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ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL COMMISSION. 


APPENDIX G. 


HVI DEHN CB 


RELATING TO 


Ges NE RAIL F AR MING, 


AND 


MANAGEMENT OF CROPS AND‘ STOCK. 


Sittings to take oral evidence, held at Toronto, June 22nd and 23rd, 1880. Present: 
Mr. Joun Drypen, M.P.P., Chairman; Hon. 8. C. Woop, R. Gipson, A. H. Dymonp, 
J. P. Wiser, M.P.; T. Batxantyne, M.P.P.; THomas Stock, WiLtuiam WHITELAW, 
J. P. McMituan, A. Witson, Epwarp Byryz and Francis Matcom. 


MR. CLAY’S EVIDENCE. 


Joun Cuay, Jr., was called and examined. 
Bow Park Farm. 


To Mr. Dryden.—I have been connected with the Bow Park Association for four 
years, and have been manager of the farm for the past year. I have had considerable ex- 
perience in the old country as an agriculturist in addition. Last year I travelled over a. 
great part of America with Messrs. Read and Pell as a Commissioner with them for the 
British Government. At Bow Park there are 900 acres of land upon which a system of 
mixed husbandry has been carried on. We have sold our horses and sheep, and are going 
to devote our whole attention to the breeding and raising of Shorthorns. We have had. 
in the past on the farm a considerable number of horses, sheep and pigs. We have about 
two hundred pure-bred female Shorthorns, and about fifty bulls. 


Soininc AND Grazinc COMBINED. 


Previous to the present time we have in the care of our stock chiefly followed the 
soiling system, but we are gradually changing into grazing during the summer months. I 
think the best system that could be followed would be to combine the two ; because at Bow 
Park we have a large number of breeding animals and it is necessary that they should have 
moderate exercise, and they can never get exercise so easily and so beneficially as when. 
they are seeking their food in the fields. The difficulty with the grazing system is that. 
the pasture dries up in the summer time, so that it is well to have some green succulent, 
food to feed them with. I believe there is no soil so well fitted for feeding that kind of 
stock as the Canadian soil. 


(Mr. Clay.) 
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RoTaTION OF CROPS. 


In the rotation of crops you would first get rye—I don’t put very yauch faith in 
it, except as a very early crop. Then would follow red clover or lucerne or some 
aaah crop. Then you could grow oats and peas and tares; and then you could 
fall back either on clover or Indian corn, which grows very largely in any part of 
the country. I believe there are various other crops which could be brought into use, but L 
am only giving the actual result of my own experience. I have seen prickly comfrey 
used with success ; you can grow it early and cut it very frequently, but it is a very un- 
certain crop, and needs to be very carefully tended or it may not grow at all, I have 
seen it frequently in England, but I have never known it to be tested here. Indian corn, 
I believe; is on the whole the most suitable crop for this country ; 1t 1s amply sufficient 
to carry the cattle through most part of the summer time. We have found that tares 
won't grow at Bow Park. I give the cattle their fodder chiefly in boxes in the fields. If 
it gets hard I put it through the chaff cutter. But our bull calves and the cows that are 


pregnant have to be kept inside, 


THOROUGHBRED MALES INDISPENSABLE. 


My opinion is most decided that if we want to produce a good stock of cattle in 
this country, we must use nothing but thoroughbred males. I mean by thoroughbred 
an animal that is entitled to be entered in the herd book—that has four or five 
crosses of pure blood, though I would certainly go further than simply to find an 
animal with a pedigree; I would expect some merit in the individual animal 
itself, You will sometimes find a grade as good in every respect as a thoroughbred, but 
it has not the impressive power of a pure-bred animal. 1 believe it will not pay our 
farmers throughout the country to go into the breeding of thoroughbred stock.. Itisa 
business entirely by itself, and it is impossible to carry it on successfully on a small scale. 
It is likely that the breeding of pure-bred animals will drift into fewer hands and into 
hands of men who thoroughly understand the business, I think it would be greatly for 
the benefit of Ontario if the ordinary farmers were to go more extensively into the raising 
of stock. 


TREATMENT OF CALVES. 


At Bow Park we aim to have our calves dropped during the fall and winter; we 
begin about the first of September and have the bulk of the calving over by June, so that 
there are not many coming in the hot weather. We allow the calves to follow their dams, 
and if the dam is not very valuable we allow her to bring up her own calf. Butin the case 
of very valuable animals we get a foster mother and allow her to milk the calves for two 
or three months, and then wean them, We dry off the mother; but some cows have to 
bring up their own calves, because we cannot keep them dry. We do not usually milk 
the cows down very lean. This has had no effect upon the milking properties of the pro- 
duce, because as soon as you use the bull on common cattle their milking qualities come back. 
We keep the calves in boxes along with their foster mothers. In the summer time we 
turn them out all night, but in the winter they get exercise through the day. In the 
case of very valuable animals we let them suck as long as they will do so; they generally 
stop sucking about nine or ten months old; but usually we wean our calves at six or seven 
months old. If we can take the usage of the farmers in the neighbourhood of Bow Park 
as an example of what prevails all over Ontario, I think the way the farmers keep their 
cattle is a disgrace to any farming country. They do not afford them food and shelter 
enough to keep them in a healthy condition. If an animal gets plenty of food it will 
generally be able to shelter itself; but, unfortunately, there is a general want of both. 
The greatest injury in this respect is done, I believe, to a calf before it is six months old, 
as at that age a great many calves stop sucking and will keep themselves. After they are 
weaned we feed our calves largely on grain. We have been in the habit of giving them 
a little linseed cake, and during the last year or so we have been using it more exclusively. 


[Mr. Clay.] 
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I think there is a happy medium where, without feeding too much, you can keep calves in 

good condition. Our bulls we have to treat a little more liberally, in order to keep them 
in fine condition. I would allow the calves to run loose. I would run heifers loose alto- 
gether. Bulls are very apt to injure themselves when they get above a certain age if they 
are allowed torun loose. I would give the calves their grain in separate boxes, if possible, 
because those that are strong sometimes take advantage of the weaker ones. In the win- 
ter time we can do that, but not very easily in the summer time. ‘The bulls [ think it is 
better to feed separately by themselves. 


ADVERTISED CATTLE Foops. 


I have not had experience in this country in the feeding of cattle for market, 
though I have been a large feeder at home. I don’t think it profitable to use any 
of the advertised cattle fodder—I have never used it. I don’t think it has ever 
been used at Bow Park. Some things may have been tried in times past as an 
experiment ; but as a rule there has been none used, and the last two or three years 
there has certainly been none used. These fodders are evidently a condiment, in- 
tended to give an animal a certain degree of false appetite, and it appears to me that if 
an animal cannot naturally take its food, it is a false system to try and increase its appe- 
tite by these artificial means. 


Root Crop CuLTURE—FEEDING. 


The principal root crop we grow at Bow Park is mangolds. This year I have 
35 acres of the Long Mammoth Red Mangold. It is fair to state that if turnips 
would grow successfully at Bow Park we would grow them, but it is not suitable 
land for turnips, while mangolds will grow in great profusion. I think thirty tons 
of mangolds to the acre is a good crop. In feeding them to cattle we pulp them and 
mix them with chopped hay or Indian corn or mix in a little bran or meal, and give the 
cattle some every afternoon. We allow the mangolds to lie a short while after pulping them 
in order to cause them to ferment a little. They are a very laxative food if they are 
given immediately ; but otherwise they are very beneficial. 


BREEDING CATTLE. 


s 


We breed our heifers at from sixteen to twenty-two months old ; the majority of them 
are bred between eighteen and twenty months. I do not think that breeding at that age 
at all retards the growth of the animal, although it depends very much upon the constitution 
of the animal what effect breeding has upon it. I think it is undesirable to keep breeding 
cows in high condition. I think there is a medium to be observed there also. I would 
rather have them in rather high condition than too low. It is well to keep them in pretty 
good condition. The animals, for instance, that were at the show in Toronto last year have 
all bred calves since, and every one of them is in calf again. I think all dry feed is prejudi- 
cial to breeding. The less grain food you can give to breeding cows the more certain you 
are of keeping them in good breeding condition. In the winter time you cannot get green 
feed, but you can have hay and straw, and linseed cake will answer almost as well as greep 
feed. , 


ABORTION AMONG Cows. 


We have very little abortion among our cows, and in going through our stock books we 
find it becoming very much less. This, I believe, is due to a more sparing use than formerly 
of rye, which has a most injurious effect upon the breeding qualities of cows. The same 
applies to Indian corn. It is the ergot which forms on these two grains that makes them 
specially injurious in that respect. I believe the less you have to do with rye for feeding 
to cows the better, and the more natural food such as hay and roots you give them, the 
more certain you will be to have good results. In the month of September you will see 
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a fungus—smut—growing on western corn especially, and in that smut there is a large 
amount of ergot, which has the same effect on cattle as rye. a am going to give up the 
growth of rye entirely. We have very little difficulty in getting our cows to breed. In 
our large herd we have not at the present moment six who are not regular breeders. We 
keep very accurate statistics relating to our stock. We havea breeding list printed every 
month so that we can tell exactly how the business is going. I attribute our success in 
breeding to the animals getting plenty of outdoor exercise and being fed on their natural 
food. 

To Mr. Stock.—Redtop may produce abortion, as it flourishes in wet seasons, and 
in wet seasons in England there is more abortion than in dry seasous. I am not aware 
that blue grass produces it. 


BEEFING CATTLE. 


To Mr. Byrne.—In the soiling system I would give the preference to clover. 1! 
think the best thoroughbred to mix with our Canadian cattle is the Shorthorn Durham. 
With three or four crosses you would get very good stock for shipment to England. I 
should imagine that the most profitable age at which to ship a good grade animal is from 
thirty to thirty-six months, though if they are properly fed you might get grade animals in 
good enough condition for shipment at twenty-four months. To produce the best beef in 
the quickest manner for market I would feed the cattle on good grass, and when the 
grazing failed give them a good supply of green food with linseed cake and Indian corn ; 
but at the present time the Indian corn, being heavily taxed, it is very hard for feeders 
to import and use it profitaby. I would rely on clover as my principal food. By 
proper management you could grow considerable clover. You could cut it twice, and 
then supplement it with corn or lucerne or some other such food. 


Corn—PricKLY ComMrrEy—OIL CAKE 


To Mr. Malcolm.—The great bulk of the Indian corn which has been used at Bow 
Park came from the United States. The cattle appear to relish prickly comfrey very 
much. The amount of oilcake to be given to cattleis all a matter of price. Its average 
price in this country is $30 a ton. I think oilcake is a healthier food in every respect 
than grain. Of the grains I believe oats the most nutritive food you can use. My ex- 
perience is that a mixture of oilcake and grain is the best food for cattle when they 
come to a certain age; but at first oilcake is best for young cattle—until they are eight 
or ten months old. Animals need a good deal of exercise to develop their muscle, and 
for that reason I would let them run a great deal in the fields. I would not tie them 
at all when shutting them up at night. I have been told by the best authorities on the 
subject that the smut upon corn and that upon rye are of the same nature—that they 
both contain a large amount of ergot. I was led to look into the matter last year 
through having had an abortion or two among our cattle. It is fair to state that it has 
been very difficult to find out the cause of abortion; but it is a well-known fact among 
breeders that rye has a tendency to produce it. I think bran is a very healthy food, 
though there is not much substance in it. ‘There is no doubt that it isa very good milk 
producing condiment, 


Breer anp Mutton ror ENGLAND. 


To Mr. Whatelaw.—A Shorthorn Durham at three years old should weigh over 1,500 
pounds. I think from 1,400 pounds is the best weight for shipment to the old country. 
For the English market I think it is not worth the trouble of our farmers to pay atten- 
tion to any other breed than the Durham. Ona small farm of a hundred or a hundred 
and fifty acres it is difficult to carry on the soiling system successfully ; but on a large 
farm it would probably be the most profitable system. A small farmer would therefore 
not be able to compete in the raising of cattle with a man who possessed a large farm 
and went into the business in a regular way. I don’t consider corn superior to peas for 
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feeding purposes. . The best sheep for the English market is, I think, a cross of the Down 

" sheep—a Shropshire, Hampshire, or Oxford—probably the Oxford. The best sheep for 
the English market is a small sheep that would weigh about seventy pounds dressed. It 
would have to weigh about 120 pounds live weight. I know from experience that that 
is the sheep that will bring the highest price. Some breeds can be brought to that 
weight at about ten months old, but the Cheviot or the Hill sheep you cannot get to that 
weight before two years old. There is the question of the cost of export to be considered. 
The shippers charge no more for a heavy sheep than for a light one, as the rate at present 
is so much per head. The English market demands a smaller sheep than the Cotswold, 
and the sheep that dresses at about eighteen pounds to the quarter, or from seventy to 
seventy-two pounds a carcass, is the sheep that sells for the most money per pound. The 
Oxford Down is a cross between the Cotswold and the Hampshire. That was not a pure- 
bred sheep to begin with, but it has been bred so consistently that it now gets the name . 
of being a pure-bred sheep, and the best proof that it is so is that it is used to cross upon 
animals that are not pure-bred, so as to improve them. The great objection to the South 
Down is its want of wool. It is an important item to raise a considerable fleece of wool 
in this country, and the Oxford Down has the fullest fleece of all the Downs. 


Tue SHoRTHORN Frrst. 


To Mr. Wiser.—The Highland Scot, I believe, sells for more money per stone in 
the English market than any other class of cattle, but I would not advise Canadians to 
attempt to raise it as it does not go into the market until it is four or five years old. 
The Durhams, on the other hand, are put on the market at from twenty to twenty-four 
months old. The Polled Angus is a good animal and sells at a very high figure on 
the English market ; but they have never made much progress, and the Canadian farmer 
will do well to follow the people of England in what they are doing with regard to cattle. 
The Polled Angus and the Devon and the Highland Scot exist in some districts, but the 
animal that has spread over the whole of Great Britain as well as over the American con- 
tinent is the Shorthorn. It is cosmopolitan, and I believe it has a firmer hold on the 
American continent to-day than it ever had before. 

To Mr. McMillan.—I believe in soiling young cattle in the field, and we are making 
preparations now for doing that. You must give young cattle a certain amount of artificial 
food in the summer time. In the middle of the day it is perhaps well to bring them in 
and give them some artificial food such as linseed cake or corn meal ora little bran— 
whatever is most advantageous. It is very difficult now to sell a bull that is bred from a 
- .common cow with three or four crosses. Nearly all the bulls that are sold in this country are 
from imported cows. Hundreds of imported cows have come into this country and all 
of the animals we have are from them. I think a man would be making a great mistake 
if he bought simply a piece of paper—if he merely looked to the pedigree of an animal ; 
he should look to the individual merit of an animal as well. If an animal had not a 
good person I would not have it, however good a pedigree it had, and if it had nota good 
pedigree I would not have it at all. 


ORIGIN OF THE DuRHAM BREED. 


To Mr. Wiser.—The combination of blood that produced the Shorthorn has not been 
‘discovered. It is supposed that the Shorthorn originated two or three hundred years ago 
in Teeswater, and those Teeswater cattle were long looked upon as the best race of cattle 
in England. About the latter end of the eighteenth century the Brothers Colling, among 
other breeders, took up this class and improved it. The bull to which most of the cattle 
of the present day owe their superlative merit is one called ‘ Favourite (252).” After 
the days of the Brothers Colling, and building upon their foundation, came Bates and 
Booth ; and they, by a continuous process of in-breeding, have been able to raise the 
‘Shorthorn to its excellence in the present day. There are legends connected with the 
Shorthorn -which it is scarcely of any use to refer to now; a great deal concerning its 
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i based upon mystery, but it no doubt owes a great deal of its exce e : 
Brothers Colling. : The nee of in-breeding, though producing good results in the case 
of the Shorthorn, will not do for all animals. I do not say anything about horses ‘ and 
the principle does not hold good in the human race. Hubback was the bull that origi- 


nated the family of the Duchesses. 


A Better Herp Book WANTED. 


I use the American Herd Book. We have a herd book in Canada, but it 
has no standing. There is the Kentucky Shorthorn Record, the Ohio Herd Book, 
the Canada Herd Book, and the American Herd Book. My idea is that they should 
all be amalgamated into one, and that we should have only one herd book for the 
American continent as there is only one for England. I would like to have a herd 
book with a continental reputation. With a herd book that has a good reputation, a 
farmer can satisfy himself when buying whether he is getting a pure-bred animal or not. 
If you buy an animal that is registered in the American Herd Book, for instance, you 
may be satisfied that he is to all intents and purposes a pure Shorthorn, but you may get 
an animal which is registered in the Canadian Herd Book, and it may be no better than 
a grade. We want a herd book that puts a stamp upon an animal as reliable. The 
defect in the Canadian Herd Book is that it admits animals that have only four crosses, 
while an animal cannot be registered in the American Herd Book unless it can trace its 
pedigree to an imported cow. The result is that the Canadian Herd Book has not that 
standing among Shorthorn men that the American has. All our Shorthorns at Bow 
Park are pure-bred, and every one of them, without exception, is from a cow imported 
from England. Of course some of the bulls are not from England, but they are bred 
from imported cows, having a pedigree in the English Herd Book. As to the number of 
crosses necessary to produce a thoroughbred, some few years ago it was accepted that an 
animal with five crosses was nearly thoroughbred ; but opinions are materially changing 
on that subject. 


Raisinc GRADE STOCK. 


To Mr. Gibson.—Although we have 200 females at Bow Park, only about 120 are 
fit to breed, so that we get about 60 bull calves and 60 heifers a year. We have only 40 
bulls on hand at this moment, and all but six are under a year old. I think the most profit- 
able time to sell them is when they are from eight to ten months old though as a rule they 
are sold at from twelve to fifteen months old. I suppose, considering their feed and attention, 
it would cost $70 or $80 to bring them to the age of ten months. The most impressive 
sires we have just now are what are known as the Duchess sires, They have been bred 
for nearly one hundred years in a distinct line without having a violent outcross. But I be- 
lieve that if you put a Shorthorn bull with five or six crosses on a good grade cow, you will 
get a good steer. If you put a Shorthorn bull upon a common cow, you will raise a very 
good steer for shipment to England, and every cross after that will be better. I have 
seen plenty of single cross steers going across to England ; and even one cross will make 
an immense improvement upon the common stock. You will have both larger animals 
and better quality ; you can’t sell quantity now unless you have quality along with it. 
An animal of good quality is worth 20 per cent. more than a poor animal, sometimes 30 
per cent. Pure bulls must be used, whether they are Herefords, Shorthorns, or Polled 
Anguses. If a farmer owning 50 cows bought a pure bull for $300, he would obtain 
from 40 to 45 calves in the first year—there would, of course, be some fallow cows— 
the bull would more than earn his money in the first year. 


AMERICAN Carrie Traps. 


When travelling with Messrs. Pell and Read last summer, I saw an immense number 
of good steers in the blue grass regions in Kentucky, Indiana and Ohio. The reason the . 
farmers there raise such good stock is that they have been using pure-bred bulls ex- 
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clusively. They had large importations in 1817, 1832 and 1834, and on since then, and 
the benefit of these importations is being reaped to-day in the enormous number of steers 
these men are able to ship every year to the old country. 


CarrLE RaIsIng AND CaTTLE FEEDING. 


After considerable study of the matter, 1 have formed the opinion that the cattle 
trade of America is likely to develop itself into two distinct lines. I believe the 
region west of the Mississippi will become an immense cattle-raising region, and that 
the States east of the Mississippi—Indiana, Illinois and Ohio—and I think Ontario 
will have to be included—will become great feeding States. I am clearly of opinion 
that the Province of Ontario, while there will always be some cattle-raising in it, will 
by and by rise to be a great beef-feeding region. The reason I have formed that opinion 
is that in most parts of Ontario the soil is getting pretty well worn out, and the 
only remedy which will bring back the land to its normal condition is the making of 
farm-yard manure, and the cheapest way to do that is to feed cattle. Another circum- 
stance must be taken into consideration. The Canadian farmer has very little to do 
during the winter, and the best way he can employ his time then is to feed cattle for the 
European market. He cannot raise cattle as cheaply as they can be raised on the western 
prairies, on the gigantic scale on which cattle-raising is carried on there now. I have 
seen a great deal of ranchmen; some of them I have known to buy 200 bulls this season 
to take out to the ranches. They can raise cattle very cheaply there—and they are not 
going to raise cattle only, but they are going to improve the quality of the beef; and they 
will draft these cattle to the places where they will be fed and prepared for market ; and 
there seems to me a likelihood that the Canadian farmer will be compelled to turn his 
attention to the feeding of these cattle to send over to the European market. The ranch- 
men insist on their bulls having a pedigree; some of them buy grades, but they must have 
four or five crosses. I saw some ranchmen give three or four hundred dollars for bulls 
this season, The Ontario farmers will be able to buy young cattle cheaply, and after they 
fatten them they will be able to sell them well. It will take a few years to work its own 
cure, but it will come, and it will be of immense value to the Ontario farmers. 


Ture Duty AN OBSTACLE, 


To Mr. Balantyne.—The duty on cattle and corn is an obstacle to this trade, but I 
am in hopes these days will pass by. Witha duty on lean cattle and on corn, the main 
thing for feeding to them, the Ontario tarmer has no chance against the western men. 
It is impossible for any Canadian farmer to raise cattle and compete against a man upon 
the ranches. The ranchmen raise them cheaper and better because they are able to go 
into the business on a larger scale, their land is far cheaper, and they are able to let their 
cattle runin the open. 


Prick or BULLS. 


To Mr. Wiser. —A bull with four crosses can be bought in the States for from $75 
to $100. But the general run of the bulls that have gone out to the ranches have a good 
many more than four crosses in them. They have been paying for bulls as much as $150, 
and some of them have gone to the length of $350. The demand was great this year, 
because there were few bulls on the market. They like to take out bulls twelve or fifteen 
months old. At that age they have their constitution formed. 

To Mr. Gibson.—I believe the great supply of cattle for the European market will 
come from the west. Just as we have rotation in crops, we have rotation in breeding 
and feeding districts, and the lines of demarcation will be more clearly marked in this 
country than in England. I am convinced that west of the Mississippi will be the great 
breeding region, and east of the Mississippi the great feeding region. There will be, of 
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srtain districts in Canada where you will be able to breed cattle, but I think you 
ee ak great bulk of our renee if we can get them in without any duty, will 
come from the Western States. In raising cattle, the object I would keep in view would 
be to improve the quality. At Bow Park we raise cattle of the high class only to supply 
breeders. Unless heifers are fed pretty generously I do not think it is possible to get 
them in breeding condition at sixteen months old—and it depends very much also on the 


animals themselves. 
Tue DurHAM FOR BEEF AND DAIRY PURPOSES COMBINED. 


To Mr. Dymond.—For the raising of beef, there is no use of paying attention to any- 
thing but the Durham, and my opinion is that the Durham will prove to be the best ani- 
mal for dairy purposes also. You will be able to combine the two—to breed good beef 
calves at the same time that you get a good flow of milk. I think it will be conceded 
that the Ayrshire is the best milker we have; but as a combined animal, I think the Dur- 
ham is decidedly the best. We supply more of the cattle we raise at Bow Park to breeders 
in the United States than to those in Canada. During the last two years the patronage 
Bow Park has received from Canadian farmers has been very small, because they do not 
give the prices that we get in the Western States. We look for our market to wherever 
we can get the most money. We have been raising our cattle principally for beef pur- 
poses. I believe the Durham is the best animal from the dairyman’s point of view, be- 
cause if it is found an unprofitable animal for dairy purposes—a poor milker—it can be 
utilized for beef. The bulls of the Bow Park herd which we sold recently at Chicago 
were from four months to eighteen months old, averaging twelve months, and the females 
ran from about eighteen months to about eight years old. We obtained an average price 
of $310 for bulls and cows together. I believe a Canadian farmer, if he had a consider- 
able number of cows, would find it exceedingly profitable to buy a high class bull at that 
price. 


BootH AND Bates FAMILIES. 


I believe the Bates family of Durhams are the best just now. Nine-tenths of the 
cattle in the market are Bates cattle, and the whole tendency on this continent is towards 
them. I may say we own a considerable number of Booth cattle alsoat Bow Park. In some 
families in-breeding has had a tendency to weaken the constitution of the animal, but in 
others, and when it has been judiciously conducted, it has not. In the Duchess it hasnot weak- 
ened their constitution, but it has impaired their prolificness. Still, everybody who wants a 
bull will go fora Duke. The experience ofall Shorthorn breeders is that while the Duchess 
females are not perhaps the most prolific, the bulls have the most impressive power, and 
are the very hardiest animals which we breed in the Shorthorn interest. 


FREEDOM FROM DISEASE. 


I do not think a farmer, in investing in one of these animals, incurs a greater risk of 
losing it than he does of losing a grade or common animal on account of the tendency of 
the Durhams to pulmonary diseases ; because, although you have sometimes pulmonary 
disease in the females, it is seldom perpetuated. The tendency to the disease is local and 
temporary, and only to a degree constitutional. I do not think this disease is owing to 
any delicacy of frame. I have never found it perpetuated in the commoner classes of 
cattle which the Durhams are crossed with. I believe the disease has been propagated 
in a great measure by injudicious in-breeding—I would not say by carrying in-breeding to 
too great an extent, because I know a great many animals which have been very much 
in-bred, and which are perfectly sound. If you are careful in selecting and using your 
bull, I think you can eifectually keep off the disease. 
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Crops AND Sort at Bow Park. 


At Bow Park we raised from thirty-five to forty tons of corn in the green state. 
In the dry state it would amount to about 25 per cent. of that. I never tried clover 
and oats together. By sowing oats and rape we get very good grazing for a couple of 
months in the autumn. We can sow rye, and then plant a good deal of it down with 
corn, The soil of Bow Park is somewhat peculiar. There is no doubt that a large 
portion of the Grand River flats have been under water once upon a time, and you will 
“nd three distinct classes of soil there. On the bluffs, near the river, you will find sand 
and gravel mixed. There is a gentle slope down to the river, and farther down you will 
find mixed clay and sand; and down on the flats you will find a deep alluvial deposit. 
A great portion is clay, but it rests on a sandy subsoil, and the whole of that formation 
has been the result of an alluvial deposit, so that agricultural experiments would be tried 
there under particularly favourable circumstances. Besides, we have so many cattle 
there that the manure taken out every year is enormous. What we can do there would 
therefore not be a fair test to apply to the ordinary farmer. I am sorry to say that I 
do not find much tendency among the farmers of the country to purchase thoroughbred 

stock. 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. 


I followed farming in Scotland all my life before I came to this country. My 
father is one of the largest farmers in the southern part of Scotland, farming about ten 
thousand acres—about three thousand cultivated, and about seven thousand grazing. 1 
have had more experience, perhaps, than most other young men on a grazing farm. For 
three years I acted as Practical Examiner in Agriculture, at the Royal Agricultural 
College, Cirencester, England. By observation I have acquired a knowledge of agricul- 
ture all over Great Britain and Ireland. I am still a Co-commissioner with Messrs. Pell 
and Read, and it is my intention to start for California and the Pacific slope in a month’s 
time for the British Government. I think I have gone over nearly every agricultural 
State in the Union on the eastern side of the Rocky Mountains, as well as all over 
Ontario. 


ADVANTAGES oF OnTARIO FOR StocK FARMING. 


I think there should be no more desirable place than Ontario, both with respect to 
climate and to the crops raised here, for raising cattle. This is undoubtedly a cheaper 
country for raising cattle than England. In the first place you have very much cheaper 
land. Then the generosity of the climate here is so great that you should grow much 
larger crops here than in England, especially if you manure. The common supposition is 
that you cannot produce so much in this country as in England, and all statistics go to 
show that to be the case. The produce of wheat, for instance, is 50 per cent. more to the 
acre in England than here; but I say that with as liberal manuring as they practise in 
Great Britain you could raise as large and a larger crop here. Farm buildings are also 
very much cheaper here. Perhaps in oats you beat the English farmers, but the oats are 
an inferior quality and do not weigh so much to the bushel. In barley you do not nearly 
come up to the English farmer; in peas you are perhaps as good as he; but in turnips you 
would have to yield him the palm also. Upon a farm in the district where I lived in 
Scotland they will put on about fifteen tons of farm-yard manure to the acre, and they 
will think nothing of spending $10 to the acre in artificial manure afterwards. I do not 
think you often find that done in this country. If the Canadian farmer cared for his 
farm in a similar way I believe he would get better results than the British farmer. — 


BETTER DRAINAGE NEEDED. 


One of the great sources of loss in this country is the want of drainage. Whole dis- 
tricts, on that account, are spoiled, and I think it is well for the Government to encourage 
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nding them money ata low rate of interest. In Great 
from the Government at six and a half oe cent, pay. 

i i tario whic 

bl twenty years, for that purpose. There are a great many swamps in Un 

aight ality aime, and the land would not only be reclaimed, but the country around 

would be greatly benefitted. In England the money is lent directly to the farmer by the 


Government, and the landlord becomes responsible for the payment of the interest. The 
loan becomes a direct charge upon the rent, but as a rule the farmer always pays it. 


the farmers to drain their land by le 
Britain a farmer can borrow money 


Bap FEEDING AND HOvSING. 


I believe my remark about the farmers badly housing and feeding their cattle in the 
winter applies generally to farmers in Canada. Their buildings are as a rule, drafty and 
cold, and the amount of food they give to their cattle is not enough to keep up their frames. 
This practice is very general throughout Canada, although you will find some of our 
farmers who keep their cattle in very good condition. I believe the percentage of farmers 
in Canada who neglect the proper feeding and housing of their cattle is fully sixty per 
cent. There has no doubt been an improvement made in that respect, but in the county 
of Brant, where I live, you will find the cattle kept in a most disgraceful condition. 
There is no doubt that in an economical sense the farmer loses by this practice. When 
he lets his cattle get down so low it takes them all summer to recover, and hence there is 
a@ great waste ; the system is practically as wasteful as it is cruel. 


Farm LABOUR. 


I am decidedly of opinion that the Canadian farm labourer does as much work as 
the British. Female labour is unknown here. The Canadian farmer does not use as 
many hands as the British farmer, because the appliances in this country are so very 
much superior to what we have in Great Britain that a man does not need to use so much 
labour. The climate also is such here that you can make your calculations with much 
more certainty than in England. I cannot account for the fact that Canadian labourers, 
even with the extreme heat of this country, do more work than British labourers. A 
great many of the labourers who come to this country now are Scotch and English. Far 
the most valuable labour on the farms in Great Britain is female labour, which is unknown 
here ; and, as both males and females work on British farms, the aggregate of labour 
would be greater there than here. In some kinds of labour, such as weeding turnips, 
hoeing, etc., women are much superior to men, and do much more work. 


Soinine System aNnD SMALL Farms. 


To Mr. Dryden.—I do not think the soiling system would be so profitable to a 
farmer with a small farm of from a hundred to a hundred and fifty acres as to one who had 
a much larger farm and could go into the system systematically. It resolves itself largely 
into a question of labour. You will find it very difficult on a small farm to arrange to 
keep a large supply of the necessary labour regularly. In the case of a man whose 
family assisted him on the farm, it would be different; but in estimating the matter in 
dollars and cents, you would have to estimate the labour of his family too. 


SHEEP RAISING. 


I am decidedly of opinion that our farmers will find it more profitable to breed small 
sheep than largeones. Of course you have to consider the cost of carriage, because sheep 
are carried not by weight but by the animal, and you will find that for a heavy sheep you 
will just get so much less per pound. A sheep dressing 80 pounds, that is 140 pounds 
live weight, will bring about eight cents a pound, while a small sheep will bring four or 
five cents per pound more. I am perfectly certain that the whole meat trade is resolving 
itself into a question of quality and not quantity, and the sooner the farmers can get 
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that superlative quality which is required in the English market the better. There is no 
doubt that where you use one of the Duke bulls, the produce does not sell at a rate pro- 
portionate to what you pay for the bull. But here is the question. Suppose you take 
the higher grades of Bates cattle and use a commoner grade of bull on them, it is well 
known that it will spoil the line. Ido not say that it spoils the animal, but it detracts 
from her impressive power for breeding again. I think it has been clearly demonstrated 
to the people of Canada that the high-bred cattle are the best cattle for this country. — 


Some DurHAMs Goop MILKERS. 


To Mr. Balantyne.—There are some families of Durhams that are very good milkers 
and would be very suitable for dairy purposes. I think you will find that an impressive 
animal will carry out his prepotency both with animals of his own types and character- 
istics and with those of other types and characteristics; but this will be done more 
markedly by uniting an animal with a type of his own kind—a Shorthorn with a Short- 


horn and a Hereford with a Hereford. 
JOHN CLAY, JR. 


MR. HOBSON’S EVIDENCE. 
Joun I. Hopson, of Mosborough, was called and examined. 


Stock FARMING IN WELLINGTON. 


To Mr. Dryden.—I follow a system of mixed husbandry—stock raising and general 
farming. The stock of cattle in my district has been considerably improved by the use of 
thoroughbred male animals. There has been nothing else used, I suppose, for twenty 
years at least, or if there has it has been the rare exception. All the farmers in the south 
riding of Wellington use thoroughbred animals at the present time. The breeds used are 
Durhams, Herefords, Galloways, and Devons—chiefly Durhams, which I think are the 
most profitable to cross with the common stock of the country. I have seen half-bred 
Galloways and half-bred Herefords, and have found them to do very well in all cases ; 
still, I prefer the Durhams. I have had no experience in dairying. Speaking from my 
own experience I have not found the Shorthorns to be very good milkers, but I know of 
others who have had good lines of milking Durhams. ? 


BREEDING FOR BEEF. 


I have bred chiefly for beef. I believe as a general rule that cattle with a great 
aptitude to lay on flesh are not good milkers. I occasionally get common cattle 
and have seen a good many fed; but of course there is a very great difference in 
favour of a well-bred, well-made animal, because good breeding means not only a 
well-made animal but an animal of superior quality and with an aptitude to fatten. In 
raising cattle for the foreign market, I have found in my own experience that there 
is more profit in getting them ready to ship to England at from 26 to 28 months old 
than at any other time. I think it pays better to get them off then than to keep them 
fora year longer. You can geta well-bred, well-fed animal at that age, up to 1,300 pounds 
or a little higher, and buyers are ready to take such cattle at good prices. When I say 
good prices, I mean about $5.25 per hundred—that would be for what we call winter 
calves—calves bred in February and sold in May two years afterwards. I have seen very 
good cattle for export from the first cross, if first-class bulls are used, and when you come 
to two or three crosses they make very good feeders indeed. The time at which calves 
should be dropped depends very much on the object you have in view in breeding. If you 
are breeding for the purpose of raising cattle for the butcher or for your own use, I should 
say that March or April was a good time ; but if you wish to breed thoroughbreds to sell 
as breeders, I think it is better to breed earlier. 
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TREATMENT OF CALVES. 


u should have your young cattle well developed, especially young bulls, and 
if za not have ore “ee ys come earlier you have to hold them over for the 
second season, and there is more profit to sell at twelve months than older. I let 
my cows suckle the calves, as a general rule, from five to seven months. It depends 
a little on special circumstances. I do not care to let_the first calf a heifer has suck 
too long, as it is rather hard on the mother; but if it is a heifer with a tendency to 
lay on flesh I would let it suck a little longer—say five or six months. Sometimes 
I feed with the pail and then I use milk pretty liberally ; I also give them all the meal 
and bran they can eat. I usually feed my calves peas and bran, or peas, oats and 
bran. I used to feed corn, but the duty on that article hurts usa little ; last fall we 
could get peas for 55 cents a bushel, and 1 found them cheaper than corn. During the 
first winter I would let the calves run loose. I think that is better than having them 
tied, as they should have exercise. During the first winter I feed them on hay, meal, roots— 
turnips and mangolds, but principally turnips—and bran, which I have used very largely of 
late years, and, I think, with great advantage. If I saw cattle were losing flesh under 
the system I was following, I would vary their feed a little—give them more meal, perhaps. 
But I would seek always to have them kept fat. 


System oF FEEDING—CATTLE Foops—ABORTION. 


I always feed more or less meal, and, I think, with advantage,—TI believe it 
improves the style. I have not adopted the soiling system to any extent except for 
bulls and a few odd animals. Turnips are the principal root I use. To all the 
cattle that can break them I feed them whole, but if they cannot do so I cut 
them. I have used advertised cattle feed once or twice, under the persuasion of 
the manufacturers, but I never used them to such an extent as to qualify me to speak 
intelligently with regard to them. I do not think heifers should begin having calves until 
they are from thirty months to three years old. If I saw heifers inclined to become very 
fat I might breed earlier, because when there is a tendency to become very fat there 1s 
sometimes difficulty to get them in calf—at least that has been my experience. I think 
breeding cows should be kept in what liberal feeders would call good condition ; I do not 
think they should ever be allowed to get down. I have not had very much trouble with 
abortion. I have had three cases this spring, which may have been owing to my system 
of feeding. I changed my system of feeding breeding cows somewhat last winter. I had 
an unusual crop of turnips—a sort of second growth that were not so solid as they usually 
have been—and instead of feeding hay I fed turnips very liberally—turnips and oat straw 
—and we had some cases of abortion. I then changed that food for hay and a small 
quantity of roots. I do not know whether there is any permanent cause of abortion, but 
I noticed that Mr. Cochrane has said that he objected to feeding too many roots, because 
they would cause abortion, and I thought that frem my own experience that might have 
been the cause of it. I have heard complaints about getting cows to breed. I never have 
had much difficulty myself, and I think those who keep their own bulls find very little 
difficulty. I think the travelling and overheating may have something to do with the 
difficulty in getting some cows in calf. 


ADVANTAGE OF THOROUGHBRED STOCK. 


“ 


To Mr. Byrne.—My thoroughbred herd consists of about 35 or 40 head—all 
Durhams. I have not much grade stock. The advantages of thoroughbred stock over 
grade stock are earlier development, a greater aptitude to fatten, a much higher quality, 
which of course brings a greatly increased price on the market, and a much more pleasing 
animal to the eye, which is a little to be considered. The same food and the same atten- 
tion is required for a common animal as for one of pure blood. I usually feed my calves 
in the winter on mixed food, such as pea and oat-meal and bran. I commence with 
half bran, and afterwards reduce it to about one-third bran to two-thirds meal, I prefer 
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keeping my cattle in comfortable, warm stables to open sheds. I consider a bushel of 
roots a day to be good full feeding for breeding cattle. I have never tried pumpkins, and 
don’t know their advantages. 


Goop StTeers 1N DEMAND. 


To Mr. Malcolm.—I do not think there are many of our farmers who raise enough 
ateers to keep their farms up to the proper mark of fertility. It would perhaps pay better 
to buy steers and feed them for the market than to raise them, but there is sometimes a 
great difficulty in getting hold of the right class of cattle. If we could get good steers. 
whenever we liked, I think it would pay better to devote our attention to feeding. If I 
bought a steer weighing 1,100 lbs. for $35, I would like to double his value before send- 
ing him to market. I think some steers that have cost $35 have realized $70. It would 
require about five months to realize this result. There are fairs in January and the early part. 
of February, just after the Christmas fairs with us, and then the markets are commonly 
glutted with half-fed cattle; and I think they could be bought and fed for the English 
market with very great advantage. 


WEANING CALVES—BRAN. 


In weaning calves I don’t think you need make much change in their food,. 
because while they are on the milk they are gradually getting accustomed to take 
the ordinary feed we use during the winter—bran, hay, roots and grass—and about 
the time they are taken from the milk. they are pretty well used to taking what is. 
given to them. I think oats and peas and bran are very good food for young cattle. I 
have fed considerable cornmeal. I don’t know that it is worse or better than peas, but I 
have not found them to take so kindly to it. Butif you can get them to take to it as kindly 
I think they will thrive on it as well. I think bran fed to cows induces a flow of milk, 
though I canot say whether it improves the quality or not. I do not consider that farmers. 
use nearly enough bran as a general rule, because I think it is a much more valuable cattle 
feed than is generally supposed. I see no reason why soiling should not be profitably 
practised by ordinary farmers. I cannot give any particular reason why the farmers do. 
net adopt the system, except that farmers, generally speaking, are rather a conservative 
sort of people, and generally continue to do what they have been accustomed to. or 
myself I think it would pay, but I have not gone into it; it would be such a com- 
plete change. I think we shall have to come to it however, in order to preserve the 
fertility of the soil. I feed my cattle all the salt they want. 1 do not feed oil cake. 


Roor CRoprPine. 


To Mr. Ballantyne.—I plant from twelve to twenty acres with roots on a farm of 
three hundred acres. The average yield per acre, I think, would be about 550 bushels. 1] 
would just like to say that I cannot account for the extraordinary crops of turnips that 
we constantly hear of being raised all over the country. I have been over a good part of 
Ontario, and I think we grow as good turnips in the county of Wellington as are grown 
in any other part of Ontario, and I have never struck one of these extraordinary growths. 
I never saw thirty tons of turnips to the acre in my life. I raise a few mangolds, which 
I think are exceptionally good for the latter part of the spring. They come in well after 
the turnips. They keep better than the turnips, and are fresher. Although they are not. 
so good for fattening purposes, they are very good for stock that are giving milk. 


LIBERAL FEEDING—First CROSSES. 


To Mr. Wiser.—I am decidedly of opinion that the most profitable way to feed cattle. 
is to keep them in good flesh from the time they are calved until they are twenty-six or 
twenty-eight months old. I think it would pay better to sell them then than to keep them. 
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think peas are quite as good as corn for feeding pur- 
T seldom feed meal to steers when they are on 
d condition for the Christmas sales, and then 
I give them something exceptional. When they are on grass I would not give them any 
other feed, and sometimes they won’t take meal at all. But as a general rule there is no 
difficulty in getting them to eat meal when on pasture. One cross with a thoroughbred 
is a great improvement for shipping as well as for our own market. First-class cattle for 
shipment are worth five and a quarter cents a pound, while a native steer, if you could get © 
one, would not be worth more than four cents a pound. Besides there would be a differ- 
ence at three years old of at least 300 lbs. in weight. I think it would be an advantage 
to our farmers in every way if they would pay more attention to the breeding of their 
cattle. One of our ordinary bulls running in the pasture 1s worth at a year old, I suppose, 
about three cents a pound; you could not put any value upon him at all as a stock getter. 


I wouldn’t put a value on the brute at all—I don’t think he is worth anything except for 
beef, and not much for that. 

To Mr. Wilson.—You would get a very good animal from one cross with the native 
stock. A first-class bull will leave his impress much more on _ the first cross than he will 
on the third or fourth. If I were feeding for milk purposes I would not exclusively use 
turnips, which taint both the milk and the butter, but I would feed a little bran and meal 
along with the turnips. Mangolds might possibly affect the milk if they were fed in large 
quantities, or if you fed them with straw, but not to the same extent as turnips. 


until they are three years old. I 
poses ; of the two I would prefer peas. 
grass except when I want to get them in goo 


WINTER FEEDING 


To Mr. Gibson.—I do not give the cattle water before feeding them roots. The roots 
are the first thing they get in the morning, and then we give them some dry feed, and 
then they are turned out for water during the day. The length of time they rene out 
depends somewhat on the state of the weather. 

To Mr. Byrne.—I feed the cattle with food in the raw state. If we are likely 
to be short, I use the cutting box for hay, but when it has been selling at six or 
seven or eight dollars a ton, I don’t think there is much advantage in using the 
cutting box. But by cutting the hay and mixing in a little straw you can make the 
same quantity go a great deal further. I do not feed much straw, however. I feed hay 
nearly altogether. 

To Mr. Malcolm.—My idea of native cattle is cattle that have been raised in 
neighbourhoods where the farmers have never been in the habit of using pure males of 
any sort, or even good grade bulls. Common Canadian cows, however, are often good 
milkers. 5 

To Mr. Stock.—I never found it injurious to the mouths of the cattle to feed them 
turnips whole. Of course they have always to be cut for the yearlings; but where I find 
the cattle can break them readily I do not think it best to cut. If you cut them into 
pieces or slices there is quite as much danger of their choking. 


Various Breeps—Tsr Herp Book, 


To Mr. Dymond.—Besides the Durhams, I have had some experie 1 
Galloways. I have not gone into the raising of Polled Anguses. ft feel a little diideces 
in expressing an opinion about the Canadian Herd Book, because I am not very well 
posted with regard to pedigree stock. Though I deal entirely in thoroughbreds, I look as 
much to quality as to pedigree. I have not bought any thoroughbred cattle exce t what 
were registered in the Canadian Herd Book. That always suited me, and I Hee not 
traced them through any other book. If I bought a thoroughbred animal I would want 
a know is breeding, and would consult that book, and I always found the pedigree of 
pe oe buying. But I would judge an animal on individual merits as well as 
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Goop BuitpInes NEEDED, 


I think there should be good buildings for the housing of cattle. In the winter 
time the stables should be kept to a certain temperature, because if the stables are too 
cold it is well known the cattle would require more feed and would not do so well. If 
cattle are kept warm and comfortable they thrive better on a given quantity of food, and 
wiil sell at a much better price in the spring. The cost of converting a farm of 100 or 
400 acres from the grazing system into the soiling system would not be very great. Of 
course there would have to be extra labour employed ; a man, or a man and a boy, would 
be required to look after and feed the cattle. You would also have to have more buildings, 
though the outlay in that respect would not be large, because some of the buildings used 
for the stock in‘the winter time could be used for the soiling system in the summer time. 
T have sometimes thought that in the soiling system it might possibly be better to use 
sheds than stables in the summer time. | 


IMPROVED Stock PROFITABLE. 


I believe it would pay a farmer having only twenty or twenty-five cows to buy 
a bull at a cost of about $300. Bulls vary a good deal in the length of time they are 
serviceable. They usually begin to be unserviceable when they are four or five years 
old; but my experience is not such as to warrant me in speaking with as much author- 
ity on that subject as some others might. A thoroughbred animal three years old 
and weighing 1,500 pounds, would bring, at five and quarter cents a pound, $78.75, 
while a common animal at the same age, and weighing 300 pounds less, would bring 
only $48, being a difference of $30.75. Besides, in one case you are selling a well-bred 
animal, and in the other case a common scrub. My experience has always led me to 
believe that a well-bred animal is quite as easily and as cheaply fed as a common animal ; 
that is to say, having the two animals, you would get 1,500 pounds of good beef at the. 
same cost as you could get 1,200 pounds of poor beef. 

To the Chairman.—Though I have been handling horses all my life I do not consider 
myself an authority.’ I raised a good many for the market at one time, but I did not 
succeed with them, and I came to the conclusion that I did not conduct the business intel- 
higently. 

SHEEP RalsInG. 


I have fed a good many sheep, and have been in the habit of buying pretty largely. 
I usually buy in September and the early part of October, and feed for the Christmas 
market. If the market does not suit vewy well I hold them over for a short time. [ 
do not like ram lambs,—I usually buy ewes and wethers. I generally just have to take 
the average lambs that are going. 


Lames ror Fatt FEEDING ON RAPE. 


To Mr. Ballantyne.—I generally take 200 lambs and upwards for fall feeding. I 
feed them largely on rape, and also on oats and turnips when the weather gets bad. They 
paid very well last year ; the increase in price at which I sold them was about $2 a head. 
The average weight at which I have sold them has been a little over a hundred pounds. 
The last lot I sold on the 12th December averaged 107 pounds. The land on which the 
rape is raised [ summer fallow, but donot manure. The manure of these sheep is valuable 
and an important consideration in feeding them. 

To Mr. Gibson.—I usually sow the rape during the first damp weather after the hay- 
ing begins, about the first week in July. I sow it witha drill and ridge it, though I think 
it is fully better to sow it ona flat. I keep sowing it thinner and thinner every year. I 
would not put more than three-quarters of a pound to the acre; the smaller quantity you 
sow the better. JI usually have in view a partial cleaning of the land at the same time. 

To Mr. McMillan.—I vary in the number of acres which I sow with rape. I usually 
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to twenty acres, sometimes as many as thirty acres. I generally have a very 
ae a ot se 7 very commonly use plaster on the land, and I believe, taking one 
season with another, that 150 pounds of plaster will double the crop of rape. 


Tae TRADE IN LAMBS AND SHEEP. 


; nd.—The price which I pay for lambs varies very much, but they usually 
run eee heer 44°50 Paeiees before fast had to sell them at $3.62, and there was 
not very much profit in them, but I never pass by good sheep if they come in the MAE 
when I am buying lambs ; and in the same season I sold a lot of over 150 sheep, ali of 
which went to the English market, and while I had not gota large increase on the price 
of the lambs the sheep were sold for something over $6, and I made very well on them. 


The business of feeding sheep is a very profitable one. 
Farm ACCOUNTS AND PROFITS. 


I keep what I would call pretty correct accounts. Ji think most of the farmers in 
my neighbourhood keep cash accounts, but no accounts that give the profits and losses 
of the farm. I do not see why farmers could not keep a pretty close account of all their 
transactions. I do not think it would be possible for them to have so correct a system 
of book-keeping as to enable them to calculate the cost or the profit and loss of any par- 
ticular crop, but still I think a system of accounts might be kept which, to say the least, 
would be very satisfactory to the farmer himself. I consider that farming—thorough 
farming—will pay a good fair interest, if the farmer knows his business and attends to it. 
I believe, taking a course of years into consideration, that a well-conducted farm will pay 
seven per cent., and very often more,—that is, charging the expenses and services of 
the family as part of the calculation. Good farms in my district are worth from $60 to 
$65 an acre. 

WHeEaT CROPPING, 


To Mr. Dryden.—The wheat which has been principally grown in my section of coun- 
try has been, up to the last two or three years, spring wheat. There has been a good deal 
of fall wheat grown during the last two or three years, principally Clawson and Treadwell. 


Briicgot—HeEssian Fry—Rust—MInpGE. 


The reason the farmers have sown less of spring wheat is that it has failed a good deal. 
I think the cause has been partly climatic. The failure has been so noticeable on the best 
tilled lands that it could not have arisen from the land being worn out or from imperfect 
tillage. We could not find out any particular cause except something like a blight—not a 
rust. Fife was the variety of spring wheat chiefly grown. It formerly grew very well 
in our neighbourhood. On the best tilled lands I think the average has not been much 
below eighteen bushels to the acre, and it has often been a little more; but when you take 
the general average of all the farms, it has been exceedingly low. We are, of course, 
troubled with other causes of failure besides the blight, such as the Hessian fly, and rust 
and midge, The general average of wheat is much lower than it was some years ago. 


THe Pea BuGc—CanapDA THISTLEs. 


We have not grown many peas lately, on account of the pea bug. There is a bug to 
each pea. The only remedy I know of for this pest is to stop growing peas altogether for two 
or three years. I was told by Mr. Renton that it was very bad in Wentworth about twenty 
years ago, and that the farmers generally gave up growing it for two years, and the result 
was that the bug was destroyed. I don’t think there is any other remedy. The principal 
weed we have to contend against is the Canada thistle. We are not much troubled with 
anything else. 
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 THISTLES. 


The only remedy I know for the thistles is summer fallowing. They have to be 
looked after in July and August; but I found that, with all the working I could give 
to my land, spring and fall, they were gradually and slowly on the increase, so I adopted 
summer fallowing, and many of my neighbours have come to the conclusion that there is 
nothing like that for ridding themselves of the thistles. I think it is well to let the 
thistles get well up before ploughing them in, and you should select a time when the 
weather is fine and dry ; but I would not let them get so high as to make it difficult to 
plough them in. If they got very high I think I would cut them before using the plough. 


DRAINING——-GRAIN CROPS. 


There has not been much attention paid to drainage in my neighbourhood. My land is 
rolling. There are some parts that would do better for being drained, and before the tile- 
-drainage was generally used I put in common stone drains where they were required. 
‘They are beginning to get out of order, and I intend to replace them with tile. Besides 
wheat, we grow peas, oats and barley. We do not grow nearly so much barley as they do 
in some other parts of Ontario. I think our land is perhaps rather stiff for it. To grow 
barley successfully you require to sow itinasandy loam. Itis difficult to estimate the actual 
cost of raising an acre of wheat, because there are so many things to be taken into con- 
sideration. For instance, this year I am raising a crop of twenty acres, and in order to 
prepare the land I summer fallowed it until there was not a thistle to be seen ; I ploughed 
it five times very thoroughly ; and it would not be proper to charge all this labour to the 
single crop of wheat. And when you put on manure it is rather a nice question to say 
what proportion of that should be charged against the first crop, and. what proportion 
should be carried over to the third or fourth year. 


EFFECTS OF SALT ON WHEAT. 


To Mr. McMillan.—The way the blight affected the wheat two years ago was that 
the straw commenced breaking down some eight or ten days before harvest. I have been 
in the habit of using salt very largely for manure. Some yearsago I had fifteen acres in 
-one field, and I selected eleven acres upon which I put salt, and left four acres without 
salt. The result was that the wheat sown on the four acres without salt fell down and 
‘was almost worthless, while the other stood up and was very fine. 

To Mr. Ballantyne.—The soil upon which the salt was used was a clay loam, undu- 
‘lating land. TI consider that that year the salt saved the wheat, as it seemed to be a com- 
plete antidote for the particular ill that affected it. I always use salt on my turnip crop. 
I think it is pretty well understood that there is a percentage of salt in turnips, and I 
have noticed that in dry seasons when salt is used they are not nearly so liable to wilt. 
It seems to add moisture to the soil. I generally use about four hundred pounds to the 
‘acre. 


Tue Forest REMOVED. 


To Mr. Byrne.—The original forest in my neighbourhood has been pretty much 
removed. I could not say what effect that has had on the crops. When the country was 
well wooded we used to have pretty good crops of fall wheat; but in the northern part 
of Wellington, when the country was wooded, they could not grow fall wheat, and since 
the woods have been cleared they have been very successful in growing fall wheat. So 
here are two opposite results. I think the land in the north and the south is pretty much 
the same. - 


Oat Crops. . 
We grow a good many oats, On well-managed farms they will yield from fifty 
‘to sixty bushels to the acre. When the oat crop fails I think it is generally due te 
[Mr. Hobson. | 
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rished lands. The variety most generally grown is the common 
ow with a drill or with broadcast machines. We do not grow 
We do not use rye or barley much as a green feed for our 


bad tillage and impove 
white. We generally s 
much rye in our section. 


tle 
ito Mr. Malcolm.—There is hardly any fall wheat sown upon barley stubble. There 


is a good deal sown on pea stubble, and with manure it does very well. 


Corn—RotTaTION—SUMMER F ALLOW. 


To Mr. Byrne.—Our farmers do not cultivate much Indian corn, as they find that 
other crops pay better. Our land isa little stiff for it; it does better on free soils. We 
cannot grow corn in Ontario so well as they can in the Western States. Potatoes are not 
much grown. Among the best farmers rotation of crops is practised. The rotation I 
observe is, first peas and oats, then wheat or barley, then roots with manure, then wheat 
or barley, and then seed it down. It is generally left three years in grass ; but there isa 
difficulty in keeping up a regular rotation in consequence of dry seasons and other con- 
tingencies. We generally use one manuring in the rotation—that is once in every Six 
years. In growing fall wheat we use manure ; but, speaking generally, it has mostly been 
used with the root crop. In addition to the rotation of crops I think it is necessary to 
give the land a rest, by means of summer fallowing, for the purpose of keeping it clean. 

To Mr. Wilson.—I believe timothy does very well when sown in the fall; but I believe 
it is not usual to sow grass seed in the fall. The varieties of spring wheat we use are the 
White Russian, Lost Nation, and some Bald China, We have pretty much abandoned the 
Fyfe. 

JOHN I. HOBSON. 


MR. MILLER’S EVIDENCE. 
Joun Mituzr, of Brougham, Ontario county, was called and examined. 
Stock Farmine 1n Ontario County. 


To Mr. Dryden.—I_ have been pretty largely engaged in the business of breeding 
cattle, sheep and horses since 1835. I have devoted myself to mixed farming. In the 
raising of cattle my object has been to breed bulls to sell to farmers for the purpose of 
improving their breeds. I have handled Shorthorns principally, and a few Galloways 
and Ayrshires. | 


Tue SHortHorRN THE Best FoR THE F'ARMER. 


The best breed of cattle for the use of the ordinary farmers of this country, 
I think, is the Shorthorns. Some families of them are very good milkers, I have 
had very good milking Ayrshires, but I have known some of the best families of 
Durhams to give more milk than they would. I think it is best, in breeding cattle, to 
endeavour to combine the two qualities of milk and beef. I have known grade cattle 
to be very good milkers—crosses of Shorthorn bulls and Canadian cattle are just as. 
good as the Ayrshires for milking purposes. I think it is very injudicious for our 
farmers, if they want to get cattle either for beef or milk, to use any other than 
thoroughbred males. If they want to act for their own interest, they will have a full 
bred animal, and a good one at that. I would look for a good animal before I would 
jon. pedigree; though if a good animal has a good pedigree also, he is so much the 

etter. 
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Boots anp Bates Famiuies. 


I have seen the herds of Booth and Bates. I was at Captain Gunter’s, 
Wetherby, in 1868, when Mr. Cochrane bought Duchess 97, and in 1870 when 
Duchesses 101 and 103 were bought, and I came across to this country with them. I 
‘believe the Bates and Booth cattle have been kept pretty well separate up to the present 
‘time. It is generally believed that these are the best families. I thought the Booth 
cattle were the best adapted for beef when I saw them first ; but I mix my animals, and 
if I get a good bull, I do not pay much attention if he is crossed in the two families, be- 
cause they are both thoroughbreds. 


Tue CANADIAN AND AmeRICAN Herp Books. 


So far as I know, the Canadian Herd Book is authentic. It contains the pedi- 
grees of the animals mentioned in it, and when a man buys them he can judge 
for himself as to their value. I would not breed from a short pedigree; but so 
far as I know, our Herd Book contains an honest record of the pedigrees. The 
remarks I heard here yesterday were the first I ever heard to the effect that it was 
valueless. I have the English, American, and Canadian Herd Books; also the Ken- 
ttucky Record. Mr. Clay yesterday spoke of the Ohio Record; I never heard ofit. A 
great many of the pedigrees in the American Herd Book have been disputed and found 
out to be wrong, but in some of the latter volumes I think they were all corrected. 


MANAGEMENT OF CALVES. 


I think it pays best to have the calves dropped towards the end of the year. 
I would sell the bulls when they are from twelve to fifteen months old. They 
are commonly bought in the spring for breeding purposes—about March or April. 
I have had very little experience with steers; I have not had them about the place for 
many years. This year I fed four heifers, and sold them for the English market. I 
usually keep my calves shut up in the house, and let them to the cows twice a day, 
morning and night. We usually keep them shut up for six or seven months, and give 
them grass when I can cut it, oats and peas, anda little bran. I allow the calves to 
run loose; I think this is better than tying them, as they need exercise. After they 
are weaned I allow them to continue to run loose until winter, and then I tie them up. 
I am speaking now of the heifer calves. The bull calves 1 allow to run loose in separate 
-boxes. 


Sommnc—Cattite FEeEp. 


I have done a little at the soiling system—not very much. I use western corn 
largely for cattle feed. I have tried no other food for soiling. I feed that when the 
grass is bad in the summer time. I cut it green, and haul it to another field and feed 
it to the cattle there by spreading it on the grass. I have used the western corn in the 
winter time. If we have not turnips enough, I find it very good cut and steamed and 
mixed with chaff. I think the soiling system would answer a very good purpose even 
on a small farm. It would be a great deal better for a small farmer than to let his 
cattle run around the roads, as many do, as it would not only have the effect of keeping 
the manure on the land, but wouid benefit the cattle themselves. I have not had much 
experience with any of the advertised cattle feeds. I have had sent to me little packages 
to have it tried, but so far as I saw the cattle derived no benefit from it, and I was never 
induced to buy any. So far as I am concerned, I would not advise its use. In the 
winter season I rely principally on turnips and hay. To the young cattle I give a little 
peas and oats chopped up—about half and half. Turnips are the principal roots I grow. 
I have had a few mangolds and carrots, but I consider turnips the most profitable and 
the surest crop. For the sheep and young cattle I cut the turnips, but to the others I 
feed them whole. I have not used a pulper on my farm. | 
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Brerepinc Cows.—ABorrTion. 


I have known my cows to breed both when in high and when in low condition. 
Some will breed, no matter what condition they are in, and others it is difficult to 
get to breed no matter how you keep them. I have had cows that have bred just 
as well when taking common fare in the fields with the other cattle as when kept 
in good condition. Some that were kept poor would not breed at all, and others 
that were kept in high condition would breed all the time. I don’t see that it 
makes much difference, though I think it hurts their constitutions to keep them 
in high condition for a number of years, and then let them get in low condition. 
I could not say that the kind of food they get has anything to do with their being 
non-breeders. I have had some difficulty with abortion for two or three years. It 
seemed to be infectious for that length of time. It seemed to me to be rather a serious 
business when it remained for two or three years, but we have not been troubled with 
it since that time. I don’t think it went because of any change in the treatment or feed 
of the cattle. Sometimes our best heifers won’t breed. I cannot attribute that to any 
particular cause. I generally breed my heifers at two years-old. But I consider that 
we would have better cows and raise healthier, stronger animals if we left them until 
they were three years old—that is, if they would breed then. In the case of non-breed- 
ing females, we have tried a good many bulls and the result seems to be the same. Of ~ 
course there are some males that are not sure. There seems to have been more trouble 
in this way during late years than there was before, but what the cause of it is I cannot 


tell. 
First Crosssks. 


I have seen very good animals produced, and well fitted for export, from the first 
cross—both in cattle and sheep—better, very often, than the second cross, because they 
are liable to breed back to one side or the other, and they sometimes go to the bad side. 
T would not consider it desirable to couple two crosses together. I would use a half: 
bred female but not a half-bred sire; I would not cross with a half-bred sire of any 


kind, 


CoLoUR IN THE SHORTHORN. 


To Mr. Stock.—I have tried a cross between an Ayrshire cow and a Shorthorn bull, 
and have obtained a middling good animal. We know that by continuous breeding of 
the Shorthorns their colour has changed like the fashions. White was the first fashion- 
able colour, and then roan. ‘The shorthorns when I knew them first were a different 
shaped animal from the animal we have now—they were larger and coarser. Red seems 
now to be the fashionable colcur. I think the whites and roans are better milkers than 
the deep red, better feeders, and better animals altogether. 


ImprovinG THEIR STOCK. 


To Mr. Malcolm.—There was more improvement in the stock of the ordinary farmers: 
of our section of the country ten or fifteen years ago than there is now; I do not know 
for what reason. During the last year or two they are taking more interest in the im- 
provement of their stock. When they went back their cattle did not seem to be selling 
so well, and I am sorry to say it was too much the case that our young men, during the 
last twelve or fourteen years, did not find it so fashionable to go into the raising of stock 
as to go into some profession. The young men now seem to want more education than 
they got a few years ago; and when they get education they don’t want to dirty their 
hands with work, but try some easier way of making their living. I would not consider 
education a disadvantage to a young farmer if the young men had more common sense 
and would go back to the farm. Ido not know what remedy to suggest for this dislike 
of the farm. I think it would be an advantage for ordinary farmers, with farms of a. 
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hundred or a hundred and fifty acres, to go generally into the breeding of high class 
animals—even the breeding and selling of bulls for the improvement of the common 
stock of the country. The farmers would have to buy from each other to keep their own 
stock improved, and there would be more good cattle in the country for export to other 
countries. ‘The reason our farmers do not adopt the soiling system more generally is, 
I believe, because it requires more work. Work seems to be a great bugbear in this 
country, and people seem to prefer to do things in the easiest way they can. 


Hicu anp Low CownpitTrion. 


Ido not make any distinction between the expressions “high condition” and ‘breea- 
ing condition.” ‘High condition” I would call in show condition. Some animals will 
breed in whatever condition they maybe. Ihave heard it said that some animals are injured 
by being in show condition, but I have never found it to be the case in my experience. 
T have never heard of any breeder becoming ruined by getting his animals in so high a 
condition that they will not breed, but I have known men to be ruined to some extent by 
getting highbred animals and not knowing how to take care of them. I have fed a good 
deal of bran to my stock. I think for young animals bran is very good for keeping them 
erowing ; but if you have plenty of roots you can do with less bran. Milk food, I think, 
is very good if it is mixed with other food, and the animals seem to like it better than 
anything else. 


SuortHorns As Muinxkers. 


To Mr. Gibson.—For milking purposes I would choose a Shorthorn bull to cross 
with the common Canadian cows. I have not had experience with an Ayrshire bull, but 
I believe a Shorthorn bull belonging to a good milking family would produce more milk 
than an Ayrshire. A pure Shorthorn I would call an animal with a good many crosses, 
and from imported stock on both sides. I would not call an animal with four crosses & 
Shorthorn, and would not approve of it being entered in a herd-book. Even if it was 
entered in the herd-book, I do not think it would make the herd-book any the less valua- 
ble, because a man can always sce whether an animal has a short pedigree or not. Even 
if a farmer had only ten cows I believe it would pay him to buy a good bull. 

To Mr. Malcolm.—The heifers which I could not get to breed were not those that 
were kept in high condition for show purposes. I think all the cows I took to the shows 
were breeders; I don’t know of a bad one among them. I consider the Canadian Herd 
Book just as reliable as the American. 


Fancy Prices, 


To Mr. Whitelaw.—I think it is a mere fancy that makes some buyers give higher 
prices for some Dukes for breeding purposes than they will-for others; many of them 
are uo better than others which sell at lower prices. Ihave seen a good many Duchesses 
sold at high prices at New York Mills sale, to go to England and Kentucky, which are 
not alive now. One of the best investments a farmer can make is to buy a good bull 
for $200 or $300. I have come to the conclusion that unless the farmers of Canada set 
to work to drain their lands and improve their stock, they may as well pull up their 
sticks at once. ‘ 


ImporTATION OF STOCK. 


To Mr. Dymond.—I have been engaged in farming since I came to this country 
in 1885. My father and uncle were farmers all their lifetime. In 1835 I brought 
imported sheep and pigs to Markham for my uncle, Geo. Miller, and shortly after that I 
commenced the introduction of improved cattle. I had to look after a Durham bull 
which had been bought by my uncle in 1834 from Mr. Wingfield, and he bought another 
in 1846 from Mr. Howitt, Guelph, which stock he bought from Mr. Wingfield. They 
were the only Durham bulls-in that part of the country at that time. In that district 
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of country it is very common now for persons to own & well-bred bull. Owing to the 
introduction of these bulls there has been a material improvement in the native stock. 


SERVICES IN A SEASON.—SHORTHORNS AND AyRSHIRE Cows. 


A good bull can serve one hundred eows ina year. Ihada yearling bull that served 
eighty-nine cows in one season and took all the prizes in the same year. If the animal 
is kept in a healthy condition, it does not injure him to use him to that extent. I 
consider it profitable to cross Shorthorn bulls with Ayrshire cows for dairy purposes, 
but not more so than with the native stock. 


PEDIGREES. 


I have no herd-book for Ayrshires; the Canadian Herd Book does not include 
anything but Shorthorns. This Herd Book is compiled under the authority of the 
Agricultural Society. When I raise a calf, I send its pedigree to be entered in 
the Herd Book. The means they use to ascertain whether any statement is cor- 
rect is to refer to other Herd Books, and if the pedigree is not correct they will 
reject it. Besides, a man’s reputation is at stake, and if he sends anything that 
is wrong knowingly, he will never be recognized as a reliable breeder again. I don't 
think the Agricultural Society take any special means to verify the statements that are 
sent to them; I believe they depend upon the integrity of the breeders. The Bates and 
Booth cattle have, I believe, been intermingled to a certain extent. I think crosses of 
the two families are better than the products of in-breeding. 


BEEFING AND MILKING FAmMILIES.—CoRN—.SOILING, 


I would say that the Booths are better than the Bates for beef. There are 
various divisions of these families, which vary considerably in their milk and beef 
producing quality. I have no western corn growing this year, as I have no land 
suitable for it. At one time we imported a great quantity of corn into our part 
of the country for feeding purposes. We do not import much now. We use peas 
instead. I think they are as cheap, and they are as good as, or better than corn. 
A good many of my neighbours have been troubled with the bugs infesting their 
peas lately. None of the farmers with a hundred or a hundred and fifty acres 
of land in my district have adopted the soiling system that I know of. We have 
not yet discussed the subject, though I have seen a good deal of it in the agricul- 
tural papers. The local Agricultural Society have not yet taken the matter up. The 
advantages of the system to the ordinary farmers must be learned from the agricultural 
papers, but I don’t think many farmers read them, and they might remain in darkness 
so far as any steps to enlighten them are concerned. From a farmer’s point of view, I 
don’t think the present school system is at all a good system. There are more branches 
taught in the schools than are taught thoroughly. 


THe Export Traps. 


I do not know whether the decline of interest in the improvement of stock 
has been owing to the termination of the Reciprocity Treaty in 1866. Up to within 
a few years ago our farmers found their market for the sale of their cattle chiefly 
in the United States. The beginning of the cattle trade with England, two or 
three years ago, has been, I think, the cause of stimulating a revival of the cattle 
trade, and I think there is at the present time a greater spirit of enterprise among 
the farmers than there has been for the past two years. For the production of 
beef for export I strongly recommend the use of the Durhams. They are a heavier 
animal and produce better beef than any other. I have seen a good many of the 
Polled Angus breed in Scotland, but I could not say much about them. I thought 
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they were a good deal like the Galloways, only a more stylish animal, heavier and better 
for beef. I have had no experience as to how they would suit the English market, as 
compared with the Durham. The English papers seem to indicate that in the fat cattle 
markets, such as Smithfield, they would compete very favourably with the Shorthorns, 


ABORTION. 


When I spoke of abortion being infectious, I used the term in its popular sense of 
catching. The best English authorities on the subject, which I have read, use the term 
infectious as applied to abortion. Some of my cattle which had been troubled with abor- 
tion became good breeders in two or three years. I made no change in my mode of treat- 
ment, and I don’t think anything of that kind had anything to do with improving them. 
I do not keep them apart but let them run together, and since that time I have not had 
any trouble more than once or twice. 


FARMERS’ SONS. 


All my sons have remained on the farm except one. It is very much the prac- 
tice of our farmers’ sons to leave the farm. They seem to think that they can 
make a living easier than by working on the farm. I don’t think they are lazy, 
but they don’t like farm work. I could not say whether that is owing to our 
system of farming in this country being very unattractive. If we could make it more 
attractive, L would like to know the way. In the old country the farmers’ sons seem to 
like the farm very much. If improvements in agriculture and the management of stock 
were introduced among the farmers, and if they could get up some kinds of amusement 
on the farm, I think perhaps the young men would stick to ite 


ConpiItion oF Mae ANIMALS. 


To Mr. Dryden.—Male breeding animals I would keep in moderate condition and. 
give them plenty of exercise. For show purposes the higher condition is better, but for 
breeding purposes I think the moderate condition is the best. I have known male animals 
to be injured permanently by being kept in high condition for show purposes. I think the 
Durham cattle of to-day are considerably better than they were at one time. They are 
finer in bone and are more even and better in flesh. The Shorthorn animals, when I saw 
them first, appeared to be larger and grosser animals than I would like to have them now. 
As to colour, they are bred now mostly red, because they sell better, and red is the fashion- 
able colour. But that is not my taste; I prefer white or roans. I suppose it would be 
possible to cross the animals in until you could get an animal of a uniform colour. At 
first the Galloways were not all black or all mooleys, but they continued to be inbred until 
they became as they are now. I think the fashionable colour of the Shorthorns is a mere 
matter of taste. 

WintER FEEDING, 


To Mr. Byrne.—I think the most economical way in which a small farmer can raise 
his own cattle is to grow the stuff he feeds them on himself. If a farmer feeds his cattle 
all winter on straw, they won’t come out in very good condition in the spring. My cattle 
don’t get much straw ; I feed them principally on hay; but if straw were mixed with 
chop or bran or something of that kind, they would do very well on it. I think they 
would do better on it if it was softened than if it was dry. 


ScHOOLS. 


It costs more now to send a boy to school than it did thirty or thirty-five years ago, 
and I don’t know that there is more benefit to be derived now than there was then, 
although the schools are better. The teachers of to-day are a higher class of teachers than 
they were then. I have formed no opinion as to the benefit of teaching elementary farm- 
ing in the schools. 
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To Mr. Malcolm.—If a farmer’s son had a special taste for professional life, and 
would do better and enjoy life more in it than by working at manual labour on the farm, 
I would advise him to go into it, because if you try to make a person do something against 


his will he will never succeed in it. 


Farm Buitpines.—TuRNIPs.— W HEAT. 


To Mr. Dryden.—There have not been many new farm buildings put up in my district 
lately. The farmers usually keep their cattle housed up. I think that is a great advan- 
tage, as the natural heat of the cattle is kept up by putting them in a stable, and they 
require less food to be kept in good condition. It would not do so well to feed turnips to 
cattle kept outside in the cold as to those in the stable, as turnips are a cold food. Spring 
wheat in my vicinity has been a failure during the past few years. There was a blight on 
a great part of it last year, and although we had a very good crop it yielded very badly 
after it was threshed. ‘There seemed to be weevil in the joint and midge in the grain. 
We grew Club, Red Fern, and Fife, and it seemed to be all affected in the same way. We 
have not grown it at all this;year. Fall wheat is being grown more this year than it has. 
been during the last two years. It has been a very good crop lately. I could not give 
any special reason for its success. Clawson is the principal variety grown ; 1t seems to 
stand the winter and to grow better than other varieties. 


THISTLES.— W EEDS.— DRAINAGE. 


The principal weeds we have to contend with are Fox-Tail, or Summer Grass, 
and the Canada thistle. I have never seen wild oats or mustard to any extent. We 
have had Twitch Grass. I think the best way to get rid of the thistles is to let 
them grow well up, and then cut them down and plough the land. I do not think 
it is well to plough them until they are well grown up. We use turnips also to 
destroy the thistles. I have had a great deal of experience in the drainage of wet 
land on my farm. I think it pays very well to go into drainage, even for the 
thorough drainage of the driest portions of our land. If a man has wet lands and 
does not drain them, in my opinion, he might as well give up, because if crops are not put 
in early in the spring they do not come to much, and unless the land is drained they can’t 
be put in early. I would put drains three feet below the surface ; the main drain I would 
put a little deeper, of course. The depth depends a good deal on the kind of soil. The 
deeper the main drain is put the farther distance it will draw water from the sides. Drains 
do not do so well the first year as afterwards, or until the water begins to get a flow. I 
have used two-inch tile, but I would advise three-inch tile as being better; and if I had 
branches I would put in three-inch tiles, unless they were short, and in the main drain, 
larger, of course, than three-inch. 


JOHN MILLER. 


EVIDENCE OF MR. DRURY. 


Cuartes Drury, of Crown Hill, near Barrie, County of Simcoe, was called and 
examined. 


_ Lo Mr. Dryden.—I was born on the farm I now cultivate, and I have followed the 
business of farming since I left school at the age of twenty-one. I have been engaged in 
mixed husbandry--grain growing and stock raising. 


Fatt AND SPRING WHEAT. 


In my section, Clawson and Treadwell are the principal varieties of fall wheat 
grown, and spring Treadwell and White Russian are the principal varieties of spring 
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wheat. The Clawson has been grown pretty extensively for four years; the Treadwell — 
has been grown more or less for the last twelve years. Of the two varieties I prefer 
the Treadwell, although some are very much in favour of doing away with the use of 
Treadwell and adopting the Clawson. The spring Treadwell I have grown for four 
years. The White Russian is a new variety just coming into use in our section; but 
I think it will be the leading wheat for the next two or three years. With me the 
spring Treadwell has been more successful, however. I do not know any other name 
applied to this wheat; it is a bearded wheat and resembles fall wheat very much, being . 
coarse, strong, and tall 


Sprinc WHEAT A FAILURE. . 


My spring wheat has been a comparative failure for four years past; but the 
~ Treadwell of which I speak has not failed to so great an extent as the other varieties. 
According to my ewn observation, the failure of the spring wheat crop is characterized 
by the straw being weak and breaking down with ordinary rains, and by being at- 
tacked with a blight. During the last two or three years the whole of the wheat each 
year was destroyed in two or three days, We have not been able to explain the cause 
of this blight. The average yield of the spring Treadwell has been eighteen or twenty 
bushels to the acre up to last year, when I don’t think it averaged more than twelve 
or fourteen. ! : 


FALL WHEAT—AVERAGE YIELD. 


Fall wheat averages twenty-five bushels to the acre, but in 1879 the crop was not 
so good. So far as fall wheat is concerned I cannot observe any difference between 
the yield of one season and another during the last fourteen years. On my farm the 
highest yield was forty bushels to the acre, and the lowest eighteen, which I obtained 
last year. I have not used salé asa manure. Some of my neighbours have used it, but 
I cannot speak from personal knowledge as to whether it has been a cure for any of the 
ills of wheat or not. A neighbour assured me that it had partly cured the evil of the 
straw falling down, and I have been so much impressed with what I have heard in refer- 
ence to it, that I purpose making use of it. I may confidently state that the yield of fall 
wheat is not decreasing in my neighbourhood ; spring wheat has decreased to scarcely 
enough for seed in some cases. I presume that about seventy-five per cent. of the land 
now clear in my district is fit to be cultivated. 7 


EFFECTS oF CLEARING THE LAND. 


The clearing of the land of forests has undoubtedly made a difference in the growth 
of fall wheat. I have a field sown with fall wheat sheltered on two sides by a wood, 
and I venture to say that it is as fine a field of wheat as can be found anywhere in the 
whole Province. I attribute this solely to the protection from storm and wind afforded 
by the surrounding bush. Such a protection is especially valuable during a season like 
last winter, when we had very little snow on the ground. 


Fatt WHEAT on FALLOW oR PEA STUBBLE. 


I have never used a clover sod as a seed bed for fall wheat; I have never seen 
it used by anybody in my neighbourhood. About one-third of the fall wheat is sown 
on stubble land after peas, and about two-thirds on summer fallow after an oat crop. It 
is a very rare thing to sow wheat after barley. Fall wheat is usually sown on fallow 
or pea stubble. Spring wheat is sown after peas or roots, ploughed in the fall or 
spring, This is an almost universal custom in the northern part of the country to which 
T belong. 1 
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UsE OF PLASTER. 


The only artificial fertilizer I have ever used is plaster. I use that principally on 
clover. I have not noticed its effect to last over to the grain crop on the following year, but 
{ have noticed its effect on the grass crop. I have tried the experiment of covering part 
of a ten-acre field with plaster, and leaving the other part bare ; and any one passing 
along one end of the field and looking down it could easily tell from the appearance of 
the hay where the plaster was sown and where the field was left without plaster. There 
was at least three or four inches difference in the height, and the hay grew stronger and 
more luxuriant. I put on the plaster about the second week in May. I think that the 
clover should be spreading over the ground before the plaster is sown. 


Cost or Raisinc SPRING AND Fatt WHEAT. 


I estimate the cost of raising an acre of fall wheat on a first-class fallow at $21.10; 
which sum is made up as follows :—Interest on value of land, $3; preparation of land. 
for crop, $9; seed, $1.50; sowing and harvesting, $2; threshing, $1.60; manure, $4. 
I include the labour in this estimate. In the preparation of the farm for the crop, I 
charge a first-class summer fallow, although it is scarcely fair to charge the whole fallow 
to the wheat, because the effect of that fallow is seen in the four succeeding crops ; but 
I have not put it at a high figure, because we should have four ploughings and sixteen 
harrowings. For the raising of an acre of spring wheat, I estimate the eost at $14.10, 
or $7 less than the fall wheat, represented by the saving in the item of the preparation of 
the land. 


MeEtTHOD or SowIna. 


At present in the northern part of the district where I live the larger portion of 
the wheat is sown by hand. In the southern part of the county the drill is almost uni- 
versal. During the last season, however, all through that northern country a great many 
drills have been purchased, and the sowing has been done very largely by drill instead of 
by hand. By hand we sow a bushel and a half of fall wheat to the acre, and by drill a 
bushel and a quarter; of spring wheat, we sow by hand about a bushel and three pecks, 
and by drill a bushel anda half. I have had a pretty good opportunity during the last 
two years of noticing the effect of drilling upon the fall wheat, and I have observed 
that the fall wheat that was sown by drill came through the winter in better condition 
than that which was sown broadcast. Though I cannot speak from personal experience, 
I believe that in oats and wheat the use of the drill will produce a better yield. 


MANURING A FALLOW. 


When I am preparing to fallow a field, I put my barn-yard manure upon it the fall 
before, plough it under, and work it in during the next summer when I fallow. I donot 
know that this is the best way, but I do it then with the view of utilizing my time in 
the best way. I think the first crop grown on the land after that application receives 


the full benefit of the manure, and I have no hesitation in saying that you get the best 
results, so far as fall wheat is concerned. 


VARIETIES OF WHEAT. 


To Mr. Gibson.—The Scott wheat has been tried in our section, though I have not 
tried it myself. It is not liked very well, I believe. The Treadwell, taking it all in all, 
has been the best fall wheat we have had, and it is better liked by the millers and brings 
a better price than the Clawson. 
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Hesstan Fry—ReEntTAL—TuRNIPS—MANURB. 


To Mr. Malcolm.—There was a little damage done last year by the Hessian fly, 
both to the spring and the fall wheat, but more particularly to the spring. The weakness 
of the straw was not occasioned by it. You can trace the weakening of the straw to dif- 
ferent causes altogether. I cannot say I know enough about the Scott wheat to urge any 
particular objection against it. One hundred acres of good cleared land would rent, I 
think, for $300 a year, though I would not rent mine for that. I estimate a profit of 
about eight per cent. on the value of my farm. The ordinary value of a farm in my dis- 
trict is $40 an acre. I raise a good many turnips. I manure my turnip land. I manage 
to have manure both for my turnip land and for fallowing. In that respect my circum- 
stances are, I suppose, a little exceptional. I have 350 acres of land, of which about 200 
acres are cleared, and [ have kept a proportionately large quantity of stoek, and: all the 
manure they produced has been applied to the land. During the summer I leave the 
manure in the barn-yard. I have not tried manuring on the surface in the winter time. 

To Mr. Whitelaw.—I usually manure pea stubble with barn-yard manure. After 
the peas are taken off, I plough under and sow. There are a variety of opinions about the Lost 
Nation wheat. I think it is a good wheat. I have seen the Russian and the Lost Nation 
wheats in the mill; I am doubtful if there is much difference between them. If the 
Clawson ripens it is a good wheat, but if it does not ripen properly, it is one that the mil- 
ler does not care to buy, as it will not grind well. It does not stand the winter any better 
than others we have tried. 


Sprinc WHEAT CROPPING. 


To Mr. Malcolm.—I don’t think the Spring Treadwell is what is known as the Red 
River wheat. I don’t know anything about the Arnautka by personal observation. 

To Mr. McMillan.—I succeed very well in raising spring wheat after turnips. Our 
spring wheat altogether has been very poor, but we have had just as good results after 
roots as any other crops. I don’t think the blight is caused by the land becoming impov- 
erished ; I think it is owing to some atmospheric influence. In one field of first-class land, 
where I expected to obtain thirty bushels to the acre, the blight came and I only got 
fourteen bushels. It has been just as bad in well-drained land as anywhere else. I have 
been very successful in raising peas, and have not been troubled with the bug. ) 

To Mr. Byrne.—I have not discovered any remedy for the spring wheat blight. I 
have thought that I might overcome it by sowing in superior soil, but I tried that and did 
not succeed. I believe the use of salt has been beneficial to some extent. When salt has 
been used, there has not been so much trouble in the weakening of the straw ; it becomes 
brighter and firmer, and the crop ripens better. The cut-worm has not attacked my spring 
wheat. 

To Mr. Malcolm.—My soil is a clay loam. 


Fatt WHEAT AND THE FORESTS, 


To Mr. Dymond.—In my earlier days the country was much more largely timbered 
than it is now. So far as my knowledge extends the yield of fall wheat averages now as 
much per acre as it did fourteen years ago, or when the land was first broken up. This result 
has been largely attained by the practice of making a good fallow, putting the manure of 
the year on that fallow, and sowing it with fall wheat. The average yield of fall wheat in 
my district has been twenty-five bushels to the acre, which I think is a fair average for the 
whole country. After taking into account everything a farmer does, and charging every 
expense he is put to, he will clear $4 on that twenty-five bushels. The forests have not been 
cleared systematically in my district with a view to protecting the farmers’ crops. The 
case I spoke of was accidental and not designed. Nothing has been done in the direction 
of replanting forest trees ; no steps have been taken to consider the subject in any way. 
We do not think that we have reached the miserable condition which requires us to face 
that difficulty yet. We have more bush than there is in many parts of the West. Much 
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less spring wheat has been sown this year than has been sown for twenty years past. Fall 
wheat is more generally grown than formerly. I think there is a universal tendency in 
my part of the country to raise more stock, in view of the export trade to Britain, than 
was formerly the case. 


BARLEY GROWING. 


To Mr. Dryden.—There is not much barley grown in the northern part of the 
County of Simcoe; it is grown more largely in the southern part. Barley, 1 have no 
doubt, is an exhausting plant, and takes out of the land more than twice as much food as 
is required for wheat. We came to the conclusion, as we heard that other portions of the 
country were producing fifty or sixty bushels of barley to the acre while we could only 
obtain thirty bushels, that we could not raise it profitably. Some farmers in our district. 
will not raise more than twenty-five bushels. The barley falls very much in the same 
way as the spring wheat ; the straw softens and breaks down with the blight. The usual 
practice is to sow barley after peas or roots ; sometimes after fall wheat and after the 
ground has been carefully prepared and manured. Almost invariably the ground that. 
has grown a root crop will be sown with spring wheat or barley. I think barley succeeds 
ag well after a root crop as after wheat. I have not heard of any special fertilizers for 
parley. I don’t think there is much difference between the cost of raising an acre of 
barley and an acre of spring wheat. There is a little difference in the cost of the 
seed ; but I think the cost of raising an acre of barley is about $13.20. I would not like 
to express any decided opinion, drawn from my own experience, as to the use of a drill 
for sowing. I was induced to use drills this year by parties who represented that there 
was great advantage in using the tube drill for all kinds of grain. The drill I use is so 
arranged that I can regulate the depth that I want to put my seed. There is undoubtedly 
some danger in planting barley too deep. 

To Mr. Walson.—The barley we sow is usually the six-rowed barley.. We do not 
raise the two-rowed barley. I don’t know of any difference in the product of the two 
kinds. 

To Mr. Maicolm.—We usually sow grass seed with barley... 

To Mr McMillan.—We plough in the fall for our barley and wheat. We usually 
cultivate, and then plough again. If the soil is loose and open, we just cultivate and put 
the barley or wheat in ; but if it is at all hard, we usually plough it up in the spring. 

To Mr. Byrne.-—We do not use any special fertilizer. 1 cannot say whether they 
are useful or not. 


Fatt WHEAT AND BARLEY.—Farm AccountTs.—DRILL SEEDING. 


To Mr. Dymond.—During the last four years I have realized about 60 cents on bar- 
ley; that would be about $18 per acre. Fall wheat would average $1. That would be a 
profit of about $5.00 an acre on barley, and $4.00 an acre on fall wheat. The reason we 
do not cultivate barley largely is that we find we must fallow in order to rid the country 
of the thistles that are covering it, and if we do not fallow we cannot grow fall wheat. 
Besides, barley is a most exhausting crop to the land, so that even if we realize a larger 
profit upon it, it is a more expensive crop than fall wheat. Asa rule the farmers in my 
district do not keep accounts ; taking the farmers as a class I do not think there is one in 
a hundred that keeps any accounts at all. Ido. The reason grain sown with a drill 
keeps better during the winter is that it is sown at a uniform depth, and seems therefore 
to have a better hold on the land and to resist better the heaving of the frost. Last win- 
ter, at any rate, the wheat sown with a drill was saved, while that sown broadcast 
was killed. 
_ Lo Mr. Malcolm.—Observation has told me that barley is an exhausting crop, and I 
think there is a reason forit. It is laid down asa principle in botany that a plant with 
a narrow leaf and rapid growth draws its sustenance almost exclusively from the soil, while 
‘plant with a larger leaf draws a portion of its sustenance from the atmosphere. 
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To Mr. Dryden.—I grow oats extensively; the yield is from thirty-five to forty 
bushels to the acre. It is a very reliable crop with us, though the oats have been struck 
with rust occasionally. It is an atmospheric evil altogether. I think the early sown 
oats are generally more reliable than the late sown. I think early sowing is the best for 
every kind of grain. Our season is a short one, and if the hot weather comes on before 
the plant has grown much, it hastens too rapidly to maturity. In the spring I would 
‘wait only till the land was dry enough, and I would then sow everything Icould. The 
Norway is the most popular oat in our district. On the whole, within my recollection 
there has been rather a decrease in the yield. That has been attributable, I think, to 
poor tillage. We usually sow the oats as the closing crop of the rotation before we fal- 
low, and I have no doubt that if the oat crop had a better chance, we would get a better 
yield. We principally sow our oats broadcast. This year I have sown everything with 
a tube drill. I sowed two bushels and a half broadcast to two bushels with the tube 
drill. The difference in the cost of raising an acre of oats, barley, and spring wheat is not 
much more, I think, than the difference in the cost of the seed. My estimate of the cost 
of raising an acre of oats is $13. About forty bushels to the acre is a very good crop. 
We have been in the habit of supplying the lumbermen of the district north of us with 
oats. About 40 cents a bushel would be the average price obtained ; some years it is 
down to 30 and others up to 50 cents. We get these prices because we are convenient to 
the lumber district. We could not get so much if we sent our oats to Toronto. We do 
not grow rye, except occasionally as a green crop to plough under. 


PEas. 


We grow peas extensively, and the pea crop is found to be very profitable. The maxi- 
mum yield of peas is about 30 bushels to the acre; the average would be probably 25 
bushels. The Golden Vine is the principal variety grown. It is a small pea. We 
have not grown the Black or the Marrowfat pea to any great extent. The average 
price per bushel obtained for peas is about 55 cents. They go principally to England, 
and of course we compete with Toronto. This year I sold peas for 63 cents, which 
I think is a little above the average. I do not think there is any special course 
to be followed in preparing the ground for the pea crop. I put the cost of raising 
‘an acre of peas at $13. The pea crop is generally sown on the spring ploughing. 
We have no failure in the pea crop except what is caused by unfavourable weather 
—occasionally too much rain. We have no mildew. Peas are the best crop we have. 
I have never seen a pea bug in our district. The pea crop is usually followed by wheat. 
‘The cultivation of the pea has a beneficial effect on the land ; a heavy crop of peas leaves 
‘the land in as good a condition as a summer fallow. If the pea crop is a partial failure, 
it allows weeds and thistles to grow up ; but I hold that a good crop of peas leaves the 
ground in as good or a better condition than it was in before it was sown. Peas ought, I 
think, certainly to be sown with drills, as they are better covered in that way than when 
sown by hand. 

Lo Mr. Wilson.—I consider the black oat to be more productive than the white oat, 
Tt has a good straw and stands up very well. About every fourth year I should like to 
change my seed. I would prefer getting my seed from the north. 

Lo Mr. Malcolm.—Oats, like barley, are an exhausting crop, and if I were renting 
my land, I do not think I would rent it to any person to grow a crop of oats at a less 
rate than for a crop of wheat. I would not say that peas increase the fertility of the soil, 
but they leave it in a fine, open, healthy condition, without exhausting its fertility. 
This I believe is owing to the fact that the peas have a large quantity of broad leaves, 
which draw a large amount of sustenance from the atmosphere. That is the theory, and 
the facts bear it out. A crop grown on pea stubble is superior to that grown on root crop. 

Lo Mr. Whitelaw.—I think barley and oats are about equal in exhausting the land. 
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To Mr. McMillan.—The Canada thistle is almost the only weed we have to contend 
against. We have no wild oats, or mustard, or pigeon weed. I consider barley to be 
more exhausting to the soil than wheat. 

To Mr. Gaibson.—If the tobacco plant is an exhausting plant and has a broad leaf, it 
is, perhaps, an exception to the rule I have mentioned. _It is of little use to plough un- 
der a narrow-leafed plant, which draws all its substance from the ground, because it adds 
nothing to it; but a broad-leafed plant, which gathers its substance largely from the air, 
must be beneficial to the ground when ploughed under. 


InDIAN Corn.—POTATOES. 


To Mr. Dryden.—We do not grow Indian corn much. Potatoes are not very largely 
grown in my district ; there have been more sown this year than ever before. We grow 
the Early Rose, the Late Rose, and toa limited extent, the Peerless, but principally the 
Barly Rose. I think they will be superseded shortly by the Late Rose or some other 
new variety. The potato crop is a pretty successful one in our district. The potato 
bug made its appearance there first in 1874 ; but I do not think it is so destructive as 
formerly, and does not seem to be laying eggs so abundantly. There is no other insect 
enemy of the potato that we have to contend against. Sometimes the potatoes ripen too 
early on account of dry weather. There is usually a large surplus of potatoes in my town- 
ship, which are sold principally to the lumbermen in the north. The principal other root. 
crop we grow is the turnip. 


Root Crops. 


We grow a few carrots for our horses, but we have not grown mangolds. We 
generally have a fair crop of turnips, unless the dry weather makes against the size of 
the roots; unfavourable weather is the only enemy of the turnips amongst us. I think 
probably 550 bushels to the acre would be the average we grow. Last year I raised a 
thousand bushels to the acre under exceptional circumstances. I think a root crop: 
exhausts the land to a certain extent. It is not indispensable in a rotation of crops. 
But a farmer, when he wants to clean a portion of his land, instead of leaving it a naked 
fallow, naturally says to himself that if he can clean his land and obtain a quantity of 
roots for his cattle at the same time, he will do so. I find it almost essential to have 
some roots for my stock. Of course I have done without them, but I find that cattle do 
not thrive well unless they get some turnips every day. I have never estimated the cost. 
of raising an acre of turnips. I usually sow as near to the 20th of June as possible. If 
you sow earlier the plants are apt to be injured by the fly, although the early sown roots 
are likely to be more solid than those sown late. A late sown turnip may attain to a 
good size, but it will not weigh so much or be so solid as one of an equal size sown earlier. 
I have never been troubled with turnips rotting ; but generally speaking, an early sown 
turnip will keep better than one late sown. 


Potato PLantinc.—Turnie FEEDING. 


__ Lo Mr. Malcolm.—I plant my potatoes with a plough in every third furrow ten inches. 
wide. I cut the seed, and always split it lengthways. If you cut it at random you may 
get the seed all on one side, and you will have lots of potatoes, but they will be crowded 
and small, Every morning we give all our stock a good feed of turnips before we give 
them any dry feed. After a feed of turnips the cattle relish dry feed, and eat more 
largely of it than if you fed the dry feed first and the turnips afterwards. For potatoes 
and turnips we use the ordinary barrow drill driven by hand. I sow about a pound of 
seed to the acre ; but it is necessary to take into consideration the nature of the land. If 
it 1s rough, you may put on more—perhaps a pound and a half—and if the land is fine, 
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and the seed likely to grow well, you may put on less. I think two pounds to the acre is 
too much. 

To Mr. Byrne.—On the average, potatoes yield 160 bushels to the acre. There is 
no doubt the average has been reduced during the last few years by the use of Paris Green 
on the tops. I have fed them to cattle in some seasons; but I don’t think they are any 
better than turnips, except for milch cows. They produce more milk, and milk with a 
better flavour. I find it advantageous to mix boiled potatoes with bran for milch cows 


Paris GREEN, 


To Mr. Malcolm.—I have applied Paris Green. The first two years I used it I mixed 
it with flour and land plaster in the proportion of about one to twenty. Last year I used 
it with water. I apply it by rubbing it through an ordinary tin dish punctured with 
holes like a sieve ; when I use it with water, I put a large teaspoonful in a pail of water, 
and sprinkle it on the tops with a pine brush. But if you get Paris Green perfectly good, 
you need not use more than half that quantity. 


Sortina System, 


To Mr. Dryden.—I have not adopted the soiling system to any extent. I have 
never grown corn or clover for the purpose. Practically speaking, the soiling system has not 
at all been adopted by my neighbours. I find a difficulty in the dry weather of obtaining 
enough pasture for my stock, and it is a growing difficulty ; but I think that difficulty 
might be met by the adoption of the soiling system. The reason I have not adopted it is 
that I have a large swamp which has been surface drained ; but if I were situated as my 
neighbours are, | would grow green crops to take the place of the dry feed of the pasture. 
I think the farmers are making a great mistake in not adopting it more largely than they 
are doing. There is not much land in my district used exclusively for pasture that could 
be ploughed profitably. 


PERMANENT PASTURES.—ROTATIONS. 


I don’t think permanent pastures would succeed so well in this country as they 
do in the old country. The proper rotation of crops is, I think, after breaking up a 
sod first to sow oats, let that be followed by roots or fallow, then sow wheat, then peas, 
then barley, oats, or spring wheat, and then seed down with whatever may be required 
according to the circumstances. Many complain of an increasing difficulty in getting 
the seed to catch. I think that is owing to the soil becoming less fertile every year. 
Wheat and barley will grow about the same after a root crop ; if you were seeding down 
in a field that had either peas or roots in the previous year, I don’t think you would 
find much difference. 


MANAGEMENT OF MANURE. 


I find it most suitable to put on the manure in the fall, because I have the benefit 
of it for the wheat crop of next year. I have not adopted any special means for the 
preservation of my manure. I allow it to rot in the yard before applying it. Farmers 
generally pay no attention to caring for their manure, and especially the liquid portion 
of it. There is no general system of collecting it and spreading it on the fieids. I 
usually draw it and put it in heaps on the land, so that it can be spread by hand just 
before ploughing. I have tried the plan of spreading the manure on the ground and 
leaving it without ploughing it under, but for wheat I think it is better to have it 
ploughed under, although I know that is contrary to the opinion of many. My swamp 
land contains fourteen or fifteen inches of muck. I have not tried to utilize that. I 
never felt the necessity of it, having a large stock. Wood ashes are used as a fertilizer 
to some extent in my district. I bought a quantity last fall at six cents a bushel, and 
applied it to the land before sowing fall wheat. I don’t know what the result will be, 
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RECUPERATION OF IMPOVERISHED LANDS. 


T have not had experience in the improvement of impoverished lands, beyond paying 


attention to any field that was not yielding so wellas if thought it should. I have not seen 
others trying experiments in that direction; but of course 1b 1s a question which will have 
to be faced by the people before very long. My experience has been somewhat out of 
the ordinary way, because I keep a large stock, and feeding this stock largely from the 
produce of land newly cleared, I have been able to keep up the fertility of the soil, and 
even to increase it during the last few years. If I wanted to recuperate the soil I would 
employ fallowing, and I would plough under green crops, and put on all the manure I 
could get. I have an idea that the cheapest plan would be to plough under green crops. 
If you cannot get clover, you can get rye, which ig very good to plough under in the 
spring, and buckwheat, which will grow if there is hardly any fertility left in the soil. 
Peas, I think, are too valuable a crop to plough under. 

To Mr. Wilson.—After leaving the manure for a few months in my barn-yard, I find 
it partly rotted, and a little green in the bottom. I would prefer to have it all rotted, 
put I can only accomplish that by turning it. If my farm was badly infested with weeds 
I would turn the manure to kill the seeds. 

To Mr. Byrne.—If manure is in fair condition, is not too long and green, about 


twenty waggon loads per acre I consider a very good coat. 
DIFFICULTIES WITH ROTATION. 


To Mr. Dymond.—The system of rotation of crops is generally followed by the 
farmers in my neighbourhood. When you are carrying out a rotation, your calculations 
may be entirely thrown out if the seed fails to catch ; then you hardly know what to do. 
I don’t think the same difficulty occurs in England, owing, not to the higher state of cul- 
tivation of the land there, but to the better condition of the atmosphere for the growth 


of grass. 


Wastrut FARMING.—LEASES. 


The cause of the impoverishment of farms in my district is that the farmers do 
not appear to realize the advantages of reserving a portion of their produce in order to 
improve the land. There are farmers who sell every bushel of grain they raise, except a 
few bushels to feed their horses on, all the hay they have got except what they must keep, 
and all their straw. They won’t bring anything on the land, they keep two or three old — 
scrub horses and cattle, and they will not put forty loads of manure on their whole farm. 
Some of these farms are mortgaged for far more than they will bring, and are being purchased ) 
by outsiders, the sons of settlers in the older parts of the Province, and English settlers — 
who are coming in. Comparatively few farms in my district are rented. Those that are, 
are usually leased for five years. I know of one lease, which has conditions as to the © 
method of farming and the retaining on the land of certain quantities of the stuff grown ; | 
but I fancy as a rule there are no such conditions. When a man takes a farm on lease, | 
his object is to get all he can out of it for the market. | 

To Mr. Byrne.—If a farmer follows the system of the rotation of crops, and keeps a , 
certain quantity of stock, there is no danger of his farm running down. Buta practical | 
difficulty presents itself in this country. It is a difficult matter for a farmer to keep the 
quantity of stock that is necessary to enable him to maintain the fertility of his soil with | 
barn-yard manure only ; because if a man keeps that much stock, he cannot raise food — 
enough for them, and is obliged to go on the market and buy. Without the favourable 
circumstances that surround myself it seems to me impossible for the ordinary farmer to 
keep that quantity of stock which will give him sufficient manure to keep up the quality 
of his land. His only hope is in first-class thoroughbred grades, from which he gets an in-- 
come that does not force him to do injustice to his land. I think a man must have a little . 
capital, in addition to the ordinary products of his farm, to renew the fertility of his land. 
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Indian corn was used to a considerable extent for feeding purposes until within the last 


two or three years. I never attached very much importance to bran, except for milch 
cows. 


UNDERDRAINING. 


To Mr. Dryden.—I have paid considerable attention to drainage, although I have 
not gone into any general system of drainage. I have not been able to use tiles until 
within the last year. Wood and stone drains are what I have used. For wood drains I 
have used two inch scantling, with a six inch board at the top and bottom, except where 
the soil is hard and solid, in which case the bottom board is not needed. I never used 
any other kind of wood than pine. I have some stone drains which are about twenty 
inches broad, and about three feet two inches deep, a little deeper than the ordinary tile 
drain. I have not had any difficulty with these drains clogging. Most of the drains have 
a fair fall. I would not put in a stone drain where it would havea flat or sandy bottom. 
I have never putin any tile drains before this year. In one case I hada field that was 
unsafe for the stock to go into in certain seasons. I took that field, cleared the brush out 
of it, and grew several crops of hay, but it had always too much water. I drained it 
thoroughly, and the result is that it is better for the cattle than the higher land. Exces- 
sive moisture is not so bad for that field as for those where there are no drains. The 
water runs off, but there is no baked surface left behind ; and the dry weather does not 
affect it so badly as it does the undrained fields. After having seen the results of my ex- 
periments in drainage, if I had to borrow money at ten per cent., I think it would pay 
me to drain my wet lands. 


Tite Drainace Act. 


I do not know of any in my district who have taken advantage of the Tile Drainage 
Act. Iam of opinion that many of the farmers are not even aware that the fund exists, 
As reeve of the township in which I live, I have taken considerable pains to inform the 
people that there is such a fund, but so far we have not had any applications for money 
set apart by the Act fordrainage purposes. My conviction is that the reason the farmers 
in my township do not avail themselves of the advantages of that Act is that they have 
not a proper understanding of the benefits it holds forth to them. From my observa- 
tion, I find large quantities of the finest land we have in the country are wet lands, 
with a good clay subsoil ; and I think if that land were drained, it would rank at once as 
the best land in the country. All these wet lands could be reclaimed and utilized at a 
very moderate expenditure for underdraining them. I think it would pay so well that if 
my farm needed draining, and I had to borrow money at ten per cent. and mortgage my 
farm to get it drained, I would do it. I think the Act expressly declares that the money 
lent for the purpose of drainage shall be a first lien upon the land, and many people are 
debarred from taking advantage of the fund by reason of having their farms already 
mortgaged. 

To Mr. Byrne.—As to the length of time a wooden drain will last, this summer I 
inspected a drain which was laid in 1870, and I found the lumber sound. It was good 
pine lumber. The scantling for the side of the drain was 2 x 2inches. The six inch 
board on the top and bottom just covers the whole, and leaves the size of the drain 2 x 2 
inches. I think that drain will last for another ten years. 

To Mr. Dymond.—The farmers in my township have not yet taken advantage of 
either the Act of 1878 entitled “An Act respecting investment in tile drainage deben- 
tures,” or the Act passed in the subsequent year, extending its provisions to stone or tim- 
ber drainage. On looking at the Act, I cannot discover any provision which makes the 
money lent for drainage purposes a first lien on the land. The only section bearing on 
that point, sub-Section 3 of Section 20, does not seem to bear that construction ; this sub- 
section provides for the advance by the Government to a township being a first charge on 
the township funds. I have endeavoured as far as I could to bring the matter before my 
neighbouring farmers ; but no other means, in the shape of township society meetings or 
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otherwise, have been used for that purpose. We have a prosperous Township Associa- 
tion ; but its whole aim is to get up as good a show and prize list as possible, and its an- 
nual meeting is entirely devoted to appointing Directors, etc., and no time is devoted to 
the discussion of such questions as the drainage of farms. We have grange societies also, 
which are a sort of club for the farmers, in my township. 


IMPROVING STOCK. 


To Mr. Dryden.—I am engaged to a considerable extent in stock raising. I keep 
good grade cattle, which I feed for the English market. I breed my own animals, though 
I would prefer purchasing and feeding if I could doso. In my breeding I always use 
thoroughbred male Shorthorns, Previous to the last three or four years there has not 
been much attention paid in my district to the use of thoroughbred animals. _ Previous to 
that time the farmers were willing to take what they could get so long as it was cheap, 
but since the English demand has sprung up people are willing to pay two or three dollars 
to have their cows served by thoroughbreds. 


CATTLE FOR Export.—Scruss anp Goop GrapxEs ConrTrasteEn. 


[ sell my cattle for the export trade at the age of three years and upwards. Under 
favourable circumstances they will reach 1,600 pounds at the age of three years and six, 
months. Within the last two years I have sold steers under four years old that weighed 
1,800, or 1,900 pounds. I have been able to obtain five cents a pound for such cattle ; 
but the high rates for freight are against us. I have had experience in feeding common 
bred scrub steers. I bought some native steers of a good average sample and fed them 
along with some of my own raising ; and these native steers were sold at a somewhat less 
price per pound, and while the steers of my own raising weighed 1,600 or 1,700 pounds, 
the best of these native steers went only 1,300 pounds. They were all treated alike from 
the time I got them, receiving the same pasture and the same feed, and I think they con- 
sumed about equal quantities, 


MANAGEMENT OF CALVEs, 


I aim to have my calves dropped about the last of March or the first of April. I take 
them right away from the dam at once, and never let them suck at all. I wean them and 
milk the cow, feeding the calf for seven weeks on new milk. I do not add anything during 
that time to the milk, and I give them all the milk they will take. I believe that is a more 
economical plan than to allow the calves to follow the dam. If you allow a calf to run with 
the dam, the running about is likely to keep it poor. Attheend of seven weeks I feed the 
calves skim milk. I do not wean them suddenly, but give them a feed of new milk occa- 
sionally before finally weaning them in order to accustom them to the change. Some- 
times the change will result in scouring, and I think it well to give them ground flaxseed 
boiled with the milk. When the cold weather comes on I give them ground oats, pea 
meal, hay, grass, or something of that kind. In the winter time I tie the calves up ; but 
before that I let them out into a grass plot from the time they are weaned from the new 
milk, which generally takes about six weeks. When they are tied up I let them run out 
for exercise every day for about three hours. In the winter time my method is to give the 
calves the first thing in the morning a good feed of turnips. I begin with a little less than 
a peck, and I go on increasing the quantity as they grow. After the turnips they get hay ; 
I save the best and finest quality of clover hay for the growing calves. In the evening they 
get, instead of roots, pea meal, ground fine and mixed with chaff, and at nine o’clock at night 
they get a feed of clover hay again. Aftera calf isa year old I do not think it necessary to 
give it grain, provided it has good pasture. In the fall of that year it will come in in first 
class condition and very hardy, so that you can keep it in good growing order for the win- 
ter. In feeding flax meal, great care must be taken to find what quantity a calf will do 
with. Sometimes a calf will get scouring by having too much. But if this is guarded 
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against, you can keep the calves in good growing condition right along. Occasionally I 
find a calf that will not take the flax seed meal, even when it is put in the milk, and then 
TI let it wait until it will take it. Sometimes they have also to be educated to ground 
oats and peas ; but when once they take to this kind of teed, they will never lose track of 
it. I have been in the habit of selling my cattle to the local butcher for Christmas ; but 
now I prefer selling for the export trade. I aim to have the cattle ready to go at any 
time between Christmas and the spring, so that I can sell them whenever the market suits 
and the buyer comes along ready to pay a good price. Cattle are the only stock I breed 
to any extent. 


BrEeEDING Cows—CaALVEs. 


To Mr. Malcolm.—My breeding cows are grade Durhams. They are large fine cows, 
and some of them, I believe, are entitled to registration. I usually give a calf a pint of 
pure flax seed meal a day. I am in favour of keeping calves in good condition from the 
very first. I do not value bran very highly as a fattening food. It is very good to mix 
with stronger food in order to give bulk, but there is not much fattening quality in it. 

To Mr. Whitelaw.—The principal objection to selling to the local butchers is that 
they do not pay cash. At Christmas there is a fair demand in the town for from fifteen 
to twenty cattle ; but the demand isso small that one man may sell a few cattle at good 
prices, and supply the whole town. During the second winter I do not find it necessary 
to feed the calves meal, but I feed them roots and hay, and all the chaff they want. I 
give them roots once a day—in the morning—and hay twice a day. In the last spring 
before they go out to grass, I feed them meal for perhaps a month or six weeks, and then 
send them to grass. When the grass commences to fail I bring them in and stall-feed 
them with pea meal, turnips, and hay, or something of that kind. That would be about 
the middle of October. I think the best market is about Easter time. In feeding I endeav- 
our to find the capacity of the animal, and give him just what he is able to stand. Itisa 
very vare thing that you have tofeed more than a gallon of pea meal twice a day. I 
usually feed it dry with chaff. I consider five cents a pound for 1,600 pounds a good 
price ; that would be $80. 


FEEDING MORE PROFITABLE THAN BREEDING. 


To Mr. McMillan.—I£ I could get the proper quality of steers, I think it would pay 
ame better to buy and feed them than to breed them myself; but I find that the men who 
have them will not listen to any proposition to sell. The natives can be bought as cheaply 
as you like. If we had a field to buy from, we could certainly feed more profitably than 
we can raise our own calves here. When I travelled through the Western States in 1875, 
I did not see so desirable a class of young cattle as I believe they have now. Tf I had the 
same quality of cattle which I have seen passing through here, from the Western States to 
the seaboard, I could make more money by feeding them on my farm than by raising the 
same class of steers from calves. 


Opsect In Rarstnc CattLE—WINTER MANAGEMENT. 


To Mr. Byrne.—My object in raising cattle is to improve the land and make money 
out of the stock. My cattle have been bred from among the first imported stock in the 
Province. The original stock was brought from Yorkshire, England, in 1836, and the 
owner of that stock was a near neighbour of mine. My cattle have been bred to the 
same strain, with occasional changes, for a succession of years, so that I could not say how 
many crosses are necessary to produce the cattle I speak of. In the winter time I keep 
my young cattle tied in boxes, giving them plenty of room—putting perhaps two in a box. 
In keeping cattle in this way, you have to be very careful and attentive. You have to 
visit them at stated times to see that they are all right, to remove the muck, and give 
them fresh straw. It is cheaper to keep them tied up than to let them run in open sheds. 
I have usually been in the habit of letting my heifers run till they are three years old be- 
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fore putting them to the bull ; but I think two years old is perhaps a better time. I do 
not keep my breeding cows in fat or high condition, but simply in a good thrifty con- 


dition. I have not found any difficulty in getting the cows to breed. They are success- 
ful in nearly every case. I have never had a solitary case of abortion that I know of. 


ProFrit oF GRADES OVER ScruUB ANIMALS. 


To Mr. Dymond.—I agree with Mr. Hobson in the opinion expressed by him that 
the sum realized for a well-bred steer at three years old would be $30 or $32 more than the: 
sum realized for a common or scrub animal at the same age. I agree also with Mr. Clay 
as to the advantage of feeding animals for the market instead of raising them ourselves. 
If we were able to buy the right class of young animals we could feed them during our 
long winters, and the result would be profitable to the farmer in the improvement of his. 


land. 
Corn AS CATTLE FEED. 


On several occasions our cattle have been saved from starvation by feeding them. 
Indian corn. This was rendered necessary either by the failure of the hay crop, or by 
unusually long winters; but I prefer peas to corn for feeding purposes—that is, if I 
could get a bushel of corn for sixty cents, and a bushel of peas for sixty cents, I would " 
take the peas. In 1877, when the pea crop failed, corn was brought in in very large | 
quantities, and was sold very cheaply as a substitute for peas. At that time, I think, we 
were giving forty cents a bushel wholesale for corn. In our section of country we have 
had a remarkably good crop of peas, and there never has been the same occasion for the 
use of corn; it may be, also, that peas are relatively cheaper than corn. If corn were 
forty-seven cents a bushel, I think it would be a little cheaper than peas at their present 
price. I don’t think we have handled American corn for feeding purposes since two: 
years ago last spring. : 


Farm LABouR—WAGEs. 


To Mr. Dryden.—With reference to the subject of farm labour, I depend partly on: 
hired labour on my farm; but I have not so much need for it now as I had formerly, 
because I am doing business in partnership with my brother. At present I have three 
or four men. I have one man whom I employ nearly the whole year. He lives on the 
corner of my place, and when he cannot get work anywhere else he comes to me and gets 
it. At certain times there are plenty of men, but when the rush comes, and everybody 
wants men, they can’t be got. My own theory is that we should keep a man all the: 
year round, and give him moderate wages and a comfortable home, and I purpose doing 
that. It would be both advisable from the farmer’s point of view, and more just to the 
man. When the labour is cheap, and there is plenty of work, we all want men; but. 
when the rush is over we dismiss them. The rate paid by the year is from $130 to $140, 
with board. Those employed during the summer are paid from $14 to $15 a month. I 
am sure ordinary farmers would gain an advantage by employing more hands on their 
farms. I believe it would pay to employ them permanently, as profitable work can at. 
all times be found on the farm fora man. A comparison between the immigrant and 
the native labourer would be favourable to the immigrant in some respects, and unfavour- 
able in others. The immigrant is slower, but he is more comfortable to get along with 
than the native labourer. He does not expect so much from the hands of his employer 
as many of our native born men do. He is more accustomed to the position of a servanc. 


I have not found the introduction of machinery to be an obstacle to the employment of 


labour on the farm. The farmers in my neighbourhood ordinarily use these machines. 
I think the machines meet the requirements of ordinary agriculture in this country. 
With reference to keeping accounts, I have not adopted an elaborate system of book- 
keeping, but I enter every dollar that I receive or pay out, and I can tell at the end of 
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the year precisely how I stand, whether I have made or lost anything. I also make it a 
point, before entering upon any particular branch of business, to calculate as closely as I 
can what the result will be. 

To. Mr. Byrne.—In the second or third year I don’t think the immigrant labourer is 
so good as the native man. I would give a Canadian labourer two or three dollars a 
month more than an immigrant; the former is more active, and will do more work than 
the latter. An old country labourer does not seem to take in the situation and see how 
important it is when bad weather is coming for every one to strain his nerve to prepare 
for it. 


Amount OF LABOUR NECESSARY. 


To Mr. Dymond.—I think an ordinary farm of 150 acres, apart from the haying and 
harvesting season, should have three men regularly employed to attend to the business. 
The farmers in my district have not that proportion. I think there is hardly a farmer 
there who could not employ additional labour profitably and advantageously. A very 
comfortable frame hoxzse of four rooms and suitable for a labourer could be erected for 
about $275. The labourers in my neighbourhood find some work during the winter in the 
lumber shanties; though during the last year or two it has not been so easy to find employ- 
ment as formerly. 


Oxup Country IMMIGRANTS. 


The immigrant labourer improves after a time, and accustoms himself to his position. 
Many a man who in the old country expected to be nothing more than a labourer all his 
life, when in this country for a short time, becomes spurred up with the idea that he 
will in four or five years be able to get some land of his own ; and as soon as he becomes 
imbued with that idea, he is a better man for his employer. 


Farm Accounts. 


I think some better system of accounts than that which I have described could be 
adopted by the farmers, though I should hardly presume to suggest to this Commission 
any particular plan The result of my book-keeping is that at the end of the year I 
can tell precisely what every particular crop which I have raised has cost me to produce 
it, and what I receive for it, so that I know at once the difference between the two. I 
take stock annually—not as a merchant does, but sufficiently to show me how [ stand. I 
keep a cash account, but not a ledger. 


WAGES IN ENGLAND. 


To Mr Dryden.—I do not see much difference among the immigrants that come 
from England, Ireland, and Scotland. In 1872, when travelling through England, I 
learned why the labourers were not suitable to this country. In the south they were ree 
ceiving eleven shillings a week, and in the north twelve or thirteen shillings. There was 
nothing to induce these men to make any push orexertion. There were plenty of men at 
work, but I speedily saw that they were moving about like mere machines simply to put 
in the time. I think a man could carry on a 400 acre farm at comparatively less expense 
than a smaller farm. | 


CHARLES DRURY. 
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MR. DICKSON’S EVIDENCE. 
James Dickson, of Tuckersmith, county of Huron, was called and examined. 


To Mr Dryden.—I am at present the Registrar of the county of Huron. I have not 
been engaged practically at farming for twenty-nine years ; but I followed the business of 
farming formerly. I came to this country forty-seven years ago, and settled in the county 
of Huron. I helped to clear up the country, and have heen more or less connected with 
farming ever since. 

Stock Raisinc.—SHoRTHORNS.—GRADES. 


My attention has been paid to mixed husbandry. At present I have a few 
thoroughbred Durham cattle and several Durham grades; I have also devoted some 
attention to sheep. About five years ago I went into breeding pure Durham stock to sell 
to the farmers ; previous to that time I was breeding and fattening grade cattle for the 
market. I purchased my first Durham bull at the Provincial Show held at Brantford in 
1857. At the present time, besides selling pure Shorthorns to the farmers, I devote some 
attention to feeding grade stock to supply the foreign demand. ‘The extent of my farm is 
200 acres. I can send away five or six head of fat grade cattle a year. In the main my 
experience has been exactly the same as that of Mr. Drury in raising grade stock. 


Corn Mrat.—Oin, Caxe.—TuHe Pea Crop. 


The only difference is that we give the cattle oil cake ground, and we use corn meal now, 
since the failure of the pea crop. The pea bug seemed to begin its ravages in the southern 
counties, and it is gradually working north. I have no doubt they will get a taste of it in 
Simcoe by and by. Last year the pea crop completely failed with me, and this year I 
have not sown a bushel, in the hope that the pest may die out. I have paid 60 cents a 
bushel this year for corn delivered at Seaforth, which price includes the duty of 7 cents 
per bushel. 


CHOICE oF SrTock. 


The families of Shorthorns which I have been breeding are partly Bates, partly 
Booths, and a mixture of both. I have not bred long enough to be able to say whether 
it is better to mix them or to keep them separate. In breeding, I choose my stock 
partly for pedigree and partly for individual excellence. The farmers in my section 
have become decidedly more in favour of using a better class of animals since the demand 
for the old country market hag Sprung up. This year I sold five thoroughbred young 
bulls, from ten to fifteen months old, at an average price of a little over a hundred dollars. 


BrEerine Carrie. 


Some time ago I sold two grade steers at three years and six months old, weighing 
3,550 pounds, for 7 cents a pound, and I have got 63 cents a pound for four-year-old steers. 
What I desire, however, is to obtain an animal for the old country market as early as pos- 
sible, say up to twenty-seven or thirty months old, because up to that age they will gain 


To Mr Byrne.—I have not fattened any thoroughbreds et. If you get a ver 
good grade, it is difficult to distinguish it fait a thorom sheen I Aa ates satisfied 
with my experience of keeping thoroughbred cattic, so far as it has gone. 

Lo Mr. Dryden.—I have noticed a difference in the quality of different thorough- 
bred animals. (‘A farmer in buying ought to have a registered pedigree, but he ought 
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Grape Duruams FoR MILKERS. 


To Mr. McMillan.—I have found some grade cows to be exceedingly good for milk- 
ing. I have at present three thoroughbred Durhams which are very deep milkers. I 
have not tested the Ayrshires for milking purposes. My grade calves are fed from a pail 
with milk and boiled linseed. The thoroughbred calves suck, and they get a mixture of 


corn, oat, and barley meal three times a day, together with a plentiful supply of hay and. 
roots in winter, and clover and green corn in summer. 


GRADE CaTTLe at THREE YEARS. 


To Mr. Malcolm.—In raising grade cattle for the old country market, I desire to 
have the calves come as soon after the beginning of the year as possible—in January or 
February. I think they should be ready for the market at not later than three years and 
three months old; but I think we ought to try and have them ready when they are two years 
and three months old. A farmer in my neighbourhood has sold grade cattle for several years . 
at that age, and they averaged 1,200 lbs. I think they pay better to be sold then at that 
weight than to be kept for another year and to weigh 1,500 lbs. I think they would sell 
at about the same price per pound. In raising cattle a great deal of tact and skill are re- 
quired from the very first. I think our agricultural societies make a mistake in not giv- 
ing prizes for steer calves. 

To Mr. Wilson.—All that an ordinary farmer requires to improve his stock is to 
have a good thorougbred bull. That remark applies to cattle both for beef and for dairy 
purposes. 

'o Mr. McMillan.—Those who are living in sections where they cannot grow peas 
owing to the bug are put at a disadvantage as compared with cattle breeders in other sec- 

‘tions, in consequence of the duty on corn. 


IMPROVEMENT OF LocaL STOCK. 


To Mr. Dymond.—I brought the first thoroughbred bull into that part of the coun- 
try where I live. There has been a general improvement in the cattle of that district in 
consequence of the introduction of thoroughbred stock. The farmers are devoting more 
attention to stock raising than formerly. A steer from the first cross upon a good native 
cow is a good article for the English market, but there is no objection to two or three 
crosses. 1 do not think there is any difference in the cost of bringing up animals of the 
first cross and those more nearly thoroughbred. If farmers could get the proper sort of an- 
imals, I think it would pay them better to purchase young cattle and feed them for the 
market ; but I think it is impossible for them to get the right class of animals. Ordinary 
farmers about me, with farms of 100 acres, probably keep from four to seven cows on the 
average. Sometimes two or three unite to get a thoroughbred bull; but, as a rule, they 
depend very much on bulls advertised for service. I am not aware of any bulls being 
used this season in my neighbourhood that are not thoroughbred. 

To Mr. Malcolm.—I heard part of Mr. Snell’s evidence. I do not agree with him that 
it would be wise for ordinary farmers to go into the breeding of thoroughbreds. The 
great majority of farmers could not afford to purchase cows of a high enough quality to 
breed that kind of stock. They can buy bulls very well at from $100 to $200, and after 
the service of that animal, they can fatten him, and they will sometimes get considerably 
more than half what they paid for him originally. 


Grain CROPPING.— W HEAT. 


To Mr. Dryden.—The varieties of grain we depend on in our section are wheat, 
barley, oats, and peas, but the pea crop was a failure last year. We grow both spring and 
falt wheat; but latterly there has been more fall wheat raised than spring wheat. The 
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spring wheat has failed from a variety of causes such as blight, midge, and so forth. The 
fall wheat has done exeeedingly well for the last two or three years, and this year a very 
large acreage of it has been sown in the county of Huron. _i cannot give the reason why 
fall wheat is more productive and a surer crop now than it was a few years ago. The 
varieties of spring wheat grown now are principally the Lost Nation, which some people 
call the White Russian, and the White Fyfe. I don’t know Spring Treadwell by that. 
name. I have used salt largely in the growing of wheat, and have found that it stiffens. 
the straw, and makes it brighter in colour. It has ina great measure stopped the ten- 
dency of the straw to break down. I cannot speak as to its effect on the quality of the 
grain. Last year my Lost Nation wheat crop was injured a good deal by the midge, 
although it stood well to the harvest. It yielded twenty-three and a half bushels to the 
acre of clean seed wheat, all of which was sold to the farmers. My White Fyfe last year 
did not yield more than seventeen bushels to the acre of clean seed wheat. Both sorts 
were grown after a turnip crop on clean, rich soil. About three years ago we used to 


raise from twenty-eight to thirty-three bushels to the acre of the Red Chaff spring wheat 


on such land; but we can’t raise it now. 
LAND FoR Farr WHEAT. 


We generally sow fall wheat on land which has been some time in pasture. We 
plough that in the spring—even up to the month of J une—then work it well with 
the cultivator or gang plow during the summer, put the manure on it, and then 
plough it for the seed bed. The farmers in my district generally do not use any 
artificial manure besides salt. I have not used anything else, except superphosphates 
for turnips. It was only as an experiment, and my success was not sufficiently great 


to warrant me in buying any more. I think fall wheat stands the winter best by. 


being sown with a tube drill; the seed is ata greater and more uniform depth, and is not 
so likely to be injured by the frost. A smaller quantity of seed will do with the seed drill 


_ 1 do not sow barley extensively, though it hag been a fairly successful crop 
in our district. I have not estimated what it costs to grow an acre of wheat. I 
thought Mr. Drury’s estimate was perhaps 20 per cent, higher than I would have 


stated with regard to fall wheat. ‘The farmers in my district have ceased growing | 


may state that I received the first prize for the best two bushel 
peas at the Provincial Show in 1877, frames i aster 
Lo Mr. Malcolm.—I have had no experience of the Hessian fly. 


SALT As ManurE—So1n— Bap MANAGEMENT. 


To Mr. Byrne.—The usual quantity of salt I sow is about 300 d 
to t 
but I have seen as much as 400 pounds sown. Our soil is a rich dey fined er fae 
heavy. Some of the farms are getting impoverished through bad management, Plough- 


thing else. Corn meal is probably as good or bett in wi 

g er feed for cattle in winter tha a f 
the other grains ; but I would prefer a mixture of oats and peas in the summer anaes T 
think the oats and peas will produce a larger animal than the corn, 
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Yretp oF FALL WHEAT. 


To Mr. Dymond.—Salt is very cheap in our district. My sons manage my farm, and 
I only go there now and again. The average yield of fall wheat has, I think, been as 
good of late years as when the country was newly settled ; the average is about 25 or 30 
bushels to the acre. In 1878 my Clawson wheat yielded 40 bushels to the acre. My esti- 
mate of the profits of fall wheat farming would be three or four dollars higher than 
Mr. Drury’s. 

To Mr. Gibson.—The most productive fall wheat at present is the Clawson. We grow 
the Scott wheat also, which has, I think, proved to be the most hardy, but it has not 
yielded so much per acre as the Clawson. I have heard it stated that the Clawson wheat 
does not mill so well as the Scott—that it makes a softer flour. 


Root Crops—CattLe FEED 


To Mr. Dryden.—1 grow from eight to ten acres of root crops a year—carrots, man- 
golds, and swede turnips. I depend chiefly on the turnips as a food supply for my cattle. 
The turnip crop is a tolerably certain crop. ‘The fly sometimes does considerable 
damage. Generally the farmers sow from the 15th to 20th June. Early sown turnips 
are most likely to be attacked by the fly. The average yield of turnipsis from 600 to 
800 bushels per acre; there may be some instances in which the yield is greater than 
that. The way I prepare my cattle feed is this :—twice a week, in the winter time, we 
take the horse-power and cut oat straw or wheat straw and hay in about equal quantities 
and mix this feed with pulped turnips and a little bran. It is then allowed to 
ferment. When fed to the cattle a little corn or other meal is added. This is 
used for fattening grade cattle and also for thoroughbred cattle. For the summer 
time we have partially adopted the soiling system, and have generally grown corn for that 
purpose. We commence to use it about the middle of July, when the pasture begins to 
get dry. I think it would pay ordinary farmers well to adopt the soiling system. In our 
district some try to carry out the rotation of crops, but it is rather difficult, owing to the 
failure of the clover crop occasionally. Itis not customary among the farmers in my neigh- 
bourhood to take particular care of their barn-yard manure. No particular pains are 
taken to save the liquid manure, or to rot the manure. The manure is generally applied by 
the end of May or the beginning of June for the root crop. 

To Mr. Dymond.—The farmers find the careful and warm housing of their cattle in 
the winter time to be profitable. There are no farmers in my neighbourhood carrying on 
large farms for experimental purposes. 


PrizEs AT SHOWS. 


To Mr. Malcolm.—I have exhibited thoroughbreds at the shows, and have been pretty 
successful. My opinion is that it is a mistake to give a large amount of prizes for Devons, 
Galloways, and such like, at Provincial and other shows every year. I look upon the — 
Durham as the best animal for this country. When at the Experimental Farm the day 
before yesterday, I made inquiry as to the growth of the different animals, and I was told 
that the Durhams up to three years old invariably beat the Herefords, and that after that 
the Herefords increased in weight. If that is the case, the Durham has decidedly the 
advantage, because it is early maturity that we want. 

To Mr. Dymond.—We have had farmers’ clubs for the discussion of various matters, 
but they are getting out of fashion again. T have not made trial of any other breeds than 
the Durhams. I would not give prizes for other classes of animals to the same extent as 
the Durhams at the Provincial shows. I think it is a loss to the country to raise other 
classes, such as Herefords and Galloways. 
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Stock Laws—PLANTING. 


To Mr. Malcolm.—I think it is very desirable that cattle should not be allowed to 
run at large on the roads, if a law could be passed to prevent them. aitee 

To Mr. Dymond.—If there is such a law it has not been put in force in my district. 
Some kinds of animals are prohibited by by-law from running on the roads, such as 
horses and hogs. I have sometimes thought that many of our young farmers could be 
retained on the farms, if their homes were made more attractive than they generally are, 
by the planting of shade and ornamental trees, keeping a little bit of lawn with a few 
flower beds tastefully arranged, and so forth. Not much has been done in the way of tree 
planting in my district. The municipalities have done nothing to encourage the planting 
of trees along the roads, and none of the farmers have undertaken tree planting except 
. ina few cases for ornament. ‘There may be from ten to twenty acres of the original 
bush yet standing on some of the hundred acre farms. The want of trees, I think, allows 
the wind to blow the snow off the fields in the winter, so that the wheat in some winters 
gets seriously injured by the frost. 1 think it might be well to have elementary agricul- 


ture taught in the schools. 
Farmers’ Sons—Farm Accounts—LAgour. 


To Mr. Whitelaw.—I think the keeping of good stock would tend in the direction 
of encouraging the youth to remain on the farms. 

To Mr. Dymend.—The farmers in my district generally do not keep accounts. 

Lo Mr. McMuzllan.—With regard to hired farm hands, for real steady work, I think 
IT would just as soon have an old country man as a native Canadian. In saying I prefer 
the Durham cattle I of course refer to the county of Huron particularly, and counties 
similarly circumstanced as to climate and soil. There may be other sections where other 
classes of cattle will thrive as well as the Durham. I have had a good deal of experience 
in drainage, and I think it would pay well for farmers to drain their lands. 


UNDER-DRAINING. 


Lo Mr. Malcolm.—The most economical depth for drainage is, I think, three feet. 
The great trouble with us is to get rid of the water rapidly enough during thunder storms 
which come so suddenly uponus. I have used tile and hemlock drains. I have one large 
drain made out of hemlock plank a foot in width, which has been used for fifteen years, and 
will stand ten years yet. Latterly, I have been draining entirely with one and a quarter 
and one and a half inch plank. I usually make my drains with two sides and the top, and 
merely put strips across the bottom to keep the sides in place. My drainage has produced — 
excellent results ; the wet land which has been drained is the finest land on the farm. 
In the land with a clay bottom like ours, you can grow one-third more when it is drained 
than you can if it is not drained. Cedar drains, I think, will last longer than any other 
wooden drain. There are considerable quantities of land in my district that ought to be 
drained. None of the farmers that I am aware of have availed themselves of Government 
aid for drainage. I don’t think they need it, 


JAMES DICKSON, 
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MR. BENSON’S EVIDENCE. 
W. T. Benson, of Cardinal, county of Grenville, Ont., was called and examined. 
An Extensive Stock Farm. 


To Mr. Dymond.—I have a stock farm of about a thousand acres in the township 
of Edwardsburg, county of Grenville, and I am engaged largely in the breeding of 
Shorthorn cattle. I don’t care about raising grain, except to recuperate the meadows. 
I have a herd of thoroughbreds for breeding purposes. I used to have a herd of Ayr- 
shires and a herd of Shorthorns and fatted cattle as well, but now I confine myself to 
thoroughbred Shorthorns, and I haye from one hundred to one hundred and fifty steers, 
I buy the steers for fattening. If I have any bull that does not look very nice, though 
thoroughbred, I castrate it and kill it as a steer. I have not lately raised steers by 
crossing common cattle with thoroughbred bulls. My father owned an estate in 
England, and ever since I was a boy I have been amongst animals; and when I came 
to this country I fed cattle for a number of years, and I have been breeding Shorthorn 
thoroughbreds here for eleven years. My acquaintance with farming and stock raising 
has been during all my life. Ihave been twenty-two years in Canada, and have fed 
cattle for twenty years, and also raised cattle, but I have only been raising registered 
Shorthorns for eleven years. I came from Westmoreland, England, 


Stow Loca, Improvement. 


Lo Mr, Malcolm.—The stock of cattle in my neighbourhood has been only very 
slightly improved by the use of thoroughbred Shorthorns. I have given the farmers the 
opportunity of putting their cows to my thoroughbred bulls, bui I have never got paid for 
the service of one. A few vimes, when they obtained the use of a bull, they said the cow 
had not conceived. Although I only charged three dollars for service, they would not 
pay it. I have always had bulls for sale, and I think, with the exception of three 
instances, I never sold any bulls in the neighbourhood, although they were offered very 
cheap. Some of the farmers put their cows to the bull, but in every case they said they 
never caught, although it was a very sure bull. 


CONTRABAND ‘* SERVICE.’’ 


I may have improved the stock of the neighbourhood this way: I used to run 
yearling bulls in the fields, and my neighbours would pull down the fences at night and 
let these bulls in among their cattle, so that in that way their stock may have been im- 
proved. In the same way the village cows have been improved. At one time I had a 
large herd of thoroughbreds, but I sold forty at one time, and now I have only about. 
thirty females left. | | 


STEERS FROM THE WEST. 


There are no steers raised in my neighbourhood at all fit for shipment to England ;. 
we have to get them entirely from the west. All the steers which I am fattening on my. 
farm have come from the shores of Lake Huron. The farmers in my neighbourhood see 
that there is an opening for the sale of good cattle, but they won't pay the price of a 
good bull. I have offered young bulls at twenty-five dollars when they were first. 
dropped from cows with fourteen or fifteen crosses from imported stock, and sired 
by a son of the second Duke of Hillhurst, which was Mr. Cochrane’s bull, and they | 
would not buy them; so that I have sold very few bulls in the Province, except by auc- 
tion, Practically there has been no increase in my neighbourhood during the last two 
or three years in the use of thoroughbred bulls. : . 
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THE SHORTHORN PREFERRED. 


For improving the common stock of the country I like the Shorthorns. I have never 
tried Herefords. I think Shorthorn beef is as good beef as you need want, and prefer 
the Shorthorn for farmers’ use. I have kept distinct herds of Ayrshires and Shorthorns, 
and I have crossed the bulls of both breeds on the common stock, and I like the cross 
from the Shorthorn very much the better, even for milking purposes. For the neces- 
sities of the country, I think the Shorthorns are altogether the best cattle, and there- 
fore if you wish to encourage what is best for the country, I think the agricultural 
societies should give the highest premiums to the Shorthorns. I do not think that 
the Devon, owing to its smallness, is the animal for us. Its beef may be very 
good, but the shippers will not buy anything that is small, as the same rate is 
charged for shipping a small animal as a large one, and the large animal therefore 
decreases the percentage cost of shipment. Still, I should be sorry to see the 
Devons become extinct in this country. I have had no experience with the Jer- 
seys for dairy purposes. 


MILKING QUALITIES. 


i have had a great many cows passing through my hands, and I have never 
bred a common cow to a Shorthorn bull unless it was an extra cow ; in that way I have 
only crossed the pick of the native cows, some with Shorthorns and some with Ayrshires. 
I never found the cross from the Ayrshire to milk better than the cross from the 
Shorthorn, and with the Shorthorn cross you have the additional advantage of having a 
large animal which, apart from its milking properties, you can fatten for beef. The 
milking quality of a cow is a little arbitrary. I have sometimes expected good results 
from breeding cows from an Ayrshire bull, and have not had my expectations realized. 
Taking meat and milk together, { think the Shorthorn cross is the best. The milk 
coming from the Shorthorn is, I think, more suitable for general purposes than the 
milk from the Ayrshire. The Ayrshire is a capital cow for cheese, as the Jersey is for 
butter, but I think the Shorthorn combines a little of both qualities. 


Earty Maturity. 


A thoroughbred will mature earlier than a cross, if it is well fed; but, unfortu- 
nately, our farmers feed so badly that they stunt almost the best animal. If they 
found that they would have to produce animals of a good size to obtain a market, they 
could do so by using the Shorthorn. A common animal is worth nothing at all for 
shipment. When fattened, it is only worth about four cents a pound, while 
the Shorthorn is worth five to six. A Shorthorn thoroughbred or grade, at three 
years old, would weigh from 1,400 to 1,600 pounds, while a common animal 
at the same age and on the same kind of treatment would not weigh more than 
about 1,100 pounds. Estimating that the one weighed 1,400 pounds and was 
sold at five and a quarter cents a pound, and that the other weighed 1,100 
pounds and was sold at four cents a pound, there would be a difference in the 
sums realized of about thirty dollars. In the raising, the high bred animal might eat a 
little more, but it would be very little, and the attention would be very much the same 
in both cases, only if you did not feed them at all or pay any attention to them, the 
common animal might do a little better than the Shorthorn. The farmers have not 
taken the trouble to test the difference between the two. They use miserable scrub 


bulls, which are utterly useless for stock breeding purposes, and seem to be content 
with them. 


Cost oF Farrenina. 
I cannot tell you the cost of raising cattle; I can only tell the cost of fattening. 


A good three-year old animal, weighing 1,150 pounds, would cost in the fall about 
[Mr. Benson. ] 
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three cents a pound—$84.50. I have never been able to make a profit from feeding 
with grain; I cannot compete with Mr. Wiser in his distillery feeding. I might 
make a profit at six cents a pound, but I cannot at five cents, 


SawpDvusT FoR BEDDING. 


I bed my cattle on sawdust, which is an absorbent, and makes a vast pile of 
manure. The sawdust I use is not common sawdust from a sawmill; it is saw- 
dust and the shavings from seasoned lumber. It comes from a stave factory and a 
box factory, and the whole of the lumber is kiln-dried, and the sawdust, therefore, 
absorbs all the moisture that comes from the cattle more rapidly than straw. I never 
use pine or cedar sawdust, because it is difficult to rot; but I confine myself to the use 
of basswood and elm, which decompose quickly. Very few people have equal facilities 
for getting such a pile of manure from such good material. I carry the manure 
to where I keep it in an. enormous pile, and allow it to remain till the fall or 
the following spring. The difference between the sawdust I use and pine sawdust 
is that my sawdust rots in the soil, whereas pine sawdust simply mixes with 
the soil, perhaps loosening it, but not manuring it so well, as it decays more slowly. 
There is another great difference. All the sawdust from the sawmill is wet, both from 
the logs being soaked in the water, and from the sap; but the sawdust that I use: is 
dry, on account of its having been seasoned, and there is nothing left in it but fibre, 
and when it is used for bedding it is mixed with urine, which decomposes it more 
rapidly than water. 


MANAGEMENT OF CATTLE—FEEDING. 


This year I had, altogether, two hundred animals. I used to give some of them 
straw, and let them pick the best out, and then I threw the rest behind them, and let 
it mix with the sawdust. It first made a more complete bed, and by mixing with 
the sawdust made a better manure. To the cattle which I am not fattening I feed 
straw once @ day and hay twice a day. I do not cut the straw beyond what is done 
by the threshing machine; I think the straw is better uncut, so that the cattle can 
@asily pick the good out. 


CATTLE FOR THE OLD CountTrRY. 


The cattle required for the old country market should be four years old; and that is 
where the interest of the purchaser and the raiser is different. If you raise cattle from 
calves, the sooner you can fatten them the better; but I would rather buy them at 
three years old and sell them at four years old than buy at two and sell at three, be- 
eause they fatten better when they are well grown, and you get more meat from an 
animal. Ordinary cattle lay on fat quicker in the fourth year than in the third. The 
difficulty is to get them fat enough for the dealers in the old country; a local butcher 
‘does not care so much, and he won't give so good a price. If a man raises cattle for 
market, I think it would pay him best to sell them at three years old. With me, s 
little provender is subsidiary to the attention I pay to my cattle; there is not an animal 
that I raise on my farm that I do not feed with grain. Decidedly none but 
thoroughbred males should be used for the breeding of stock, especially when 
they can be got so cheaply as they can at present. 


Prick oF THOROUGHBRED BUuLLs. 


A thoroughbred bull is ready for use at the age of twelve or fifteen months. Ef 
eould sell you four fit for breeding at from $60 to $100, and I could sell you a dozen 
not yet fit for breeding at from $30 to $40; I sold one of the best this year, when 
dropped, for $25—that was on the very day it was calved. For stock purposes, these 
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i ood as the bulls Mr. Clay spoke of as being worth $3800. When I sold 
peas aces I weeded out of my whole herd everything that was at all of 
@ common nature, and all my animals are at present from imported stock, either from 
Kentucky op from England. With regard to small farmers going into the breeding of 
cattle for market, I think that, as they nearly all breed a few now, it would pay much 
better to breed something that is worth breeding and that would sell at a good price. 
I don’t think it would pay ordinary farmers to breed thoroughbred stock, but I think 
they should breed good grade cattle. I have generally sold all my good bulls in the. 
United States. I have sold them as low as $100. The buyers come over to me and 
get them. They do not have to pay any duty upon them, as they are thoroughbred 
stock. i raise grain to some extent. 


GREEN FoppeEr. 


At one time I adopted the soiling system largely; but at present I have plenty of 
pasture, and I only adopt it partially. I should be decidedly in favour of a mixed SYS- 
tem. The plan I follow is to keep the animals on the pasture, and I grow corn in the: 
fields near the pasture, and we just throw it over the fence and let them eat it there ;. 
but I always feed the grain in the stable, so that hee is no hauling of green stuff at - 
all, As soon as the pastures begin to fail I begin feeding corn. 


AiR AND Exercise NeEcrssary. 


Lo Mr. Dymond.—Having regard to the health of the animals, I consider the mixed: 
system much the best for a herd. I think the constitution of an animal is reduced by 
keeping it in the stable constantly. The more you ean keep breeding animals in a state 
approaching the state of nature, the better it is for them ; give them plenty of air and 
exercise, and, as soon as the nights become cold, stable them. I approve of their 
being kept in buildings made as warm as is consistent with good ventilation. 


Stath Freep.—O1z CARE, 


Ido not give any Indian corn to the breeding animals, I only give oats and béan. - 
I use Indian corn in fattening, if I have nothing better. I could uge cotton cake,. 
Or pea meal, or oat meal. I cannot tell anything about cotton cake, because 
I tried to buy some, and I found that I eould not get any, unless I bought to the 
extent of about three hundred dollars, and I did not want that much. It has to 
be bought by the carload in the United States. I believe it does not cost more than one 
cent per pound, the same as oats; but it ig only fed in limited quantities, and I did not 
think I could get rid of three hundred dollars worth, and I could not get a neighbour to. 
join with me in buying it. Its desirable qualities are owing to its oily nature. E merely . 
wanted to use it because it wag cheaper than oil cake. I use flax seed by grinding it up 
and giving the cattle a pound or so, and I prefer doing that to using the cake. 1 used 


Pounds of corn or grain is better than one pound of flax seed. i it to 
fect teen p or Uax seed. Still, I always keep it to 


PasTURE.—FERrTiizers.—Asuus,—Roors, 


Since I began to grow green crops most of the farmers in the neighbourhood 
have sown a little green eorn. The river bank I keep for pasture on account of: 
the convenience of the water. I have never yet used any special fertilizers, such as. 
Superphosphates or salt, but I think of trying some Brockville superphosphate to 

[Mr. Benson.] 
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- gee how it will act. I have used large quantities of ashes and plaster every year on 
young clover. I put on about two hundred pounds to the acre. The ashes are usually 
unleeched. I get a good deal of ashes from the sawmill. They are only from twelve 
to sixteen cents a bushel. Ihave grownsome mangolds. I have never been very success- 
ful with turnips, because we are bothered with the flies; but I have grown good mangolds. 
As I have never made the growing of roots a specialty I could not tell the effect of the 
compost manure upon them; but for top dressing meadows it is exceedingly beneficial, 
and my land is getting rich under it. Part of this farm was worn out when I got it; 
it is really composed of seven farms which, when I got them, were in various degrees 
of condition. I have six hundred and fifty acres in one block, and the rest is outlying. 
The effect of my system has been largely to recuperate these farms. One farm, when I 
got it, was full of couch grass, and I ploughed it up and manured it well, and grew buck- 
wheat twice, and then peas, and then Indian corn. I ploughed them all in except the 
Indian corn, which I took off green. I manured it well before I planted it, and sowed 
it by hand in the furrows about two feet apart. 


Covcn Grass.—Ox-EYE Daisy. 


To Mr. Malcolm.—Before the corn came up I harrowed it over, and as soon as it 
came up sufficiently high, I cultivated it between the rows. When I plough up 
the couch grass I plough it very shallow, and then run the hay rake over it and put it 
ina pile. I then plough it again and run a large toothed cultivator through it. That 
discourages it, and I sow buckwheat on it and plough it down, and if I have time I give 
it another crop of buckwheat or peas. When I get it so low that I cannot see the couch 
grass I sow Indian corn. In course of time the couch grass is subdued. It makes 
pretty good fodder for cattle. For two or three seasons after.seeding down the couch grass 
may get inagain. WhenI put the couch grass in a pile I cover it up and it rots, and 
afterwards makes very fine soil. The ox-eye daisy, however, beats me entirely. It both 
seeds and grows from the root. It is said that after three years it dies, but somehow 
or other the seed escapes. Iam not an authority with regard to it. On my farm 
they were careless about the seed they got, and they found the oxeye daisy in some 
timothy, and I have not been able to get it out. It comes in chiefly in the timothy seed 
which we get from the United States. The same plant is common in England. The 
rootisa knot of fibres, and the plants grow about eighteen inches or two feet high. 
The flower has a bright yellow centre, with little spears coming out of it, and is 
about the size of a half dollar piece. Itis a marguerite. I suffer to some extent from 
the wild mustard, but we get rid of it by seeding down, and it does not come again until 
the land is broken up. I never have much trouble with the thistles. I don’t know the 
rag weed; with me the oxeye daisy, couch grass, and thistles are the principal weeds. 


Crossinc BREEDS.—AYRSHIRES.—DEVONS.—J ERSEYS. 


To Mr. Dymond.—I do not see what object could be gained by crossing an Ayrshire 
cow with a Shorthorn bull, because you would destroy two valuable breeds. Hach ani- 
mal is valuable, because it is thoroughbred, but if you mix them the progeny is not 
marketable at all. Ihave in some cases got very valuable animals in that way, but I 
think I have got equally valuable animals by crossing with the common natives. It is 
difficult to say what an Ayrshire animal is, because it has not very long been a pedigreed 
animal. Ayrshires were bought in Scotland because they took prizes at Ayrshire 
shows as milking animals; but some of our native cows are very good milkers. I have 
never kept any Devons; they are too small to suit the English market. Even for beef I 
would prefer an animal weighing 1,300 or 1,4U0 pounds to an animal weighing 1,700 or 
1,800; but you have to breed what will sell, and there is nothing that will meet the 
demand of shippers so well as large animals. I have heard that the Devons are very 
good milkers, but I do not know that they are superior in that respect to the Shorthorns. 
Ihave never kept any Devons; I have only admired them when going through England 
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seeing them congregated in herds. In the Shorthorn I think you combine 
ioe eyed desirable cuatity As an animal specially adapted for producing butter, 
they say, though I don’t know, that the Jersey cow gives exceedingly rich milk. I know 
I have tasted a great deal of Jersey butter, and have allowed other people to compare it 
with butter we have made from Shorthorns, and they pronounced our Shorthorn butter 
to be as good as the Jersey butter. There are some strains that are not very good 
milkers, but generally the Durhams are very good milkers. When I speak of Jerseys I 
include Alderneys. 

IN-BREEDING.—TUBERCULOSIS, 


With reference to the effects of in-breeding on the constitution, there are some fami- 
lies that seem to be rather delicate, but what the cause is I don’t know. I have noticed 
a tendency to tubercular disease in all large milkers. If you do not feed milch cows well 
their constitutions will break down. That applies to all heavy milkers as well as the 
Shorthorns. 


ADVERTISED CATTLE FEED, 


To Mr. Malcolm.—I have had no experience with any advertised cattle feeds. I 
have used some occasionally as a stimulant. I have used Yorkshire Cattle Feed and 
Cattle Spice. Ido not want any stimulants of that kind to have more than a temporary 
effect, because I consider it injurious for a cow to get used to such kind of food. 


Datryina.—Butter MAKING 


To Mr. Dymond.—There is a good deal of dairying in our district. I have supplied 
milk to the factories in order to encourage them. I kept some cows for that pur- 
pose, but I found that some of my co-partners were in the habit of putting ice in their 
milk in order to keep it. I gave the milk to a cheese factory, not toa creamery. I tried 
to get a creamery established but did not succeed; most of the butter made in our dis- 
trict is made by hand. The farmers carted their milk to the cheese factory once a day, 
and when I found out that they were putting ice in their milk I withdrew my supply, and 
since then the cheese factory has closed up. We have neither a butter nor a cheese 
factory there now, although it is a dairying district. I make a good deal of butter, how- 
ever. I used to let the calves suck the cows, but when the Shorthorn interest got 
rather depressed, and there was no possibility of selling these animals, (for high prices) 
I thought I would have a dairy of thoroughbred cows, and I began to feed the calves by 
hand. I skimmed the milk early so as not to exhaust it too much, and I added a little 
flax seed and oat meal to it. I find that the cows breed more surely when the calves are 
raised by hand. A cow does not seem to breed so surely when she suckles her calf. I 
have had very little trouble in the way of abortion. I raise ali my thoroughbred calves 
except the bulls, which I try to sell The butter that is made on my own farm is made 
by hand. We send it to Montreal. Itisa very good butter. It is sold for family con- 
sumption in Montreal. We sell it in rolls as our brand, and get twenty-five cents a 
pound for it; but when the weather becomes too hot we put itin tubs and then sink 
the distinctive brand. The price depends a good deal on the price of tub butter gen- 


erally; last year I think we averaged as much as twenty cents, and during last winter 
we averaged twenty-five cents. 


TIME OF CALVING. 


To Mr. Malcolm.—We have Shorthorn calves dropped at all seasons of the year. 
But when the cheese factory was running I wanted to get the cream fresh for the factory 
when it began, and it was, therefore, desirable to have them dropped in April or May. 
The factory opened on the first of May. If I were raising cows for dairy purposes I 
would just as soon have the calves dropped in the fall as at any other time, because my 
stable is warm, and I could feed them during the winter on milk, flax seed and oatmeal, 
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aud by the time the grass came round they would be able to go out to pasture. But 
with the accommodation provided by farmers in general, the fall or winter would be too 
cold a time to have the calves dropped, and they have them dropped usually in the 
‘spring. A common cow may be put to the bull at eighteen months old. It would then 
bring in its calf at two years and three months. The object I would have in bringing them 
in so early would be to save time and give them a habit of milking. If a Shorthorn 
cow is getting very fat, we put it to the bull at a little earlier age; if it is weakly and 
not thriving well we let it run a little longer. To be successful in raising a herd of 
Shorthorns, you must not be bound by any particular rule, but act according to circum- 
stances. I have tried a good many experiments with the view to raising calves cheaply. 


TREATMENT OF CALVES. 


When a calf is dropped we let it stay three or four days with the cow, and milk the 
cow all we can, in order to keep its bag in a good state. This prevents inflammation in 
the bag. As soon as the cow’s udder gets into a safe condition, I separate the calf from 
the cow, put it into a place by itself and accustom it to be halter-tied a little every day. 
I give it as much milk from the cow as it will take three times a day. If it is a good 
strong calf, I begin quite early, perhaps in the second week, to mix a little flax seed with 
the milk, perhaps a teaspoonful of boiling flax seed. We feed it for about a month on 
mew milk, and then we begin to feed it on skim milk with flax seed, and at the end of 
ten weeks or three months we do not give it anything but skim milk and flax seed. I 
generally find that the calves do very well on that fare. I have a little field with a nice 
shed in it, and supplied with water, and when they become big calves I feed them with 
milk twice a day and let them have all they want of ground oats mixed with a little bran. 
: I think bran is a good feed to produce milk. I always feed my thoroughbreds with a 
mixture of, perhaps, two-thirds oats and one-third bran; butI never give them any corn 
meal. Bran has a good deal of phosphate in it, and keeps the calf in good condition. 
SHEEP Farmina. 
| Lo Mr. Dymond.—I have a number of sheep. I began with a flock of thorough- 
bred Cotswolds, because at that time it seemed to be the fashionable breed. I increased 
the flock by buying the best common sheep I could get throughout the country, and 
letting them be served by my thoroughbred Cotswold rams. Lately, Mr. Cochrane has 
gone into Shropshires, and Mr. Morgan and other shippers are inclined to think that 


| black-faced sheep sell best, and I am disposed to have some of my sheep crossed with 
Oxford or Hampshire Down rams. , 


| 
| 


AMERICAN MARKET FoR SHEEP. 
| I have not bred for the English market, because the demand has just begun 
I always sold my sheep to the Americans, obtaining five or six dollars apiece for 
fat wethers. I have a good flock of sheep, for common sheep, because year by 
year I have culled out all that were not doing well. I have now, at least, three 
hundred and fifty sheep. A few sheep have died in lambing, but I have never 
had any disease among them except that, towards the spring, some of the lambs 


have been a little delicate. There is a good deal of wool on the Cotswold, but I 
_ bave some doubt as to its hardiness, | 


THE OxFORD AND HAmMPsHIRE Downs—SovutTHpowns, 


Tf I began again, I would begin, I think, on the Oxford Down or the Hampshire 

_ Down, I don’t know which. The Oxford Down is larger than the Southdown. I don’t 

_know enough about the Oxford Down to give an opinion upon it; but it is said 

_ $0 be a fine large sheep with a good bulk of wool, but whether it will keep its character 
(Mr, Benson, ] ae | 
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up or notI don’t know. I know, from what the dealers tell me, that on the English 
market a Southdown wether will bring a higher price than any other sheep, because 
it is considered to be the best mutton; but I doubt whether shippers would give the 
Southdown the preference, owing to its smallness and to the fact that all animals 
are carried at so much ahead. I have eaten the Cotswold mutton and found it very 
good, though there is nothing like the Southdown mutton, and the only reason why I 
should breed from Oxfords would be to get size. I dare say a cross of the Leicester 
with the Shropshire Down would do very well. I think these black-faced sheep gener- 
ally have a good deal of power, and if I could get a black face on a Leicester sheep, 
I should be very well satisfied. 


SHEEP RAISING PROFITABLE. 


I think sheep raising is a profitable branch of industry. But for the sheep much 
stuff might go to waste, and they are very useful in the wilder parts of the land in pre- 
venting noxious grasses from growing up. They nibble at grasses that cows won't 
touch; and in winter they cost very little to feed, as you can feed them almost 
entirely on straw and hay. You can keep a hundred or two sheep, and not feel 
it. They eat up the offal, and if you feed them on turnips, as the English farmers 
do, it is a grand way to improve the land; but the nature of the climate here is 
against feeding turnips to them as they do in the old country. I would sell them as 
lambs if I could get good prices for them, but the wether can be kept till the following 
year. 


MANAGEMENT OF THE FLOCK. 


I would not keep more than fifty ewes in a flock with one ram. If the ram 
was young, I would not go above twenty-five. I always keep the sheep and the rams 
separate, and I have them in five flocks, as the farm is large. I think, by keeping 
the sheep in small flocks of not more than forty or fifty, you are more likely to preserve 
them from disease. The annual increase in each flock of ewes is about one to each ewe. 
I keep account of anything I feed; but sheep eat so much refuse that it would be 
difficult to keep an account of them. I am obliged to look at aggregate results. 
I have experimented in fattening sheep, and I have found that you would scarcely 
get a profit on the meal they would consume—but then comes up the old ques- 
tion of manure. The sheep that are fattened for market you have to feed much 
better than others, if you are to sell them. You have to take into account the 
continual accrual of values; a series of operations may take place, all tending 
to the accrual of value; but neither of which, taken in itself, shows a profit. Few 
of the farmers around me are in the habit of taking stock, Most of the farms 
in my neighbourhood have been mortgaged, but I think they are dropping into 
the hands of those who have saved enough money to purchase them. The farmers 
have not improved much in the way of enterprise, but I think there is on the 
whole a perceptible improvement in the methods of farming, as compared with twenty 
years ago. But there is no improvement in the stock, except in the village cows which 
run loose. In the village, where a man keeps only one cow, he wants it good, and in 
the village there are some very good cows, some of which are claimed to be Shorthorns 
—and I can quite understand how they came to be Shorthorns. 


WInTER TREATMENT OF SHEEP. 


I never enclose my sheep in winter. My yards are very comfortable, and there 
are sheds accessible to them where they can run in and out at liberty, and I think they 
keep better in that way than any other. So long as they are protected from the winds 
and storms, they are better in the open air than shut up. They have been out some. 
times when the thermometer is as low as from twenty to thirty-five degrees below 
zero; but that is generally upon bright days when the sun ig shining warm, and the 

[Mr, Benson.] 
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sheep like to be in the open air. I feed them hay in racks, into which they can put their | 
heads. If we are feeding them on straw, we throw it to them in the yard, and what 
they waste is used for bedding. I have never had more than fifty or sixty in one 
yard; my buildings are numerous, owing to there having been a number of farms 
on my place. The open sheds for the sheep are built beside the barns. The thorough- 
bred lambs are never put to the rams before they are one year old. The finest of 
the early common lambs may go to the buck in the fall; this seems to save a year, and 
I do not think they are very much the worse for it. I usually pick out the worst of 
the ewe lambs and sell them; I only keep the best for breeding purposes. I would 
rather not use ram lambs for breeding. I breed the second year. I have no par- 
ticular time for selling my lambs; I always sell them whenever I can get a good price 
for them. Ihave done something in Berkshire pigs, but at present I have only a few 
common ones. At one time I had quite a number of Berkshire pigs, but it was a 
great deal of trouble to attend to them, and I gave them up. | 

To Mr. Malcolm.—I have not had much experience in draining lands. My farm is 
preity well drained naturally. Still, I have put a few tiles here and there in the lowest 
places. 


W, T. BENSON. 


MR. MATHESON’S EVIDENCE. 
C. A. MatuHeson, of Perth, County of Lanark, was called and examined 


BREEDING—FEEDING—GRAZING. 


To Mr. Byrne.—I am President of the South Lanark Agricultural Society. I ama 
pretty large breeder of stock. I generally keep from sixty to seventy head of cattle. I 
turn out about fifteen every year. Last year I was reducing my stock, and sold twenty- 
seven. My farm consists of 175 acres of land near the town of Perth, ninety of which is in 
bush and permanent pasture. I also own about 500 acres, which is at a distance, 
and simply used for grazing young cattle in summer. I raise all my own cattle. This 
year I raised sixteen calves, nearly all grades. I have only three full blooded stock. It is 
five years since I commenced to keep cattle for breeding. I bought a number of good 
cows and an Ayrshire bull, and raised calves from them ; but at the end of two years I 
sold the Ayrshire bull, and got a Durham bull. I still continue to use a Durham bull. 
When I commenced raising cattle, I did some stall feeding. At first I bought a number 
of steers, two and three years old, and in the second year I againfed some more. But I 
found that the profit depended upon the kind of animal fed, and as I could not buy the 
right kind of cattle, I commenced to raise them myself. My object was to get an animal 
that would be a good stall feeder, and a good animal for dairy purposes. 


System oF FEEDING. 


I feed straw nearly altogether. Icut it in a straw cutter. I generally start in the 
fall of the year with the fall wheat straw. It is all cut up in a loft over the cattle sheds, 
and every day as required it is dropped into a couple of boxes through holes in the floor ; 
it is then wetted, and allowed to stand for about twelve hours. If necessary I add a little 
grain to it. By this means I feed all my straw ; I suppose I don’t waste five hundredweight 
during the season. 


Sawpust FoR BEDDING—CALVES. 


My cattle and horses are all bedded with sawdust. In the early part of the winter 
I generally keep two calves in one pen, and after they get a little bigger, I tie them up. 
I feed all my cattle alike, except the calves, to which I give a little more grain and a little 
more roots. 
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. 
WINTER FEEDING. | 


To Mr. McMillan.—I give them one feed of roots a day, along with the straw feed—gen- 
erally about a pailful once a day. In the early part of the winter if I were feeding fall wheat 
straw, I would give about half a bushel of meal twice a day between twenty-one head. 
The rule I follow is to give them their feed in the early part of the winter about five 
times a day. I always feed my poorest feed in the first part of the winter, and make it a 
little better as the winter goes on. If the straw is not good enough, I add some hay or 
perhaps a little Hungarian grass or meal. ae, 

To Mr. Malcolm.—I don’t feed any bran except to the cows after they come in, in- 
order to keep up a good flow of milk. I don’t think the bran increases the quality of 
the milk, but it increases the quantity, and keeps up the flow. 


THE AYRSHIRES REJECTED. 


Lo Mr. Gabson.—The reason I used an Ayrshire bull was that I wanted to get a gooa_ 
grade animal for dairy purposes ; but I found out that the animals produced were very 
small, and I thought the milk was deficient. I thought some of my good common cows 
were better for dairy purposes than the Ayrshires ; but I wanted to get an animal that would — 
be good for dairy purposes, and that could also be fattened for beef, if anything occurred 
to destroy the milk properties of the cow. The Shorthorn cross has turned out very well, 
and I am only sorry that I did not begin in the first place with the Shorthorn. 


Stock IN THE District DETERIORATING. 


To Mr. Wiser.—The reason the cattle in our district are not so good as they were a 
few years ago is that it was principally a dairy district—butter making—and the farmers | 
raised all their own calves; but in the last eight or tenyears a large number of cheese factories 
have been opened, and the farmers generally kill their calves. The consequence is that 
the stock is deteriorating. There are more imported bulls there to-day than there were 
some years ago, but they are not beginning to tell yet. It would be a great benefit for 
the country if the farmers would use good thoroughbred bulls instead of the native ones. 
Four years ago there were only four pure-bred bulls in our district ; they were all Ayrshires, 
but they have all been replaced with Durhams. 


PuRE-BRED BULLs. 


Lo Mr. Dymond.—Those four are ali the pure-bred bulls I know of in the South 
Riding of Lanark, although there may be one or two others. The farmers have not gone — 
generally into the use of pure Shorthorn bulls. I have not tried the Shorthorn bull on — 
Ayrshire cows. The dairy interest has always been the leading interest in my section ; — 
but I think it is as well adapted for stock raising as for dairying. The people who are 
dairying are also beginning to keep more stock. It is still too much the case that they — 
attempt to get all the milk they can, and kill off nearly all the calves. My bull has not 
yet been availed of much. The Township of Drummond Agricultural Society owns a bull, 
which is very largely availed of. For the membership fee of $1 a year, the members 
have the privilege of using this bull, a couple of rams, and a couple of boars. The bull is 
not available for the whole township, because he cannot serve all. The farmers have no 
prejudice against thoroughbred stock, if they can get it for nothing ; they are anxious 
enough to improve their stock, but they don’t want to pay for it. The cattle from which 
the cheese factories are supplied are generally good common native milkers. 


RaIsinG CaTrTye For Datry AnD Market. 


_ Lo Mr. Wilson.— At present Ido not buy any stock. I purpose to continue the 
dairying and the beef business together. I intend to crossthe native heifers, as I bring 
_Mr. Matheson. | 
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them up, with a Shorthorn bull, to give them size and make them better for beef purposes. 
‘My heifers are not thoroughbred, but the bulls bred from are. 


A CREAMERY ComMPANY. 


To Mr. Byrne.—I was connected with a creamery company last year as its secretary. 
The creamery was originally a cheese factory about four miles from Perth. The gentleman 
who owned the cheese factory manufactured the milk into butter for the patrons. We 
delivered the milk at the factory, paid him so much a pound for manufacturing it into 
butter, and he delivered it to us in packages ready for shipment. The article he turned 
out was very good, although it was not so good at first as afterwards. Our original 
agreement was to pay him four cents a pound for the butter he manufactured, we deliver- 
ing the milk at the factory and taking the butter and skim milk away. The affair was 
managed by a committee composed of one of the patrons, the man who worked the factory- 
and myself. 


DEPRESSION IN THE ButTreR TRADE—PRICES. 


Last year in the early part of the season, the butter trade was very dull. We 
started the factory on the 15th of May and closed on the llth of October. We 
were offered seventeen cents a pound at the factory for the first butter we turned out, 

but we thought we ought to be able to do better, and we sent it to Montreal, where the 
best offer we could get for it was fifteen cents. Just then butter was falling ; the morn- 
ing we were offered seventeen cents for it at the factory it was quoted at eighteen cents in 
Montreal. We sent it down to Mr. Ayer in Montreal, who handles most of the creamery 
butter, and he told us it could not be beaten. We concluded to ship it to the old coun- 
try, where we only realized about fourteen cents for it. The next lot we shipped to 
another house in the old country, and it did not bring quite so much. The third lot we 
sold to Mr. Ayer, who gave us fifteen cents for it, delivered at the Rideau. When we 
were getting fifteen cents, good farmers’ dairy butter was selling at ten cents. We sold 
all our butter to Mr. Ayer just as it was ready until July ; but when we came to August 
we made up our minds to run a little risk, and hold it a little longer. After some nego- 
tiation, we sold, in the beginning of September, what we had in August at nineteen cents, 
and what we made in September, and during the rest of the season, we sold ahead for twenty 
cents. If we had held it a little longer I suppose we could have got twenty-eight cents 
for the same butter. The other day we had’ an inquiry from the firm we shipped toa 
year ago, and the quotation they gave would have netted us twenty-two cents a pound 
here. In my opinion, beyond doubt, there is nothing like the creamery system. 


Factory StTaristics 


To Mr. Dymond.—We never kept any account of the number of cows whose milk 
went to the factory. From the 15th of May to the 11th of October, while the factory 
was open, 514,830 pounds of milk was sent to the factory, which produced 18,197 pounds 
of butter, and netted $2,247.23. We estimated that it took 28} pounds of milk to make 
one pound of butter. We netted a fraction over 124 cents per pound. In the early part 
of the season we were supposed to be doing very well according to the prospects, and we 
got milk from the patrons; but late in the season, in the month of October, when some 
got dissatisfied, and butter went up, I don’t think we got the full share of milk ; so that I 
think twenty-five pounds of milk to the pound of butter would be a fair average for the 
whole season, if the factory was properly managed. 


DeEcIDED ADVANTAGE OF CREAMERY BUTTER. 


Taking the whole year together, the creamery butter had a decided advantage as 
vegarded the price ; in quality, the creamery butter is of a uniform quality all through. 
It was made pretty fresh for the English market. Mr. Steadman took three packages to 
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the Dominion Exhibition, at Ottawa, last year. He got the second prize for creamery 
butter ; but he sold it to a private person in Ottawa for twenty-five cents a pound, whe 
preferred it to any other exhibited. I heard the statement of Mr. Gibson read ; I agree 
that the majority of the butter shipped from Canada to England is very poor ; but I think 
it is gradually improving. The buyers of butter are discriminating more closely as to 
quality than they did a few years ago, and there is more encouragement for people to 
turn out a good article. At our creamery we had all the milk sent, and not the cream 
merely. The creamery is not continued this year because it was in an inconvenient place ; 
the drawing cost too much, and the quantity of milk delivered was too limited. The 
bulk of the milk came from a distance of four miles. I have no doubt that if a creamery 
were started at Perth, with a short draw of about three miles, they would get the milk of a 
thousand cows; it would take the milk away from the cheese factory, because when a farmer 
takes his milk to the creamery, he can get the skim milk back again to feed to his calves. 
and pigs. I think butter at twenty-two cents a pound would pay the farmer better than 
cheese. In my first year I sold my milk and raised my calves on pea meal ; the second 
year I made my own butter ; the third year I sold my milk again ; and the fourth year 
T went into the creamery business. 


Factory ButvER-MAKING ECONOMICAL. 


For the ordinary farmer, I think the creamery would be better than dairying at 
home, in the long run. I think three cents a pound would be a fair charge for making 
the butter, and, in any market, factory-made butter will bring three cents a pound more 
than the best private-made butter. I think it willcost any farmer who makes butter at 
home, at least, one cent and a half per pound for packages, cloth and salt, and that, I 
think, would pay for drawing and delivering the milk at the factory. 


Proportion oF MiLK TO BUTTER. 


There were a number of farmers who did not send their milk during the month of 
October, and in making up our accounts, we made them up to the Ist of October, and 
also for the month of October by itself; and we estimated that it took 284 pounds of 
milk, from the 15th of May, when the factory was started, to the end of September, to 
make one pound of butter. That netted us 121 cents, or equal to 44 cents for ten pounds 
of milk. In October twenty-two pounds of milk made one pound of butter, that netted 
us sixteen cents, or equal to 74 cents for ten pounds of milk. At the beginning of the 
year the man who made the butter did not take all the butter out of the milk that he 
should have taken, and he returned us what was equal to $129, or about three quarters of 
a cent on the pound of butter, so that three and one quarter cents was what we really 
paid him for the making. 

To Mr. McMiliun.—I think the raising of cattle for beef purposes could be combined 
with producing milk to send to the factory for butter purposes. I think there will be a 
market for all the creamery butter we can send to England for some time to come 


Sort or FarmM—CRrops. 


To Mr Dryden—The soil on my farm is heavy clay, sandy, and also some muck. I 
have one hundred and twenty-five acres in one place, and fifty acres about a mile and a 
half away. There are no buildings on the fifty acres except a barn. The only grain I 
grow is fall wheat, except occasionally a field of coarse grain, such as peas and oats. I 
do not grow barley. All the farmers in that section grow spring wheat, but I do not. 
The varieties of fall wheat grown are Clawson, Scott, Diehl and Silver Chaff. I think 
the Clawson and the Scott are the best ; they are hardier, and stand the winter better 
than the others. The Silver Chaff is almost as hardy as the Clawson, and I don’t know 
but it is a better wheat. 
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SuMMER Fattow—Manure—Satr. 


I generally prepare the soil by a summer fallow. 1 have heard of clover sod being 
turned over, and I believe it has been very successful with those who have tried it Aaa © 
have had no personal experience with it. The only manure I have used is barn-yard man- 
ure. There is a little salt being used this year ; | never used any myself. I know two 
farmers who have brought in a car load between them this Spring. One of them tried it 
last year, and was satisfied with it. 


Presa Crop—Tur Bue—Sprina WHEAT, 


Lo Mr. Dymond.—There are a good many peas grown in our section, and the crop is 
generally successful. The bug has not arrived there yet. Last year the spring wheat was 
a complete failure, and I believe there is a grub attacking it this year. Last year and 
the year before I had forty bushels of fall wheat to the acre ; this year it is not nearly so 
good. I, probably, only grow from six to ten acres of wheat altogether. My land is 
principally occupied with hay; I grow, also, some roots, corn and Hungarian. I have 
cultivated with the view of raising stock. At one time I grew a good deal of grain, but 
{ concluded that there was more to be made by stock raising, and I think that is the 
feeling among the farmers of my district, generally. 


IMPROVIDENT FARMING. 


My farm is rather better than the average. A great many of the farms are run 
down. ‘The great reason of it is, I believe, that the farmers sell all they have, and do not 
keep anything for the improvement of the soil. Some who do that are pretty well off, 
too. The farm buildings in my district are generally poor, but they are beginning to im 
prove, and there is a disposition to take more care of stock. 


MANAGEMENT oF MANURE. 


Lo Mr. Byrne.—I keep most of my manure in a pit under cover, and 1 preserve 
most of the liquid manure in the same way. I have a “lean-to ” attached to the cattle- 
shed, and the pit for the reception of the manure is under it, The cattle stand and feed 
together, with a gutter behind them which gathers most of the liquid, which is all pure 
manure, and it is carried into the pit. I put up a shed 90 feet long by 30 feet wide, and 
in that I have two rows of cattle which face outwards. In front of them, at each side of 
the shed there is a water-tight trough and a passage, and they stand some distance apart 
on the platform, which is about five feet six inches wide. They are all tied with chains, 
and behind each row of cattle there is a gutter about twenty inches wide and eight inches 
deep, and between the two rows of cattle there is a passage four feet wide, on which the 
manure is wheeled out. At the side of this building I have a “lean-to” which runs half 
its length, is fourteen feet wide, and is sunk two feet in the ground. Ii is water-tight, so 
far as we can make it. Three sides of this pit are boarded tightly with hemlock plank, 
and on the fourth side there is a passage eight or ten feet wide for a cart or waggon. I 
do not use any straw for bedding ; sawdust is the cheapest thing I can get for that pur- 
pose, and it soaks everything up, increases the bulk of the manure, and makes its quality 
very fine. One load of this manure is equal to two or three loads of what I formerly 
turned out. The gain which I have derived from preserving the manure for the land has 
been very large. The roots I grow are turnips, mangolds, carrots, and sugar beets; I 
have had 500 bushels of roots to the acre. 


Noxious WEeEEps. 


To Mr. Malcolm.—The prevailing noxious weeds in my district are thistles, couch 
grass, mustard and daisy. The couch grass, I think, is the worst we have ; the best 
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remedy for it is summer fallow, and the same may be said of the mustard. I generally 
have a summer fallow, and plough under the weeds as soon as the spring work is over, and 
after two or three ploughings, I cover the surface with manure. 


AVERAGE YIELD OF WHEAT. 


To Mr. Byrne.—The average growth of spring wheat in the County of Lanark to- 
day is no more than twelve bushels to the acre ; when I cultivated it, that is what I got, 
and I thought it time to stop ; last year I don’t think it averaged five bushels to the acre. 
I think that part of the country is well adapted for dairying and stock raising ; all that 
is wanted is a little more energy among the farmers. 


Tue Datryinc INDUSTRY. 


Dairying has been the principal industry there for a number of years past. Within 
an area of eight or ten miles of the Town of Perth, there are nine or ten cheese factories. 
The farmers might support more if they tried ; they could also increase the quantity sent 


to each factory. I think there is an increased disposition among the farmers of that sec- 


tion to house their stock comfortably. 


SaALT—IMPROVEMENT OF STOCK. 


To Mr. McMillan.—The salt we used in our creamery was English salt, “ Higgins’ 
Eureka.” I am not acquainted very much with the sheep farming in my section. There 
has not been much improved stock brought in recently, except by the Drummond Agri- 
cultural Society. 


THE Drummonp ASSOCIATION. | ' 


To Mr. Dymond.—The Drummond Society has from fifty to sixty members, three- 
fourths of whom are farmers. They have, perhaps, 400 cows altogether among them. 
Each member is allowed to have only one or two cows served by the bull. 


Farm Accounts—Bre-KEEPING—FARM LABOUR. 


Our farmers do not, as a general rule, keep accounts, nor do they take stock, unless 
to a very limited extent. There is nothing being done in my section in the way of tree- 
planting with the view of replacing the forests. Bee-keeping is not followed to any great 
extent ; there may be two or three farms with a number of hives, but there are none 
devoted exclusively to bee farming. I believe farmers could hire more hands than they 
do, with advantage. I myself keep two men all the year round, and I hire an additional 
man for the haying season. There is plenty of labour in the district, if it is required. 


TuRNIP GROWING. 


To Mr. Dryden.—I sow my turnips on level ground about fifteen inches apart. I | 


prepare the ground for turnips just the same as for the green crop, and use a machine 
sower. When my root crop comes up, I thin the weeds out with a hoe in the ordinary 
way. I doa little soiling ; I always grow corn for that purpose. 


a 


AID TO SOCIETIES. 


I think that no Agricultural Society receiving Government money should be allowed 
to offer prizes for bulls, unless pure bred. If the amounts received by the Electoral Dis- 
trict Agricultural Societies from Government could be increased say fifty per cent., I 
think a very large amount of good might be accomplished, as the grants at present re- 
ceived barely enable these societies to exist, and in many sections, they are the chief, and 
in some sections the only, means of educating the great mass of the farmers in improved 
farming, and the benefits to be derived from raising good stock, grain, ete. 


C. A. MATHESON. 
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Sittings to take oral evidence held at Chatham, Thursday, J uly 22nd, 1880.—Pres- 
ent—Messrs. SaunpDERS (Chairman), and Dymonp 


MR. STEPHEN WHITE’S EVIDENCE. 
STEPHEN WHITE, of Charing Cross (Reeve of Raleigh), was called and examined 
Futtz or Buus Stem Wueat. 


To the Chairman.—I grew the Scott wheat for a number of years, and lately the 
Clawson, but we are now introducing the Fultz or Blue Stem, which seems to be better 
than either. It is four or five days earlier than the other varieties ; it is free from rust ; 
it stands the winter equally as well as the others, and is as prolific. These are the most 
of the varieties of fall wheat which are grown here. 


Spring WHEAT A FAILURE. 


Of spring wheat the Fyfe has almost gone outfof existence ; in fact spring wheat is 
very little grown, as it has proved a failure altogether. It grows well and looks well until 
about two weeks or ten days before harvest, and then it seems to shrink up from the hot 
rays of the sun, and in some cases the blade would turn yellow. I believe itis now acting 
in the same way in the neighbourhood of Guelph. I don’t think its failure is caused by 
rust. The hot sun seems to ripen it too quickly 


Fatt WuHeEat CuLitivATion—SAaLttT—TxHE Wire Worm. 


We have had no failure of the fall wheat crop for several years. We have not used 
salt extensively, though it has been tried on a small scale. One field near me was tried 
last fall, in a locality where the wire worm was particularly bad. The land had been 
under clover for some years. This field will average about forty bushels to the acre. The 
salt has also the effect of making it ripen a few days sooner, and of keeping it free from 
rust. I think it is desirable that salt should be used more iargely than it 1s at present. 


Goop Crops—W EEVIL—Rwst. 


Our fall wheat crop was never better in this country than it has been for the last 
three years. A number of years ago we had the weevil, which damaged our wheat seri- 
ously, and after that the rust, but for the last three or four seasons we have had none of 
these troubles, and the sample has been very good. 


INCREASED AREA OF WHEAT. 


The breadth of fall wheat sown has increased very much. I think the only effect of 
the removal of the forest was in taking away the shelter which kept the snow on the 
wheat, and prevented the blasts from driving over the fields in full force. If the wheat 
here gets through the winter we have no trouble with it. Some of the most beautiful 
fields of wheat I ever saw were sheltered by dense forest, and it matured well. 


CLOVER Sop FOR a SEED-BED. 


Clover sod, turned over, has lately been used to some extent as a seed-bed for fall 
wheat, and it has done very well. I turned over fourteen acres last year, and as it was 
very dry, I was a little afraid of it, but it turned outa fine field of wheat. It was just 
ploughed over once. In this part of the country there is very little summer fallowing. 
The fall wheat is chiefly grown on stubble land, or clover turned over. 
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SuccEessIvE Crops oF WHEAT. 


In some cases it is grown on wheat stubble for six and seven years in succession, and 
grown successfully. I know of one field where the present crop is the seventh crop of 
wheat, and the yield averages twenty bushels per acre for the last three years. 


MetuHovs OF CULTIVATING. 


The soil is a clay loam, well ploughed, and a slight dressing of manure is put on the 
top and harrowed, and the seed drilled in. Some here plough the stubbles over with a gang 
or single plough ; lightly harrow it down ; let it lie for a month ; then turn it up again a 
little deeper ; then harrow, and drill in the wheat ; others make only one ploughing. I 
think it is an advantage to plough it over twice as that heips to destroy the weeds. Clay 
land is mostly ploughed in the fall for spring wheat, and the land is prepared for sowing 
as early in the spring as possible. 

UnveEr-DRAINING. 


There is very little under-draining done in this county. There is some along the 
river, and it seems to have had a good effect upon the land. 


FERTILIZERS. 


1 don’t think any artificial fertilizers have been used for wheat, but plaster is used for 
clover. 
Cost or Growine Fatt WHEAT. 


Our land for fall wheat would cost for rent and taxes about $5 per acre ; preparing 
the land for crop, $3.50; seed, $2; sowing and harvest, $2.50 ; threshing, $2; marketing, 
$1; or in all $16 per acre. 

Broapcast Sowine, or DRILLING. 


Wheat is sown both broadcast and in drills, but, I think, mostly in drills. The 
average sown is 14 bushels per acre for drill sowing, and 2 bushels for broadcast sowing. 
Some think that 14 bushels per acre is enough for drill sowing. I think wheat sown in 
drills stands the winter a little better than wheat sown broadcast. Broadcast sowing is 
done chiefly by hand. 


SETTLEMENT ON THE FARM. 


To Mr. Dymond.—My farm is situated at Charing Cross, about seven miles from 
here, and is in a central position in the county. Ihave 200 acres, of which about 50 
acres are in bush. My father settled on the farm fifty-three years ago. and I have been 
there ever since. 


Kent AS A WHEAT CouNnTY. 


I am well acquainted with the agricultural capacities of the county generally. Iam 
not so well acquainted with Essex, though I know considerable about its land. I have 
been a member of the Council of the Agriculture and Arts Association of the Province of 
Ontario for twelve years, have been Reeve of the Township of Raleigh for twenty years, 
and I have also been Warden of the County. I regard Kent as a wheat growing county. 
The area of wheat culture has largely increased during the last few years, owing to the 
fact that it has grown well and paid better than other crops. There is very little poor 
wheat-growing land in this county except small portions of the plains in Dover and 
Tilbury. I think wheat is pretty evenly distributed gver the whole county, and about 
one-half the cultivated land is now in wheat. Ten or twelve years ago the cultivated 
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area of wheat was nothing like so large as it isat present. Wheat has been partly taking 
the place of other crops, such as corn and barley, especially the latter, as the price has 
been low. 


EXTENSIVE DRAINAGE WoRKS. 


Twenty years ago the land was considerably covered with stumps, and there was a 
good deal of low land. ‘The land has since been well drained both by private enterprise 
and municipal and Government draining. There has not been much under-draining in 
the county, and I have not heard of any one taking advantage of the Tile Drainage Act. 


AVERAGE YIELD OF FALL WHEAT. 


Spring wheat has nearly gone out of cultivation in the county. The average yield 
of fall wheat for the last three years, leaving out what was sown too late, or on black, 
mucky land, so that it was frozen, would be, for the last three years, about thirty bushels 
peracre. From what I have seenin travelling about, I think this is as good a wheat- 
growing county as any in the Province. I would not think that the average yield of fall 
wheat, over the other portions of Ontario, would be more than twenty bushels per acre. 


Improvep MeEtuHops AND RESULTS. 


I think our average would be greater if our cultivation was better, and we did not 
sow so much land in stubble. I know of cases where proper methods of cultivation brought 
an average yield of 40 to 45 bushels per acre. Most of my fall wheat is just ploughed 
over once on stubble or clover sod. I think if wheat is sown on stubble, the land should 
be ploughed twice, and manured. We manure our land, and the manure is includedin my 
estimate of the cost of preparing land for wheat. My estimate also includes the time and 
labour of the farmer and those who assist him. 


Growina Fatt WHEAT PROFITABLE. 4 


Fall wheat growing in Kent is a very profitable branch of the farmer’s industry, and 
I think it can be made more profitabie by proper farming. The departure of the weevil 
is not peculiar to Kent; I think itis pretty general. We have had no particular trouble 
with our fall wheat for the last few years. The Hessian fly has not troubled us. We 
have tried every variety of spring wheat that we could hear of, but none of them suc- 
ceeded. We have not tried the White Russian spring wheat. We are gradually clearing 
away our natural forest protection. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF BARLEY GROWING, 


To the Charrman.—Barley has been grown to a considerable extent in the county, 
but the amount sown has fallen off wonderfully the last few years. The principal reason 
is that the price has been so low that wheat has paid better. We have had no particular 
failure so far as quantity is concerned, but the rain sometimes discolours the grain, so that 
it brings a lower price. 


YIELD OF BARLEY—PREPARATIONS FOR CROP. 


The average yield of barley is about 35 bushels anacre. The land for a barley crop 
is prepared in the fall and furrowed out ready for seeding, and the grain is sown as early 
as possible in the spring. A barley crop generally follows a wheat or corn crop. On 
loamy soils we plough the land for barley in the spring. We use no particular fertilizers 
except ploughing down clover, and barn-yard manure. 
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Cost oF BaruBy Crop. 


The cost of preparing ground for barley would not be so much as for wheat. The 
interest or rental would be about $5 per acre; preparing the land, $3; seed, $1; the 
other items would be about the same as for wheat, making in all $14.50 as against $16, 


MetHop oF Sowina BARLEY. 


Barley is sown both broadcast and in drills ; the largest amount is now sown in drills. 
The average quantity of grain sown on the acre is 100 pounds. The question of whether 
drill or broadcast sowing is the best depends on the kind of land. _ If the land is clay I 
would not use the drill, as the soil is apt to bake after heavy rains, but for mellow land 
I would use the drill. Drilling does not require so much seed, but I think barley will 
grow as well broadcast as in drills. I don’t think there is any difference in the yield. 


AVERAGE Price—PRorFit. 


To Mr. Dymond.—The average price of barley during the last year or two has been. 
about $1 per 100 pounds, which would leave only $19 income per acre, as against nearly 
$30 for wheat. 


CHARACTER OF SOIL. 


I think barley is just about as exhausting a crop as wheat. Our land has been in 
such good condition that it has not suffered from deterioration, but, of course, all the 
land in the county is not equally good. Clay bottom, with loam on the top, is the richest. 
land we have, and I think that soil constitutes more than half the county. There is more 
clay in the West than in the East Riding. In the East it is more of a sandy loam, but 
fertile and rich, though not so stiff as the other kind of soil. 


PREPARATION OF DRAINED LANDS FOR WHEAT, 


The land which has been largely drained is a very black rich loam on the top, with a 
subsoil of clay. Such soil is good for Indian corn, oats, etc., but it is so rich that wheat 
grown upon it is apt to lie down. If the clay is ploughed up as well as possible, and the 
land cropped with Indian corn three or four years, and then barley, it will grow wheat. 
I don’t think it is best to crop long without manure even on the other kind of land. 
That land raises very fine crops of fall wheat—it grows well and is free from rust, I 
think thirty bushels per acre would be a fair average for the county. 


THe Lake SHore District, 


Along the lake shore we have a great deal of gravel upon which we grow wheat, 
ete. The straw is not so long or plentiful, but taking one year with another it yields 
about as well as the other, 


Oat CROPPING. 


We grow oats considerably, and they do well both as to yield and quality. We 
have had little or no failures of the oat crop, when it has been put in in proper season. 
The black varieties such as the Tartarian are sown largely, but some sow the common 
white oats. As compared with the black, I think the white oats yield equally as good. 
Some sow wheat after oats, but I don’t like it. The ground should be ploughed twice. 
A good many people seed down clover with oats, and it turns out well when the soil is in 
good condition ; but I don’t think oats do so well for that purpose as wheat or barley. 
I don’t know of any oats being used locally for mealing purposes. Some oats are exported; 
[ think they are bought mostly at Toronto and London! Oats are sown both in drills. 
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and broadcast. Three bushels per acre are sown broadcast, and two in drills. The yield 
is as great when sown in drills as in broadcast, and it is the more economical method, 
The drilling is the only extra expense. When they are sown broadcast they are sown by 
hand. The tube drill is used. I think the cost of a crop of oats would be about the 
same as one of barley, namely, about $14.50 per acre. Our yield is about 50 bushels 
per acre, and the market price 30 to 35 cents, taking one year with another. Oats 
grow very well in this region, though sometimes the crop is crushed down by heavy 
storms. 


Rye—Tue Pea Bue. 


Lo the Chairman.—I don’t know of any rye being grown in the country, and peas 
have gone out of cultivation because of the bug. A few are still sown, but I think the 
Legislature should prohibit their growth until the bug is killed out. They used to grow 
wellin this country. I think the blue pea is as little liable to the bug as any. The only 
plan we had of avoiding the bug was to sow very late, and we sowed later and later every 
year, but now we cannot secure a crop even by that means. 

to Mr, Dymond.—I think it is nearly twenty years since the pea bug made its 
appearance. Before that the pea crops were both large and profitable. Weused to sow 

wheat after peas, and it was a crop that answered well for that purpose. 


No ACTION AGAINST THE PEa Bua. 


I don’t think any decisive steps were taken at first to prevent the ravages of the bug. 
Some are growing peas yet, and of course that is sufficient to keep the pest in existence. 
There has been no concurrent effort made to take action in the matter, the agricultural 

societies have done nothing in particular to get rid of the insect. There is no hope of 
getting rid of it, im my opinion, until the people are compelled to quit sowing peas. I 
don’t know of any who are raising peas successfully. I think I have heard of its being 
got rid of in other counties by concurrent action in the manner suggested. Some con- 
tinue to sow peas for the purpose of feeding them green. 

To the Chairman.—I know of no section of the county where the growing of peas 
has ceased. 


INDIAN Corn. 


We grow a considerable quantity of corn in this county, though not so much as we 
aserl to. It is chiefly grown for the grain, and very little for green fodder. The crop is 
generally successful. The average yield of shelled corn throughout the county would be 
thirty-five to forty bushels per acre, though where the land is properly cultivated it will 
yield fifty bushels without much trouble. A great deal of it is planted on new land 
amongst stumps, etc. The price of corn is higher now than formerly. I don’t think there 
is so much corn planted as there used to be, owing to the fact that wheat pays better. 
The Dent, Yellow Flint and White Flint varieties are grown, though our Dent is not 
quite the same as the United States corn. Most people grow the Dent. I know of no 
cases of failure of the corn crop when it has been planted in proper time. We export 
some corn, but it is generally grown for feeding purposes. 


Root Cutture.—PRrics or Corn. 


Scarcely any roots are grown in this part of the Province. I think the price of 
imported corn regulates the price of ours. It has been about 50 cents lately, and I 
think that would be a fair average from year to year, but it was lower for a few years on 
account of the large quantity coming in from the United States. The price went down 
to 35 and 40 cents. 
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ADVANTAGES OF Raisinc Corn. 


I think corn is a very good crop for the farmers to raise when the land is suitable. It 
does good to the land by necessitating its being cultivated and kept clean. Then for 
fodder purposes if it is cut before the frost, an acre of corn is worth almost as much as an 
acre of hay, for feeding cows and other cattle. Next to wheat corn is perhaps the most 
profitable crop grown in this county. 


Mops or PLANTING CoRN. 


When planted in hills, the hills should be about four feet apart, with three stalks to 
the hill. As to the cost of the crop, the interest or rental would be about $2.50. The 
cost of the seed would be very small—about one bushel to six acres, 


Cost oF Raisinc Corn. 


A man can plant with a hand planter about four acres in a day, or with a horse 
planter, ten or fifteen acres. Sowing and harvesting would be about $5; the total cost 
about $15 an acre. A great deal of our corn is shipped to people in the east for feeding 
purposes. Buckwheat is not much grown here. 


YIELD oF CoRN—PROFIT IN THE FODDER. 


To Mr. Dymond.—My calculation is that the cultivation we have been describing 
would give about 50 bushels to the acre, of shelled corn. About 40 cents per bushel 
is the price we get when it is brought in from the fields in the fall. If we keep it till 
spring we have to depend on the meal, whereas in the fall people want it for feeding. 
That would show a result of about $20 an acre. The fodder is worth about §2 per 
ton—it is better for milch cows than hay. We don’t useit for cutting up to fatten stock. 
I put the fodder at about $5 per acre. 


Essex AND KeEenvr Corn CounrtiEs. 


The counties of Kent and Essex, with portions of Lambton, are pre-eminently the 
corn growing districts of Canada. Corn is grown in Elgin and Norfolk, but not very ex- 
tensively I believe. 


A Payine Crop. 


The ordinary price at which corn has been sold in this county during the last few 
years has been 40 cents. At present it is selling at 50 cents and 60 cents, and of 
course we are participating in the advantage. I have heard ofcorn being bought for 30 
cents, but of course that was not the regular market quotation of the day. I regard corn 
as a paying crop at 40 cents, because besides the price, it cleans and shades the land, 
and does it a great deal of good in that way. We grow a succession of crops of corn 
where the land is very rich. The preference for wheat has rather tended to diminish the 
growth of corn. A great deal of corn is used locally for the feeding of cattle, as our stock 
is all fed on corn and not on roots, 


PoratToss. 


To the Chairman.—Of early potatoes, I think the Early Rose is the favourite variety, 
though a number of people are growing the Snowflake. The crop is generally a good one, 
aud we consider it profitable. We were troubled a few years ago with the Colorado 
beetle, but the last few years it has been less destructive than before. I attribute its 
lessened destructiveness to the fact that they are passing through the country, only re- 
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maining in one place for a temporary period. Very little Paris green has been used upon 
_the potatoes the last few years. I have observed no parasitical insects feeding on the bug, 
but I notice that hens and turkeys eat them in potato patches near houses or barns. I 
have grown good crops the last two years without using any efforts to check the bug. 
I never knew of any injury resulting to the crops by the use of Paris green. 


Export or PorTatosgs. 


To Mr. Dymond.—We export potatoes considerably from this county to the Unitea 
States and some to the Hast—they are rather an important article of export with us 
Sometimes they are grown on new land and sometimes on old. 


PLANTING UNDER STRAW. 


Some are planting them under straw, which they think is better than covering them 
altogether with dirt. I have not tried that plan, but I have seen it tried in Michigan. 
Some don’t put any earth on at all—just put about a foot and a-half of straw upon them. 
Others, however, put on a small quantity of earth under the straw. The potatoes grow 
just whenever the cuttings have been put in. 

To the Chairman.—I have not tried, or seen tried, the cultivation of potatoes on this 

plan. 
| Goop PasTURAGE. 


The reason we don’t grow root crops, is that corn is used for feeding. We don’t 
grow any other green plants for fodder to any extent. Our land makes excellent pastur- 
age, and we have a large acreage of land in permanent pasturage—that is in localities 
which are too low for ordinary cultivation. It is low prairie or marshy land which 
is covered by water from Lake St. Clair in the spring, and when the water goes off 
the pasture is excelient. It is too wet for successful cultivation. Nearly every farm 
has a certain acreage of permanent pasturage, which has been seeded down and is partly 
cleared. It could be brought under cultivation at any time. 


STANDING TIMBER AS SHADE TREES. 


As a rule, farmers throughout the county leave standing scattered trees for purposes 
of shade. In some cases bushes have grown up along the fences, and have grown to th 
size of trees. | 


RoTATION oF CROPS. 


I could not say that the systematic rotation of crops is becoming general. Itis more 
of an irregular rotation, guided mainly by results from year to year. Farmers simply ask 
themselves, ‘‘ What can I raise best on a particular field this year?” 

To Mr. Dymond.—The reason why so little attention has been paid to the rotation of 
crops, is that our land is so rich people do not see the necessity of it. In future, no 
doubt, they will have to pay more attention to the subject. I think even at present they 
should begin to farm systematically. 

To the Charrman.—My practice has been to seed down every three or four years, 
then break it up and put corn on the clover sod. Last year we tried wheat on sod, and 
that was successful. Then oats, barley and wheat three or four years; then seed down 


again. 
RECUPERATION OF THE SOIL. 


To Mr. Dymond.—My means of recuperating the soil has been seeding’ down, and 
the liberal use of barn-yard manure. There is no doubt that in other portions of Canada 
the soil was, at one time, as rich as ours, but it has become exhausted through neglecting 
its restoration. A large portion of our county requires attention now before the land 
has become too much exhausted. | 
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TREATMENT OF MANURE, 


To the Chawrman.—No special means are taken by farmers for the preservation of 
manure. We have large quantities of straw, and sometimes we have to buy cattle to 
tramp it down in the yard, so that we can utilize it as manure, In spring I generally 
draw it all out together in a large pile, and after harvest, in preparing the wheat land, I 
spread it on. There is very little manure put on now ina green state, except occasionally, 
oncorn. I think it is much better to rot it, as rotting helps to kill the bad seeds, and 
makes better manure, I have heard of no means being taken to utilize liquid manures. 


Frerepinag Bran—Swamp Muck, 


Bran is purchased by farmers in considerable quantities, and fed with grain to horses 
and cattle through the winter. I know of no attempts having been made to utilize swamp 
muck, as a compost, with barn-yard manure. I have seen muck thrown out of a ditch 
used in that way, and I believe it is very valuable for that purpose. 


SPECIAL FERTILIZERS. 


We have used some plaster of paris, but very little phosphates, either mineral or bone. 
Lime is very little used ; Goderich salt has been slightly used with us, but I think it wil} 
be more largely used in future. I have seen its effects tried by sowing it on a few ridges 
in a field, and upon those ridges the crop was two or three inches higher than on the 
others, and ripened earlier. About a bushel was used to the acre when it was sown in 
that way. Some farmers use ashes on their land; others sell the ashes, which, I think, is 
a great mistake. I think the use of barn-yard manure is the best means of improving 
thoroughly impoverished clay soils, but the ploughing in of clover is better on lighter 
lands. I have seen the crop doubled on one part of a field where barn-yard manure had 
been used judiciously. I never tried sub-soiling as a means of recuperation. 


WASTE OF MANURES. 


To Mr. Dymond.—Farmers are not in the habit of taking any special 1ucans for the 
protection of manure ; part of it is generally exposed to the weather, and part is in the 
sheds where the stock is. I know of no instance in which liquid manure is specially 
saved ; and I should say that its loss diminishes the value of the manure fully twenty per 
cent. I have not sown much salt myself, but I have seen the results of its application by 
others. The effects were very observable in better crops, a better sample, and longer 
straw. It has been tried on spring wheat as well as fall, but Iam not aware that it had 
the same effect on spring wheat. I think salt costs us about $6 per ton—Canadian refuse 
salt. I believe there is an unlimited supply of that kind of salt. If a number of farmers 


were to join together and get a vessel load, it would be a great advantage, as it is expen- 
sive by train. 


OprEen DRAINS 


Our drains are principally open drains, made under the Ontario Government and 
Municipal Acts, and by private enterprise. The farmers, generally, make open drains 
into the public drains. We have a few tile drains, but not very many. Tiles are manu- 
factured in this part of Canada. I have no doubt as to the advantages to be derived from 
tile draining. 


IMPROVEMENT oF Srock. 


To the Chairman.—Our cattle have been considerably improved by the use of thor- 
oughbred male animals. A number of them have been introduced into different parts of 
the county—some of them by private individuals, and some by agricultural societies. Our 
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societies have been doing a certain amount of good in that way, some of them bringing in 
me or two every year. The great bulk of our common steers, at two or three years old, — 
sre not as good as they should be for the old country market, but they are gradually 
improving. Grade steers are being raised and fattened for that purpose, while the inferior 
attle are being sent to Buffalo. During the last three years there has been an increase 
‘n the number of pure bred bulls, and there are a number of farmers who are now going into 
the raising of thoroughbred animals 


CaTTLE Buyers. 


To Mr. Dymond.—Our cattle are nearly all raised here. We have many people 
who go through the county and buy cattle and take them away. The cattle are gener- 
ally purchased right off the pastare in a rough state. They are generally kept on the 
pasture until three years old, though, sometimes, good two-year olds are bought. They 
are mostly good grades, though there are a good many native cattle. I generally keep 
enough rough stock to keep my farm sufficiently manured. I carry on a sort of mixed 
husbandry 


’ DuRHAMS—GALLOWAYS. 


1 prefer the Shorthorns to all other cattle. 1 have tried Galloways, I have two 
thoroughbreds of chat breed, a bull and acow. They are,good to stand the winter, pro- 
bably equal to our native cattle; but to improve our stock the Durhams are altogether to 
be preferred. The Galloways might be useful under some circumstances. As beefing 
cattle I find they are an improvement on our native cattle, but a cross with the Short- 
horns is better. JI have never had any thoroughbred Shorthorns myself, but there are a 
good many in the county, and there is no difficulty in obtaining the services of bulls. 
The price usually paid for a bull fit for service is from $100 to $200, and I think it would 
pay a farmer, with twenty or thirty cows, to keep one. There are many farmers in the 
county who keep that many for breeding and dairy purposes. 


Bezer RaisInc—CREAMERIES. 


The attention of our farmers is chiefly directed to the raising of cattle rather for beef 
than dairy purposes. I don’t think we have any creameries in the county, but I think if 
attention was paid to them they would pay better than cheese factories. Looking both to 
the dairy and to beef raising, I would prefer the Shorthorns, and I think they are the most 
profitable animal for the farmer to keep Some of them are good milkers and some are not 


-CoTswoLps AND LEICESTERS 


To the Chairman.—tThe breeds of sheep that succeed best in improving the common 
stock are the Cotswolds and the Leicesters. I don’t think the Cotswold is quite so hardy 
as the Leicester. 


SouTHDOWNS. 


- Onaccount of the long wools goingsolow im price, I got some of the Southdown 
breed, and they are succeeding well. The lambs mature earlier than those of the larger 
breeds, and they are doing well. I get about 12 cents per pound more for their wool than for 
long vool. I have not tried them long enough to be able to give an opinion as to which is 
the most profitable, but the Cotswold is generally considered the most profitable for 
crossing our flocks with, on account of its size. think, however, from whatI have seen 
of the Southdowns, they wili keep easier and thrive better on our land than the Cotswold, 
and they don’t require so much food. They are not subject to -ny diseases that I know of. 
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THe Woot MARKET. | 


fo Mr. Dymond.—There is a demand now for medium rather than long wool, x 
that wool grown from crossing the Southdown and the Leicester is more profitable thar 
long wool. The Southdown is a very fine mutton sheep, and for that purpose brings 
more in the old country than any other. I crossed afew Leicesters with Southdowns lasi 
year. 


SELLING THE LAMBS. 


Some of our farmers sell their lambs in the fall; others keep them over. We get for 
lambs from $2.50 to $3. We would get $6 for them when they are two years old, and, o: 
course, we have to take into account the wool we get, aswell as the expense of keeping 
them. I think when a farmer has good-sized sheep of the right kind it would pay him t¢ 
keep them until they are two years old. A good many lambs are sent to the United States 
but most of the sheep are sent to England. Buyers cull out the best for the old country 
the culls being sent to the United States, or, if very bad, sold here. » | 


EXTENSIVE SHEEP FARMING. 


We have farmers who keep as many as i00 sheep. We have had a great many 
sheep in this county; the number has been reduced a little, but by getting the righi 
kind we think that we can get the price. I have nodoubt about sheep-breeding being ar 
important branch of agricultural industry, and I think sheep are remunerative, thougl 
they are pretty hard on pasture. They are not hard to winter. 


GRowTH OF WEEDS. 


We have not very much trouble with weeds in this section of the Province, though 
there are some cases in which crops have been thinned by some cause—perhaps by the 
severity of the winter—and the weeds spring up, principally rag weed. Wild mustard ij 
bad where farmersare careless. Red root is making its appearance, and the Canad: 
thistle is increasing in some parts of the county. 


Ww 


THISTLE LEGISLATION A DEAD LETTER. 


We have an Act of Parliament which makes it imperative for overseers to see thai 
they arecut down, but it is not enforced to any extent. The overseers are liable to: 


penalty if they do not enforce the act. We have tried our best to get them to dischargs 
their duties. 


INFERIOR STALLIONS—UICENSING. 


The councils should have power to appoint general overseers of the inferior stallion: 
which are travelling through the country, and doing a great deal of harm by deteriorating 
the quality of our horses. Many farmers patronize them because the price of service is 
low. lI think the time has come when no horse should be allowed to travel for service 
without a license, and that licenses should only be granted after a proper inspection. A 
great many people are not judges of a horse, and only use them because the price is low 
I would be in favour of having an Act of Parliament making every person who travelsa 
horse pay a license. You cannot always get people intelligent enough to judge what would 
be to their interests in the future. There are more small and inferior horses travelling 
to-day than there were years ago. 


EMPLOYMENT OF LABOUR. 


To the Chairman.—It is common in our district for farmers to employ labour. Upon 
a 100-acre farm, where there are no boys, I think the owner should have the services of 
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two men besides himself in order to work his farm properly. Hired hands are sometimes 
engaged by the year, and sometimes for six or eight months in the summer. Our work in the 
winter is very light. When a man works by the year $15 or $16 a month is generally 
paid him ; if he is hired for six or seven months he would be paid $18. Harvest hands this 
yearare paid about $1.50 a day. I think the supply of labour is equal tothedemand. Arrange- 
‘ments are often made for the employment of married labourers on farms. There are not 
many labouring men out of employment in the winter, except, of course,.tramps. I think 
farmers generally are employing more men and working their farms better than they used 
to, but more labour might be employed with advantage. Immigrant labourers are not 
generally so efficient as those accustomed to work here. 


Farm Lasourers’ Cotrages—MAcHINERY. 


Very few cottages have been built on farms for the accommodation of married 
labourers. A four-roomed cottage, 20x 24, frame, made in plain style, clap-boarded or 
weather boarded, would be from $300 to $400. Theintroduction of agricultural machines 
has affected labour in the harvest time very much, by lessening the demand for labour, and 
by making farm work less laborious and more easily and quickly done. 

Lo Mr. Dymond.—I think more labour might profitably be employed on the farms of 
this district, though there has already been a considerable improvement in that respect. 

The introduction of machinery has led to the diffusion of more liberal ideas of farming in 
general, so that it results in the long run to the benefit of the labourer. 


WINTER EMPLOYMENT oF Farm Hanps—Woops. 


All our labourers are employed during the winter in mills, etc., getting out timber for 
staves, bolts, saw logs, cordwood, etc. The chief woods which we have remaining are 
_ elm, black ash, and hickory, and on the higher lands beech, maple, etc. These woods 
‘furnish the supplies to the mills. A large quantity of elm timber staves is shipped to 
the other side. The reason immigrants are not so expert as our own men is just from 
inexperience with our implements and work, but we find no difficulty in training them 
in a few months. I am now speaking of English agricultural labourers. 

Lo the Chairman.—I think the implements now in use meet pretty fully the 
sequirements of Canadian agriculture. 


IMPLEMENTS FOR DitcHING WANTED—FARM ACCOUNTS. 


If we could get some means of doing our ditching more cheaply than those at 
presentin use, I think it would be anadvantage. I have never yet seen anything that 
is satisfactory for that kind of work. I know of a good many farmers who kept business 
accounts, and some who keep accounts for every field, but asa rule probably no such 
accounts are kept. I think it would be of advantage to farmers to take stock annually, 
but I could not say whether they do so or not. It would bea grand thing for the 
farmer, by enabling him tosee whether he was making or losing money, and to what 
extent. If he found he was farming at a lossit would lead him to adopt other methods. 


STEPHEN WHITE 
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MR. ALANSON ELLIOTT’S EVIDENCE. . 


Atanson Exuiort, of Colchester, Essex County, was called and examined. 
WHEAT AND Corn Crops. 


To Mr. Dymond.—I am a farmer engaged in mixed husbandry. Colchester is in the 
South Riding of Essex. I have been farming there about fourteen years, and am President 
of the South Riding Agricultural Society. I have been a member of the County Councis 
for five years. Our crops consist chiefly of wheat and corn. My farm is a new one con- 
sisting of 100 acres, of which only about 45 are cultivated. It is rather from my general 
knowledge of farming that I speak than from the extent of land that I cultivate. 


AVERAGE YIELD OF WHEAT. 


There is morefall wheat growing in my neighbourhood than corn. Upon sandy land,such 
as I live upon, the yield of fall wheat is only about 20 or 25 bushels per acre, though some- 
times as high as 40 or 45 is raised in the township. Our land is a high sandy soil, and 
does not require drainage. We are now cultivating more fall wheat than formerly and 
we also grow more corn. 


Price oF Farm LAnps. 


The land is only partially cultivated, as a good deal of it is in bush—what 
they call oak openings. A gentleman on a farm adjoining mine sold that portion of 
his land which had buildings on at $60 per acre, and the rest at $30 per acre. The 
average price of farm lands with buildings would be about $40 per acre, though some 
farms with buildings would sell for $60, on account of their location. Fall wheat has 
been successfully cultivated with us of late years. We never grew spring wheat to any ex- 
tent in consequence of it having so often proved a failure. Fall wheat has not taken the 
place of corn at all. 


AVERAGE YIELD OF CoRN—PRICES. 


The average yield of corn is between 40 and 50 bushels to the acre, and the 
corn crop pays us best as a rule. There is no danger in leaving a corn crop in the 
field all winter, as it will come out all right in the spring, only the fodder is lost. In 
some instances it is left in the shock all winter. Our seasons are somewhat mild, but if 
a heavy snow sets in early in the season we leave the corn out. We only grow tobacco 
in small lots, and we do not regard it as an article of commerce. I do not regard the crop 
as a profitable one. We do not grow any beans. Corn will average about 50 cents a 
bushel, though we get as high as 75 cents and as low as 35 cents. It is now worth about. 
43 cents. It was an extra crop last year. Very few peas are grown at all in our neigh- 
bourhood. 


Preas—Roration—CLovER— DRAINAGE. 


As long ago as I can remember, farmers used to send up to the Thames to get 
seed peas, as they were clear of the bug there ; but they could only grow these one year, 
and then they had to send for more new seed. Corn grows so freely that we don’t have 
occasion to grow many peas. Our rotation of crops is clover, corn and wheat. We find 
that the cultivation of the land for corn cleans it up for wheat, and on our sandy land we 
find that we have to keep the soil in condition with clover, because we use no manure but 
barn-yard manure. We regard clover as a means of recuperating the land and as suffi- 
cient to keep the land in good condition. I think mine has improved on that treatment. 
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We use what manure we have around the barn on the corn crop. Ido not manure at 
all between corn and wheat. My land does not require any drainage, though some farmers 
have drained their farms. One farmer has used tile draining in one field, but it is not 
generally used. If the farm in question had not been drained he would not have had any 
wheat this year, and he had 25 bushels to the acre. 


Fruit FarmMInc—PErAcHES—PLums. 


T have a young orchard about six years old, and I am planting another. I have 
about 500 trees, and I intend to make my farm a fruit farm as I think it iy par- 
ticularly adapted to fruit raising. I have peaches as well as apples, and they thrive 
well. I have the Alexander, Amsden’s June, Hales’ Early and the Crawford. The 
last named does best with me. Hales’ is subject to rot on the tree. We are not 
troubled with the curculio in the peach, but we have a grub something like the 
borer, which attacks the tree at the root, just at the edge. The remedy we apply 
is digging round the roots and taking the grubs out, and putting leeched ashes around 
the tree. We find that these remedies answer the purpose. Practically we have no pest 
worth speaking of destructive of the peach tree. I have grown plums. I have had some 
trees planted a great many years, but I never had acrop until this year on account of the 
curculio. We adopted no means of destroying them except putting poultry in the orchard. 
I acted on Mr. Dougall’s advice in doing that. I am not a member of the Fruit Growers’ 
Association. None of our farmers have taken advantage of the Tile Drainage Act. All 
the draining that has been done in the townships has been done under the Municipal Act. 
The cost of raising an acre of fall wheat under the simple system which I pursue would 
be about $11 an acre. I pasture my clover. 


Grass Crops—Corn—StTrRaw. 


To the Chatrman.—I pasture clover the first year and the second year I plough it 
under for corn. We do not aise timothy hay because the soil is not adapted to it. The 
reason that we do not raise clover is that we have any quantity of corn fodder, and we 
like it best for winter food. I cut all my fodder with a cutting box. 

To Mr. Dymond.—We sometimes sell corn straw in the fall for about $4, and that 
may be added to the profit on the yield of corn. Fall wheat straw is worth very little. 

To the Charrman.—I have ploughed corn stalks under for manure, but I don’t think 
that they did any good. It would be worth $4 an acre to plough them under on account 
of the stalks being so long. 


CULTIVATION OF CORN. 


Corn with us grows to an average height of ten or twelve, sometimes four- 
teen feet I got some corn seed from Missouri which took the first prize at the 
State Fair in that State. It is dented at the end of the kernel, the same as the 
corn grown by dairy farmers for fodder. Imported corn has to be naturalized before it 
succeeds well. If planted this year it would be all right for next year’s crop. The first 
thing we do is to plough the clover ground and harrow it, and this we do in the month of 
May ; then we mark it out from three feet eight inches, to four feet each way, and we 
plant three, four or five grains in each hill. Some plant with a planter, but I do it by 
hand, as I tried the machines but did not find them at all satisfactory, as they are apt to 
plant too much. Then if you set them tv drop only three grains to the hill, they will very 
likely not drop any at all. However a good many people in our neighbourhood use 
them, though our best corn raisers plant the corn by hand. I find the machine particu- 
larly unsatisfactory in planting large corn, as there seems to be no certainty of having 
the grains drop regularly, and you are unable to jascertain until the corn grows how it 
has been planted. We commence to cultivate as soon as the corn is up, just at the time 
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when we can see the rows from one end to the other. We cultivate it from four to six 
times, using a double shuffle plough—one shuffle coming behind the other. We never 
use the hoe at all. The plough throws it up in ridges to some extent. The shufiles are 
very small—very little larger than those of a farm cultivator. We work the plough 
with one horse. We cultivate from four to six times, say three times one way and three 
times across. Some days of course will intervene between these times of cultivating. 
Some use a harrow, but I do not. Some people use a two-horse cultivator, the horses 
straddling the rows. We manage to keep the weeds down by our method of cultivation. 
Some farmers use a single shuffle plough the last time of cultivating, and throw the land 
up in ridges. I prefer having it on the level. Heavy winds sometimes blow the corn to 
one side, but it generally straightens up again. The corn seldom suffers much unless it 
is a tremendous storm. 


Harvesting Corn—Etm Bark For TyYIna. 


When we cut the corn we take hold of the stalks in a hill in the usual way. 
When we are going to put the ground into wheat, we generally carry twenty rows 
on each side, which leaves a space between the shocks of forty rows. That makes 
a wide land. The corn is then left until we get through the hurry of the work, and 
then we husk it. We tie the stalks round the top with elm bark. We use the bark of 
the common elm, as we have no rock elm. Sometimes we try fifty trees before we can 
get one to peel. We notch under the bark with an axe, and then hitch a horse to the 
end and let him do the peeling. It would not pay us to use wire, because we can get the 
bark for nothing, and a man and a boy can peel enough in a day to tie forty acres. We 
have about 20,000 acres of wood in our township. 


HUSKING THE CORN. 


We have no process of husking by machines that we find satisfactory. We 
found that it was as much trouble to take the corn to the machine and to carry 
away the fodder, as it would be to do the work by hand. We have hand husking 
machines. Our corn is much easier to husk than the Flint corn. Ours is the 
yellow and white Dent corn. We husk the corn from the shock in the fields, and 
put it in piles and draw it to the crib with a waggon. The spaces between the 
shocks are ploughed and put in wheat, leaving lands about ten or twelve feet wide 
where the corn is. When itis husked some stand the fodder on the wheat and drive 
along the spaces, and in the spring these spaces are ploughed up and putin oats. This 
accounts for the appearance of many of the fields in our part of the country—strips of 
oats appearing in our fields of fall wheat. We seed down again with clover on the 
wheat. : 

PRICES OF CoRN. 


Our surplus corn is sold at Walker’s distillery at the prices at which he can im- 
port corn. It is the price of foreign corn plus the duty which regulates the price of 
our corn. The duty on corn has not helped us, because Mr. Walker laid in a stock of 
corn before the duty was put on, and he advertised last fall that he could not buy corn. 
That is, of course, an exceptional state of things. Mr. Walker informed me that he laid 
in a large quantity, perhaps 200,000 or 300,000 bushels. I think that we have got as 
much benefit as we will receive from fiscal charges on corn. It has been as high as 
75 centsand 874 centsa bushel. We have never had any corn shipped into the dairy dis- 
tricts, because we suppose Mr. Welker would give us as high a price as we could obtain 
there. 


NEED FOR UNDER-DRAINAGE—WEEDS. 


We have a good deal of land that would be benefited by under-drainage. The 
farm to which I allude as having been drained was a low quicksand, which used to 
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raise very heavy crops of rag weed, and the rag weed crowded out all other crops. The 
owner under-drained the land last season, and this year the value of his crop will be more 
than double his outlay for the drainage. He got his tile for $10 a thousand, and he 
got the drain laid for 16 eents a rod. The tile was two and one-half inch tile. All of 
our land has a good natural fall. We have not much stone. Rag weed does not hurt 
a crop on good high land, though it comes up after the crop is off. It is far more trouble- 
some on low land. It canalways be got rid of by good cultivation, especially as it does not 
go to seed until after the crops are off. If the weed appears on a late field of oats it may 
go to seed. We have no other weed in our immediate neighbourhood that troubles us, 
but west of us the wild mustard is pretty well known. I think that underdrainage, 
by enabling a man to cultivate his land better, gets rid of the weeds, as the grain grows 
so well that the weeds do not have a chance. Wheat requires a dry soil, and rag 
weed a wet soil, and when you deprive the weed of its natural moisture, the wheat 
crowds it out. The gentleman I have already referred to drained eight acres, and he 
claims that he has already got his money back, especially as this has been a very wet 
season. Around Windsor they are troubled with the Canadian thistle, but not in our 
part of the county. In farming we follow the example of those of our farmers who 
have been successful. Before I began farming I was engaged in travelling through the 
country among the farmers for seventeen years selling agricultural implements and other 
articles, 


Burrer Makinc—PRICEs. 


To Mr. Dymond.—I don’t raise any other cattle than heifers and milch cows. We 
just keep enough for our cwn use, and any surplus of butter which we have we sell to the 
pedlars who go round the country. We make our own butter, the amount being in the 
summer season about fourteen or fifteen pounds in a week. We get about 124 cents per 
pound for it in the summer. We have no creameries or large dairies in our immediate 
neighbourhood, but there is one cheese factory in the township of Mersea. As a rule the 
butter about the county is bought up by pedlars. In the fall it averages about 20 cents 
per pound, and taking the year round it would average more than 15 cents per pound. If 
our farmers could get 25 cents a pound for their butter without the hard labour of making 
it by hand I think they would go in for butter-making extensively. I think creameries 
would be a great advantage to us. We would require an addition to the dairy stock of 
our township in order to run a creamery. I breed my heifers myself. 


AYRSHIRES. 


I used touse the Shorthorns, butnow we use Ayrshires on account of their milking quali 
ties. We havea thoroughbred Ayrshire bull in our neighbourhood, and my cattle are nearly 
pure bred. We had pure-bred Ayrshires twenty years ago, but we ran out of them, but now 
we are going in for them on account of their milk. When we wish to get rid of them they 
bring as much in the market as the common run of stock. They area little better than our 
native cattle, because we cross them with pretty good Durham grades. I always put my 
cows to thoroughbred bulls, because if I do not want the calf I can make up for the price 
of service by selling it in the fall. 


TRADE IN CALVES. 


_ We do a large trade in calves in our part of the country. The hucksters buy 
them and take them to Detroit. These calves are sold at from three to eight 
weeks old, and they bring from $3.50 to $10. They average about $1 a week. I 
let my calves suck the cow, as that is the least troublesome plan, and after the 
calves are taken off we milk the cows. We only let the calves suck the cow in the 
evening and morning ; they are kept from them all day. We are using Ayrshire bulls, 
pure bred, on cows which are grade Durhams. Some of my cows might be put in the 
Herd Book. My experience is, that when you get a good strain in the Durhams it is an 
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extra good one, and I am crossing such a strain with the Ayrshire, as I think that will 
improve it. That of course is only my supposition. When I get a heifer calf which suits 
me in size and build I keep it I am now speaking of grade heifers. I have had no ex- 
perience which would enable me to say whether the cross between the Ayrshire and the 
Durham will produce a good milk cow, but I feel satisfied that the cross will not deteri- 
orate them, and it may produce something better. Itis also an object with us to produce 
calves which are as good beef animals as possible, so that they will sell well for veal. The 
selling of calves is a large industry with us, and conjointly witli butter-making would 
make ours a good dairy district | We do not send milk to Detroit. Hucksters come round 
among us nearly every day, and most of our farmers sell the greater number of their 
calves, just keeping enough heifers to renew their stock. They raise very few steers. I 
keep only a few sheep. 


SHrep FarmMine—Pork RaAisinc—PRICEs. 


In our neighbourhood we have a cross between the Cotswold and the Leicester, 
but now they are introducing the Southdowns for the purpose of getting a shorter 
wool. In Detroit they are not very particular as to the quality of the mutton, as 
Merino mutton, which is the poorest of all, is often sold there. Ours is a great pork rais- 
ing district, and we find the industry a profitable one. Our average price would be about 
$6 a hundred weight, and pork pays well at that price. We would not consider ourselves 
losing even at $5. 


DESCRIPTION OF Hocs PREFERRED. 


I prefer a cross between the Berks and the Suffolk or Essex. The Essex is 
a small, compact animal, which fattens well. Our pork is shipped east, a great deal 
of it being sent to Aylmer, where it is packed. Montreal buyers also take a good 
deal, and I suppose it goes to the States. Buyers say that we produce the best pork in 
Canada. By crossing the Berkshire on the Essex we get a smaller animal but a finer grade, 
the meat being fatter but not so coarse. I think such a cross would produce pork well 
adapted to. English consumption. Wehad a pork packing establishment in Windsor some 
time ago, butit failed. They bought for the English market, and they preferred hogs 
leaner than ours. Farmers occasionally import and keep thoroughbred animals of the 
Essex and Berkshire breeds for breeding purposes. Messrs. Wright and Butterfield, two 
of the most successful thoroughbred breeders in Canada, have done a great deal towards 
improving our stock for the last few years by the introduction of thoroughbred male ani- 
mals. There are avery few native hogs to be found amongst us now except a few amongst 
the French. 


PouttrRy Raisinc—Eags. 


I am engaged in raising poultry to some extent, and keep a few hens for their 
eggs. Asa farmer I prefer the Leghorns and the Hamburg; these are better egg-produ- 
cers than the Light Brahmas, though I keep a few of the Light Brahmas for mothers, as. 
they are good sitters. Mine are about half bred. The Hamburgs are small fowls, but 
they lay a large egg for their size, and in respect of the number of their eggs they are 
similar to the Black Spanish. I have never tried crossing the Brahmas with the Game. 
Our eggs are shipped east, and there is a Chatham firm which travels through the country 
und collects the eggs for exportation. We are now getting 10 cents a dozen for them, but 
they run up as high as 20 cents, and the average price would be almost 12} cents. The 
Leghorn is not considered a table fowl, but it is kept for its eggs. The Light Brahma 
crossed with the Dorking makes a good tablefowl. My chickens are now dying with the 
chicken cholera. I have given them pepper and other things, but without producing any 
good effect. It affects well-bred fowls worse than others. It commenced with the Bufis 
and then spread among the other breeds. I keep all the different breeds in separate yards. 
In the fall of the year I let them run out, but in the spring I shut them up. 


[Mr. Elliott.] 
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Use or SALt. 


I use salt for feeding stock, but I do not use it as a manure, though some of my 
neighbours are beginning todo so. A cargo of salt arrived in our neighbourhood not long 
ago; it is Huron salt, and sells at $4.50 a ton. Some use it in the spring, and some use 
part in the spring and part in the fall. Those who have used it upon sandy land say it 
is a protection against the drought, and that on low land it kills the wire worm. Sandy 


land suffers considerably from the dry weather, but working it up and planting corn 
tends to keep it moist. 


HorsE RAISING. 


I do not raise any horses. There are a good many of my neighbours who raise them, 
the farmers round averaging three or four brood mares. They are improving the stock, 
some of them using thoroughbreds. We have no thoroughbred horses except the Perch- 
erons, but we have some half-bred Clydesdales and some young Netherberrys. We have 
also some trotting stock. On the whole the quality of our stock is improving. 


CULTIVATION OF SORGHUM. 


To the Chairman.—We cultivate just about enough sorghum for our own use. One 
man has four or five acres, and he makes it for those around him, charging them 15 
cents a gallon. It is raised just about the same as a crop of corn. Sorghum yields from 
four to six barrels of thirty-two gallons each per acre. The most we have sold it for is 
50 cents per gallon, out of which we pay 15 cents for manufacturing. That would be 
about $60 per acre. We. consider it a profitable crop to raise, though the demand is not 
sufficient for us to go into it largely. Our syrup is not as good as the golden syrup, but it 
is much better than the old West India molasses, and only requires refining to make it of 
excellent quality. We cannot raise wheat after sorghum, because it comes in too late. 
We sometimes leave the sorghum in the ground till the frost comes, because we find that. 
the quality of the syrup is improved by a slight touch of frost. If we had a certain 
market, at $40 per acre, it would be grown more largely ; but, if we were selling it to 
wholesale men the price would be reduced, but it would pay at a wholesale price of even 
$30 per acre. We plant corn after a sorghum crop, but we do not plough it in the fall, 
because it is too late. The roots are a little more compact than corn stubble, but they do 
not give us any real trouble. In the first place the plant is stripped of the leaves, which 
are left on the ground and fed to cattle ; then the seed is cut off and the stalks are put up 
in piles and hauled to the mill. Some are tied up in bunches. It has the appearance of 
broom corn more than anything else, and is liable to mix with that plant if they are 
growing side by side. If growers were content with a smaller profit, I think the market 
might be extended considerably. Nothing is done with the refuse at the mill ; it is either 
left to rot or is burnt up. It is said that the amber cane can be manufactured into sugar, 
and that is an earlier crop than sorghum, though, perhaps, a little late to follow it by 
a wheat crop. We could not raise sorghum so that it would take the place of the better 
class of syrups. 


THe STANDING TIMBER. 


To Mr. Dymond.—We have a large amount of land which has not been cleared yet, 
but is covered with oak, elm, black ash, hickory, balm of Gilead, etc. The timber is being 
taken off for manufacturing purposes. The balm of Gilead is made into bolts and staves. 
The manufacturing of wood is an important industry with us, in one block of woods in 
this township there are nine saw mills. Our trees are principally deciduous. 


Sawpust AND LiME As MANURES. 


We don’t use the sawdust from these mills for manure. At one time I bedded my 
horses with sawdust from the mill, and I afterwards hauled it out on the land, but I 
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imagined it injured the soil, perhaps because my soil was open. Last year I tried some 
lime, but I have not seen much effect as yet, though my clover which followed it looked 
well. I put about 150 bushels of lime and 150 bushels of ashes on three and a half 
acres ; so that, perhaps, I put on too much. Though the first crop was not a very good 
one, it is possible that I may get the benefit of it in the future. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 


We have no unemployed men, because all our labourers can get good wages in the 
lumber woods in winter. In connection with the industry I have been referring to, they can 
get from $15 to $18 a month, and board, in the winter. In the summer farmers pay about 
$17 a month, with board and washing. Ours is a good section of country for labouring 
men, and the demand is in excess of the supply, so that we have to go down to Montreal 


to get Frenchmen for the lumber woods. Our square timber is mostly got out by French — 


Canadians, and they are preferred, because they are more docile and stay at home better 
than other labourers. English immigrants are not a success in the lumber woods, as they. 
are not used to that kind of work as the Frenchmen are. The Englishmen are more at 
home in ditching and work of that kind. | 


RECLAMATION OF Marsuy LAnps. 


We have about 8,000 acres of marshy land that has been reclaimed in our township 
by open drains. It was absolutely worthless before it was drained, except that, in the 
middle of the summer the cattle could run upon it for a short time. Mr. Walker has a 
large marsh of 1,800 acres, from which he gets every year 1,200 or 1,400 tons of hay. 
He does not wish to drain it, because he claims that freshets from the uplands are as good 
aga coat of manure. Sometimes our marshes take fire, and the turf burns off them and 
then there comes up a growth of small poplars. Sometimes the soil burns off to the 
depth of eighteen inches. With the exception of Mr. Walker’s land our other marshes 
have been reclaimed. As to the value of this reclaimed land, I know one man who paid 
$1,000 for 40 acres. Another man gave $1,500 for 50 acres, and another paid $20 an 
acre for 200 acres without any buildings. Such land is worth $20 an acre; with buildings 
it is worth about $30. Corn is the principal crop growing on such land. All the drain- 
age in the township of Colchester done under the Drainage Act has been done this last 
five years. Some have grown wheat on these reclaimed lands. In one case, in which a 
suit was brought against this municipality for bringing down water on the plaintiff’s land, 
the plaintiff valued his crop at $22 an acre. A great many acres of upland have been 
benefited by the drainage, and the lowland was worthless before for agricultural purposes. 
It used to be the custom to drain the upland right down into the lowland. We have two 


drains, twenty feet wide and three anda half feet deep on the average. It is not expected — 
that tile-drains will be run into those open drains, though it would be an advantage if © 


they were. Open drains are being used at the present time. Some of our marshes have 
evidently all been timbered lands some time in the past, as the old stumps and timber 
can be found in the bottom. 


EFFECTS OF DRAINAGE ON CROPs. 


Our county is very healthy at the present time, and we scarcely ever hear of ague 
since the land has been cleared up and drained. Our district is so level that we have one 
ditch which has only two and a half feet fall in three miles. The township of Mersea is 
to-day the best wheat-growing township in our county, but it was almost worthless before 
it was drained. Where the bulk of the wheat is growing now it could not be grown at 
all before. I suppose the township of Mersea has spent $150,000 in drainage. The 
‘people are paying for these drains in taxation now, but they do not find it burdensome in 
‘view of the benefits they have received. 
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Fruit Curture. 


\ 

_ Of apples, all prefer the winter varieties, as we have no market for summer fruit. 
The favourite varieties are the Rhode Island Greening and the Northern Spy. Chicago is 
our market, the buyers coming from there and buying them up at $1.25 to $2 per barrel. 
We have a large number of trees in bearing condition. Mr. Wigle, of Gosfield, informs 
me that he took nine barrels of Greenings from one tree, but that is an extraordinary 
case. His trees are well taken care of, and he has the best orchard in the township. I 
think the borer troubles the Baldwin more than other trees. Strawberries are grown 
largely in Mersea, principally the Wilson variety. The soil is well adapted to strawberry 
culture, and they ship large quantities to Windsor, Detroit and Amherstburgh. The 
people are beginning to cultivate raspberries, though we have a great many wild ones. 
The birds trouble us a little, but we have nothing to say against them. In our old cleared 
land the wheat is all sown by tube-drills, but in new land it is sown broadcast. I think 
that in a hard winter wheat that is sown with a drill keeps better than what is sown 
broadcast. Our wheat is sometimes killed in the spring from being heaved up by the 
alternate freezing and thawing. Clover suffers in the same way. | 


CATAWBA. 


Smith and Williams are the largest grape growers on Pelee Island. The principal 
grape that they raise is the Catawba, which ripens every year on the Island. They ship 
their wine to Brantford, and they made 7,000 gallons of Catawba wine last fall. The first 
grapes were planted on the island in 1863, some gentlemen having come during the 
American War and located on the island. One gentleman named Wardrope has about 
twelve acres of Catawba grapes ; Smith and Williams have about thirty-five acres. They 
grow the Concord and other varieties to some extent, but wherever the Catawba can be 
grown it is preferred. We have tried the Catawba on the mainland, but it only ripens 
once every few years 


ALANSON ELLIOTT. 


MR. J. C. ILER’S EVIDENCE. 


J. C. Iter, of the Township of Colchester, was called and examined. 


AGRICULTURE IN ESSEX. 


To Mr. Dymond.—I am a farmer and have been engaged in farming about thirty 
years. I have 215 acres of land, of which about 150 are under cultivation; the rest is 
bush. Iam engaged in mixed husbandry—stock-raising as well as grain-growing—and I 
have a general knowledge of the resources of the County of Essex. 


WHEAT CROPPING. 


Fall wheat is our main crop. I have cultivated fall wheat ever since I have been 
farming. Spring wheat has not succeeded recently, though it did many years ago. 


FaILurEe oF SprRING WHEAT: 


Thirty years ago we could raise 25 bushels to the acre, but we fail to do that now. 
i do not grow any spring wheat, and I don’t think it is raised to any extent in the 
county. ay hye te 
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A Fine Fatt Wueat Section—Corn. 


I consider our county a fine fall wheat section, and we grow a good deal of corn as 
well. The amount of corn grown has been increasing for the last ten years, and I think 
it now occupies about one-half the number of acres that fall wheat does. We have tried 
very many different varieties of spring wheat, but without success. 


How tHe Spring WHEAT 1s AFFECTED. 


To the Chairman.—I cannot say what is the cause of the failure of spring wheat. 
It will grow up pretty well in many instances and then it will be seized with a blight. 
I don’t think the Hessian fly is the trouble just now, though we had it some years ago. 


VARIETIES OF FALL WHEAT. 


Of fall wheat, we grow principally in our county the Scott and Clawson varieties, and 
some Deihl. The Scott is the favourite I think, and I don’t think either it or the Clawson 
is inclined to rust. I think the Clawson ripens a little earlier than the Scott. The 
Scott is considered the most valuable for the market, though the Clawson is a hardy 
wheat. Just now there is more Clawson in the county than Scott, but the general 
opinion is that the people will go back to the Scott. 


HEAVING-UP OF THE PLANT—SALT—A CuT-worRM. 


When we have a failure of the crop it is generally caused by the heaving up by the 
frosts in the winter. When we have open winters it gets killed in that way. Salt has 
not been used largely, though it has been to some extent. Some consider it a remedy for 
a sort of cut-worm that we are sometimes troubled with. The growth of fall wheat is 
increasing in our county, and it is producing larger crops. 


EFFECT OF CLEARING ON THE LAND. 


Our land is of a good quality ; the effect of the removal of our forest trees has been 
in some instances, where fields are much exposed to the winds, to sweep off the snow and 
expose the crop to the cold of winter. I have noticed that fields give much better crops 
when they are protected on the north and north-west. 


CLoverR Sop sas A SEED BeEp. 


We generally turn over clover sod and use it as a seed bed. The right way to 
prepare it is to plough it about July or the lst of August, turning the sod down as well 
as possible, harrowing it well, and keeping it clean until seed time by cultivating, Some 
sow their grain immediately after ploughing down, but I don’t think that is the proper 
way. I think when there is a good deal of clover the clover should lie a long time, as it 
is too hot for immediate sowing. In many instances we sow clover and plough it under 
after cutting it. Only about one acre in fifty of fall wheat is sown on summer-fallow— 
practically none at all. 


WHEAT oN Corn Ground A FAILURE. 


The Fall wheat in our county is generally sown on clover sod, pea ground, or barley 
or oats stubble, and to some extent on corn ground ; but sowing it on corn ground has 
proved a failure with me. We frequently can get corn off in time to sow fall wheat. 
From the 10th to the 20th of September is about the right time to sow, but some sow 
later ; there is a good deal sown between the 20th of September and the lst of October. 
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*JNDER- DRAINING. 


Under-draining has not been much practised with us for the purpose of preparing 
land for fall wheat until quite recently, and even now itis rather in its infancy. Tile 
is mostly used now, though at first the drains were made of stone and timber. The 
_ draining has been mostly done in low places or hollows. | 


ARTIFICIAL MANURES. 


We use very little artificial manure. Some parties were around selling the right to. 
use a certain kind of manure but it turned out to be a fraud, as the farmers were induced 
to give their notes, but they did not get the superphosphates. Lime has been used as @ 
fertilizer in some cases with pretty good results. 


Cost or Rarisine Fatt WHEAT—AVERAGE YIELD. 


I would estimate the cost of an acre of fall wheat crop as follows: interest or rent, 
$2.50 ; preparation of land, $2 ; seed, $1.50 ; sowing and harvesting, $2; threshing, $2; 
other charges, $1.. Total, $11. Our yearly rent for clear land is about $2.50 per acre, 
and I base the amount for interest on the idea that land is worth $40 per acre. I think. 
the average yield is about 20 bushels to the acre. 


DRILL SOWING. 


Leading farmers sow altogether in drills, and the general opinion is that drilling is 
best, though there is a good deal of broadcast sowing yet. I use about one and a half 
bushels to the acre for drill sowing, and about two bushels is required for broadcast 
sowing by hand. I could not say that I have noticed any decided difference in the orop 
between broadcast and drill sowing ; this year especially it all seems about alike: 


A Farr AVERAGE ALL OVER. 


To Mr. Dymond.—When I speak of 20 bushels per acre being the average I mean 
all over the county. My own average for the last two or three years has been about 25 
bushels to the acre. I consider about 25 bushels a fair average for all sorts of ground, 
though with proper cultivation it would be more. When I gave you an estimate of the 
cost of cultivation I gave the average as the land is usually cultivated. I think it is a 
profitable crop under proper methods of cultivation. 


Cost oF Farms. 


A first-class farm can be purchased for $40 per acre with fair buildings, but not. 
allowing anything for such improvements as under-draining, etc. I think in many 
instances the crop would be increased by under-draining ; I have seen important results 
produced in that way, but my own land is naturally well drained. 


WHeEat GROWING. 


I think $11 per acre is a fair estimate of the cost of growing fall wheat in our 
district, though if the ground were fallowed and worked up two or three times it would 
be different. I find that fallowing does not pay me, especially as my land is free from 
weeds. We seldom cultivate wheat after corn, as I think the cultivation of corn makes 
the ground too loose for wheat. Some cultivate the land after corn without ploughing, 
and sometimes good crops are obtained. 
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RECLAIMED LAnpD—So1t—Crops. 


The wheat land in our county is usually a black loam with clay sub-soil. A good 
deal of land has been reclaimed in our county, and is now used for growing wheat. I 
have sometimes seen these marshes broken up and wheat sown immediately, but in a 
wet season the land is apt to be too wet for wheat. I would not recommend the growing 
of wheat on land immediately after being reclaimed, but would prefer planting corn one 
year at least, so as to get rid of the turfy condition of the soil. We don’t use lime at all 
on these reelaimed lands. 


Cost oF MANURE. 


In estimating the cost ofa fall wheat crop at $11 an acre I did not make any 
allowance for manure. In preparing the land we usually do manure, and that would 
cost perhaps $3 per acre for putting it out on the land. We use no manure but what we 
get on the farm. Sometimes we manure on clover sod, but generally on stubble. 


UsuaL Rotation. 


To the Hon. Mr. Wood.—We do not always follow a regular rotation of crops, but we 
have a sort of rotation. After sowing fall wheat on sod I would plant corn, then oats 
and then wheat again. In the course of that rotation I would manure just as often as I 
had the manure to put on. We often manure both for the wheat and the corn, and 
in that case the manure would have to be charged to both crops. 


Sanpy Sort But FERTILE. 


. Lo Mr. Dymond.—There is a considerable amount of light sandy soil in our county, 

and it is producing almost as well as other soil when it is well manured and worked up. 
Tn some instances we get 40 to 50 bushels of wheat to the acre, and when I gave the 
smaller figure I was speaking of the average. I have known 40 bushels per acre grown 
for a succession of years, and I have known crops to yield as high as 55 bushels to the 
acre, in one particular year, about thirty years ago. 


First-Ciass Farms—PRICEs. 


_ To the Chawrman.—The character of the buildings on our farms varies very much, 
but on a farm that would sell for $40 an acre the buildings would not be very good. On 
such a farm the house would very likely be frame and old, and the fences would be old — 
rail ones made of chesnut, swamp ash, and oak timber. I don’t think a good 100-acre — 
farm with pretty good buildings, and well fenced, could be bought for $4,000. A first-class 
farm with good buildings would cost from $50 to $60 per acre. Some of the best 100- 
acre farms that occur to my mind, with good buildings on them, would be worth $5,000 — 
or $6,000, and when I spoke of $40 an acre I was speaking of the average. 


Noxious WEEDs. 


We are pretty free from noxious weeds, though in some parts of the county we have 
Canada thistles and wild mustard. We have also a little pigeon weed and-some rag 
weed. We have also some tares in some parts of the county. They grow among the 
wheat. We have had no trouble in eradicating rag weed, as all that is necessary is to 
plough it under. If it is allowed to ripen I suppose the seed would spread, but ploughing 
it under kills it thoroughly. Clover sod is ploughed about the middle of J uly, which I 
‘consider the proper time, but some plough it later. : = 
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ONE PLOUGHING FOR CLOVER Sop ONLY. 


I would not plough the sod up the second time, but I would prefer harrowing it, and 
making it as smooth as possible, and then let it lie until seed time, when I would use the 
cultivator. In following fall wheat with corn it would not be necessary to manure in all 
eases, though it would in some. It would depend upon the quality and condition of | 
the land. 

BARLEY. 


Barley is not much cultivated with us ; in fact there is very little in our township. 
The reason is that, like spring wheat, it does not seem to do very well. Its cultivation is 
rather decreasing. ' The cost of raising an acre of barley would be about the same as an 
acre of wheat. 
Oats a4 Goop Crop—RYE. 


Oats are grown extensively with us, and they are a good crop, but the price is so low 
that farmers only raise for their own use. The average crop per acre would be about 40 
bushels. All the different varieties grow well with us. We require more oats for home 
consumption than formerly, but the price is so low that it does not pay to sell them. Rye 

is not very extensively grown, though it is sometimes raised for fodder. 


Pras—THE Bua—MILDEw. 


Very few peas are grown, owing to the prevalence of the pea bug We have been 
troubled with it for a long time. On heavy soils peas are also liable to mildew. I think 
a large portion of our soil is too rich for peas, as they grow to vines too much, but in other 
portions of the county we could raise them profitably but for the bugs 

To Mr. Dymond.—The bug is worse than it used to be, I think, and is increasing year 
by year. The only means adopted to get rid of the bugs, is to cease growing peas, and 
that means has been pretty generally adopted. It think that is the only way of getting 
rid of them. ‘The bug is troublesome all over the county. I don’t know that there has 
been any co-operation for the purpose of killing the bugs. In our neighbourhood we have 
ceased growing peas by general consent, but I don’t know how it is in other parts of the 


county. 
LocAL ASSOCIATIONS AND THE PEa Bua. 


I don’t think the Agricultural Associations have taken the matter up—in fact they 
do not discuss such matters ; their work is generally confined to getting up shows. Their 
annual meetings are not very well attended. 


Growing INDIAN CoRN. 


To the Chairman.—We grow corn largely. It is grown for the grain in ninety-nine 
cases out of one hundred—very little being grown for fodder. The crop is usually success- 
ful, and the average per acre about forty bushels. The varieties generally grown are the 
large yellow and white Gourd Seed, though the yellow and white Flint are also grown. 
These are eight-rowed varieties. Corn has been badly injured by the rain, but I don’t 
think it can be said that the corn crop is subject to failure in our part of the county, 
though late corn in back settlements is sometimes nipped by the frost. I think that our 
county can produce corn successfully, and I don’t know that we have any regular failures. 


MARKET FoR Corn. 


We don’t have any large quantities to export, but sell it toour local traders and dis- 
tillers. Mr. Walker takes about all the corn we can raise for his distillery. It is not 
necessary for us to import corn from the United States, though very small quantities are 
jmported. 

[Mr. Iler. | 
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Oost oF Raising CorN—HUSKING. 


here is not much difference in the cost of raising corn and wheat. We have no) 
husking machines in our county. We put it up in shocks, and husk it by hand. 


Corn CRIBS AND Corn Hovusgs. 


We store it in cribs ; a great many of them are built out of poles, but some are now 

building corn houses of lumber, leaving cracks for the circulation of the air. Good corn) 

houses are generally built double, each side being about four feet wide and eight or nine: 
feet high, with space between sufficient to allow a team to pass through. 


Corn PLANTING. 


The larger varieties of corn are generally planted with three feet eight inches between | 
the hills, and three stocks to the hill. That is about the right distance, though it is some-. 
times planted thicker. Flint corn may be planted three feet six inches between the hills, 
and four to the hill. 


PRICE oF CoRN. 


To Mr. Dymond.—Corn usually realizes about 50 cents per bushel, taking one year 
with another, and we consider it a profitable crop in our county. A great deal of it is: 
used in feeding hogs and cattle, and it is the surplus which the distillery takes. 


FEEDING Pies witH CorRN. 


We feed pork considerably with corn, and that industry can be successfully carried on 
in Essex. Pork raising is profitable if we get $5 per ewt. for it, but it is not profitable at 
any lower price. We average pretty much about that price for our pork, so that I con- 
‘sider the industry profitable. Farmers who have 100 acres, generally keep, for stock and 
fattening, about forty hogs. ; 


BREEDS OF PIGs. 


At present our hogs are generally pretty well bred. We have two or three breeds ; 
‘the Essex, the Suffolk, and the Berkshires, and some have paid attention to Poland Chinas, 
I think across between the Berkshire and the Essex, is better than either of these two 
breeds, as they come to maturity sooner, and fatten more readily. Pork feeding is rather 
-a local and peculiar industry with us, owing to the large area of corn which we cultivate 
Some farmers fatten as much as 9,000 Ibs. of pork in a year. The average number of 
hogs fattened on a farm of 100 acres would be about twenty, and twenty more are kept 
-over. 


Corn Crop not EXHAUSTING. 


I don’t think corn is a particularly exhausting crop if a proper rotation is observed, 
though it might prove so if corn were planted for a succession of years on the same land. 
‘The corn which we grow is similar to that which comes from the United States. We are in- 
creasing the area under corn, and I don’t think the profit in growing wheat has decreased 
the quantity of corn. The production of the pork is not increasing very much. 


ExportTinG Hogs. 


_ We generally export our hogs ; for, though we have a pork packing establishment in 
‘Windsor, it is on asmall scale. I think it would be more profitable if we had the packing 
industry carried on in our own district. 


[ Mr. Iler.] 
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Price or WILD LANDs. 
The average price of wild land, well timbered, is just now about $15 per acre, 
Corn SratKkKs—Care or MANURE. 


To the Chairman.—We feed corn stalks to cattle in the winter. We generally put 
them in stacks, though some put them in their barns. We don’t usually cut the stalks. 
I don’t think any special pains have been taken to utilize the manure from the hogs ; the 
general practice being to put them in the field so that the manure gets mixed with the 
mud. The best farmers are paying some attention to preserving their manure, but even 
they do nothing more than putting it in the general pile. There is a general improve- 
ment in the treatment of hogs while fattening, with regard to pens, etc., and there has 
been a great improvement in the stock itself. I don’t know of any who use swamp 
muck or cut straw for the purpose of enlarging the bulk of the manure from hogs. 


Corn As Fopper. 


The fodder from an acre of corn, well saved, is equal to the hay from the same 


quantity of land. I should consider if it is well cured and looked after, the stalks should be 
worth $4 to $5 per acre. 


Sart as Manure. 

To Mr. Dymond.—I have heard of salt being brought into our county lately, but I 
have had little or no experience with it. It has been put on fall wheat with the idea of 
assisting the growth, protecting it from rust, and killing the worms. I think it was Cana- 
dian refuse salt, costing from $4 to $4.50 per ton. It comes by water to us. 


Lanps RecLaimED—INCREASED VALUE. 


We have done a great deal of drainage under the Municipal Act—something like 
$30,000 worth in our township alone, and a large amount of land has been reclaime] in 
this way. That land was bought before it was drained, at about $4 or $5 per acre, by its 
present owners. I know of such lands selling now at $20 per acre, without any improve- 
ment except the drainage. I know of another instance in which a man who bought in 
this wet land for $8 per acre, has been offered $3,200 for one hundred acres, and I 
should think that it was worth fully that amount. The price of such land generally 
averages from $20 to $30 per acre. The general impression is that the money spent in 
this drainage has been money well invested, and has added largely to the wealth of the 
whole county. Local drainage was impossible, until these Government drains were carried 
out. About three-inch tiles are generally used in tile draining. © 


IMPROVED Farm Srocx. 


Lo the Chairman.—The stock in our district have been largely improved by the use of 
thoroughbred males. As to the prospects of a supply for two or three years, I think we can 
produce cattle enough,though at present there is not much demand for them. There area good 
many young ones coming in. The Agricultural Societies have introduced them, but a great 
many private individuals own them now, and there has been a very great improvement in 
the stock. I am now referring to thoroughbred bulls. The usual fee for the service of 
@ thoroughbred bull when put to common stock is about $1. 


THE Durnams Mostry Usep. 


The breed of cattle used for improving our stock is mostly the Durhams, though some 
‘have used the Devons, the Galloways, and the Ayrshires. The Galloways are not gen- 
erally used, and I don’t think they are favourites. I have tried the Durhams, and the 
Devons. 

[ Mr. Iler.] 
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1 like the Devons pretty well, but they are rather small, though they are good for 
draught purposes. They are not at all wild or troublesome to manage, though they are 
not so docile as the Durhams, but they are easier to keep in flesh, and stronger according 
to their weight than the Durhams. ven for draught purposes, they would be better with 
some Durham blood in them, to give them size and strength. I think the Devons are 
rougher feeders than the Durhams, and rather more active. 


Beer Raisinc—DaAIRYING. 


The stock business with us is principally carried on for the purpose of raising beef. 
Dairying is not carried on to any great extent, though we have some small cheese factories. 
I should think that Essex is well adapted for cheese making. Our butter is all made by 
hand at private dairies, and is used in the local trade. Some of it goes to Detroit, as that 
is our market for almost everything. 


Prick oF BuTtTErR. 


Our butter has been principally taken up by pedlars for the last two years ; they go 
around with goods which they exchange for the butter. Through the summer we get 123 
cents per pound, and through the winter from 18 to 25 cents ; the average would be about 
22 cents. I don’t breed cattle myself very much, but I buy most of them, though I 
breed a few. 


Common Stock UNPROFITABLE. 


In breeding I have used thoroughbreds altogether for the last few years. I don’t 
like to use any others if I can help it. I think there is no difficulty in obtaining the ser- 
vices of a sufficient number of thoroughbred animals. Common bulls are very little used. 
I don’t think it is profitable to raise a common animal to three years old, if one can be 
got which has one or two crossings from thoroughbred stock. 


Srock FEEDING. 


Our grade steers at three years old do not weigh more that 1,000 lbs., live weight, 
that is grades of one or two crosses. We generally starve them pretty well for the first 
year, and starve them for the next two years, and give them all they can eat for the last 
few months that they live. That is the common system in our county. It is not very 
profitable to raise cattle when we can only get them to weigh 1,000 lbs. at three years of 
age. I know that the demand in England is for steers weighing about 1,400 lbs. at three 
years old. I don’t think any of our cattle go to England, unless Mr. Walker sends them 
from his distillery. Stock raising has not received as much attention in our county as it 
has in others. I attribute this state of things to the fact that we have been paying so 
much attention to pork raising. 


SHEEP FARMING. 


To Mr. Dymond.—I have paid some attention to sheep raising. The Cotswolds and 
Leicesters are the favourite breeds, but the Southdowns have been lately introduced. It 
is thought that they will make a good cross with the Cotswolds and Leicesters. We do 
not ship sheep to England. Lately. the demand for medium wool has been greater than 
before, and farmers for the last few years have been mixing their sheep a good deal with 
the Southdowns. I think the most profitable breed of pigs is a cross of the Berkshire on 
the Essex. I think food for pigs should be ground and cooked. 


[Mr. Iler.] 
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Poutanp Curina Pics. 


Lo the Chairman.—The Poland China I have had no experience with myself, but my 
neighbours think that they are larger than either the Essex or the Berkshire, and they 
seem to fatten readily. I have rather taken a dislike to them myself, because they are 
rather rough looking. Still I believe they are good animals, 


CHESTER WHITES—SUFFOLKS. 


I have had some experience with the Chester Whites, but they are rather coarse, and 
don’t fatten early enough to suit us. The Suffolks are too small, and they have too much 
fat in proportion to the lean. The weight of our hogs, taken in lots, is about 300 pounds ; 
that is a good average, though some reach more—they would then be about twenty 
months old. I think it is most profitable to have them come in early and fatten the same 
season, though some think it is better to let them run on the clover and keep them over 
winter, 


PROFITABLE WEIGHT oF Hogs. 


[ think a hog that can be made to weigh 200 or 250 Ibs. at one year old, is more 
profitable than one at 300 Ibs. the next year. For packing purposes a pretty large hog 
is preferred, even if it is a little coarse. The different weights I have been speaking of, 
are all dead weights ; live weights would be about one-third more. 


Horse BREEDING. 


To Mr. Dymond.—We raise a good many horses, and generally they are a pretty good 
class. We have introduced thoroughbreds, some Clydes and others. I have bred some ; I 
prefer general purpose horses. We get that kind of a horse by mixing the English coach 
horse or thoroughbred race horse with the ordinary mares of the country, and these also 
make very good roadsters. 


Royat Grorcres—Sr. LawrENCES—HAMBLETONIANS. 


The strain I prefer to breed from with the common mares would be the Royal George 
or St. Lawrence. I don’t know much of the Hambletonians, but I don’t like them as well 
as the others. Generally the Hambletonians are pretty well liked, but I don’t think they 
are so hardy, or have so much action as the Royal Georges. I do not think that they are 
as well marked, and their fore legs are rather too close together. They are favourites for 
trotting purposes. The roadster which we require in this country is one that will goa mile in 
about four minutes, or about fifteen miles an hour. I do not know of any particular 
market for those horses, but they can always be sold readily. A good looking horse of 
that speed, and of a fair size, would be worth from $150 to $175. Such a horse should be 
sixteen hands high. ~ 


GENERAL Purpose Horses. 


For a general purpose horse, either the Percheron or the Clydesdale should be crossed 
with ordinary mares of pretty good action and style. 


THE PERCHERONS. 


We are importing some of the Percheron breed from the United States and France. 
The reason they have been imported is to give those raised from the Clydes a little more 
“snap,” as the Percherons are considered to have a little better muscle and action. They 
are also hardier than the Clydes, and are fully as heavy. I think they came originally 
from Normandy. Two stallions have been imported from France. Mr. Walker's cost, I 
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believe, $3,000 in France, and Mr. Rankin’s, $2,000. These horses are considered more 
intelligent than Clydes, and the two I have mentioned are exceptionally fine animals. I 
don’t know at what price a good ordinary stallion for service could be bought in 
France. For the services of these stallions one of these gentleman charges $20, and the: 
other, $30. 


INFERIOR STALLIONS. 


The use of inferior stallions, because they are cheap, is quite an evil in our county. — 
I think there are some Percheron mares in Essex, the intention being to breed a distinct 
horse. Mr. Walker and Mr. Rankin have each two or three fine mares of that breed, 
worth perhaps about $1,000 each. For general purpose horses we use the Clydes, crossed 
on the native mares. 


Horst BREEDING PROFITABLE. 


We are not selling many general purpose horses, but I think horse breeding is a pro- 
fitable branch of business. I generally buy some colts and keep quite a number of young 
horses. A colt out ofan ordinary mare, by an inferior stallion, whose services could be 
got for $6, would be worth, at three years old, $65 or $70, whereas a colt from the 
same mare, by a thoroughbred Clyde stallion, would be worth $100, and the cost of service 
would be $10 We have no distinct breed of any cross in our county. 


JOHN C. ILER 


MR. McCAIN’S EVIDENCE. 
Witttam McCain was called and examined, 


To Mr. Dymond.—I live in the Township of Gosfield adjoining the lake shore, and 
am Warden of the County of Essex. Ihave 120 acres of land, of which I cultivate 
about sixty, the remainder being in bush and pasture. I grow oats, corn and all the 
grains usually cultivated in my part of the country. I keep a stock of cows for my own 
use. ‘The soil is a sandy loam and heavy clay in our township. It is a heavy clay where 
I am living. 


LANDS RECLAIMED BY DRAINAGE. 


Some portions of our township have been reclaimed by drains. There is a great deal 
of low land that must be drained in order to be profitably farmed, and there is some 
marshy land which was worthless before it was drained. We have had a lot of bush land 
reclaimed. In fact nearly the whole township has been reclaimed in that way within the 
last ten or twelve years. The wet land was generally kept in bush before it was drained, 
the dryest land being selected for farming. The low places were worthless without 
drainage. 


Larce INCREASE IN VALUE. 


A good deal of the land in the big marsh, in the centre of the township was sold 
for 50 cents per acre at one time, and now I consider it worth $50 per acre. One man 
sold fifty acres, right in the middle of the marsh, with very little improvement on it, for 
$2,200. 1 think the reclaimed marsh land is as good farming land as any in the town- 
ship, because we get the virgin soil, and it is free from stumps. We have spent a large 
amount of money in drainage ; I could not say how much. 

Q. I should be glad to know the exact amount of land reclaimed in your township 
under the Municipal Drainage Act, and the additional value obtained for that land in 
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consequence. A. Ten thousand acres, at an additional value of $40 per acre, equal to an 
aggregate gain in value of $400,000. One gentleman bought a lot for $2.50 per acre, 
and now he is asking, and probably will get, $9,000 for 200 acres. 


CoRN AND WHEAT ORops. 


The crops principally raised on this improved marsh land are corn and wheat. One 
man has 150 acres of fall wheat. A large quantity of corn is grown. 


Wueat Grown on Sop. F 
We generally turn over sod and put in corn and wheat. Good crops of both spring 
and fall wheat have been raised in that way. Sometimes the fire runs over. the sod and 
burns it off, and then we sow it without ploughing at all. 


“Cropping Away WITHOUT ROTATION. 


We do not follow any rotation of crops ;. the land is so rich that we just keep cropping 
away and all get good crops. We have sown wheat after wheat. 


THE RESULT, 


I had one piece of sod which I turned up and sowed in wheat, six years in succession. 
The first crop was a magnificent one, but the crops gradually became less. The reason I 
¢ropped it so often was just that it happened to be convenient. The highest crop that I 
got off it was about thirty bushels to the acre, but there was one year when I would 
have had about fifty bushels had not a storm thrown itdown. I only got eighteen bushels 
to the acre that year. The last year I got fifteen or twenty bushels an acre. 


Farmers ALIVE To THEIR TRUE INTEREST. 


There are not many who are cropping their lands in that way. Generally speaking, 
farmers are becoming alive to the necessity of keeping up the soil, as they find that their 
land is deteriorating. The system which they are now generally adopting is turning over 
<lover. We generally cut two crops of clover, the first for hay, and the second for seed. 
Then we turn it over and generally sow wheat. Clover sod does not answer very well 
with us for corn. Turning over the clover sod enriches the soil and makes the clay loose. 
It also improves the sub-soil, as the clover draws its nutriment from below the surface soil. 


Corn PLANTING. 


A great deal of corn is planted on clover sod, and we put it in without reference to 
rotation at all. We generally pick the best ground for corn. I have a poor corn farm, 
and I have grown about sixty bushels of shelled corn to the acre. Fifty bushels per acre 
would be about the average for the township. 


Corw STALKS AS FEED. 


The straw is very good for feeding purposes. Ifthe stalks are cut and mixed up 
with bran and middlings, it makes splendid food for dairy or fattening purposes, or for 
horses. The stalks are too rank for cattle to eat by themselves, and they are apt to dry out. 

To the Chairman.—Even when they are dried out and bleached there is still nour- 
ishment in them. The stalks are worth from $3 to $5 per acre for fodder, which would 
make the corn crop worth about $30 per acre on the average. 
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CULTIVATING CoRN. 


To keep the ground in proper condition and secure a good crop, corn should be cultiv 
vated every week. My system of planting is much the same as Mr. Elliott’s. We never 
use a hoe. We can kill the weeds perfectly well with the kind of cultivators we have. 
The cost of the ploughs we use is about $5; the iron ones cost $6. We raise our own 
seed corn, selecting the best ears when storing it after being husked. We pick out those 
that are well filled out to the end. We use the American Dent corn. 


THE Oat Crop. 


We generally follow acorn crop with oats, which are a successful crop with us. The 


usual yield of oats is about forty bushels per acre. The Poland and the Black oat are 
the varieties that are mostly used. We raise more than are required for home consump- 
tion, and we consider it a good paying crop. The cultivation of oats is on the increase. 
We find that sowing wheat on oat or pea stubble is better than summer fallowing. 


Driti Sowina. 
I use the drillin sowing, and it is becoming generally used in our locality. I noticed 
on my own farm this year that the wheat that I sowed in drills stood the winter better 
than a four-acre field that I sowed broadcast. Drill sowing also requires less seed. 


Cost oF A Fatn WHEatT Crop. 


I think the estimate made by Mr. Elliott, of the cost per acre of a fall wheat crop is: 
+00 low, perhaps, because our land is heavier to work than the land in Colchester. The 
interest on capital or the rent would be $3; the preparation of the land for the crop 
would be $2.50 ; seed, $1.50; drilling and harvesting, $2 ; threshing, $2.80; and taking 
it to market, $1.00 ; making in all $12.80 per acre. I have used some gypsum on timothy 
meadow. In my locality [ think it should cost about $13 to cultivate and reap one acre» 
of wheat. , 


BuRNING THE STRAW. 


The straw is worth $1 per load, though some people haul away the straw and burm 


it as they think that they can get all the manure out of the ashesin that way. They 


say that their land has been materially benefited by burning the straw. I have lived in 
Essex since 1835, I was in Australia four years, and I noticed that the Englishmen there 
burnt their stubble. I was a farmer for a short time in Australia. 


PEAS NoT A Payine Crop. 


I find that peas are not a paying crop, and very few are sown in our district. They | 


ure not a paying crop even when the bugs leave them alone, they run so much to vine. 


Frepina Corn to Hoas. 


A great deal of our surplus corn is used in feeding hogs. We consider by feeding 


yur corn to hogs that we are getting it into small shape, so ,that it is more convenient. 
to handle. It is quite an item to market corn on account of its being so bulky. Ona 
farm of 100 acres the average number of hogs is thirty or forty, for both fattening and 


stock purposes. The breeds are generally pretty well improved. 
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BREEDS oF Hogs. 


We have some Polands, but the Berkshire seem to be the favourite breed. A cross: 
between the Berkshire and Suffolk makes a very good animal. 
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Waste or MANURE. 


Farmers do not take any pains to utilize hog manure by mixing it with bedding or 
straw, though they know its value. If I have a field convenient to the house I generally 
put the hogs in it. Some people put them in pens and keep them confined, but no means 
are adopted to preserve the manure in the pens. It takes too much labour to bed hogs 
in straw for the purpose of making manure, and farmers do not try much to save it. I 
know that our practice is a careless one, but time will remedy it. I think bedding the 
hogs in! straw and making a compost would be better than burning the straw. Hogs 
generally fatten best in a large field, but in the winter we generally let them shift 
for themselves around the straw stack, etc. We have places to shelter them, such as 


sheds, etc. 
Tee Pork MARKET. 


We send our perk to Essex Centre, and the buyers come there from Montreal, Lon- 
don, Toronto and other places. I don’t know what is its destination, but a small quantity 
is sold to the lumbermen. 


IMPROVEMENT IN STOCK. 


To the Chairman.—Stock has been improved in our neighbourhood by the use of 
thoroughbred bulls, generally Shorthorns. 


CHEESE FAacToRY NOT SUPPORTED. 


We make our own butter, and have no creameries, but we have a cheese factory in 
the township. Farmers generally do not support the cheese factory, though for what 
reason I do not know, unless it is that they are not satisfied with the working of the 
factory. They think it is more profitable to make the cheese by hand ; they do not make 
the cheese by hand now. The patrons get the cheese made at so much a pound. They 
used to divide the proceeds rateably, but they became dissatisfied with that system. The 
owners of the factory draw the milk themselves. I do not know how largely they are 
going into cheese making this year. The year I patronized the factory they made a con- 
siderable quantity of excellent cheese, and I received an average of about $25 per cow 
during the milking season. 


Goop SECTION FOR DAIRYING. 


Our butter is bought by store-keepers and pedlars. Our section of country is well 
adapted for dairy purposes. There has been no talk of establishing a creamery among us, 


SHORTHORNS AND AYRSHIRES. 


The Shorthorn is a good deal raised in our township, but the people are beginning to 
think that they can improve them by getting other breeds, and they are now inclined to 
the Ayrshire. We do not raise cattle for beef to any extent; I don’t know whether the 
cross would improve the calves, but that does not make much odds, as we calculate upon 
getting $1 per week, on the average for the calves. The Durhams are very tender and 
require a great deal of care, and if they don’t get this care they don’t amount to much. 
The Ayrshires are very hardy. We are crossing the grade Durhams with the Ayrshires, but 
we have not had any experience of the result yet. Last year I raised a bull calf from a 
cow which was half Durham, and a thoroughbred Ayrshire bull, and it was the best I 
ever raised, Iam going to use it for breeding purposes. The Ayrshires are a hardier 
breed than the Durhams, in the way we raise our cattle. 
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Pasturina CattLE—WINTER FEED. 


I pasture my cattle, and I never feed them any corn or other grain, though I give 
them hay and straw. Sometimes we give our milch cows bran or meal. Wecutour corn 
stalks and either stack them or take them into the barn. I feed my cattle the stalks and 
they eat more or less of it, and the rest goes for manure. We generally stack them in 
the field and feed them there. Some use hand-cutters, and others use steam-cutters. 


No STABLES FOR CATTLE IN WINTER. 


We do not stable our cattle in the winter time, except cows when they are giving 
milk. We have sheds, and there is plenty of straw. : 


Tue BusH. 


My bush land is not on the farm on which I live, It has about the same class of 
timber upon it as that mentioned by Mr. Elliott, and my experience with regard to labour 
is about the same as his. 

LABOUR— W AGES. 


I hire pretty much all my labour by the day, and the rate paid is generally $1, and 
in harvest $1.50. 
Tue Brack WALNUT. 


The front part of our township was at one time heavily timbered with black walnut, 
but there is none of that wood in Gosfield at the present time, and there has been no 
attempt to replant it or any other timber. 

WM. McCAIN. 


MR. JAS. MACFARLANE’S EVIDENCE. 
James Macrartane, Reeve of Dover, County of Kent, was called and examined. 


To Mr. Dymond.—I am farming 400 acres of land, which was all uncleared, heavy 
timbered bush when I bought it in. 1853. 


PRESERVATION OF TIMBER. 


I have systematically keptstanding the timber on the north and west sides of my 
farm purposely to shelter my fall wheat in winter and early spring. I have found this 
arrangement so beneficial that I intend to continue to preserve the young timber in belts 
on the north and west sides. My neighbours have not generally followed this method. 


EFFECTS OF CLEARING ON Fatt WHEAT. 


My principal crop is fall wheat, and the first crop on the new land was 33 bushels 
per acre, but the yield is not always as high as that. I have occupied the farm continuously 
since the spring of 1863, and nearly all of my cleared land is now free of stumps. All 
the income from the farm is devoted to its improvement. 


ManurEs—GyPsuM—SALT. 


I have scarcely used any manure except barn-yard manure. I have found plaster 
(gypsum) beneficial on grass for hay, but do not regularly use it, because it is not generally 
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BERKSHIRES—Proprertry or JoHN GNELL’s Sons, Epmonton, Ont. 
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ept for sale at a convenient distance. One of my neighbours regularly uses salt on his 
all wheat, and, he thinks, with great advantage. 


CROPPING—PASTURES. 


Ihave yet been unable to follow any rotation in cropping. A large part of my 
learing has always been in pasture, and what has been in crop has not deteriorated. 
ike nearly all the lots in Dover, part of my land was not naturally dry. I was among 
he first in Dover to try to get the benefit of the drainage under the Municipal Act, but 
have found the benefit to be far less than the cost so far. 


JAMES MACFARLANE. 


ADDITIONAL, 


I derive much benefit in the way of pasture, and great convenience otherwise froth 
1aving, for some years, all my land within fence. 


AVERAGE YIELD OF FALL WHEAT. 


My fall wheat, 1880, averaged 26 bushels to the acre, excluding two to three acres 
mtirely ruined by want of snow last winter. My spring crops, 1880, did not amount to 
me-third of a fair crop, owing to this very wet season, and to thefact that my efforts to 
ecure drainage have been mostly frustrated by some unsuitableness, to cases like mine, 
till foundin our drainage laws. 


Inpran Corn Crop—Improvep Srockx. 


Some of my Indian corn reached a height of 11 feet this season. By always using 
nales of improved kinds, I have succeeded well in getting better cattle, sheep, and pigs. 
stock are liable to no peculiar disease in this township, and owing to our kind of soil and 
forest, running fires have never occurred hereabouts. | 


PortaBLe STEAM ENGINES. 


| Seventeeen portable steam engines for threshing are owned by farmers and jobbers 
n Dover, all with attachments of the best construction. This shows the importance of 
ur grain produce. 


More Drainage Works. 
I am happy to say arrangements are now in fair progress for the early construction 
of a capacious catch-water drain at our easterly town line, to convey into the River Thames 


all the water-flow now poured upon the southern half of Dover from the township of 
Chatham. Naturally, Dover is the equal of the best part of the garden of Ontario. 


J. M. 


MR. T. L. PARDO’S EVIDENCE. 


T. L. Parpo was called and examined. 


To Mr. Dymond.—I am a farmer, was born and raised where I now live, and own 
afarm of 300 acres. I follow a course of mixed farming. 


Crorps—CAaTTLE FoR Export. 


The soil in my locality being of agravelly nature, is well adapted to -the growth of 
winter wheat, Indian corn and clover, thereby enabling me to raise and fatten cattle for 
export. 


[Mr. Pardo. | 
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Goop Crops oF WHEAT. 


I had, the present year, 46 acres in wheat, which I have threshed and found to yield: 
me 354 bushels per acre, which is considered a good yield in my locality. 


The Oats Crop. 


Oats are not up to the average with us this year. There is an abundance of straw, 
but the grain is light owing to the extreme warm weather of this season. 


InpIAN Corn Atways Goop. 


Indian corn promises to be an excellent crop this season, and, in fact, always does 
well with us, when the ground is in good order and properly tilled, frequently yielding 120 
bushels of ears per acre. There is an immense quantity of corn grown in the counties of 
Kent and Essex, which is principally used for fattening hogs and cattle. . 


CATTLE RAISING AND FEEDING. 


I keep about 30 head of horned cattle on my farm, consisting of milch cows and young 
stock under two years old. I also buy a number of twoand three year old steers to stall: 
feed in winter. The past winter I fed 24 head of steers, which I found to pay me well for 
my grain, besides the benefit which all farmers must derive from feeding all coarse grains, 
hay and straw, upon the farm, instead of teaming such away to market. 


DuRHAM GRADES. 


My cattle are all grade Durhams from two to five crosses, and we always keep a pure 
bred Durham bull, which we change every two or three years, never letting him go to his 
own progeny. 

CaTTLE MANAGEMENT. 


My mode of rearing calves is to let them run in a grass plot and turn thei 
dams with them night and morning for five or six months, then wean them by tying then 
up ina good warm stable during the winter, and feed with cut hay, adding a little meal 
bran, or roots, thereby keeping them thriving well. the first winter, and turn to grass ir 
good condition in spring, which is one great essential to all stock raisers. After running 
to grass the next season, they are again taken to winter quarters, which consists of a good 
warm yard, enclosed by high buildings on all sides, where they are allowed to run loose 
and fed with straw, corn stalks and clover hay, always having plenty of good spring 
water by them at all times. Although getting no grain, young stock cared for in this 
way will continue to thrive during winter almost equal to being on grass. | 


MARKETING STEERS, 


I have sold steers, fed in this way, after they had turned two years, at $50 each, 
which had never been fed anything better than clover hay, except during the first winter, 


CLOVER ON WHEAT LANDS. 


I always sow clover on all wheat lands early in spring, which makes ex 
in the fall after the wheat has been cut. Mier Gattane tive first crop next en ee 
I plough the second crop under and sow wheat, which nearly always proves a good cro 
when sown after clover. In fact I consider it the very best fertilizer we have, and every 
farmer who sows clover largely must soon bring his farm up to a high state of cultivation, 


T. L. PARDO 
(Afr. Pardo. ] 
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Sittings to take oral evidence, held at Toronto, August 3rd, 1880. Presené—Mr. 
Brown (Chairman), Hon. 8. C. Woop, and Mr. Dymonp. 


MR. JOHN GIBSON’S EVIDENCE 
Joun Gipson, of Millikens, Township of Markham, was called and examined. 
Grain Farmine in York. 


To Mr. Brown.—I commenced farming in this Province in 1847, just where I live 
now. My farm is a rich black soil, with a heavy clay sub-soil. I own 260 acres, 
of which I farm 160 acres. I have paid more attention to grain growing than to cattle 
raising for a considerable time, and I used to do a good deal in dairying and bringing 
butter to the Toronto market; but I have given that up. I keep just what stock I 
require for the ordinary purposes of the farm. I devote myself entirely to mixed farming, 
and specially to the rotation of crops and drainage. The subject of the rotation of crops 
is one of a pretty wide range. There are so many different kinds of soil and different 
circumstances, that what I might regard as almost perfection for myself, and carry out 
profitably, another, differently circumstanced and upon a different soil, might not be able 
to apply so profitably. 


First ExPpERIENCE—PLANNING OvuT. 


When I first went upon my farm it was a rather peculiar one. It was wet, 
but not springy. There were no springs upon it, but it was full of frog ponds, and 
altogether a low, wet farm, not at all adapted for raising fall wheat. I made up my 
mind that I would make it a good farm if possible, fit for raising any kind of crop, although 
at that time it was almost ina state of nature, new and full of stumps. I commenced 
upon a hundred acres, and I laid outa plan, roughly indicating what I intended to do. 


A Seven Years’ Rorarion. 


From 1847 to 1860 I was engaged in preparing the land for the rotation, and the rotation 
T decided upon was a seven years’ rotation. (The witness here produced a plan of his 
farm, showing the location of the drains, and the rotation of crops which he had pursued 
to the present time.) There is one difficulty in the way of drainage—the difficulty of 
obtaining an outlet. I bought sixty acres in Scarboro’, and for ten years it has been closed 
up because I have been unable to get an outlet through a neighbour’s farm. Ifa law were 
placed on the statute book, enabling farmers to obtain an outlet for under-drainage, ii 
think it would be a great benefit to the country. My farm, for the purposes of rotation, 
is divided into ten-acre fields. When I got the land into good condition for beginning the 
rotation, I commenced with a summer fallow, and it had a beneficial effect on every crop 
in the rotation. After the summer fallow came fall wheat; then barley; then three 
years of grass, seeded down ; then peas; and then oats. There are two years included in 
the summer fallow. ‘That is the system of rotation which Ithave carried out since 1860. 


STATEMENTS OF ROTATION AND FINANCIAL RESULTS. 


The following statements will show the expenditure on each crop of the rotation, the 
income derived therefrom, and the net profits, during the eight years of the rotation, on a 
ten-acre field :— 


First and second years—Summer fallow and fall wheat. 


ExprnpiturEs—Ploughing five times, once with 3 horses $96 00 
Harrowing, five times.......-.--s.+--- e+ eeeees 13 00 
Grubber, three times, once with four horses,.... + LL-O9 
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Manure, 105 loads, at $1 per load.:............ $105 00 
i cost, of dra WAN? 4. re ae ahd ade erect “Sh. Lame ROO 
Spreading the Manure. oy eee Coke ART » jelaha 2 00 
MALU Ive DAITClg |. 0... Cen oes creme te OS 5 00 
Seed, 20, bushels et $125 ce wat rage ERO] 25 00 
SOWIE IG PIVOCK ING 3%. sar arenes a. cs tngtemnns eas 2 00 
Harvesting, threshing, and marketing............ 50 00 
Rent for two years, at $5 per acre.......csee0es 100 00 
Total ex pendssure., went We oath dae —— 427 00 
Recerpts—400 bushels of wheat, at $1.25 per bushel.. 500 00 
10 tons of straw, at $3 perton....... ee 30 00 
530 00 
Balance. of profit cisoy sess S85 PVs are $103 00 
Third yeor—Barley 
ExpENDITURES—Fall ploughing, six days............ $18 00 
Cultivating in the spring, and sowing............ 7 00 
Seed,,20 -bushels, at'65; cents 0.0.95 6050008 Oat 13 00 
Harvesting and marketing... ........... aw omen 40 00 
Rent of land..... ry Pee sHaRe Re 50 00 
Total expenditure........... bat a 128 00 
Recerets—450 bushels of barley, at 60 cents.......... 270 00 
10 tons of straw, at; $2 per ton. .o+ oy + sms: poreawis « 20 00 
290 00 
DAlaMce OF DLOLL «. oe ssdae «daedde kira Be $162 00 
Fourth, fifth, and sixth years—Grass. 
EXPENDITURES: Seed oik « since wb toatl. ETA, OF AO $7 00 
Harvesting, at $1 per acre... .. 0.0. ee eee 30 00 
Marketing, three crops, 60 tons, at $3 per ton.... 180 00 
Rentiofilend via bk wetiah (BR oe egw ob 5 150 00 
Total experiditurehy anie. oF 20 79 egg 367 00 
RecE1pts—60 tons of hay, at $11 per ton ..... ERAS Tt 660 00 
660 00 
Balance of profit... Pee ok Os HOGS $293 00 
Seventh year—Peas. 
ExprnpiturEs—One ploughing .............ecceece $18 00 
Cultavation-andssowiig rt, Seu) SAF 20) eeasoss) 7 00 
Seed, 20 bushels, at 80 cents..............05.00.. 16 00 
Reaping and threshing............0 000 ce cue ce 10 00 
Marketing ....... yor dstheeaa dt. wirrth. lie adele 12 50 
Rent gf, lands: vi 15109, BOs |) RSS Hee 50 00 
Hotel expenditureta 98) DS CO18 Ct TaRIels DIS OS ent 
Rece1pts—250 bushels of peas, at 60 cents ........ wrod U0 
10 tons of pea straw, at $4 perton .............. 40 00 
190 00 
Balance of profit yoy ys 28 Set $76 50 
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Highth year—Oats. 


ExpENDITURES—Preparation of land, including cultivation $25 00 


Seed, 25 bushels, at 42 cents per bushel.......... 10 50 
Heapihe ambthreshing we Ne. Aye Se We 22 50 
Marketing ......... tS Bre te baie ee yy 27 00 
Iehtioheariee i oom, Pee, el Se ee 50 00 
Total expenditure 2's. dae hay) «cael — 1385 00 
Receipts—750 bushels of oats, at 42 cents per bushel.... 315 00 
15 tons of oat straw, at $4 per ton .............. 60 00 3 
375 00 
Balance of profit........6... wjoielelealsti $240 00 


The following is a summary of the eight years’ operations :— 


feceipts.  Hapenses. Profits. 
First and second years—fallow and wheat $530 00 $427 00 $103 00 


Third year—barley.. aj o01 si «ben sew os 290 00 128 00 162 00 
Fourth, fifth, and sixth years—grass.... 660 00 367 00 293 00 
Seventh year—peas.....seecececccces 190 00 113 50 76 50 
Eighth yeat——oats... .... 6.0449. 0443 375 00 135 00 240 00 

Totals... owed sseias eens: $2045 00 $1170 50 $874 50 


That is a profit from ten acres in eight years of $874.50, or $10.93 per acre per year 
IMPROVED CoNDITION oF Farm. 


When I charge $5 for rent, I charge for a farm that is highly improved. Before I made 
the improvements on my farm, it was not worth more than $3.00 per acre. The difference 
is represented chiefly by under-drainage. This rotation keeps the land perfectly clean 
and free from rubbish. That is one important fact in connection with this rotation, be- 
cause we find a great many farms in this country overrun with thistles, and there is an 
Act upon the statute book to prevent their spreading; but this is a better means of get- 
ting rid of them than any statute. A thorough summer fallow, however, is the basis of 
the profit of the whole eight years of this rotation. The reason I have not put roots into 
this rotation is that they do not do so well upon my .and as upon land that is of a lighter 
quality—say a sandy loam. I have always put in the pea crop where the root crop 
would otherwise be; but roots or peas may be used, which ever is the more suitable for 
the land. My rule is that if I find that I am going astray and I have a particular crop 
that does not pay me, I change it for something else ; but I find that on the whole this 
has been a paying rotation. 


Roots—PrAs—BARLEY—MANURE. 


I tried roots, but did not find them profitable on the heavy clay soil of my farm. 
Owing to the failure recently of the pea crop, in consequence of the ravages of 
the bugs, I have been sowing two-rowed barley instead of peas, and I think that 
will pay me better; I have a surplus of manure amounting to about 30 loads which 
' might be applied to growing roots. I obtain my manure just from the stock of the 
farm—pigs, sheep, cattle, and horses. Besides sowing salt on the fields, I keep it 
in the barn-yard, and scatter it around the stacks and about the barn-yard generally, and 
I think it is an excellent thing for manure. I am practically feeding salt to the cattle 
all the time. I think once in eight years is often enough to manure in the rotation 
I have followed, along with the ploughing in of the various crops. I always make it a 
rule to plough the summer fallow in the fall, so that it may get the frost in the winter, 
which makes it work easily inthe spring. I plough the sod up in the spring for peas ; it 
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seems to be fresher, and the peas can be covered in better. If I sow oats upon sod, 
I plough it in the fall, because it keeps solid and moist. All of the 160 acres of my 
cultivated farm are ploughed, except about 14 acres of bush. But I carry on this rota- 
tion on 100 acres. 


CatTTLE— BUILDINGS—PLASTER. 


1 keep, on the average, ten head of cattle, of which eight are milch cows, 
twenty or thirty sheep, six horses, and about a dozen pigs. That is the entire stock 
of the 100 acre farm. I have adopted no special system with regard to my farm build- 
ings; there are two barns on this farm. With regard to the management of the farm-yard 
manure, I house most of my cattle, so that they make their manure in the barn-yard, 
and it is ieft there in an open heap. I have not as yet done anything to save the liquid 
manure. When the summer fallow is ready in June, I simply use the manure as it lies. 
in the barn-yard, without any further preparation ; I find that the rough, strong manure 
is the manure that suits my land best. I have not been using artificial manure to any ex- 
tent. Some years ago I sowed plaster, but I never could see much advantage from it, 
and I do not think it is so well adapted to my land; it tends to harden clay land of that: 
description, 


User oF SALT. 


lo Mr. Dymond.—Salt, I suppose, is only a stimulant, but I believe it promotes the 
ripening of the grain, and prevents rust. Year after year from twenty years ago, my fall 
wheat was often entirely destroyed with rust until I made the improvements which I 
have made on my farm ; the consequence is that during the last ten years I have been 
very little troubled with rust in my fall wheat. I think the salt has had the effect of dimin- 
ishing the rust, though not to such an extent as the under-drainage. 

To Mr. Edward Stock.—I think salt is beneficial, even where land is not under- 
drained. I sowed it on spring wheat on the Scarboro farm, and I am able to tell, by 
the appearance of the grain, where the salt has been sown and where it has not 3 where 
the salt is sown, the grain is brighter and clearer, and the wheat riper than where it is 
not sown, and I am quite satisfied that since I have sown the salt on the fall wheat, it has. 
a better and finer straw, and the grain comes to maturity more quickly. 

To Mr. Dymond.—I give $1.00 a barrel for the salt. I have put on about 140 
pounds, or half a barrel, of salt to the acre. 


System or DRAINING. 


Lo Mr. Brown.—In originally laying out my drains, I did not go upon any principle 
as to distance apart ; but I laid them out on a plan, so that I could see where they were, if 
anything went wrong with them. When I first began under-draining it was an experiment. 
with me, and I had to draw my tiles fifteen miles. Before that, I had spent a great deal of 
labour and expense in surface-draining my farm, but some places were so hollowed out 
that it was almost impossible to drain them effectually in that way. When I commenced 
under-draining, I drew the tiles from Yorkville, fifteen miles. The average depth at which 
I put the tile drains was three feet; some of the main drains were as deep as four or five 
feet, and were cut through rising ground ; but three feet was the average depth, except 
where it was necessary to have them deeper. On the surface of my land, about two feet. 
and a half is a fine mixed clay soil, pretty easily dug, and below that is a marly, white, 
gravelly clay, very hard to dig. I had hardly any difficulty in the way of quicksands. 
When I first undertook to drain my farm, I bought “ French on Farm Draining,” for my 
guidance ; but I found that the methods it proposed were too scientific and expensive for 
my purpose. I personally supervised the putting in of all the tiles, and put in some my- 
self so as to be sure that the work was properly done. I levelled the drains with water é 
l carried water to some of them for that purpose, and levelled them froin the top. | 
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To Mr. Dymond.—I found that I did not require any tiles larger than three or four 
inches. _ In two or three of these fields there are nothing but two-inch tiles, and they do 
very well in some cases. There are two places where there are four-inch tiles, and there 
are a few inch-and-a-half tiles, which do very well where the land is not very wet, 
and where the surface is good. If I were putting in parallel drains, I would put them 
in about thirty feet apart; but in very wet places I would put them a little closer. 
A good many people just run the oulet of their drains to the surface ; but I prefer to make 
a box of oak plank, and build it up with stone. Only one of my drains was put down 
without a bottom ; it was one of the three-inch tiles—what was called a horse-shoe tile ; 
and that was the only drain that I had occasion to lift. I would not recommend 
the horse-shoe tiles, as the water washes the earth away under it. I did not lay any tim- 
ber under the tiles ; it is not necessary on such hard land as my farm is composed of. I 
used to cover the joints of the tiles by putting a little straw on them, but I have 
found lately that it is not needed at all. I now just put the earth upon them. 


Cost oF DRAINING, 


With regard to the cost of drainage, when I first put in my drains the cost was not 
80 great as it would be now, because I could then get the best labour for 75 cents a day. 
The cost of draining the first of my ten-acre fields was as follows: 


303 days’ labour, at 75 cents a day...........0..0000. $22 874 
Boardyoh mero. vse) Or PA AOE heNe Sualo coe, 8 00 
2,400 feet of two-inch tiles..................0 0000. 17 00 
100:feet-of one-inch tiles.) 0025) ) ooo nee, 1 3 
Laying tiles, and filling, 5 cents a rod, for 155 rods...... 7 75 
Hauling’ tikes a} Te) Diy. 99% Fue, Whose ones YUU OF be 7 00 
Total cost of draining 155 rods.............. $63 924 


That is about 41} cents per rod, which was the actual cost of draining the particular 
field referred to. 

_ To Mr. Edward Stock:—I used to be able to get drains dug and tiles put in for 10 
or 11 cents per rod; but I could not get it done now for less than about 25 cents per 
rod. Some years ago, I think I got tiles for $6, but since then I have paid $7. 

Lo Mr. Dymond.—I don’t think I could have saved anything on the above expense by 
having the work done by contract, because labour at that time was low. I think about. 
forty cents a rod would cover the cost of draining lands; but I find that the best and. 
most profitable way is to have the tiles ready, and to use the farm hands in draining dur- 
ing the slack times. . | 


THe Ovuttay -Repaip. 


Lo Mr. Brown.—I consider, on the whole, that the expense which I have laid out 
upon my farm is repaid to me in the diminution of the labour on the farm, the comfort of 
horses, the ease with which the fields are cultivated and prepared for the crops, and the 
saving of machinery. There is one remark that I would make for the benefit of those who 
have not had so much experience in draining as I have. Care should be taken to have. 
_ one drain run along the headland, so that when the horses turn they will always turn dry. 
Another advantage of draining is that’ you are able to get the grain in earlier in the spring. 
I do not think that during the last ten years I have been later than the 20th of April in 
being able to sow, and I am much earlier in getting my grain sown than my neighbours. 
whose lands are not drained, and there is also a considerable difference in the yield of the 
crop. rm “ee er, 
To Mr. Brown.—Before I drained my ‘land it was hardly of any use for me to sow 
fall wheat in it. The highest average was from sixteen to twenty bushels to the acre , and 
when the midge came round:a great many of my neighbours gave’ up growing fall wheat. 


[ Mr. Gibson. 5 
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altogether. But after I had drained my farm I had almost always good crops of fall wheat, 
during the time that the midge was at the worst 


An OUTLET REQUIRED. 


To Mr. Dymond.—I find a great inconvenience in draining owing to the want of an 
outlet, in consequence of lands adjoining mine belonging to other persons. I think power 
should be given me to obtain an outlet through my neighbour’s land, where the water is 
blocked on account of the want of drainage in his farm. ol 


Farm Accounts—BUTTER—SHEEP. 


To Mr. Brown.—lI have been in the habit of keeping some account of the transactions 
of my farm. I have kept account of the receipts obtained for what I brought to market, 
but I have not kept account of the expenditure in detail. That would be a good deal of 
trouble, and as I found at the year’s end that the balance was generally on the right side 
I became a little careless. Ido not take stock annually. I have made it a business from 
the first not to run into debt for store goods, tradesmen’s bills, etc., but to pay cash for 
everything, and I think that is one of the first elements of success for the young men of 
Canada. I have not done much in the way of keeping thoroughbred stock. I have always 
looked upon that as a business by itself. I have kept good grade stock chiefly for dairy — 
purposes. At present we do not make much more butter taan we use, but we formerly — 
made on the average eight pounds of butter from each cow every week. I used to 
pring large quantities ot butter into the Toronto market. I intend in the future to 
devote my cattle more to beef purposes than butter. Thesheep I keep are Cotswolds and 
Leicesters mixed. I generally sell my ram lambs to the Toronto butchers. I keep all the 
ewe lambs. I intend to buy some stock this year and feed them. I think it pays better 
than raising them. 5 


JOHN GIBSON. 


Sitting to take oral evidence held at Galt, August 18th, 1880. Present—Messrs. Ww. 
Brown (Chairman), and A. H. Dymonp. i, 


MR. R. RENNELSON’S EVIDENCE. 
Ricuarp ReENNELSON, of North Dumfries, was called and examined. uf 


I have been on the farm I now occupy about eighteen years. I have lived onafarm 

all my life. The place that I farm now is a clay loam principally. 
RETURNING TO FALLowING. io 
T have abandoned fallowing altogether for some few years, but I find it will be 
necessary to return to it in order to keep down the thistles. I purpose attending to that 
matter by summer fallowing. I have not grown root crops to any extent for some three 
or four years. In my rotation I have not been very systematic in the order of the crops, 
further than that I have kept the land three years in grass. We keep both pure-bred 
Durhams, and some grade cattle. _We have also three or four kinds of sheep. ») Gal 


Ag, 


Oxrorp Downs—CotTswoLtps—LEIcEsTERS—SoutH Downs. 


We are now trying Oxford Downs. I have had a few of the Cotswold sheep for a 
number of years, also the Border Leicester and the Southdown I give more attention to 
stock than to crops. I have been trying to get the land into a high state of fertility. I 


| Mr. Rennelson. | 
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do not think it was in particular need of that treatment, still I wished to raise the 
fertility of the soil, and I have tried to kx it in grass as much as possible and plough 
that into land as much as I could. 


SHEEP AND Stock FARMING. 


_ Sheep are the principal stock I keep, though I pay considerable attention to the 
breeding and feeding of cattle. Some of my cattle and sheep are fed on pasture alone 
during summer ; with others I have tried the soiling system, feeding bran, meal, green 
corn and grasses in their season. My cattle do very well on pasture alone if we have 
moisture enough. | 


THE Various BREEDs OF SHEEP. 


I find the most first-class sheep amongst the Southdowns. I have not gone into 
figures as to the profit. It would be difficult for me to say that there is any great 
difference in returns from the three different breeds of sheep. I have always used the 
best rams obtainable. If I have not had good enough ones myself I have gone to the 
model farm or somewhere else for them. 


DEMAND FOR SoUTHDOWNS 


_ This last year the demand for Southdowns was very large. 1 sold ali 1 could spare 
at the first Show. I attended that, being in Guelph ; and I cannot supply the present 
demand for Southdown ewes and rams. I have not sold at large prices. I have received 
from $15 to $50 for rams ; from $30 to $50 per pair for ewes. My principal market for 
those is just in our own Province, though my principal sales last year went to Nova Scotia 
and Prince Edward Island. There is very little demand for Cotswolds in the neighbour- 
hood of Galt. 


SOUTHDOWN AND CoTswoLp BUYERS FROM THE STATES. 


The buyers of them generally come from the States, and a great many of the 
American buyers prefer Cotswolds. I think there isa fair profit in turning out Southdown 
shearling rams at $25 a head. My reason for turning my attention more particularly to 
the Southdown lately is that there seems to be a growing demand for that class of sheep. 
I think there is a tendency iin the direction of a falling off in the demand for Cotswolds 
in the States. I have been assured by American buyers that there will shortly be a large 
demand in their country for Downs for the purpose of crossing on the long-wools they 
have been importing. | 


Crossing SouTHDOWNS AND LEICESTERS. 


I have crossed Leicesters with the Southdowns, and the result has been éxcellent. 
By that course I have obtained a greater weight than in the Southdowns. I have thus 
obtained almost as heavy sheep as the Leicesters. 


A Berrer Cross with THE CorTswoLp. 


I think, however, that the Southdown crosses better on the Cotswold than on- 
the Leicester; this cross gives more wool, and I do not see but they are equally as good 
in. other respects. . The sheep aye more apt to be bare of wool when the cross is with the 
Leicester ; but by crossing with the Cotswold we geta larger sheep and more wool, about 
a8 much wool as from ordinary long-woolled sheep. 


Heavy SHEEP. 


‘T have raised wethers over 300 pounds weight, and ewes weighing 270 and 276 pounds, 


but the demand for that class of sheep is somewhat limited. A lighter sheep is preferred. 


for the European market. 
(Mr. Rennelson. | 
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Cross—ED—BREED WOOL. 


The wool from half-breed sheep, if fine in texture, brings as high a price as that fron» 
pure Southdowns. We have been getting about 30 cents a pound for long wool ; 40 was 
paid for Southdown this year in Galt. The demand for this wool is for home manufacture ; _ 
we sell it to the manufacturer only. The wool produced by this cross is used, I presume, 
for hosiery work chiefly. I think it would be safe to say that sheep from a cross of the 
Southdown with the common ewe of the country would, with fair feeding, weigh 150 
pounds at fifteen or sixteen months. - The weight of the fleece might safely be called six 
pounds,clean wool. Perhaps under ordinary treatment the Border Leicester is unsurpassed as. 
a mutton sheep, but for early maturing lambs for market I consider a cross of the Down 
much better, and for feeding to extra weights the Cotswold with his more angular frame, 
greater bone, and especially his superior muscle, superior to anything else. 


UsrE oF GYPSUM. 


I used gypsum for a number of years, but I have abandoned its use for three or four 
years. My experience was that it was highly beneficial to the crops which have. been 
mentioned by the gentlemen here ; but my opinion is that it is chiefly beneficial in a dry 
season, there being sufficient rain to dissolve the plaster in spring ; in a wet season it is 
scarcely needed. I gave it up because my crops did not seem to require it, and it seemed 
to be doubtful if it had the same effect as previously. I suppose on account of the amount 
of gypsum there was in the soil it did not require it. 


ASHES AND Bone Dust. 


I have tried ashes with the best results, and bone dust, but not to any extent. I 
could not speak of the benefit of bone dust. I could not say that I noticed any particular 
benefit from 1t, but taking into account the usual quality of bones that are ground up. 
that is not to be wondered ai. 


UseE or Satt—AN EXPERIMENT. 


I have used salt some three or four years. I have tried it on mostly allcrops. In our 
barley field this season, there had been a crop of wheat the: year previous. This field 
was ploughed in the fall by three horses—deep ploughed—and manured during the winter; 
about eight good waggon loads of manure to the acre were applied to it; and in the 
spring we sowed our salt before touching the land, about 200 pounds to ‘the acre: 
This was harrowed and gang-ploughed in ; but across the field, taking a fair average of 
the soil, I left unsalted a strip six yards wide. On about fifty yards length of this unsalted 
part, however, I put on the manure doubly thick, and when it came near harvest time the 
difference was very marked. Some of my neighbours saw the barley, and it was the 
universal opinion that the unsalted part would not yield more than one-half what the 
other did, partly because it was broken down and did not ripen. The part that 
received the double share of manure was much better, in fact nearly as good as the salted, 
but considerably broken down. I passed over the field yesterday, and the stubble on the 
salted part is quite bright, and you can see without difficulty, clear across the field, the 
difference between it and the stubble on the unsalted part, which is weak and dark. 
What was unsalted got the same amount of manure, excep the part of it that got the 
double quantity. There is very little difference between the salted and the unsalted. 
portions in respect of the clover catch, except that on the doubly manured part. It is 
decidedly best. ) } Se 


Errect or THE Sar. ~ sia 

I have cut the crop. There is a decided difference in the head of the grain. The 

quality of the barley on the salted ground is decidedly better than that on the other—= 
[ Mr. Rennelson. | | eoalegiock oN} 
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better filled and better coloured The straw was quite weak on the unsalted part, but it 
was the fly that was the cause in part of its breaking down. The fly seemed to seize on 
the unsalted part, while the other stood up. The salted part was also affected by the fly, 
but, it stood up a week or two weeks longer than the unsalted. I tried a portion with 
double salting right across the fieid, crossing the unsalted strip at right angles, but I 
could not see any decided difference between it and the other. | 


TREATMENT OF MANURE. 


id give my cattle salt, nd use the manure from them. I try and pile my manure so 
that it can be rotted, and if it does not rot sufficiently to take it out in spring, I put a 
little horse manure among that which comes from the cattle to rot it. 


EFFECTS OF GYPSUM. 


I think gypsum has been used on the homestead farm as far back as I can remember. 
During the years that L used it I observed its effect on the land. I have observed strips 
of grass left unsown with gypsum, and it was yellow and sickly in appearance as compared 
with that on which it had been sown ; it had not anything like the strength or dark green 
colour that the other had. Gypsum seems to have a cumulative tendency in the soil. 
Before I gave it up I used 1t chiefly on clover, on peas to some extent, and on turnips, 
and I took particular care to use it or the young grass. It seemed to help the brairding 
of the turnips, and they grew better. The effect was exactly the same on them as on 


grass. 
Hay—Bran—Tornipes. 


| We generally have a great abundance of hay in the winter, and we buy a considerable 
amount of bran and middlings or whatever we think is useful for feeding. We find bran 
an excellent food. 1 am of opinion that turnips are cold for cattle unless they have 
thoroughly warm houses. I am in favour of them, but I can get along very well without 
them I have not experimented in drainage to any extent, but I am satisfied our farm 
‘wonld be better for it. | ne 


Prizes ror Fat ANIMALS. 


_. The feeding of fat cattle and sheep seems to absorb a good deal of interest in Canada, 
and J suppose it is of considerable importance that the regulations in connection with 
Agricultural Shows should be satisfactory. I have had considerable experience in feeding 
both, for exhibition, and I find generally that the prize is offered to the best fat animal 
or pair of fat animals. The question often arises, does this mean simply the fattest 
animals, or are there other qualities taken into consideration besides fatness? I have 
never found any director of an Agricultural Association who could give an official opinion 
onthe matter ; but the prevailing view appears to be that the “ best fat animal’ simply 
means “ the fattest animal” —it may be an old cow, weighing perhaps 1,500 pounds, or a 
prime oullock weighing 2,500; but if it is possible to say that the old cow is really 
the fattest animal, though the beef may not be worth nearly as much, she carries off the 
prize, and is thus declared to be the best fat animal, and the same with reference to sheep. 


QUALITY AS WELL AS. QUANTITY. 


_. . My. impression .s that quality and quantity should be taken into, consideration. as 
‘well as fatness, and that it would be a great deal more satisfactory if such matters were 
settled by societies instead of being left to the judges who on one occasion may give the 
prize to fatness only, and on another occasion take other qualities into consideration. I 
am now, speaking of all shows. J amaware that,males. and females, are, often ‘classed 
separately, but, stili the classification may have some force. . fee BAKE Lk 
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Ruies As TO THE SHEARING OF SHEEP. 


Another thing that I would mention is the restriction as to the shearing of sheep. 
I think it would be better if this were removed, because I suppose all exhibitors of sheep. | 
know that it is not strictly adhered to. Itis required that sheep shall be sheared after 
the 25th of April, and there is a considerable temptation to violate this regulation. 
Sometimes it is an actual benefit to sheep to shear them before that time if the wool ig 
very heavy. Practically the rule is a dead letter, and I think it would be much better | 


removed. 


R. RENNELSON, 


MR. ANDREW ELLIOTT’S EVIDENCE. 
Anprew Euuriott, of North Dumfries, was called and examined. 


Canapa TristLE LEGISLATION. 


To Mr. Dymond.—The Act against Canada thistles is not carried into effect about 
here. Itseems to be a dead letter all over the part of the Province I am acquainted with. 
The thistle is the only weed that is of any particular trouble to us. There has been a 
weak sort of an attempt made to suppress the thistles. At one time we had commissioners 
appointed to look after them; but they made very few convictions. The pathmasters 
look after that now. I have not known of them making any convictions. Root crops do — 
not exterminate the thistles, but they keep them down very much. 


RoTaTion—AVERAGE Crops. 


I attempt to follow a rotation. The great obstacle to following a correct rotation of 
crops is the uncertainty of the grasscatching. Farmers ought to seed a great deal more: 
to grass than they do, and with a greater variety of grasses. My average of fall wheat: 
has been 23 bushels an acre for four years. Ours is said to be a good fall wheat country. 
One thing that has possibly helped our average is that for several years we raised hardly 
any fall wheat, and so the land was in good condition for it. I fancy my neighbours. 
average about 23 bushels an acre. That pays for farming. [The witness was requested. 
to prepare and put in an estimate of the cost and profit on raising fall wheat, which state- 
ment will be found at the foot of his evidence.] 


AveRAGE Barizy Onop. 
When I was raising barley extensively I would average 35 bushels, but I have- 
scarcely averaged 30 for the last four years. I have turned my attention more to fall 


wheat during that period. I changed the system of farming because we had been raising — 
little wheat for some time, and we got some wheat that did well for us. | 


Crors or Turnips. 


I feed all the clover and turnips. I estimate that we raise between 600 and 800 
bushels of turnips to the acre. Mi GOH oe 7 


Sueep Faruinc—Soutspowns. 


I keep between 60 and 100 sheep, including lambs. I generally calculate to winter 
about 70 keeping sheep besides sheep that I feed. Iam keeping Southdowns now. I 


{Mr, Andrew Elliott.] | 
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used to have both Downs and Leicesters. I gave up the Leicesters. I think that the 
Doaans are the best sheep for most purposes. They are a hardier sheep. 


SHEEP FOR MARKET. 


The object I have in raising sheep is’ to sell for mutton. Last year I sold my lambs 


nthe beginning of December. They weighed 100 pounds then. ' In the winter I sold the 


sheep. They went away the Ist of Avril. They averaged 168 pounds. They were mixed, 
Leia’ sters and Downs. Iam not raising sheep for the express purpose of shipment to 


_ Europe. 


DEMAND FOR SouTHDOWN WooL—CRrossEs. 


There is more demand for Southdown wool now than there was eight or ten years 


ago. The price of it is rising. The Down and the Leicester make a remarkably good 


sheep to cross ; but the difficulty is to keep up your flock without breeding from the half- 
breeds. 


A PROFITABLE BUSINESS. 


Sheep raising is a very profitable part of my business. I got $4 a piece for lambs 
last Christmas. The year before they averaged me $8.60. They were lambs and old 
sheep mixed—draught ewes and the like of that. For shipping purposes the demand is 
principally for wethers. 


DRAINING THE LAND. 


L have done nothing to speak of indraining. Most of my land does not require it , 


t is mostly drained naturally. We have done some draining in the lower part of the farm. 


UsE oF SUPERPHOSPHATE. 


Last year I was short of barn-yard manure, and I thought by using superphosphates 


i on my turnips it would take the place of barn-yard manure. I accordingly applied Lamb’s 
_superphosphates—about 400 pounds to the acre—in connection with salt and plaster as 


usual, and left a strip up the middle of the field, and the turnips in this strip were not 
ready to thin for about three weeks atter those had been thinned that had got the super- 
phosphates ; but before the crop was ready to harvest, those that had not got.it were equally 
as good as those that had. They came on afterwards, and when the harvesting of the 
turnips came, about the lst of November, those on which superphosphates had not been 
put were better than those on whichit had. Those that did nowget the superphosphates 
were later than the others, but the bulbs were sound, while on those that got the super- 
phosphates the bulbs were not sound. I think that they had been rushed too much. 


SUPERPHOSPHATES ON OTHER CROPS. 


I tried superphosphates afterwards on potatoes, carrots and corn, and, with the 
exception of the corn, I do not think any benefit whatever resulted from the use of it. 
There are oats in the field this year, and I cannot say that the superphosphate has 
made any difference in them, put on the poorest side of the field I put a little farm-yard 
manure and I think the oats are double the crop, and the turnips were at least double 


the yield. 
Ee a enleniers on ANDREW ELLIOTT. 
[Mr, Andrew Elliott, eaylht? 
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EstimaTE oF Cost anD Returns o¥ Fatt WHEAT Crop. 
Lp. de 


The following estimate of cost and income derived from wheat crop is taken from the | 
srop of 1878, on a barley stubble—barley after clover :— 


Rent, of. land.{1 0 .atres)oagesen -ot-loe et er Goode sakuer tt syvaned $50 00 
Ploughing with three horses, six days............ se eeeeeensie oe 48,00 
Parre Witte twice oVeto 51: Sdenrova- vert: cise Ato der nels -erwre dee 6.00... cogil 
Gang-ploughing, two days... 0.2... cc. cece eee sees sien Ss 6 neal 5 00 
Harrowing twice and sowing with drill...... 0.0... ...... 0.005. 5 00 
Plager and Salo Spplyior ec. see cas. oo. ete he Seen 5 00 
Reaping and binding... .. VQ PU BY RS ABS ES OE 10 00 } 
Threshing-and'marketing’: .. «(aya TETss Phy 2e OF jf, BIN me 20 00 
Seed+—13-bushels at:$1. ate sil esi cle ala SA OE ear ede aes 16 25 ‘ 
$131 75 a 
The crop realized the following figures :— 


Marketable grain, 330 bushels (an extra crop), sold for 95 cents... .$313 50 
Straw bedding’... .... .0-): Sryepeeg. Pere Smee revels «25 Aoud ste owe. 10 00 
Qhaffsiseds: .b% tom .L. .cenaiand van to. dnemeld.dthoia. ws 2060 able 5 00 


Less. COst,. 2 sivcent ads aaah: Sy aneno wile Jai 75 


No. 2. 


The following is taken from the crop of 1879, from a yield which had been cut for. 
hay for two years, an orchard grass sod, ploughed as soon after the hay was removed as 
possible, all before the 10th of July :— 


Rent—1l4+acres'at $5 per vacress hk... och apse See Mn Oe ee $70 00 
Ploughing--three- horses, ten, daysa\i-. ciectusisvs OCL. sabios sone Rane 30 00 
Harrowing and. cross-harrowing........ 7.1. os sarees -Ghi-vie i oe ae 6 00 AGE 
Gang ploughing, three dave... osu nse s RAI OOR, OF, OUNe 7 50 if 
Sowing and harrowing, three days................. eRGaTs. Coke eee 7 50 
Meod, Sl bushels, at Gl... wasnt. cae. aes sexe ef peace La degpelinater cae. 21 00 
Reaping, binding, "and Hauling oe. wees cee ct ee ClO tIG UBS 9 BGO 
Marketing and threshing... 00) 0.5.0 000.0000. PAC OABESS og le 20 00 


CI on ee OH BO. chOnd Sade anaes 
Crop realizing, 330 bushels wheat, at $1.20.... 2 ..............$396 00 


Burawiend hall. sc. aa eke Jae nie mari th ee lis yee ee 20.00 
% : ob 
$416.00 4 
TsO88. GOStiews. >. sa . aha Kista watoslermadateqte oda O-nk 2g 


PORE acai ce Looe: 996 stegek dalpee ialbste egos 00 vs ae 


__ These estimates are made on the calculation that only one year’s rent is char geable , 
as the land produced a crop the previous year, asummer fallow being thus avoided. 


[ Mr. Andrew Elliott. | ith MRE ie 2-55 gol aon CVAREAS OS 
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Sittings to take oral evidence held at Perth, October 12th, 1880. Presenti— Messrs. 
Epwarp Byrne (Chairman), and A. H. Drown. 


MR. R. STEDMAN’S EVIDENCE. 


Mr. Revupen Stepman, of Drummond Township, County of Lanark, called and 
examined. 


CHEESE AND Butter Factory. 


I am engaged in mixed farming. I keep from ten to thirteen cows. ‘I began cheese- 
making seven or eight years ago on the factory system. We bought the milk at that time, 
and continued to do so till last year. For about five years I made cheese only, and then, 
Fy 1878, butter and cheese. In 1879 I made butter only. For the past year the factory 
has not been in operation. I had collected the milk up to this time, and up to 1879 had 
| bought the milk. In that year I manufactured on commission. As the patrons would not 
deliver the milk I dropped the manufacture for a time. 


DAIRYING IN LANARK. 


To the Chairman.—Dairying is pretty extensively carried on in my section. Farmers 
keep from eight to twenty cows, generally. There is no creamery except mine in the 
district. I had the patronage of three to four hundred cows. I think the tendency to 
‘go into dairying is increasing. 


SEVERAL CHEESE FACTORIES. 


___ There are several cheese-factories in the district, one SYS five.or sixmiles. I think 
‘there are seven in an area of ten to fifteen miles. seid 


Cost oF MANUFACTURING. 


| The cost of manufacturing 100 pounds of cheese or butter is about 25 cents. Where 
patrons draw their own milk the charge is 15 cents per hundred pounds. Each cheese 
_gactory has from 200 to 300 patrons. 


AVERAGE PER Cow. 


The average of cheese per cow is from 200 to 300 pounds ; that represents about ons. 
and one-half tons of milk per cow. The cows are generally grades or common cattle. 


| ga blue : BREEDS OF CATTLE. 


The first imported cattle were Durhams, and then people went to Ayrshires. They 
do not use thoroughbred bulls, generally, in this section. The’ Drummond Agricultural 
Society has a thoroughbred Durham, and one or two are kept by private persons. So far 
as I know, the Durhams are exclusively used where thoroughbred males are employed. I 
‘have had some trouble in getting some of my best stock of grade Durhams to breed. _ Not 
neniy cows have suffered from prolapsus of the uterus. | 


WINTER ‘Trearwenn, . 


| te Boskkb my cattle: in the winter. I think the use ‘of stanchions for tying up is pre? 


etal. to chains. I feed some chopped-stuff in spring. 
[Mr. Stedman. ] 


' 
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SuMMER FEEDING. 


The practice of summer feeding is increasing. The whey at the factories is returned 
to the farmers to feed to hogs and calves except where hogs are kept at the factories, I 
think the growth of green fodder has been very beneficial. 


THE PASTURES. 
i 
We have no permanent pastures except rough, unploughed land. I have not the 
same opinion of pasturing some persons have. The manure does not appear to have any 
direct influence. 


Prorits oF FATTENING FoR MARKET. 


I approve the use of the Durham, because, where the milking fails, the cow can be: 
fatted for beefing purposes. I have never kept a close account, but I believe feeding for 
the market is as profitable as dairying. JI can double the value of a beast by feeding for 
one season, and can do no more with a milch cow. I have not tested the value of 
different foods on the quantity of milk produced. 


Points oF A Goop Datrry Cow. 


The points in a good dairy cow are, a heavy hind quarter, with a large milk vein, fulli 
udder, teats wide apart, with a clean, fine bone, small tail, fine coat, light on the front. 
and neck, small horns, and short from the muzzle to the eye. h 


THE AYRSHIRES. 


The Ayrshires are richer in milk, but there are some poor milkers among them, and. 
for beefing they are very inferior. 


DurHAMs—NATIVES—GALLOWAYS. 


Many of the Durhams will give more milk than the Ayrshires, but it is not so rich. 
The best cows I ever had were Durham grades. Our old Canadian mixed breeds were: 
excellent milkers. The Galloways are hardy and good for beefing, but not equal to good 
Durhams as milkers. : 


ADVANTAGES OF SOILING. 


I think the soiling system may be managed as cheaply as pasturing. It will take three: 
acres of indifferent land to pasture a cow, and one acre will feed a cow on the soiling 
principle. It will take two acres of good land. Take land at $40 and it would not pay 
to graze it. 


Tae District FavouraBLE For Darryine. 
I regard this section as well fitted for dairying, Pure water is abundant, and the 


pasturage is good. We turn the cows to grass from the 10th to 15th of May, or even 
earlier, 1think the change from hay to grassshould be gradual. I give salt once a week. 


Miix Cows. 


I think salt assists the supply of milk. Milk cows should usually be dried up at 
the end of December, but I would be guided by the price of produce and the season. = 


[Mr. Stedman. } 
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CHEESE Factory TEAmMs——-CANS—RENNET. 


In cheese making we hired teams by the ton or season. I have often paid $2 per 
ton; the factory was not very well situated, and the cows were widely scattered. The 
cans used held thirty to thirty-two gallons. They were ventilated by a pipe in the lid. 


. The milk was tested with a lactometer and also a glass tube. We always used Rennet, 
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the Irish or Bavarian, or our own. For four years we used the old water heater, but 
latterly we used steam. 


MANAGEMENT OF THE MILK. 


In making butter we filled cans from the receiver ‘The cans are twenty inches deep, 
and nine in diameter We set them in spring water at about forty-five degrees for from. 
twenty-four to thirty-six hours.. The milk was then skimmed. When the skimmed milk. 
was used for cheese the cream was churned sweet. We do not get quite as much butter: 
from sweet cream, perhaps one-third less, but the buttermilk is perfectly good for cheese, 
and better than the skimmed milk. 


GILT-EDGED ButTTER. 


For the best gilt-edged butter we set the cream in tin vessels and bring it to sixty 
degrees to ripen. At thatit will sour. It is left till it thickens, perhaps twenty-four 


_ hours from the time it is skimmed; it is stirred occasionally. By the thickening process. 


all the butter is got out of thecream. We used a little colouring occasionally—a prepara- 
tion of annatto. 


THe CHURNING. 


The churning was done by steam. Our churn was six feet long by four feet in. 


diameter. It took forty minutes to an hour to churn. The temperature was from sixty- 


one to sixty-three, according to the weather. Our churn was air-tight. We had to admit: 
air occasionally. The butter was washed in the churn with spring water and salt, I: 
would throw the best dairy salt over it when in a granulated state. Wo used Higgins’ 
Eureka. 


TREATMENT OF BuTTER. 
We used to work a tub of butter at one time. Butter needs compression, not work- 
ing like mortar. When it comes to be close in the grain, and shines like a new dollar: 
it k worked enough. About one ounce of salt is used to a pound, a little more or less in 


warm or cold weather. We preferred tubs soaked in salt brine for twenty-four hours . 
and covered with a cheese cloth. 


. GODERICH SALT. 


I always preferred Goderich salt ground fine for covering up butter. It hardened: 


_ better after it had been wetted. The English salt did not harden. 


No Ice To BE USsEp. 


I would use no ice on butter. Butter that has been iced will not stand heat so well. 


_ afterwards. Ice may be used to regulate the temperature of the factory. Our cans were 


completely immersed in a running stream of spring water. Each held about twenty 
quarts. Where the cans were immersed the cream would rise in ten hours, while, if only 


set in the water, it would take twenty-four hours. “Ice on the top of the water will help 


the eream.. °« 


[Mr. Stedman. | 
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CHEESE AND BuTTER EQuaLLy PROFITABLE. 


In my opinion cheese and butter will make about an equal profit ; but then I regard 
the skimmed milk as far more useful for young stock than whey. Whey will not feed 
young stock. 

SkimMED MILK CHEESE. 


To Mr. Dymond.—We manufactured skimmed cheese largely. _ I think it is as pro- 


fitable as cream-milk cheese. I think most money can be made on this plan. We got 
-about two to three cents less for the skimmed cheese than for the other. 


THE FAIRLAMB SYSTEM. 


We have not yet tested the Fairlamb system, but I think it would be more profitable, 
and fairer both to the farmer and the factory. The great advantage is the lessening of the 


, 


cost of collection, and the retention of the milk, while sweet, for youngjstock on the farm. 


Farm Accounts—FEEDING PROFITABLE. 


I know no farmers in this section who keep accounts. I cannot give accurate statis- 
tus of my farming or feeding operations. I have found feeding profitable. In 1878 I 


a a 


cought a steer in March for $24. He was coming three. He was straw-fed when I 


got him, and running in the barn-yard. I did not weigh him; he probably weighed 
800 pounds ora little over. I put him up to feed about the Ist of April, 1 fed him 
on hay, and barley and oats, about a gallon three times a day, for two months or a little 
over. We had no roots. In the first or second week in June I sold him for $52.50. He 
weighed a little over 1,000 pounds, at 5 cents a pound. The cost of feeding would be 
‘represented by about thirty bushels of feed, mostly refuse grain, at about 40 cents a 
‘bushel ; say hay $4, or not over $16 altogether. Then I had the manure, and the feed 
‘was worthless for marketing. I can fatten grade Durham cows, farrow, in four weeks. 


| Puenty or Exercisz NEEDED. 
I think the soiling system should include plenty of exercise. 
CANADIAN SALT—PREJUDICE. 
I have used Canadian salt in our bir dairy for butter-making. I have never heard 


‘any complaints of it. “Lately the merchants have not kept Canadian salt. A prejudice 
was created against it. We used it one year in our factory for cheese, and no fault was 


found with it. It was a stronger salt, and had to be used more sparingly than English — 


salt. I have used an ingredient by which butter can be cured without salt. It is, at 
present, a secret. Butter made with it kept its flavour under very adverse circumstances. 
Where the cream only is collected the farmer gets credit for the exact value of his products. 


REUBEN STEDMAN 


JOHN MOTHERWELL’S EVIDENCE. 
pee OHN Moraerwstt, of the Township of. Bathurst, called and examined. 
~"'T haye resided sixty. years in the district, and. am Deputy Reeve of the Township. I 


‘carry on a mixed system of farming. I farm 127 acres, with 100 acres cleared. 
[Mr. Motherwell. ] . 
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tuphovike tHe Stock 


~ 'Thave been trying to improve stock for twenty-five years, and lately have used some 


thoroughbred bulls. I tried Ayrshires first, and made some improvement. This was. 


chiefly for milk. 


DurHams AS MILKERS AND BEEFERS. 


I nowuse Durhams. They give richer milk, if not so much of it, and can be used for 
peef more profitably. They are just as hardy and as easily kept as the Ayrshires. A 
Durham grade fit for the English market will sell for 5 cents per pound, and the scrub: 
cattle only 3 cents. 


GraDE BuLus USELEss. 


I recommend all farmers to use a thoroughbred male animal. Ihave tried improving 
with grade bulls, and found it useless. I could hardly hold my own with them. There 
was no certainty as to the animal I would get. The Durhams I use are brought in by 
some of my neighbours. ‘The farmers round me are following my practice in improving 
their stock. The first cross often gives a good animal for export. . 


TREATMENT OF STOCK. 


I give young stock what they need to keep them growing—roots and good hay, but 


not straw. Ihave adopted the soiling system partially. It. requires less pasture, and 


keeps the cattle in good condition. I grow the Western corn for green fodder. The 
green corn helps the milk, but does not put much flesh on. | | 


SHEEP FARMING. 


_ I keep a small flock ofsheep. I bought several sheep and a Durham heifer at the 
Guelph Model Farm sale. My sheep are nearly pure Leicester, with some Cotswold in 
them. I am going to cross with the Southdown, to secure early maturity. I never have 
any disease among my cattle or sheep. The Leicesters make good sheep at two years. 
The fewer sheep in a flock the better. I think sheep pay better than cattle, but would 
prefer to keep both. 


WINTERING SHEEP—FEEDING. 


Sheep in the winter should be sheltered, but not kept too warm, and the lambs _sep- 


‘arated. I feed the sheep on hay, and give the lambs grain every day. They should have 


the run of the barn-yard. 
- Mixep VARIETIES OF WHEAT. 
Some years ago I mixed several sorts of wheat—Club wheat, Red Fern and Fyfe in 


equal proportions, and it did well. Ihave kept up that system since. The best crop I 
ever got was 25 bushels per acre, taking the whole crop. Lately I have not got so much. 


© This year it would not exceed 10 bushels to the acre. 


___A Goop Crop or OaTs—SaLt. 


I threshed oats this year, and got over 60 bushels to the acre. That land had salt ap- 
plied to it. “The ‘crop that did not have salt was badly laid and was not of so good 
quality, although the land was richer and newly broken up. I used 300 pounds of salt to 


‘the acre,’and 500 would be better. Tt stiffens the straw and helps to fill the ‘grain. J 


have used dalt'with my grain crops for three years. Tt duits best om mucky land. 
[Mr. Motherwell. ] staal) MT 
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GypsuM—Barn-YarD MANURE. 
I have used gypsum with marked effect on hay crops. I have not used other fertil- 
izers. I manure freely with barn-yard manure. Leeched ashes are good on grass, potatoes 
‘and wheat, I never went into a calculation to see what raising any crop has cost me. 


JOHN MOTHERWELL. 


MR. PETER CLARK’S EVIDENCE. 
Peter Crark, of the Township of Montague, was called and examined. 


{am a farmer, and Reeve of the Township of Montague, County of Lanark. 


A 300-acRE Farm. 


I farm 325 acres of land, some 300 of which is cleared. I have resided in the town- 
hip over fifty years. The fertility of the soil is depreciating through over-cropping, 


THE WHEAT ORops. 


We sow a good deal of wheat and coarse grains. I grew spring wheat largely in 
former years. When we had good crops we raised from 20 to 25 bushels of spring wheat 
to the acre, and I have grown 40 bushels of fall wheat to the acre. For the last two 
years the spring wheat has been a failure, and fall wheat this year was winter-killed. We 
have been growing the Fyfe variety of spring wheat, and fall wheat known as ** midge 
proof.” 


THE Lost Nation WHEAT. 


I got four bushels of the “ Lost Nation” wheat at the Model Farm last spring, and I 
think it will turn out 45 bushels, to (say) two acres sown. Fyfe wheat sown at the same 
time will not double the seed. 


BaRLEY—PrEas—RyE—Oarts. 


There is not much barley raised. Peas will give 40 bushels totheacre. Wehave no 
pea bug at present. Rye is grown, I think, profitably. It produces from 15 to 25 bushels 
to the acre. Oats I cultivate largely, and often get 50 bushels to theacre. We grow but 
few roots in our section. Buckwheat does well if not touched by frost. 


Rotation oF Crops. 


Our rotation is—from the sod : first oats, followed by peas; then wheat on the pea 
stubble, with manure ; then seed down to grass again for about three years. We endeavour 
to pasture the grass meadows for a year or two before again ploughing. 


FERTILIZERS—SUMMER FaLLow—Manure—DRAINING—WEEDs. 


We use no fertilizers, except barn-yard manure. We only summer fallow when ne 
cessary to clean up a foul piece of land, but shall have to begin it again. We have not many 
thistles, but some wild mustard. _We have only under-drained in some low spots. I use 
wood for drains. I know of no tile being used in our section. I-have made no calcula- 
tion as to the cost of raising particular crops. We cut 1} tons to 2 tons of hay to the 
acre off our meadows. We grow some corn for both green food and grain. Corn ulways 


[ Mr. Clark. 
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ripens with us; frost never hurts it. A good deal of our land is light or rough ; about 
200. acres can be ploughed. Flat rock comes into parts of it. My five sons work the 
farm. without hired help. | | 


THE Stock or THE FarmM—YuigLp or Mixx. 


We keep in winter 40 or 50 head of cattle, of which 25 will probably be milk cows. 
We don’t pretend to fatten stock. We look chiefly to dairying, and send all the milk to 
a cheese factory. Our cows will average $25 apiece from the cheese factory, per season, 
and make butter besides. In addition to home consumption, we sell from 200 lbs. to 300 
Ibs. of butter. . Dairying is more profitable than grain growing The farm has improved 


under this system. We could hardly ‘ve on the farm previously. 


UNIMPROVED STOCK. 


The stock isnot improved. We have used no thoroughbred male animal. Ido not 
think there is a thoroughbred bull in the township of any breed. Our stock is as good as 


_ any I see in this district. 


WINTER TREATMENT. 


We house the cows in the winter ; the others run in the barn-yard and sheds. We 
feed very few roots. We give the milk cows a little threshed grain about calving time. 
We feed hay in the stall, and the stock has the straw in the yard to run to. 


SHEEP FARMING—SOUTHDOWNS. 


We have 40 to 50 sheep every winter. They are common stock, crossed with the 
Southdown. I havea pure-bred Southdown ram. The improvement is marked since I 
used the ram. We get about five pounds of wool to the clip, taking the flock round. We 
send the sheep. to the high rough land, and keep the cows on the better land. I have sold 
the sheep for shipment to England. I got $7 apiece for three-year-old wethers. We 
always alter the ram lambs. 


APPLE CULTURE. 


We do pretty well in apples. Many of them are seedlings of our own raising. We 


_ find they do the best. They stand the climate best. They are mostly late sorts, Some 


are small, and these we grind to cider. . Others are a fine class of apples, better than the 
grafted jsorts for cooking purposes. We find a local market at 40 centsa bushel. We 
have raised a few pears only. We are troubled with the currant worm, and use hellebore 
successfully. ee 


THE GRASSHOPPER. 
The grasshoppers have been troublesome. They commenced three or four years ago, 


‘but now seem to be diminishing. They destroyed some fields of oats, about three years ago. 
They eat up the pastures first. ‘They were the red-legged, winged grasshoppers. <A little 


| parasite destroyed large numbers. 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY— BREEDING Cows—Hoes. 


_ The farmers all use agricultural machinery freely.: Very few farmers keep accounts. 


The whey is retured fromthe factory and fed to hogs. I have had milk cows often for 


fifteen or sixteen years. .They never miss calving, nor are we troubled with abortion 
among the cows. Our hogs arethe Berkshire breed. . ! 
Mt . | | PETER CLARK, 


[Mr. Clark.) 
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Sittings to take oral evidence, held at Almonte, October 13th, 1880. Present—Messra. 
-E. Byryz (Chairman) and Dymonp. 


MR. JAMES BLACK’S EVIDENCE. 


James Buacg, of the Township of Ramsay, was called and examined. 
GENERAL FARMING. 


I have been a resident of the township of Ramsay fifty-nine years I farm 100 
acres, all cleared. 
GRAIN CROPPING. 


I devote my attention principally to grain-cropping. I chiefly grow spring wheat, 
oats—no barley—peas, and a little corn. The year before last I sowed some rye. 


FAILURE oF SPRING WHEAT. 


_ The two last years the Fyfe wheat has been a failure. The yield would not be over 
10 bushels to the acre. I had previously averaged 30 bushels to the acre, and I have 
harvested 40 bushels. The last two years it was light, thinned out, and short in the 
straw. ‘The soil was not impoverished. Last year I attributed the failure to the dry 
weather. This year the rust was the chief cause of trouble. I have hitherto used no fer- 
tilizers to remedy the mischief. The decline was not marked till the time I mention, or 
at all events, till the last three or four years. I had always used the Fyfe wheat. 


BerteR Resutts FRoM New VARIETIES. 


T have sowed some White Sea wheat also the last two or three years. That has done 
better than the Fyfe The yield, I think, was 20 bushels of the White Sea wheat. I 
have also used the Emporium, a wheat similiar to the Red Fern. That yielded about 
15 bushels to the acre. The failure, in our neighbourhood, of the Fyfe wheat was general. 
Other farmers have tried other kinds of wheat. I have not tried the “ Lost Nation.” My 
farm is a rich clay loam soil, with.a clay subsoil. © I consider it a favorable soil for the 
growth of wheat. ! 


Fatt WHEAT CULTIVATION—-WANT OF PROTECTION. 


Originally I grew fall wheat till the country, gob, open. , I used to raise from 30 
to 35 bushels to the acre, and have raised 40 bushels. I ceased growing it because it - 
was winter-killed. I tried it again about two yearsago. Some 54 acres yielded 40 
bushels to the acre. Last year it was again winter-killed. I have no bush to the north 
_ or west of my. farm to protect the wheat. I attribute the failure of the fall wheat in our 

section to the absence of protection. Where any has been saved it has been in some shel- 
tered corner. The fall wheat when I grew it formerly was retarded by the seasons and want 
of protection, and the weevil and other enemies got into it. This was seventeen or eigh- 
teen years ago. My land is mostly flat and low. : . | i 


- Resunrs or Unper-DRaINnine. 
Thave under-drained a good deal with tile, stone, and wood. I prefer tile. The effect 
of under-draining on the wheat, especially the Fyfe, was very good. - I think draining is 
‘ profitable.’ My farm was little good until it was drained. My success with wheat formerly 
was on the higher and dryer portions of the farm. - The lower portions. were entirely us 


less ‘until they were: under-drained. After draining the lower portions were the most 
profitable. 


[ Mr. Black. | 
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_ Cost or DRaInine. 


Tile cost me formerly $9 a thousand for three-inch, and $6 for two-inch. They now 
cost $12 for three-inch, and $30 for five-inch. 


CoARSE GRAINS. 


Oats are generally successful. I have raised 85 bushels to the acre, but I should 
put the average at 50 bushels. I grow the white oats. Peas are usually a good crop. This 
year I got 33 bushels to the acre. They have run from 25 to 40 bushels. 


RovTatTion oF CROPS. 


My usual rotation is: peas on the sod, wheat on the pea land, then oats, and then I 
seed down with the oats to grass again for two, or perhaps three, years ; then pasture for one, 
or if we can, for two years, before breaking up. I manure as liberally as I can before sowing 
to grass. This gives a seven years’ rotation. I grow roots largely. My average of turnips 
would be 700 bushels to the acre. I keep eighteen to twenty head of cattle over the 
winter, and about the same number of sheep. 


IMPROVED STOCK. 


iy I sometimes use a thoroughbred bull, either Durham or Ayrshire, and for sheep, a 
. Leicester ram. I think the Southdown made the best first-cross in the sheep. In cattle 
_ I like the Durham best. If anything goes wrong with the cows they can be turned into 

beef profitably. They give good rich milk, if not somuch as the Ayrshires. The Durham. 
grades are good milkers. Both breeds are healthy, and both require equal care in treat- 
ment. . There has been no disease among the cattle for many years. The cows give no 
trouble as breeders, and seldom miss a season. I always use a thoroughbred if I can get 
one. There are four or five thoroughbred bulls in the township. Their services are 
_ always available. I have never calculated the cost of raising any crop. 


Datry FARMING. 


T sent my milk to the factory for four or five years, but. the price was so low the 
factory was closed. I sold some of the cows, and others did the same. We now make 
butter at home. I use what I understand to be Canadian salt for butter-making. 


FRvuIT-GROWING 


I have spent a good deal of money in trying to grow apples. The trees failed. They 
_wwere from Rochester, Kingston, and Hamilton. Some crabs (the Transcendental), from 
. Hamilton, have succeeded. I have now got some apple trees from Arnprior. Out of ten, 
two are dead, and the others are not too growthy, but I think will live. The wild plum 
does well. The soil where I grow them is under-drained ; the trees are unprotected. J] 
took particular pains with the trees from the first. 


Pra Bue—Porato BEETLE—GRASSHOPPERS. 


We have not yet been troubled with the pea bug. The potato bug is less troublesome 
than formerly. On the high lands in our section the grasshoppers have been troublesome. 
Apple trees have been cultivated successfully in some sections of the township on the 
higher and lighter land. Wheat is growr successfully there too, and the sample is superior 
_tomine. The soil there isa sandy loam. 


i: iyo ) | x Rye CULTURE. } 
' [had a fine crop of rye two years ago... I regard the crop. as more exhausting than 
‘others, although rye will often grow where other crops fail..The grasshoppers did not 
“destroy the rye crop as it was too early for them. A good deal is grown in the township. 
JAMES BUACK. 

Mr. Black. | fT Soil Masta) 
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ANDREW COCHRAN’S EVIDENCE. 


Awnprew Cocuran, of the Township of Ramsay, was called and examined. 
T farm 200 acres besides bush land. 
Grain Growina—FALL WHEAT. 


I give my attention chiefly to grain growing. I grow all kinds of grain except rye 
and buckwheat. Since 1837 I have grown fall wheat every year but one. The White 
Flint or Hutchison has answered best. While the bush to the north and west was 
standing, my crop of fall wheat was uniformly successful. Where other persons’ crops 
were exposed the wheat was injured to some extent. I have raised from 10 to 66 bushels — 
on anacre. The 66 bushels was on one particular acre. The field, 74 acres, averaged 
481 bushels to the acre. The soil of my farm is a rich clay loam with clay subsoil. 4 


, 
j 


ia 
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I had left the bush to the north and west the whole length of the lot an acre wide, : 
but a strip four acres long was burned recently, and it has rendered 100 acres much less ! 
productive. The fall wheat blows pare and freezes out. I sowed nine acres last year and 
got just four stooks. I invariably lose the crop when I sow opposite the burned opening. i, 


iy 


Errect oF BusH DESTRUCTION. 


Spring WHEAT CULTIVATION. 


I have grown spring wheat successfully till the past two or three years. I have 
raised 424 bushels to the acre on one field, but about 30 bushels has been the average. 
During the past two or three years, of the Scotch wheat I have not got over 5 bushels to — 
the acre, the Emporium would run this year about 15 bushels. I never saw wheat look 
better than the spring wheat for some weeks, when it gradually rusted and died off. I 
propose to re-sow the Emporium and the Scotch too. 


Use oF FERTILIZERS. 


I have tried phosphate but not with much result. I have used land plaster freely 
with peas, Indian corn, and clover. I sowed it broadcast on the crop at the rate of a 
barrel to two acres—that is about 150 pounds to the acre. The pea straw and pods were 
longer and the peas were plumper. I had used it on part of the field and the difference 
was material. Similar experiments were successful with Indian corn ; it was stronger 
and taller. I cannot say as to the effect on the ear. The clover was taller and of a nice 
dark colour, and the crop was heavier. I have used leeched ashes mixed with barn-yard 
manure with good effect. I have used the land plaster for twenty years and always 
successfully. I have used it on turnips very successfully for the braird ; it came on 
strong and got ahead of the fly. I never missed a braird when I put it on. 


Oat Crops. 


I have grown oats from 20 to 90 bushels to the acre ; the average would be 45 to 50 
bushels. I have ploughed the land well in the fall, cultivated and sowed in the spring, 
with good results. I attribute my large crop of oats to this system. We never sow with 
a tube drill. It takes 24 to 3 bushels, to the acre, of seed. I have never sat down to. 
estimate the cost of raising any particular crop. 


[ Mr. Cochran. | 
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Rotation oF Crops. — 


Asa rotation when I break up grass land I sow peas, then manure, and sow spring 
wheat ; we either seed down with the wheat or follow the wheat with oats and seed down. 
We keep it in grass two to three years, and cut from 1 to 2 tons to the acre, say 14 to the 
average. We keep the land in pasture then for about three years. It then needs 
renewal. 

. Turnips—PotaToEs—MANGoLps. 


I have grown from 600 to 1,000 bushels of turnips to the acre. I once got 1,000 
bushels of potatoes off two acres. From 250 to 300 bushels would be the average yield. 
I never measured the mangolds, but they have done well. Of carrots I have raised at the 


rate of 1,200 bushels to the acre. 


UNDER-DRAINING—SURFACE DRAINS. 


I have under-drained a great deal. The first thing I do when I clear is to get rid of 


_ the surface water by open drains. The under drain does not work early in the spring 


because of the frost, and the surface drain relieves the soil of the water. I under-drain 


- both with stone, wood, and tile. I make the drains 24 feet to 3 feet deep. 


Cost oF TiLE Draintine—Woop Drains. 

I like the tile best. The tile is not easily procured. We have to go near to 
Arnprior for it. It costs $12 per thousand for 3 inch tile. The wood is cheapest. I 
put in a wood drain in 1852, and it is running yet. I never could have got such crops 
as I have mentioned but for the drains. 

RYE CROPPING. 


I do not grow rye. A large quantity is now grown, but a good deal was winter- 


i killed last season. 


ANDREW COCHRAN, 


MR. ROBERT MACFARLANE’S EVIDENCE. 
Ropert MacrarLane, of the Township of Ramsey, was called and examined, 
I farm 360 acres of land in Ramsey, of which 225 are cleared. 
Dairy Farmine. 
My attention is chiefly turned to dairy farming. I also grow a considerable amount 


of grain crops. I have generally been successful with wheat, but have grown less for ten 
years than formerly, as it was exhausting the soil. 


FALL AND SPRING WHEAT. 


I grow both fall and spring wheat. I have averaged almost 25 bushels to the acre of 


_ fall wheat, and 15 to 20 bushels of spring wheat, but this year both have been a failure, 


and last year I sowed no spring wheat. In that year the fall wheat did well, producing 
a full average. My farm contains a variety of soils; part is light sandy loam and part 
clay. Ihave grown wheat on both soils. 
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EFFECTS oF MANURE. 


On the fall wheat last year in one field, I followed peas without manure, and in the — 
other peas with manure. The difference was very marked, not less than eight bushels to — 
the acre, in favour of the manured lot. We put twenty waggon loads of manure to the — 


acre, 
Fatt WHEAT BLIGHTED. a 


I regard the failure of the fall wheat this year as due toa new blight. The wheat — 
lost its colour early in the fall, before the winter set in, or any severe frost occurred. It — 
never recovered, and did not grow. In the spring it was all gone. I could find no insect ’ 


pest at work. 
Tue Joint Worm at Work, 


The spring wheat was attacked by the joint worm. It had looked well till then. Iq 
had salted the wheat land at the rate of two bushels to the acre. The spring wheat was 
partly Fyfe and partly what is called here China wheat. The Fyfe suffered most, but the 
China did not escape altogether. The fall wheat that perished, was partly Scott wheat, — 
and partly White Flint. They both suffered equally. 


Sowinc Fatt WHEeat—AN EXPERIMENT. 


I have sown White Flint this year again, and purpose tc cover part of the field with — 
straw, asan experiment. I think in the event of sudden changes, it will prevent heaving — 


by keeping the frost in the ground. y 


= 
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Oats---PEAS AS CATTLE FEED. 


4, 


ce 


Of oats, I reckon 35 bushels to the acre, an average crop, butit has reached 60 bushels. — 
Peas are a favourite crop with us, for three reasons: first, they do the soil good from the — 
nature of the plant, drawing support largely from the atmosphere ; secondly, I consider peas 4 
superior to any other coarse crop for feed or for market ; thirdly, I consider the pea-straw, — 
when well saved, equal to clover hay for sheep or horses. I count 25 bushels to the acre 
of peas, but have got 40. The crop never fails with me. I have had no pea bug or 
other enemy. I have a pea called the Mackintosh. We had other varieties that suffered — 
from mildew, but this does not. 4 

Corn Crop. a 


I grow corn for feed, not as a grain crop. I have cut this year seven tons to the 
acre, and have had more. The land was manured with the root crop a year ago. Last 
year I thought some corn, planted in the same field as the roots, and heavily manured with — 
fresh manure, suffered more from drought, but this year the crop was a very fine one. 


RovratTIoN OF CROPS. 


My usual rotation is: first, on sod, peas ; second, wheat or a root crop, manuring 
liberally ; third, roots or oats, following wheat. If I follow wheat with oats, I seed down. | 
I endeavour to seed down with every third crop. I never keep the land more than three 
years in hay, generally only two. I have grown from one to three tons of hay to the 
acre, according to the season. I always pasture for three years, sometimes four. 


FaLLows—Root Crops. 


When I summer fallow I sow buckwheat the year previous. It generally re-seeds 
itself, and I then plough it down. I do not believe in a naked summer fallow. I grow 
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mangolds and turnips largely. I count 400 bushels of turnips an average crop, and nearly 
the same of mangolds. I think root growing is perhaps exhaustive of the soil, but the 

manure makes up for it. I make a good deal of manure from stall feeding, and get a 
good deal from the town. I consider ploughing down a green crop is manuring. I have 
used both salt and land plaster. I have found land plaster a success with clover and peas, 
but not to affect other crops. 


Dairy Farmina. 


I keep an average of 12 cows in milk, and about 20 head of cattle altogether. They 
are improved stock. Originally the Ayrshire was used to improve them, and more 
recently the Durham. The Ayrshires were too small. I count to get an average of eight 
quarts a day for ten months from each cow. We sell the milk chiefly and make butter of 
el I reckon to make $60 annually per cow, and could do more if we could sell all 

e milk. 


MANAGEMENT OF Cows. 


The cows are pasture fed in summer, but we add a supply of green food in the dry 
season. I feed in winter with hay in the morning, coarse straw at noon, and corn at 
night, watering twice a day. Morning and night I also feed meal and roots mixed _to- 
sether. I would give the turnips always after milking. We raise what heifer calves 

We can. 


GRADES PREFERRED TO THOROUGHBREDS. 


I prefer grades to thoroughbreds. I believe their milking qualities are equal, and 
their size is nearly equal for beefing, to the Durham. We consider the Durham cross 
equally as good for milk as the Ayrshires, and get the benefit in the carcass also. . 


Frock oF SHEEP-——LEICESTERS—CROSSES. 


I keep a flock of about 30 sheep or more, nearly pure Leicesters. The first improve- 

ment we made, over thirty years ago, was from the Southdown. No other cross did so well, 
but other breeds became popular, and the Southdown blood was got rid off. We had one 
Cotswold cross, which increased the clip, but it was coarser. We now use the Leicester. 


HARDINESS oF THE SoUTHDOWN—HEaAvyY CUuIP. 


I never saw hardier sheep than the Southdown. I never saw a Southdown lamb 
suffer, even if dropped in snow. Six pounds is about our average clip. The first South- 
down ram clipped 11 pounds washed. That was a very extraordinary clip from a South- 
down sheep. A ram from that ram, crossed with our own, clipped 13 pounds. They were 
| extra well fed. 

| EFFECT OF PROTECTION AND FEEDING ON THE CLIP. 


I consider by careful and liberal feeding, and protection from the fall rains, the yield 
of wool may be doubled on any sheep. I had a Cotswold ram that once clipped 16 pounds. 
If I were not so near a town, and so could sell milk, I would go largely into sheep farming, 

_ as the best means of maintaining the fertility of a farm. This section is well adapted for 
sheep farming. 


Docs WorryinG SHEEP. 
| We suffer much from dogs worrying the sheep. I would offer a reward for every 
stray dog’s head. 
ROBERT EL. MACFARLANE. 
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Sittings to take oral evidence, held at Toronto, June 22nd, 1880; Mr. Drypsn, M.P.P., 
in the chair. 


[The following evidence was given by Mr. Wiser, M.P., while under examination 
more particularly in relation to Horses and Horse Breeding; but it contains so much 
information of practical value in connection with general farm management that it is 
thought well to introduce it here. | 


MR. WISER, M.P., ON FARM MANAGEMENT. 


THe SHortHorN Mops . 


To Mr. Dymond.—With reference to cattle, that which we want, in order to meet the 
demands of the English market, isan animal as nearly as possible to the thoroughbred 
Shorthorn. There is no other class worth talking about. There are other good cattle, 


such as the Polled Angus; but I don’t think we could get the difference in price between. 


the Polled Angus and the Durham to compensate fcr tne difference in weight. There is 
no doubt the Polled Angus is much desired in England; but for the demand generally, 
the Shorthorn Durham is the thing. 


DECLINE OF THE UNITED States AND Rise OF THE BritisH DEMAND. 


When I left off shipping cattle from the United States, I was getting 9 and 10 
cents a pound for them, live weight. In Boston the very best cattle are worth only 5 or 
5$ cents a pound now, while for the English market, buyers can pay 6 cents a pound, 
live weight, for them here, and ship them ata profit. The shippers are making money 
this year. Suppose we had to ship these cattle to the United States, and pay 20 per cent. 
duty on them, and then sell them there at 5 cents a pound, we would not have anything 
left. But when the American market failed, the English market stepped in, to the great 
advantage of the cattle growers and farmers of Canada. 


THe Pottep Ancus WortTHY OF EXPERIMENT. 


If I were in the stock-raising business, I should try the Polled Angus as an experiment, 
because they perhaps bring a little higher price than the Durhams. A good shipping 
animal of this class weighs about 1.200 pounds; they are round and compact, so that very 
good cuts and roasts could be got from them. Bui to these things there is an offset in the 
mode of shipping, as it costs as much to ship an animal weighing 1,200 as one weighing 
1,800 pounds, consequently you pay just 50 per cent. more freight on the lesser weight. 


Too Many Poor Cattte. 


We ship too many poor cattle, because we cannot always get good cattle, and the result 
has been a great lessening of profits. First-class meat is what must be sent across the 
Atlantic to pay. J agree with Mr. Gibson on that subject. 


Prizes at SHows. 


To Mr. Malcolm.—I think the prizes given at exhibitions for the encouragement of © 


Herefords, Devons, and such classes of cattle should be very small. We have to consider 
what class of cattle is the best for meat and milk combined, and what will sell best in the 
English market, and for these purposes there is nothing like the Durham. I think it isa 
waste of time to pay attention to anything else. 


Duruams Goop MILKERs. 


I think there is a class of Durhams which are very good milkers. I just keep a few 
cows for my own use. Commencing with half or three-fourths Durham blood, I have bred 
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them for twenty years to good thoroughbred bulls, and I have obtained cows giving me 
from forty to sixty-five pounds of milk a day. That, I think, isas much as has been got 
from Ayrshires or any other cows. I think a thoroughbred Durham bull crossed on our 
native cows will produce very good milkers, and by continuing to breed in that way, you 
will soon eliminate the common grades, and arrive at nothing but first-class stock. I 
would not pretend to go and select a bull that would produce good milkers, but I think, 
with a little attention, the best milking type could pretty soon be discovered. 


Farm MANAGEMENT. 


As T have a farm and endeavour to keep it in a high state of cultviation, it might be 
considered proper that I should give this Commission my mode of working a farm. In 
one particular I shall be pleased to do this, and it cannot help but be useful to show how 
an excessive amount of manure leads to the most abundant crops. 


Toe RyspykK Stock Farm. 


I have a distillery and fatten annually over a thousand beeves, and have an excess of 
manure to spread on the land yearly. Inthe spring of 1868 I bought the first concession of 
the farm that I have since turned into a breeding establishment for the produce of Ham- 
bletonian horses, the Rysdyk Stock Farm. It is situated on the River St. Lawrence, about 
110 rods, or a third of a mile, from the town of Prescott, and about directly opposite the 
city of Ogdensburg, in the State of New York. It contains nearly 600 acres, and in front 
is crossed by the main road running from Prescott to Brockville. On the eastern side is 
a nine mile road. 

Barns AND STABLING. 


On it I have two horse barns ; one is a new brick building, and the other is built of 
stone. The brick barn faces the River St. Lawrence. The object in view in having it face 
in this way was to have benefit from the sun in winter, and to break off the winds from 
the north. It is 100x44 feet. There is a wing at either end running southward, each of 
which is 50 x 16, and the two wings enclose a court facing the sun which affords warmth 
for the young stock. About one-third of this space is covered with a continuous shed. Each 
of these L’s or wings is divided into four separate box stalls, with doors facing court- 
wards, and with windows to the west and east. The main body of the building is divided 
into stalls, and contains an office, harness room, six box stalls, and sixteen open stalls. 
The six of the box stalls are 14x 16, the open stalls are seven feet wide. The drive way 
through the barn is eighteen feet wide. There is an elevator running up through the 
centre of the building. The hay is kept up stairs in the loft. This barn is made of brick 
manufactured on the farm of Mr, N, Ward, The barn was erected at an expense of about. 


$6,000. 
Pienty oF Goop WatTER INDISPENSABLE. 


Iam very particular that stock should have plenty of water, and, to have it handy, 
had a well dug fifty feet deep in the court or southern side, and another one at the west 
end of the main building. The latter well is 100 feet deep, and both are sunk through the 
solid rock. ‘Che cost of boring in my section is about $1.50 a foot. 

CarE oF STALLIONS. 


I demand extra caution in caring for the stallions on the farm, and especially so when 


teasing mares. In furtherance of this object I have had at each barn an appropriate cestrum 
made. The mare is enclosed ina small cstrum stall, and separated from the horse by a 
height of three feet and a half of movable planking, arranged so that it can be adjusted and 


removed at pleasure, and just sufficiently high to prevent the mare from kicking the stallion. 


This insures perfect safety to the male stock in ascertaining the mares cestrual heat. 
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TEMPERATURE OF THE Brick BARN. 


except in the office, where one is lit occasionally ; 

thirty degrees below zero, there has never been — 
known to be a particle of ice on any water standing in the barn, in fact it never even © 
chills. I think stock in this country, and in this climate, should be kept in stables where 
the water won’t chill, in other words, that stock should have just as much warmth as we © 
should have ourselves. I think one-half the grain will keep stock in better condition in 
this building than double the quantity would, running at large, or where the winds were 
whistling through. I think currying, grooming and cleanliness are equal to four quarts of 
oats a day. Although this is a brick barn, it is strapped and lined inside with matched 
lumber. There is a vacuum left between the lining and the brick of about an inch and a © 
half. In my experience a building built in this way is the least conductive of cold and — 
frost, and most comfortable. There is just one thing in favour of a stone barn—in an ex- 


ceedingly hot day in summer, it is the coolest. 


There is no fire kept in this barn, 
nevertheless, with the thermometer at 


A Stone Barn. 


My other horse barn is a stone building that was formerly used for a wood-shed. The — 
main building is 30x 40, with a projection on the easterly side 30x 20. ‘The walls are — 
twenty inches thick, and are strapped and lined with matched lumber inside with a similar — 
vacuum of an inch andahalf. In this there are eight box stalls. It is necessary to keep — 
a coal fire in this barn in the winter, but, notwithstanding there is a stove kept in it, it is © 
not so uniformly warm and comfortable as the brick barn without any heating apparatus — 
init. This I attribute to the fact that stone is a conductor, while brick is a less conductor, — 
and especially so where there is a vacuum between the brick and the lining. . 


INTERIOR FITTINGS. 


You want all the light and ventilation you can get ; the nearer you can come to nature, — 
admitting sunlight, but keeping it from shining on your stock, the better. The doors to 
all the box stalls are so adjusted on moveable tracks that they roll backwards and forwards - 
so as to occupy as little space as possible. There is a large open space in the door for light ; 
and ventilation, the space being grid-ironed with iron bars. i 


THE Box STALLS. as 


Great care should be exercised in making box-stalls to have the edges of the upright 
sides of the place of entrance and exit rounded so that an animal will not be liable to strike — 
his hip bones and injure himself, and that it be of sufficient height to prevent his striking 
the top with his head if he makes a sudden jerk back. 


No Racks. 


There is not a rack upon my premises where a horse is fed from a hay-lott down. The 
stock is all fed from off the floor, and all dust and hay-seed are kept from them as much 
as possible. My method of feeding grain has always been out of an iron box placed in 
one corner of the stall, adjusted about three feet six inches from the floor. The box is 
made with such an edge on the inside as will prevent a horse from rooting out his oats and 
scattering them over the floor, With such iron concave rimmed boxes, it is utterly im- ~ 


possible to throw oats out of the box in eating. if 


Protection Aqcainst Mares KIcKING. 


; T am thoroughly particular with mares coming to my barns with the intention of 
using some one of my stallions, in having them securely fastened with couples, and for that — 
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purpose I adjust a leather arrangement similar to a collar around the neck of the mare, 
and run two straps between her fore legs, buckling one to either hind ankle, and while 


this simple arrangement does not injure the mare in the slightest regard, it perfectly secures 
her from kicking, so that it is not possible for her to injure the stallion, 


BREEDING ARRANGEMENTS. 


In connection with this barn I have the estrum on the outside. _ I find that I have 

to be particular in order to make it certain that mares get in foal, to watch them closely 
from the seventh to the ninth day after foaling, and unless they are served with the horse 
at least two or three times between the seventh and ninth day after foaling, I find that it 
is not certain that they will get in foal again. Asa rule mares suckling colts through 
‘the summer are not so liable to get in foal as when they are not giving milk, and unless 
properly watched and attended to between the seventh and ninth day after foaling are liable 
to become barren. Mares under my care are tried regularly every week. I recommend 
that in serving a mare by a stallion these requisites should be observed to ensure celerity 
and cleanliness. When it is found that the mare is in her cstrual heat, plait the hairs of 
her tail firmly and compactly so as to occupy as little loose Space as possible. At once 
after coition have the groom, who should have a bucket of tepid water and sponge in 
teadiness, wash the male organs thoroughly and efficiently, and dry them well with appro- 
priate toweling. . 
: On the north eastern end of the stone barn is a covered enclosure 18x20, arranged to 
have plenty of air and free ventilation, which serves as a place to turn any of the stallions 
out in stormy weather to get exercise. Opening from this shed is a large door, three feet 
from the ground, directly connected with the cestrum before spoken of. ‘This insures per- 
fect safety for the stallion, and the mare cannot be injured even if she is not in heat 


EXERCISE FoR Young Courts. 


My custom is to give young colts exercise when they are not in training, and for this 
purpose I have a number of paddocks made, inclosed with board fences 54 feet high, con- 
nected continuously with each other and the main drive ways, with gates. My custom 
has been in the fore part of the day when the sun is not excessively hot in the summer to 
turn my two and three year olds out there for exercise. In the heat of the day I put 
them up, and in the evening turn them out again, and when the nights are not severe I 
leave them out all night. 


PASTURE IN SUMMER. 


There is a portion of the time during.the summer that I do not feed the animals not 
in training any grain. While the grass is good and succulent I don’t approve of feeding 
them oats. There is a good well contiguous to the stone barn which affords abundance of 
water. I refer to this again to be expressive in my determination to have abundance of 
fresh wholesome water for my stock. | 


BLACKSMITHING ON THE FARM. 


I find it a great source of profit to me where I have so many horses on my farm, and 
somany work horses to attend to, to do my own shoeing. I have a blacksmith shop on 
the farm and do all my own shoeing. If a shoe falls off it can be. readily replaced at a 
very little expense, and for this purpose Ihave my own private blacksmith who works in 
the shop at necessary times, and at other times looks after my colts and broodmares. 


td) BENEFICIAL Errects oF MANURE. 


To show to what an extent an excessive amount of manure will benefit land I have 
four small fields adjoining my paddocks that in the aggregate foot up twenty-eight acres 
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and a third. I literally covered these fields with manure from the distillery in the win- 
ter of 1877-8, and the following season I cut one hundred and sixty-five tons seventeen 
hundred and some odd pounds of hay at asingle cutting. The land was in average good 
condition when I put the manure on it, and had been in sod for two or three years pre- 
vious. This was only top dressing. 


Six Tons or Hay To AN ACRE. 


That year the hay was so abundant as to be difficult to cure on the ground. A 
quantity of this hay when dry had to be pitched on the load without any raking at all ;, 
the balance was cured by driving a tedder through it, and having very pleasant weather at. 
the time, by turning it and using the tedder repeatedly, we succeeded in curing and get- 
ting it in, in very fine condition. So abundant was it, that much of the first growth 
lodged down and then there was yet another crop of grass grew up through this lodged 
grass, It was cut with a mowing machine, and besides the yield before spoken of there 
was a quantity that we were unable to cut. I invited some of our best farm neighbours, 
and drove them over the ground, and the residue wasn’t placed by any of them at less. 
than a half or a quarter of a ton left on each acre on the ground. In making up the ag- 
gregate of the yield of those 28 acres I concluded that there was a cutting of not less. 
than six tons to the acre. This was arrived at by actual weighing, without any specula- 
tion or doubt about it, the hay being weighed when it was put in the barn, since which 
time I have had the ground accurately measured by a surveyor. : 


ImporTANCE OF SHADE TREES. rm 
I am strongly impressed with the importance of shade trees on my farm and for that. 
purpose I set out over a thousand young maples at different times these last four or five 
years, I cannot say that I have had good success in always getting them to grow. I set 
them out invariably in the spring and it has been my experience that they do not always 
take root, probably not over half of them live. I am going to try horse chestnut in 
future. My present impressions are that I can make the horse chestnut grow. I am 
going to try them another spring, as I am led to believe that when planted and properly 
protected until the tree is of a certain growth, it will succeed. 


A BRICK-YARD. 


At the south-west corner of the Rysdyk Stock Farm, and within one hundred feet of 
a cove of the river St. Lawrence, I rent to N. Ward a brick-yard at a royalty of forty cents 
per thousand. It is bounded on the front by the main road and the St. Lawrence river, 
and on the west by a small stream running through the farm. The enbankment of clay 
so far has proved inexhaustible. This brick-yard has been in active operation over sixty 
years. I have questioned Mr. Ward in regard to the mode of manufacturing brick, and the 
quality of clay, and he gives me the following statement : ° 


Mops or Maxine Bricks. tj 


“T have had control and occupied the yard for twenty-one years this last spring, and 
supply the wants of all the surrounding neighbourhood with brick. There is about. 
twelve fect of red clay on the top which I use for manufacturing red brick. Immediately 
below that is a very dark, blue clay from which white brick is made. I have bored down 
into this clay forty-two feet in endeavouring to open a well, and find the same kind of “ 
In boring for the well I failed to find water, and come to the conclusion that the bed of 
clay is practically inexhaustible. I sell a great many bricks to United States citizens. 
My largest order at one time was'to the United States Government, to which over a million 
of these brick have been sold. They were used in the custom house and post office at 
Ogdensburg.” ‘ 
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A Brick MAcHINE. 


‘‘T use a machine manufactured by Joseph Close, of Woodstock, Ont., which is capable 
of turning out twelve thousand bricks a day of ten hours. The clay is first put into the 
machine, and the horse does the pressing and hauling the moulds out, and then the bricks 
are piled into the hecks for the purpose of drying, and left there for about ten days, 
and from the heck they are hauled into the kiln. They are generally burned four days. 
and five nights. I use wood of all kinds for fuel. The capacity of the yard is sufficiently 
large to make a million of bricks a year. I generally run from about seven to eight hundred 
‘thousand bricks a year. The quality of clay is first class and cannot be surpassed any- 
where. The clay requires to be drawn out in winter and frozen. This is done so 
as to pulverize it.” Besides being a brick maker Mr. Ward is a master builder and has 
been since 1850, and says, “‘ brick made this way has lasting qualities and is equal to any 
brick that has ever been manufactured. There is just one process in making brick, the 
only difference being mostly in the machinery used. ‘There is no difference in manufac- 
turing except in the pressing. If the unburnt bricks get wet they are spoiled and fit for 
nothing.” 


THE BRICK-YARD. 


Mr. Ward does not approve of a brick-yard being altogether covered. He is of the 
opinion that the sun must necessarily shine upon the brick in the process of drying ; and 
the proper way to make brick is to give them all the wind and sun you can, simply cover- 
ing the heck with enough boards to protect the brick from the rain. He never saw but 
one brick-yard that was completely covered up and that was a failure. 


Cost or BrRIckKs. 


He says, “I cannot supply red bricks here at less than $5 per thousand. The 
white bricks which are manufactured under the pressing process, have been sold readily at 
$14 per thousand, but a good white brick can be manufactured and sold for $8 per 
thousand.” 


ADVICE AS TO Brick BUILDINGS. 


| 


| 


A word in regard to how brick should be used in building. He says:—‘Take a 
three-story’ building, the wall in the first story should be 16 inches, the second story 
should be made 14 inches, and the top story 9 inches thick.” Thinking the Commission 
would be pleased with something relating to clays, and soil for brick making, I purposely 
sent for Mr. Ward to explain as above and had a stenographer take down his ideas, even 
the expressions used by Mr. Ward. 

Crops oF Oats. 

' The only grain I had this last year was a forty-acre field. I had this field manured three. 
years ago, and thus enriched that season’s crop of grass, but I only cut 24 tons to the acre. 
off it, which was so light that I broke it up and successively raised two crops of oats on 
the same ground. This field the first year yielded 2,244 bushels of oats off the green sward. 
Last fall it was ploughed over three times, cultivated, dragged, and ploughed again. This. 
spring I had it ploughed, cultivated and dragged again, and sowed with oats, and seeded. 
down. I had a yield this year of 744 bushels to the acre, and a little over four tons of 
straw to the acre, arrived at, not by approximation, but by actual measurement and 
weighing. This forty acre field is a light, sandy loam, faces the north, and has a slight 
leclivity for drainage towards the gien and rivulet that diagonally cross the front con- 
2ession. 


Ld OPERATION OF MANURE. | 


f 


I have reflected in this manner as to this field: the distillery manure, although 
spread excessively thick on it, was fresh and not well rotted and fermented, which I think 
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resulted in less yield the first season ; the second season necessitated a term of decomposi- 
tion to fully rot all the manure and upturned sod, and this year I had the full benefits of 

all my manure, and as it is now seeded I expect a bountiful crop of grass and hay from 
it yearly for the next five or six years. In seeding I used a mixture of four pecks of © 
timothy seed and one peck of clover seed, and of this I distributed about one peck to the 


acre. 


ARRANGEMENT OF THE FIELDS—FENCES. 


My farm, which contains about 600 acres, rnns back nearly to the end of the second 
concession, two miles and a half. The first concession 1s divided in the centre by asystem 
of paddocks and board fences. The pasturage is connected, on the west side with a 72 
fect lane from the rear to the glen, so as to admit stock at pleasure to water, and return 
them to the pasture. In connection with these paddocks I have another cestrum made 
for the trial of mares, with the same careful attention from danger as I have before. 
described. I am very particular about my fences, to have them made of sufficient height 
to prevent any possibitity of the stock getting out or others getting in. The board fences 
are 54, and the rail fences 6 feet high. The worm rail fences are made of cedar with iron 
caps. The caps on which the rider rests are so arranged as to prevent the perpendicular 
stakes from separating. 


Stons FENCES—-GATES. 


At the end of the first concession and about two-thirds of the distance of the same 
concession, directly across the farm, I have made two stone fences. First there are posts 
set in the ground, and the stone is built up to the post, so as to be four feet across at the 
bottom, and tapering gradually to three feet wide at the top, and from the stones upward 
I nail on the upright posts narrow boards and a top, making a total height of 6 feet. The 
other stone fence is 24 feet high, 4 feet wide at the bottom and 3 at the top, with | 
centre posts, boards, and likewise capped on top. For admission into the different com- 
partments of my farm I am opposed to the old-fashioned way of posts and bars. I invariably 
use ordinary gates, attached to posts firmly sunk into the ground and fastened with pad- 
locks, staples and hasps. 


Sattine Stock-—WatTER SUPPLY. 


I think stock should have all the salt they desire within their immediate reach at all 
times. For that purpose I have in every field a long trough, and a man to see to it once 
a week that a sufficient supply of salt is kept in all the troughs. There is a never-failing 
stream running diagonally across the farm. To utilize it, there is a dam thrown across @ 
small ravine, which makes a pond that is always kept full of clear, pure water, six or seven 
feet deep, in which the stock can go and stand and drink, and cool themselves. The pond 
is fifteen or twenty rods long and about fifty feet wide. ‘The water is kept pure by allow- 
ing it to run out and over the dam as fast as it runs and oozes in. 


Drvision oF STockK. 


I am particular in having all my stock divided in the different fields according to their 
age and sex. One field is for brood mares with their sucklings, one for the geldings, one 
for two-year olds, one for fillies, and one for mares that are sent to my stallions to be bred. 
There is one field alongside the nine-mile road that I use for geldings, which is deficient in 
running water, it not being practicable to make a lane from that field to the rivulet. In 
that field I have a well 26 feet deep, which furnishes an unfailing supply of water. I have 
it regularly pumped into large troughs. I have a windmill to put in there when I get to 
it. Sometimes this is used in the spring of the year for brood mares, and I haye there the 
mecessary paddock and safety cestrum that I have before described. “6 


[Mr. Wiser. | 


THE PERCHERON. 


BELGIAN DRAUGHT HORSE. 
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_ [MPROVEMENT oF LAND. 


When I purchased this farm it was so impoverished that it did not produce anything 
in’comparison to its present yield. By the manure which has been put on the farm the 28 
acres previously spoken of, would produce more than the original farm which was 333 
acres, but has since been added to, until I have what is now enclosed. 


Buive Grass. 


I have a glen lot, as we call it, that has run into blue grass, that is just about as good 
a field of blue grass as is to be found anywhere. It will compare favourably with the blue 
grass of Bourbon County, Kentucky. Within the last year I have been twice to Kentucky 
and looked over the blue grass there, and I am satisfied that my fields can produce as good 
blue grass as they can there. I would say that, as a general thing, our land here is too dry 
for bluegrass. A dry season has a tendency to kill it out. My experience is that where 
there is an excessive amount of manure used, the drought does not have the same effect. 
I get good grass off this farm in dry seasons, when farms that are poorly manured yield 

poor crops. I never fail now in obtaining good crops. 


BurNING THE StuMPS—WEEDS. 


There is one thing that farmers very much overdo, and that is setting fire to stumps 
in pasture fields. I would never burn stumps off my farm, but let them rot in the 
_ pastures, as the debris enriches the earth. In the meadows they have to be taken out of 
course. You ask if I am troubled with weeds on my farm, and if so, can I eradicate them, 
and how? WhenI purchased the farm it had been neglected very much in that particular, 
I commenced a thorough work of elimination, and when the Canada thistle and white daisy, 
or bull’s eye, made their appearance [ had men-detailed on purpose to dig them up by the 
_ roots and carry them off and destroy them. This proved a work of great labour at first, 
tout yearly it became less and less, and i have but few now, comparatively none at all. 
_ When a few do appear | follow the same plan. I can say I have by this means got them 
eradicated. I can make no headway. against the mustard nuisance. The buttercup or 

| mustard has beaten my every effort. 


CAN WE CoMPETE IN CATTLE AND Horse RalsIna. 


Q. Have you come to any conclusion as to whether cattle and horses can be raised 
and produced cheaper and better in our climate and on our grasses, in comparison with 
that of a more southern soil and climate, or the contrary? A. I have given that subject 
a great deal of attention and thought. When I first began to buy cattle for feeding for 
_ beef purposes, I bought in Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, a@fid drove them by easy stages all 
the way north to the St. Lawrence. I then bought good steers, well developed and thrifty, 
_ but they did not take on fat and grow from being stall fed as well as our class of stock. 
_ I bought them very cheap compared to what I pay now, but that was many years ago and 
times have changed greatly since. The markets now are very different. Then I had the 
advantage of the United States markets, and there was no British market available to 
' us. I buy now altogether in Ontario. 


QUALITY v. CHEAPNESS. 


| Upon the whole I think the Western States can raise a three-year-old steer, seemingly 
| fat and fair, cheaper than we can. I think if our farmers would confine their cows to 
‘Durham sires they could produce a thirty months old steer that I would sooner have, and 
Puy much more for, for my purpose, to feed, than those of the same age from the western 
_vanches. They certainly can be raised much cheaper in Texas, Arkansas and Colorado 


[Mr. Wiser. | 
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than with us, and thus sell cheaper, but in my opinion their meat is less substantial and _ 
marbled, and I conclude that we can raise them of much better quality but cannot raise 
them so cheaply. However, I know the Americans can lay down beef in the British 

market from the western prairies cheaper than we can with our mode of production, but 
our beef will always be better, have the first call in market, and demand higher figures. | 


FREIGHTS TO EUROPE. 

. . 
Our greatest trouble now is cheap trans-Atlantic freight. If we had more steamship 
competition, and freight as low as American bottoms carry live stock, there would be a 
large profit for breeder, feeder and trader. Taking into consideration the size of beef 
stock mostly raised in Canada at present, I think if steamship companies would carry — 
live stock by the ton instead of by the head, it would privilege us in exporting a much © 
larger quantity of beef than we now do. It would not be as heavy beef probably, but it 
would enable our farmers to sell a smaller class of beef cattle and more of what they 
have to spare, even if they sold at less prices. Freight charges could be so adjusted as to 
be none the less profitable to steamship lines, and this would enable buyers to purchase 
equally as fat but a lighter class of beeves—of which the supply is abundant. | 


ADVANTAGE FOR PRopucinG Horszs. 


In regard to producing mature average priced horses, I think our soil and climate — 
excel. Our seasons in Ontario are just what is required to mature and educate a good — 
roadster. After weaning, the first winter of his coltage brings him all the time for his” 
feed and care in contact with man, his future master. These surroundings tend to his 
docility and tameness. The next six months of summer give him the very best grazing 
and pasture, with a temperate atmosphere and plenty of palatable unstenched water for 
drink. Alternating with his freedom in summer, to his contact with his keeper in win- 
ter, the first three years of his life, if gently handled, make him docile, tractable, 
and free from vice. Our winter seasons of snow and ice make it a pleasure to break him 
to harness and labour, and give him his first lessons with but little fatigue and exertion to 
himself. My life-long experience has been that horses matured and brought up as is our 
custom in Ontario, make more docile, less vicious, hardier, tougher, more endurable, and 
more valuable animals than those reared in a southern climate. 


J. P. WISER. 


Sitting to take oral evidence, held at Belleville, October 18th, 1880. Present— 
Messrs. Avusworta (Chairman), and Dymonp. 


MR. K. GRAHAMWS EVIDENCE. 


Ketcuam Grawam, of the Township of Sidney, County of Hastings, was called and 
examined. . 


He said: —I farm 280 acres of land, of which 250 acres are suitable for using the 
reaper and mower upon. My farm is rather low, and the soil, is to a very great extent, 
alluvial deposit. The greater portion of the subsoil is a stiff clay. 


PASTURE LAND. 


_ [have no unbroken land, or original pasture, except thirty-five acres off which the 
timber has been cut for three years, when it was seeded down in timothy and clover. It 
is now in pasture. I have mowed it one year of the three. I think that by using ferti- 
lizers, and not pasturing too close, I could keep it in pasture for an indefinite period. — 

[Mr. K. Graham.| 
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DAIRYING AND, BARLEY. GROWING. 


| I keep about forty cows, and barley growing and dairying are my chief operations 
un the farm. I had 8,200 bushels of barley, and 1,000 bushels of fall wheat this year. 
Ido not care to grow barley two years in succession on the same land, but sometimes I 
am forced to do so. 


‘ROTATION OF CROPS, 


My rotation is, as nearly as possible, as follows: I would break up sod and sow 
either peas or Indian corn, but the prevaience or the pea bug of late would oblige me to 
change this system. If the crop were peas I would gang-plough the land immediately 
after the crop is off, and plough it twice afterwards in the fall. In the spring I would 
_ either gang-plough it or cultivate it crosswise, putting in barley with a broadcast sower, 
and seeding down with twelve pounds of clover and ten of timothy to the acre. The 
reason I sow so much elover is that a close heavy crop makes the best hay. The third 
_ year I would take a crop of clover, and then if I hada good catch of timothy I would 
_ pasture it, but if not I would take a crop of clover seed—that would be the same year 
that I mowed the clover. Under all circumstances I would mow the first crop of the 
‘seeding down, and I would never pasture more than one year without breaking up. This 
is a five years’ rotation, not including the sod. 


BARLEY GROWING IN THE BAY OF QUINTE DISTRICT—PRICE—QUALITY. 


Baxley is grown very largely in my district, as it is the most profitable crop we can 
_taise. The average yield is about forty bushels to the acre; and I think sixty cents per 
_ bushel fcr it—which I consider a low price—is quite equal to $1 for wheat, and itis a 

safer crop. The barley grown in the Bay of Quinte District is the highest standard of 
_ barley for American maltsters’ use. 


SYSTEM OF CROPPING. 


I do not think barley is anything like so exhaustive a crop as oats or wheat, and at 
the present time I am following my barley crop with fall wheat. My plan for the last 
three years has been to plough sod, take off a crop of corn or peas, then barley, plough 
the land three times, and sow it in fall wheat, seeding down with timothy in the fall and 

Sowing clover the following spring. 


{ EXEMPTION FROM CASUALITIES, 


Barley never fails except in black muck land, when it may be attacked by the grub 
or wire worm, but even that is exceptional. During an experience of twenty-one years 
I have only found that the results of a spring wheat crop equals that of barley in two 

years. 
BARN-YARD MANURE—PLASTER. 


| I trust chiefly to barn-yard manure, but, excepting the iast two years, I have sown 
ee an average, about eight tons of plaster a year. My faith in its benefits have however 
| igen rather shaken during the last two years. I have sown about three hundred pounds 
to the acre. 


TOP DRESSING—SUMMER FALLOWING. 


__ In the six years’ rotation I used manure as a top dressing and ploughing the sod, 
but this last year I have departed from that plan. I have summer fallowed seventeen 
acres, the manure being ploughed under with fall wheat.’ ~The reason I have changed is 
because I believe I can grow fai! wheat, 


[Mr. K. Graham. | 
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ROTTEN, INSTEAD OF GREEN MANURE. 


T used to manure on new sod. ‘The average quantity applied was about twenty-five 
waggon loads to the acre. At present I am in favour of using rotten rather than green 
manure, as, in that way, I get rid of foul seeds, and also of such grubs as the wire worm, 
which seem to be produced by green manure. 


MANAGEMENT OF MANURE, 


I think it desirable to cover the manure with earth, if labour isnot toodear. I gen- 
erally draw it from the barn-yard to the field where we want to apply it, simply because 
itis less expensive. I do not keep any pit or reservoir for the liquid manure, but believe 
that it would be a good thing todo. I always try to use enough straw to absorb the 
liquid manure. 


COST OF RAISING BARLEY—AVERAGE PRICE—YIELD. 


I estimate the following as the cost of an acre of barley : Rent or interest on capital, 
$4; one gang-ploughing, 40 cents; two other ploughings, $2; harrowing, 50 cents; 
seed, $1.20; cross cultivating, 30 cents ; harrowing and rolling, 60 cents ; harvesting, 
$1.50; threshing, $3 ; manure, $9.50. The average price of barley is about 70 cents, 
and the yield forty bushels to the acre. : es 
= ol 


SPRING WHEAT—FAILURE OF THE CROP, 


I have been sowing spring wheat every year until this last year. Seventeen 
years ago we could raise from thirty to forty bushels an acre, and last year we harvested 
only about eight bushels an acre off thirty acres of new land well summer fallowed. I 
first sowed the Fyfe and then I tried the Red Fern, but I do not think it was any im- 
provement; I have also tried the White Russian, but it did not succeed. I have found 
the Fyfe the best of all the varieties I have tried. 


DECLINE IN THE YIELD OF FALL WHEAT. 


There has been a gradual decline in the yield of fall wheat. I have not grown any 
fall wheat for twenty years until the lasttwo years. 1 gave it up twenty years ago on 
account of the weevil. Crops in my neighbourhood in 1879 yielded thirty bushels to 
the acre. This year I have forty-six acres, of which I have ploughed up six, and I expect 
to have 1,000 bushels from the remainder, though some of it is badly winter killed. a 


THE PEA BUG—GYPSUM. 


The pea bug is getting to be a serious pest. The only plan we take to avoid it is to 
get our seed from the northern townships, where it isnot so prevalent. The land plaster 
T used came from Oswego. Its good effects, of late, seem to be getting less and less 
every year, owing, I believe, to the deterioration of the plaster, as I have tried it on both 
old and new Jand. I have not tried any but the American plaster. % 


SALT AS A MANURE, 


I have sown salt broadcast on grass and barley land, but I do not think that it has 
repaid me for the outlay, though the straw appears to be slightly stiffer, and the salt 
attracts the moisture: ; 


[ Mr. K, Graham. | 
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‘DAIRYING—THE FIRST CHEESE FACTORY. 


I have been connected with the dairy business since 1866, and it is carried on large- 
ly in our district. After gaining all the information I could by visiting the dairy districts 


of America, I put up the first cheese factory in the County, in 1866. 


CREAMERIES AND CHEESE FACTORIES, 


The only creamery in the Belleville district, so far as I know, is one af Ameliasburg, 
Prince Edward County. ‘The factoriesin this district are mostly conducted on the joint- 


COST OF MAKING CHEESE—DAIRY COWS. 


The cost of making cheese, including milk, drawing, manufacturing the cheese and 


| boxing it, is about 13 cents per pound. Our cows are nearly all native cows, and very 
few are raised, the practice being to slaughter the young calves. 


PREFEREN CE FOR THE SHORTHORNS. 
_ Not very much is being done to improve the cattle, but the preference of the people 
for that purpose is generally for the Shorthorn. We can get just as much milk from 
@ well-graded cow as from a native one; and if we had to turn her into beef she would 
bring just about double as much as the common cow. 
SOURCES OF PROFIT. 


My dairy farming, on the face of the account, shews a loss, but it proves profitable 


_by improving the land, and also because I have my profit, as between the cost of produ- 


’ 


be most profitable. 


| eb 
_ gested by Mr. Johnson, and find it very useful ; in fact, I regard the keeping of accounts 


1 Oi 
i: 


| 


cing my fodder, and the price at which I charge it in making my calculations. I have 
made calculations as between stock raising and dairy farming and consider the latter to 


HURON SALT, 


_ _Incheese making I have used the Stapleton brand of Huron salt, and find it equa 
in all respects to the best English brands, but it is more costly. ’ 


SYSTEM OF FARM ACCOUNTS. 
I have adopted a system of keeping accounts on my farm, analogous to that sug- 


a necessity, though there are many farmers who never take stock, or keep accounts at 


all. I think our Pablie School curriculum is very defective in not devoting more time 


and attention to book-keeping. 
BENEFIT OF DAIRY FARMING—IMPROVEMENTS IN CHEESE. 


The dairying system has been of incalculable benefit to the farmers, and has attained 
a high degree of excellence of late years. The cheese made at our factory in 1866, and 
which then commanded the highest price, would now be regarded as a fifth or sixth rate 
article, if saleable at all, and the cheese which took the sweepstakes prize at the Centen- 
nial was inferior to the prize cheese at the Provincial Exhibition this year. 


KETCHAM GRAHAM, 


) 
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PROFESSOR BELL’S EVIDENCE. © 


James T. Bext, of Belleville, was called and examined. 


AGRICULTURAL STUDIES. a 


He said :—I am the Professor of Mining and Agriculture at Albert College. Agri- 
culture is taught as a regular branch of study, but farmers’ sons as a rule do not appre- — 
ciate the study of scientific agriculture. Pr 

| 
1] 
CARE OF MANURE. . | 

As to manures, 1 think that everything in the shape of refuse should be utilized, and 
that all manure should be kept under cover to protect it from the rain-fall and from the 
direct rays of the sun. Some of the best farmers, who know its value, are beginning to 
treat it in that way. = 


Those substances fed to cattle which contain most nitrogen, such as oil cake, linseed 
or rape seed, produce the best manure. After these would come the different kinds of 
grain and beans and peas. The manure produced by feeding bran I do not esteem very — 
highly, though it produces soluble silica. There is generally enough of that in the soil 
to supply the wants of plants if it is brought into a soluble state by the use of alkaline — 
- and other salts. 


OIL CAKE—LINSEED—RAPE SEED—-GRAIN—BRAN. 


EFFECTS OF LAND PLASTER. 
| a. 
There are two ways in which the use of land plaster assists vegetation, first by sup- 
plying sulphuric acid or sulphur, which is an important ingredient, especially in the seeds — 
of plants. It also supplies lime in a soluble state. The sulphate of lime is slightly 
soluble. Four hundred and sixty ounces of water would dissolve one ounce of pure sul- 
phate of lime or gypsum. Its other benefit is its mechanical effect in absorbing am- 
monia, which is an important element in vegetation. It also makes a double combination 
with some alkaline salts. - 


SEASONS AND SOILS MOST SUITABLE. "q 

Plaster ig much more effective in wet than in dry seasons, as # much larger portion | 

of it dissolves and becomes available, It will not act so beneficially in soils in which 
there is a sufficient quantity of lime as in those in which it is deficient, and the reason it 
gives out in new land is that lime is mostly present in excess. 30 
el 


BENEFICIAL EFFECTS OF SALT. 


T think salt, or chloride of sodium, might be applied advantageously upon land re- 
mote from saline waters. The chlorine would combine with the atmospheric moisture 
and form hydrochloric acid, and this acid would seize upon some other ingredients of the 
soil, while the, soda would be liberated, and act on the silica of the soil and make it 
soluble. It is in this way that salt has an effect in strengthening and brightening the 
straw of the grain. 3 


THE PHOSPHATES. 


I agree with Mr. Barnard, the Director of Agriculture in the Province of Quebec, 
that the phosphates may be used without converting them into superphosphates if finely 


[Prof. Bell. ] 
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ground, and that the beneficial effect will be more permanent, if not so sudden, as there 
are many substances which are perfectly insoluble in the mass, Which become soluble 
when comminuted. I think it is folly on the part of our farmers to allow these valuable 
fertilizers to be exported to other countries, instead of using them on their own lands. 


They are beneficial to almost every kind of crop, and especially valuable in renovating 
exhausted soils. 


GREEN AND ROTTEN MANURE. 


For ploughing-in, recent barn-yard manure will be more effective than rotted manure, 


which, however, is the best for top dressing or for application in immediate contact with 
the seed. 


VALUE OF LIQUID MANURE. 


_» Liquid manure is worth five times as much as solid manure, if properly saved and 
‘manipulated. 


USE OF SAWDUST—TANKS—EARTH. 


I am not very partial to the use of sawdust as an absorbent of liquid manure, as it 
1s apt to promote the growth of fungoid spores, especially hardwood sawdust. The use of 
the tank and the water cart is what I would recommend, or if they were too expensive, 
a natural or artificial reservoir such as is used in earth closets. The liquid should either 
be mixed with earth or diluted with water, as it is too strong in its natural state, and 
should be applied at an early stage in the plant’s growth. It should not be used fresh, 
but allowed to enter upon the first fermentation. 


NECESSITY FOR DRAINAGE. 


Drainage is very necessary in this country and sometimes as much go in dry as in 
damp soils, as the moisture is drawn from beneath the drain as well as from above. 


FARMERS ACCOUNTS. 


_ I think the farmer should keep accounts of the transactions and operations of the 
farm, and I approve of the system set forth by Mz. Johnson.* For those farmers who 
re not sufficiently educated to use:so elaborate a system, one in which their income and 
outlay could be debited and credited respectively would be serviceable, in connection 
with an annual stock-taking. Some such system as Mr. Johnsgon’s might be advantage- 
‘ously introduced into our rural public schools. 


RUST UPON GRAIN—ITS ORIGIN. 


I believe that the rust found on different grains is all the same sort, merely modified 
'by the season and the variety of the plant, and it is clearly established that it originated 
on the bramble and spread from it to the cereals. The retention of moisture in the soil 
is likely to produce the conditions necessary for its growth. 


; CHEESE AS AN ARTICLE OF DIET, 


very old or strong cheese, otherwise than as a condiment. I think Canadian cheese is 
generally superior to English in its digestibility and its nutritious qualities. All cheese 
should be used with a large proportion of farinaceous food. 


JAMES T. BELL. 
re rere a EE SESS REE AR A 
* Described by Mr. Johnson in his evidence on Agricultural Education and Farm Accounts, 
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Sittings to take oral evidence, held at Cobourg, October 19th, 1880. Presens— 
Messrs. Avtsworts (Chairman), and Dymonp. “sf 4 


MR. W. RIDDELL’S EVIDENCE. 


Dp ERE 


Warter Rmvett, of Cobourg, was called and examined. 


Hieaioeneniec Hite 


He said:—I am now farming for myself, and have been doing so for forty years. — 
I was formerly a tenant farmer. I have given a good deal of attention to farm statistics. 
The following letter written by me in 1868 to the Canada Farmer will give statistics of 
the crops of this district as taken from the results of my own operations on an average: 
farm ; = 


re 


ReacisteR oF Farm Crops. 


To the Editor of the Canada Farmer : 


Sir,—It is frequently asked—What is an average crop? As some help to answer 
the question, the annexed tables for twenty-seven years, of the four principal crops raised 
in the country, namely, wheat, barley, oats, and peas, may be acceptable. The wheat: 
and barley are, I believe, as exact and correct as such tables can be made; and though 
every care has been taken with the oats and peas, yet every farmer knows that they are 
often, or at least occasionally, fed unthreshed, and therefore may not be so correct. 

The farm on which the crops were grown is a good one, but has been all the time 
farmed under some special disadvantages. During the early part of the time it was 
wrought without sufficient means or suitable help to manage it to advantage ; then there 
was always a degree of uncertainty of having it more than the current year, and further, 
there was never anything like sufficient or suitable buildings on the farm ; so that a large 
part of the crop had to be stacked out, thus incurring waste and loss to the crop, increas; 
ing the amount and cost of labour, and preventing stock being kept with much advan- 
tage ; much of the farm cannot be wrought to the best advantage for want of under-drain- 
ing, 50 that a wet spring followed by a dry summer had a very injurious effect on the — 
products of the farm. | 

Of the prices given, the highest named was often only obtained for what was soid 
for seed; and in the case of peas, the highest prices were only for early Kents, or some 
other fancy variety. They arc, however, the prices actually obtained. The crop was 
sold always nearly as it was threshed, as there was no place where grain could’ be kept 
for any length of time after it wasthreshed. In the cases where there is no price given in 
the table it will be understood that none of the crop had been sold for those years that are 
left blank. , 

The dates given for beginning to plough and sow are the correct dates for this 
farm ; but owing to a large part of the farm being low, damp land, ploughing and sow- 
ing were often done in the neighbourhood sometime before the dates given. The same 
may be said of the!dates for commencing and finishing harvest ; though correct for the 
farm, there was mostly harvesting done before, and also after, the dates given for begin- 
ning and finishing harvest. ‘The dates, however, may be looked upon as a fair average 
for the section of country. Some years, it will be observed, that sowing was begun in the 
spring, before any ploughing was done. That was, of course, on land that had been 
fall-ploughed, and in years when there was no green sod to plough in the spring. 

Computing from these tables the average yield a:.d prices of each crop, for the 
whole period, the result wili be found as follows: 


[Mr. Riddel7.] 
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STATISTICS OF FARM CROPS FOR TWENTY YEARS. 
vi > 
| as Helen PER ‘ ot | : | 
oS USHEL. Sid 8 mm SR iS 
CROPS. | rs a? as fs > 3 By ati ‘a Bi REMARKS 
oo@® 2} so A 8 =o 
> Pi a a) j Adie 
= ™ |From.| To. oe sa a am mae 
1841 it $o.iSeo. | | 
Spring Wheat ..| 15 0 95 : 
ee aul 2 April 17| April 28} Aug. 7 | Sept. 9 | Deo. 15 
MALS. sconce... 464 | 0 20/0 25 ¢|P™ a ae °P ee 
eS «'s.ex.0°0 13 0 50 
1842 e 
Fall Wheat..... 
| Spring Wheat ..| 174 ho 70 | 
aera 23 0 26/0 40 }| April 5 |April 19| Aug. 11 |Sept. 10} Nov. 18 
Ae 54 0 160 20 
Mane tS. ov ee 23 | 0 50' 
1843 ; 
ee Wheat nu 0 77|0 90) ! | 
Outs | 45 | 6 solo os P| ABE 20 April 26] Aug. 16] Sept. 8 | Nov. 25 
ee 12 
1844 | 
peting Wheat “a | Ov75 l 
eae ee os April 13|April 10) Aug. 8 |Sept. 13] Nov. 23 
MPOAS. . 5... 0ce : 15 J 
1845 
Spring Wheat 184 | 0 65/1 00 | 
eerie piolg.be on tbatahaa " Mar. 31| April 2| July 31] Aug. 27 | Nov, 22 
BS, eo nial! cise se 20 
1846 
Spring Wheat 22 0 85/0 95 | 
eal ae babe ; April 4| April 7| July 23 | Aug. 11| Nov. 23 
See 12 0 id 
Fall Whes 12 
a Cat. coe. 
Spring Wheat ..} 22 | o 85/0 90 
Barley....... ve a 0.50 April 26] April 26! July 30 | Aug. 27 | Nov. 20 
ats... ..... cecel tot 0. 25 
| 24 0 50 
1848 | 
Fall Wheat..... 124 | 0 80/1 00) 
Spring Wheat...| 15 0 50/0 65 | 
eT ssc 0 eee ee 0 43 [ Mar. 30 |April 13; July 24 | Aug. 18 | Dec. 20 
ee 45 0. 25 
Teas.....-.. Oy ef 0 50 J 
1849 
Fall Wheat. .... 38h | 0 75.0 80) | 
‘Spring Wheat,..} 18 0 fu 
iaeey aio A aa) 0 45 Mar. 29 | April 21} July 23 | Aug. 25 | Nov. 29 
SS 45 0 25:0 30 \ 
| Peas tet se e554 20 0 40/0 50 
| 1850 oe 
Fall Wheat..... 24 | 0 70\0 80) 
Spring Wheat...} 24 0 70/0 80 | 
rp pe Se | 24 0 60/0 65 + | April 15) April 12} July 25 | Aug. 23] Dec. 6 |Finished ploughing, 
ats... vases] 25 | 0 2510 30 
Peas e@eeeerveve8 e@eee 19 0 30 
ls 
eat...«-|, 13 
pring Wheat...| 27° | 9 58/0 8 
MBTICY.... 200000 26 0 50 April 17| April 21] July 26 | Aug. 30 | Nov. 14 
| --| 43 0 25 
ae 
1852 
Fall Wheat..... 29 0 71/0 80 
Spring Wheat 32 0 69/0 90 : 
TASS ae 8 0 60 April 27|April 29| July 29 | Sept. 8 | Dec. 1 |Finished ploughing. 
. Se 45 0 40 
eae: 20 0 40/1 27 
[Mr. Riddell. | 
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25 
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1853 
Fall Wheat..... 45 
Spring Wheat ..] 22 
Barleyssrirsss 33 
Oatee? soecmas <x 40 
Gc eee ih os ous 20 


1854 
Fall Wheat.... 16 
Spring Wheat... a 


Barley. wea ea cans 9 
ater! eects as 40 
Gas. fel ceca : 26 
18355 
Fall Wheat..... 28 
Spring Wheat...| 27 
Br1OV dec ae nc ee 21 
Caine ee wares 41 
Peas 26. 9028. 16 
1856 
Fall Wheat..... 20 
Spring Wheat ..} 23 
Barleysie: 28. 37 
Oats. . ee eeoee 40 
P6606 oes css Fometr LO 
185 
Fall Wheat..... 24 
Spring Wheat...} 22 
Barleyiccse ss eel, 12 
Oats. errs seee] 43 
Reade ct tes 12 
1858 
Fall Wheat..... 3 
Spring Wheat...| 12 
BATICY, 6655555 12 
Oatiencmseess 25 
Gas; os eco ees 1 
1859 
Fall Wheat..... 20 
Spring Wheat...} 284 
ATICY. occcee eee l koe 
Oatiiccirase tests 40 
1 oe 23 
1860 


Fall Wheat.....]| 16 
Spring Wheat...} 24 
3 


BUOY asasicio s 4 eeaqone2 
ORME seer ceses 50 
ODS tena sa as » 23 

1861 
Spring Wheat...} 184 
Barley...... eed Hered 
AUR ces 3 <6 secl 42 
POA Se ces +3 q 49 
1862 
Spring Wheat...} 12 
Barley......- eo) 27% 
Oats..... ao 36 
Passes +c «0 s.cnjele 24 
1863 
Spring Wheat...| 15 

arloy.. cis wesc 32 
OSES. ces cate nie's 44 
POas seewace ccs 22 

1864 
Spring Wheat...| 134 

arley.s.esssess 8 
Oats eoccee eceoecee 52 
R6Agy. ec aes 12 

1865 
Spring Wheat...| 13 
arley..... cose 30 
Optss sss. e s seseet tO 
IPORS: ne isevouis oeee |) tee 
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Zs | ye > 
92.) PRIck PER ig 
f © 4 BusHEL. Sa 8 2 ao? ay 
Crops, -) | a # dis F bs] P-L Bas REMARES, 
@ 2 S Cs tts 2 Oo 
me © i a Th la gn an a) gm mae t 
1 $ c./$ c. | 
Spring Wleat...) 19 | 1 35/1 60 | . 
ee) tl oa at April 18] April 14] July 28] Aug. 24 Nov. 27 
a coon! 20 0 60}0 75 
1867 | 
Fall Wheat. .... 24 | 1 40/1 45 | ) 
Spring Wheat...| 13 1 40/1 73| | 7 
| Barley... ....] 22 | 0 78|1 25 })April 13! April 18) July 29| Aug. 27| Nov. 22 | 
Mateos. oud. 60.9 40 | 0 40|0 a | if | | 
ERB swlavecescces 20 j| 0 Sor 00 
The Wheat crop for the whole twenty-seven years give an average of nineteen and 
| a-half bushels per acre; and the average price for all the wheat sold during that time 


was within a small fraction of one dollar per bushel. Of Barley, the crop for the 
| twenty-seven years yielded an average of twenty-seven and three-quarter bushels per 
acre, and the average price for all that was sold was a little over sixty-seven cents per 
bushel. Peas yielded on an average during that time twenty bushels to the acre, and 
the price for which they were sold gave an average of seventy-two cents per bushel. 
Oats gave an average for the same time, of forty-two bushels per acre, and the price for 
the total quantity sold gave an average of thirty-two cents per bushel. 

° eeoxzh Water Rippe.u. 
Cobourg, March, 1868. | 


The following tables will give similar returns to the end of 1879: _ 


a3 PRion PER oF bo 
oo USHEL. Sia 8 Oh O'S 
Crops a qb 4 ¢ $ ae am | Remarks. 
| SE Tage (OBS ps Ba owe. 8 
i y © o (<b) = es 
| ag PROM EO) me | ea | Ore eRe | 
1868 . ge | gc. | 
| oe Wheat... ie a 1 25 4 
es Py : 
Oats: OST TOEE 16 | None wat April 13/April 17jJuly 1jAug. 10/Nov. 18 { Rige till Ne pane 
BTSs ess. 7% | 0 65 {2 00 | 
1869 
Fall Wheat..... Le AAO eS Bs 
pring Wheat...} 16 | 0 85 |1 00 : 
arley..esssee. .| 22 | 075 April 15! April 20|/Aug. 2!'Sept. 16/Nov. 8 Stopped bv frost. 
VOB, 6s cside conics 33 0 30 |0 40 ; 
ges Se Ea 23 | 0 52/1 25 
1870 ‘ ; 
Fall Wheat..... 34 | None a | 
Spring Wheat...| 13 | 1 10 |1 35 Some ploughing 
ied 27 | 0 70 0 83 $|April 14/April 25 July 27)Aug. 18)Nov. 21}< could be done on 
2 37 | 0 35/0 ey Dec. 6th, 
ee 17 §.0 77 |0 190 
1871 
Fall Wheat..... 20 1 10 |1 30 | 
Spring Wheat...| 13 | 115 |1 45 | 
arley........0- 1 24 |052.070}|April 6}/April 8!July 15}Aug. 19|Nov. 22 
Oats..... dcecpth soe 0 40 |0 50 
| 2 eRe 22 0 68 {1 25 
1872 
Fall Wheat... | 18, 1 35 |. +0) | 
pring eat... 7 \ Some little ploughin 
Barley ......... 25 | 0 65 [0 70 $!April 22)April 18|July 20)Aug. 17|Nov. 15 Petes 
a | 40 | 0 40 |o 50 f (Nov. 24 and 3h 
ee Fe 13° 1040.11 75) vaeie 


[Mr. Riddell. 
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a? PRICE PER : : ) 
>S BusHEL. Sia 2 2 554 a O'S 3 
Crops. est ae as ae a> oe REMABBS. oe 
3 = 225) 22) do tad. | aS ti 
> he rt] j 
0 From 0. Aa RAS) | ae aie fal ‘a 
$a | $e. ! 
1873 
Spring Wheat...| 92 | 110 H 50 
Ba erates: 30° | 0 40 iat April 15| April 22|July 23\Sept. 1)Nov. 12 hy i 
Powe oa) 9% 23 (0 60 |2 00 | | i 
1874 i 
Spring Wheat. ., 13 | 0 90 }1 05 ; ¢ 
Be | 18 FL agen lage ey 2 e. mNon {Sc 
Bass et wicee ip as Mane @ | 0 68 |2 00 a, 
1875 | 
Fall Wheat..... 14} | 1 08 |1 32 
Spring Wheat...}| 19 | 1 00 j1 10 | 
1335.90) eee sere 224 | 0 58 |0 60 }|April 10} April 14 July 20/Aug. 30|Nov. 16/Stopped by frost. 
Oats, std OL Bonlbe. 36 0 50 j 
DE Ga 19 | 0 66 |2 00 | | 
1876 
ioe ee 1G. 32 8 hi oe | 
pring eat...| 12 | 1 1 80 Ploughi la b 
Barley....se+ss: 11.1075 |... }!April 19} April a5\duly 20|/Aug. 18\Now.  Z7}1 4-01 Deo tek... lm 
ke Mabel 34 | 035]... {done till Deo. Ist 
Beans i HAL, Fo 10 | 070 |1 25 sa 
1877 | oe 
Fall Wheat..... 25 | 1 20 |1 50 0 
Spring Wheat...| 204 | 1 03 {1 18 ; . Ploughing could be » 
Barley, aslo oth: 1g | 050 10 60 $|April 9|April10|July 13 Aug. 20 Nov. 26 done almost every 
Oats. 7 seieelcsivids 34 | None|sold | week during Dec. 
Peasies he. cset 17 | 0 67 {1 00 ¥ 
1878 | a 
Fall Wheat. ...; 12 0 95 |1 15 ' Pine ld 
Spring Wheat. | 8 | 090 q 211.4 otro ipsam gleal done: (tt times) toa 
Barley....--.---| 20 | 0 95 1 00 ;|April 4/April July 26)Ang, TSphow. 2) | gome weeks after thaty 
Peat ot ice 14 | 0 60 |0 85) | time. ‘hf 
1879 | 
Spring Wheat... te 0 es 1 as | : 
arley ss «esse sb 5 | 0 62 10 6 : : i 
Gis che ne | 36 | 0 35 (0 Mao 21; April.23|July 19;Aug. 19|Dec. 12 Dt 
POSS. c05.5 se seis 20 | 0 65 |0 90 ; 
1880 | | 
| 
| | | April 10|April 16|July 16|Aug. 20 


Spring aND Fann Waeat—DscLine IN THE YIELD. ty 

I am growing both spring and fall wheat, The average yield of the former for forty 
years has been thirty-two bushels to the acre ; for the last three years it would be about 
twelve or thirteen bushels. I cannot account for the falling off in the yield. It does not 
appear to yield grain in proportion to the straw, and is subject to attacks from the Hessian 
fly and the midge; but apart from these pests there has been an unaccountable falling off 

in the yield. The rust has attacked the wheat extensively this year. 7 


Fyre anp CLtus WHEAT—W2HiTE Russian. 


Fyfe and Club wheat are the standard varietes, but I have also tried the White Rus- 
sian and others. ‘The newer varieties have proved very little better than the others. ' 
have noticed that the wheat fails on new as well as on old land. ) 


2 ey 
2 
Manures—PLasTER—SAtt. ’ : 


I use barn-yard manure, salt, and plaster. I apply from 100 to 300 pounds of salt 
(Mr. Riddell.) ) 
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jo the acre. The results are very uncertain, as some years it has a very good effect, and 
other years its benefits are not appreciable. It generally has the best effects in’ dry 
seasons, or on dry soil. 


Fatty Waeat Crops—WIinteR-Kintinc—Its Cavusp. 


Fall wheat does very well if we can get it through the winter safely. I believe the 
winter-killing is largely due to the land having been denuded of forest. Where the land 
gs sheltered on the north and west there is almost always a good crop. 


Varieties or Fatt WaHeat. 


The varieties of fall wheat I have planted are the Hutcheson, Soules and Diehl, 
iwith a little of the Clawson. The Clawson is giving the best results at present, but for- 
imerly the Soules did better than any other. 


Cost or Wueat Crop. 


I estimate the cost of a wheat crop per acre to be as follows: Interest or rent, $3; 
preparation of land, $4; seed, $1.50; sowing, harvesting, and housing, $2.25; threshing, 
95 cents; rolling, cleaning, etc., 50 cents. Total, 11 dollars 80 cents. If the land is 
summer-fallowed there would be another year’s rent, and at least another ploughing, 
30 that the cost of fall wheat on summer fallow would be $16. Manure is occasionally 
out.on, but it could not be charged to one year’s crop. Its cost would be perhaps, from 
2 to $8 an acre. | 


4 


Roration or Crops. 


My rotation is as follows, as nearly as possible: peas on sod; I then plough the land 
iwice in the fall, cultivate it in the spring, and sow either with spring wheat or barley; 
then a crop of oats or barley; then a hoed crop; then barley or spring wheat, seeding 
lown with it. I keep the land two years in hay or pasture. Barley, oats, and peas are 
xenerally fairly successful crops. 


Erreot or Satt on Roors. 
Salt has a very marked effect on mangolds, making both tops and roots cleaner 
md brighter. I have experimented very carefully with salt, and am quite convinced of its 
yeneficial effects on Mangolds and Swedish turnips. 


| ri Bonet Dust—PxHospHatess. 


"TI have also tried bone dust and mineral superphospate ; the former paid me, but I 
eno think the latter did. The superphosphate costs about $30 per ton. The bone 
lust had only a slight effect the first year, but it lasted for a long time. The superphos- 
hate had an effect the first year, but not enough to pay for the cost of the manure. 


Inpian Cornn—Cosrt or Crop. 


Indian corn is usually a fairly successful crop, though it is sometimes damaged by 
ate spring or early fall frosts. The Indian corn produced falls short of the demand, and 
, small quantity is imported for feeding purposes. I estimate that a crop of Indian corn 
osts $18.10 per acre, without charging anything for the manure but for the cost of put- 
ingiton. I use the stalks for feeding cows, and they are valuable for that purpose. 


[Mr, Riddell.] | 
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Stock Improvingac—Farm Acoounts. 


I think the general quality of the stock in our township is improving. I keep farm 
accounts, but do not think that the farmers asarule doso. I have a day-book in which 
T record farm transactions, and tabulate them at the end of the year, and a cash-book 
I do not keep an account for each field, it is too much trouble. 


/ WALTER RIDDELL. — 


Witness adds the following:—The farm on which the crops from 1841 to 1867 © 
inclusive was raised is a first-class farm. The farms on which the rest of the crops 
since then was grown cannot be said to be more than second-class—this accounts in part 
for the great falling off in the crops. | 


MR. WM. NOBLE’S EVIDENCE, 
Wu. Nostz, of the Township of Haldimand, said :— 
TWO LARGE FARMS. 


I have a farm in Haldimand and another in Hamilton township—430 acres in the 
former and 240 in the latter. I have sixteen cows and make a good deal of cheese at 
home. 


DECLINE IN SPRING WHEAT—BARLEY. 


The yield of spring wheat for the last four or five years has been decreasing with 
me, and this year it will not average more than ten bushels to the acre. Barley produces 
from thirty to thirty-five bushels to the acre, and some this year went as high as fifty 
bushels. 7 


PEAS—OATS. 


Peas do well, and are not much subject tothe bug. Oats are also a profitable crop, 
the yield being from thirty-five to forty bushels to the acre, and sometimes fifty bushels 
per acre. 


SYSTEM OF CROPPING. 


I generally break up my sod and sow peas, then either wheat or barley. If barley, 
then I would sow wheat the next year and seed down, keeping the land in grass two or 
three years. I generally mow two years and pasture one. If the land be rolling I would 
sow peas and then seed down with wheat or barley. In that rotation I would manure 
after peas and before barley, putting on from twenty-five to thirty loads to the acre on 
poor land. I raise hoed crops, but only for my own use. 


FORMER YIELD OF FALL WHEAT, 


Twenty years ago, fall wheat yielded thirty-seven bushels to the acre. Last year, 
Clawson wheat yielded me only twenty-four bushels per acre, and that on the choice 
field of the farm. I do not think it is safe to grow fall wheat unless the fields are woll 
sheltered. 


[ Mr. Noble. } 
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Causes oF SprRING WHEAT FalILIna. 


The failure of the spring wheat, I believe to be due partly to the seed having run 
out, and partly to the insect pests. Barley at fifty cents pays better than spring wheat. 


User oF SALT AND PLASTER. 
& 


I have used some plaster and salt, and find plaster excellent for clover. Salt I use 
on wheat and barley, and it has a good effect in brightening and stiffening the straw. 


WILLIAM NOBLE. 


Sittings to take oral evidence, held at Bowmanville, Oct. 20th, 1880. Present— 
_ Messrs. DrypEn (Chairman), Dymonp and AyYLsworru. 


MR. H. MIDDLETON’S EVIDENCE. 
Henry Mippuerton, of the Township of Clark, was called and examined. 
He said :—I am a farmer engaged in mixed husbandry. 
| Fatt WHEAT—SpPRING WHEAT—BARLEY. 


I do not raise much fall wheat, and it is cultivated only toa limited extent in this: 
district of late years, owing to its liability to winter killing. We tried spring wheat at. 
first as a substitute, but of late years we have been raising barley. The failure of the fall 
wheat has been pretty general. 


ForRMER SUCCESSFUL CULTIVATION OF Fath WHEAT—RECENT FAILURE. 


Eighteen or twenty years ago, before the forest had been all removed, it was a suc- 
cessful crop. I have made no attempt to renew its cultivation until last year, and the 
attempt was a failure, owing to the crop having been winter killed, 


VARIETIES OF SPRING WHEAT. 


Ihave tried different varieties of spring wheat, the Red Fern included, but the last: 
two years it has been a failure. About four years ago we imported some wheat directly 
from Russia. . It did well the first year, but afterwards it was no better than the home 
grown seed. It seemed to be attacked by the blight, and was also troubled with the 
midge. This year I have sown some Arnecta wheat. It yielded about twelve bushels to. 

the acre, 


UsE oF SALT. 


I have tried salt as a preventive of the blight. Some years it seems to be effective 
and others not. I have not tried any other fertilizers. The uncertain effects of sowing 
‘salt, are, I believe, due to the difference in the seasons on new land. Wheat is as badly 

affected by the blight, or black rust, as that sown on old land, Thesalt is generally sown 
broadcast after the seed is sown. 


AVERAGE CROP oF SPRING WHEAT, 
During the last eighteen years the average crop of. spring wheat has been about 
_twenty bushels to the acre. Ihave not yet fully tested the Arnecta wheat, but the re- 
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sults in the neighbourhood are good, having yielded as high as twenty bushels to the ll 
The Arnecta is not as good in quality asthe Fyfe, and the flour is inferior, probably be 
cause the millers have not got hold of the way of grinding it. The Red Fern does very ; 
well, but is hard to thresh, and is not liked on that account. Some say that the Arnecta © 
is the same as the Wild Goose whea’*. 


Cost or Sprinc WHEAT Growinae—Pricz oF WHEAT. 


In estimating the cost of a crop of spring wheat, I would put the rent, or interest, at 
$4 per acre ; preparation of land, $2.45; seed, $1.90; sowing, about 50 cents per acre; 
cutting and binding, $1 ; setting up and drawing in, 65 cents; threshing, $2 ; other charges, — 
$1.50 ; or about $14 altogether. The price of wheat has not averaged quite $1 per 
bushel for the last eighteen years. i 


MANURING wits Root Crop. 


I generally put on the manure with the root crop, and if more is required, where it 
will be of most benefit. The manure on old land should be applied about once in seven 
years, about twelve loads to the acre. It would be worth about $1 per load, so that $2 
per acre would be a fair charge for it. & 


INCREASED CULTIVATION OF BaRLEY. % 
A) 
Barley has succeeded pretty well in our district for some years, and its cultivation " 
on the increase. Occasionally it is affected by the frost. The crop, I have noticed, turns” 
yellow after a night frost, though I have noticed it assume the same appearance when there 
had been no frost. The spring wheat is somewhat affected in spots in the same way, when — 
it is exposed to the north-west winds. f 


i, 
yi 
Toe Pea Crop—Tue Pea Buec—Corn. s 


I have heard no complaint of the pea bug this season, though they were common in 
the front of the township last year. Peas are a very profitable crop, producing from 20 — 
to 40 bushels to the acre. I do not regard this as a favourable section for the extensive 4 
growth of corn. i 


UsuaL Rotation. 


I do not follow a very rigid rotation of crops, as my farm is not laid out as well asI 
would like. After a root crop I sow wheat and seed down. After the hay I sow the land 
in peas, then wheat, then oats or barley, and then I seed down. if 


PHOSPHATE AND BARN-YARD MANURE. 


I have tried phosphate of lime on turnips for one year, putting salt on another part 
of the field, and putting barn-yard manure alone on the remainder. Barn-yard manure 
had been put on the whole field. The land sown with phosphate of lime yielded about — 
double that on which only barn-yard manure was put. That sown with salt was very 
nearly as good as the land on which the phosphate was put. The phosphate I used came 
from Brockville, and I think it is a mineral phosphate. I have used none since, as it is 
very expensive. : 


GoDERICH SALT. 


I first used Liverpool salt, but have tried the Goderich salt since. I and my neigh- 
bours have come to the conclusion that it is not so strong as the English article. We 
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- could not see the same effect from it, though the season might have had something to do 
with it. 


UNDER-DRAINING, 


I have done considerable under-draining, as my land is rather low, and when I took 
it every hollow was aswamp. I first cut a number of open ditches in these hollows, and 


| to these I had under-drainings. I noticed that the deeper the drains were, the more bene 
_ fit I gotfrom them. My deepest drains were about five feet deep. A very few crops 
_ paid for the expense of draining. 


Hire or Lasour, 


I think farmers have made a great mistake in years past, in hiring men only for the 


_ summer months, and allowing them to go idle in the winter, the result being that now it 
_ as almost impossible to hire a man by the year. 


HENRY MIDDLETON 


MR. JAMES THOMSON’S EVIDENCE, 
James THomson, of Brooklin, Ontario county, was called and examined, 


He said :—I have been farming in Brooklin for about thirty years, and was on a 
farm in Scotland since my infancy. The soil on part of my present farm is a clay loam, 


and part of it is a pretty stiff clay. The land at one time was inclined so be wet. I fol- 


low mixed husbandry, 


System or FARMING. 


When I break up sod I either summer fallow it or sow peas. If the latter, 1 
would follow peas with fall wheat if the land was in good tilth. After wheat I would 


_ 8ow oats; then a root crop; then spring wheat, with which I would seed down. If the 


land was not in good condition, after wheat, I would follow with a root crop. 


FAILURE OF SPRING WHEAT. 


During the last two or three years we have grown less spring and gone more into fal 
wheat. If I had more sod land than I cared to sow in peas, I would sow some oats. I 


| agree with the last witness as to the fact, and the cause, of the spring wheat failure. I 


have always grown some spring wheat, and my average yield is about thirty-one bushels 
to the acre. 


THe WILD Goosz WHEAT. 


The variety I am sowing at present is the Wild Goose wheat or the Arnecta—for 
there is no difference between them, according to the decision of the grain merchants of 
Toronto. It makes good bread if mixed with a little fall wheat. Since the millers have 


got into the way of grinding it they do not complain of it as they did at first. 


A PECULIARITY. 


| There is one peculiarity in this wheat which I have noticed. I have a patch of it 
which, after being laid out, got bleached by the heavy rains, and upon looking at it 
afterwards I have noticed that it looks perfectly white and pure, and full of flour, 
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ARTIFICIAL FERTILIZERS. 


I have ceased growing barley, because I believe the persistent growth of it tends to. 
exhaust the land on account of the lack of straw for manure. f 


ErFrects oF PHospHa'r® oF LIME. 


T have used considerable phosphate of lime. The first I purchased in Montreal, and 
found it good. Though it cost $40 per ton, I am satisfied I got my money back, and a 
good percentage besides. Afterwards I purchased in Toronto, and continued to do so for 
seven or eight years, until from adulteration, or some other cause, it appeared to be utterly 
worthless. I used it principally on grain crops—wheat and oats, and applied it to the 
surface after the grain was sown—about 250 or 300 pounds to the acre. I have carefully 
compared the result with those from land not so treated, and am perfectly satisfied of a 
beneficial effects. , 

QUALITY OF THE PHOSPHATE, \ 

It was eight or nine years ago that I noticed it was adulterated. ‘There was no alter: 
ation in the price at the time. I and my brother both noticed its different appearance 
when we were sowing it. Instead of being a dark colour it was a lightish gray, and was 
like fine sawdust—it had no weight to it. As soon as I noticed its appearance I tele- 
graphed to the maker, and he replied to “go on and sow, it would turn out all right.” I 
sowed it, leaving some strips in the field without it. Neither I nor my friends could de- 
tect the slightest difference in the crop in favour of the land where it was applied. The 
manufacturer never gave any reason for its failure, though his attention had been drawn 
to it. Since that time it has been sold for $10 a ton less, but I have never bought any. — 

he 


H 
me! 


Use oF Bons Dust. 


I have since been using bone dust, purchased from a Toronto firm, and it is oroviill 
beneficial to the land. I applied three and a half to four hundred lbs. to the acre, and it 
costs $27 a ton in Toronto. Timothy upon which it is sown is twice as good a crop as 
that without it. 

Satt as A FERTILIZER. it 


I think that salt is beneficial to the land, not as a fertilizer but as a fertilizing agent; 
and it brightens and stiffens the straw, besides keeping the land moist in dry seasons. I 
apply it very liberally, mixed with droppings from the hen coop and ashes. I use Goder- 
ich salt principally, and it costs $6 a ton in Brooklin, I have tried Liverpool salt, but 
could find no difference between it and Huron salt. . < 


LAND PLASTER. 


I use plaster on grain and root crops, but do not think it has the same effect now that 
it used to have if applied in the same quantity. I do not think this is due to deterioration 
in. the plaster, but to the fact that there is now none of the virgin soil left to aid the 
action of the plaster. The plaster is from Oswego, and costs in Whitby from 90 cents to 
$1.20 per barrel. Prof. Croft, some years ago, advised me to get the white plaster, as 
discoloured plaster contains extraneous matter, while the white plaster is pure. a 


MANAGEMENT OF BARN-YARD MANURE. 


L am in the habit of leaving my stable manure in the yard without turning it. I 
take it out green in the fall and plough itin., It is not kept under cover. I have never 
tried top dressing with farm-yard manure. et 
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Supsoitinc—Goop. RESULTS, 


I have tried subsoiling with good results, using one plough after another, as I have 
never seen a subsoil plough that suited me. The object is to loosen the soil, not to turn 
| it up, and it is apt to become packed below, and roots, instead of striking downward, 
branch off laterally when they come to the subsoil. The effect upon root crops especially 
is very marked. 


UNDER- DRAINAGE. 


I have carried on a pretty thorough system of under-drainage, having spent $3,000 or 
thereabouts on it. My drains are all three feet deep, and it depends entirely on the na- 
| ture of the soil whether it would be better to make them deeper. Onmy land, with drains 
about a rod apart, the cost is about $40 per acre. I have no reason to regret the money 
Ihave expended on drainage, for previously it depended entirely on the season whether I 
had a crop at all or not, and now a good crop is a matter of certainty. 


Feepinc Catves—TuHE SHoRTHORN. 


I always feed my calves with milk, and after they are five or six weeks old they are 
allowed to feed when they please from a box full of corn meal which I leave in the field for 
them. After they are three months old they are allowed all the skim milk they can 
drink. My cattle are principally Durham grades, and I use a Shorthorn bull for breed- 
ing purposes. I think they are the best breed for general purposes. 


JAMES THOMSON. 


Sitting to take oral evidence held at Toronto, Oct. 21st, 1880. Present—Messrs. 
Brown (Chairman), J. B. Ayusworrs, and A. H. Dymonp. 


MR. DAVID SMELLIE’S EVIDENCE. 
| Davi Suez, Concord, 'Cownship of Vaughan, called and examined. 


| To the Chairman.—I have been engaged in farming operations all my lifetime, not 
| very extensively, however. ie 


| GRAIN CROPPING. 


Mine is a general farm, consisting of 170 acres cleared. We raise wheat, barley, 
| peas, and oats. The soilis good. I raise fall and winter wheat, generally having about 
_ twenty or thirty acres every year in wheat. 


SENECA WHEAT DOING WELL—FULTZ WHEAT. 


For the last two or three years we have raised Seneca wheat. Three years ago I 
raised the Fultz. The Seneca has done pretty well, about as well as anything I have 
had: There are some other kinds which some think better, but I have always found the 

Seneca do as well as anything else. Fultz wheat has.done very well, but we don’t know 
a3 much about it as the other kind. 


| AVERAGE YIELD. 

< oe Taking two or three years together I don’t suppose my average would run more 

than twenty bushels an acre. Excluding this year it would not run as high as twenty- 
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five. Taking any ordinary three years, I don’t think it would run much more than | 


twenty bushels. Some farmers in my neighbourhood are more successful than I am, 


as some of the farms near mine are more adapted for wheat, being higher and seeming © 


to do better. 
FORMER CROPS OF FALL WHEAT. 


Fall wheat has been cultivated on my farm forty years, more or less. I remember 
the time when my crops were a great deal larger than they are at present. I think 


there is a good deal in the winters to make the crops less now than they were. We have — 


less snow now than we had, and I think that has a great deal to do with it. 


EFFECTS OF SHELTER. 


The country is getting more cleared of timber, and that is another thing to account — 
for the diminution in the crops. The more bush and shelter the greater the crop of wheat. 
There is no doubt that a sheltered field will produce more grain than one exposed. A 
field of mine that is sheltered by a piece of bush, I have observed never fails at all, or at. 


least, never so much as the others. 


MIDGE AND HESSIAN FLY. 


Of course we have other things to contend with, such as insects, which we didn’t * 
have long ago. Lately we have had the midge and the Hessian fly, which we have had. — 


pretty largely this summer. It has ruined the sprmg wheat almost altogether this year. 
On high lands it was not so bad. Ag the spring wheat crop has been a failure I don’t 
know but that it is just as profitable to grow fall wheat, even under these circumstances. 
I have never kept an account of what the cost of raising wheat per acre 1s. 


ROTATION OF CROPS. 


My rotation is something as follows: First year, summer fallow ; next year fail 


wheat, seed down with timothy, and let it lie three years in grass; then peas on the sod, 


and probably fall wheat on the peas. This would be the rotation I wouid follow if.the 


crops would be successful, but sometimes you hardly know what to sow if the crops have: — 


been a failure. 
{NCREASE OF THISTLES—FALLOWING. 


Now that the thistles have become so very bad I believe we will have to fallow a good 
deal more frequently. Summer fallow is the only cure for thistles. The field we are 
going to fallow I always plough in the fall of the year, and in the spring we run 


through it with a cultivator. We don’t allow the thistles to peep at all that season if — 


possible, because if you do you don’t seem to kill them. If you never let them get their 
heads above the ground you will master them for about seven or eight years, pro- 
vided there is no seed comes to your place from your neighbours. 


MANURING, 


We give the summer fallow a little manure. We don’t calculate to give the summer: 
fallow so much manure as in the fall of the year, after peas. During the seven or eight. 
years’ rotation we manure pretty thoroughly, putting on ail we have. We would give it. 
more if we had it, in fact we can’t get enough manure now. We use up ali the straw we 
can get for that purpose. I generally calculate to use about twelve or fourteen good 


sized waggon loads per acre. About ten loads would bea pretty fair quantity for the 


fallow. The amount depends on the quality of the manure and the requirements of the. 
field. I look to the sod as an additional contribution to the manure of the soil. 
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KILLING THISTLES—A CULTIVATOR, 


I do not use a gang plough for cutting down thistles, but employ a cultivator for that 
purpose. The teeth of this cultivator are made very wide, and we can get over the land 
quicker, and it answers the purpose as well as a gang plough. The gang plough is going 
into use now very much with those who have not cultivators like mine. The cultivator I 
use is different from a great many others. There are a great many cultivators I don’t 
consider any use at all. The one I use is made by a man named Munshaw. It is an 
improvement on the ‘‘Carleton Patent.” The man lives near Richmond Hill, but he is 
out of the business now. | 


SPRING WHEAT A FAILURE—WILD GOOSE WHEAT. 


I grow a little spring wheat every year. It has been a failure the last two years, e8- 


pecially this year Some varieties have done pretty well, such as the Wild Goose wheat, - 


but it is a coarse wheat, and I don’t care much about it. Millers don’t like the Wild 
Goose wheat if they can get anything else. It is a hard, flinty wheat, and doesn’t make 


white flour. 


FYFE WHEAT—WHITE RUSSIAN. 


It is not equal to the Fyfe wheat. There is no wheat like Fyfe wheat. The Fyfe 
has run out with us; it won’t do at all Ihave seen us have twenty-five or thirty bushels 
of spring wheat to the acre a good many years ago, but now we can’t get more than ten 


or fifteen. I have grown White Russian, and it does very well. It did the best of any- 


thing I had last year or this year. 


BARLEY CROP—OATS—YIELD, 


Barley is a very important crop with us. If the land is in pretty good order, I ob- 


tain from thirty to thirty-five bushels an acre. We don't like to grow too much barley, 
because we don’t get much manure from it. The straw goes away to almost nothing. 


I prefer oats to barley as a coarse grain. Oats yield with me forty to fifty bushels an 


acre; I have had sixty bushels an acre. 


PEAS—THE PEA BUG—RYE—FERTILIZERS, 


Peas used to do very well with us until the last two years, and since then the bug 
has almost destroyed the crops. Some people this year sowed their peas very late after 
everything else was in, to see how it would work. 1 sowed mine very late, but the bug 
was just as bad as if I had sown it earlier. I don’t grow rye. I have never used any fer- 
tilizers except barn-yard manure, neither salt, gypsum, nor anything except what we 


_ make on the farm. I have not tried superphosphates. 


UNDER DRAINING. 


I have been under-draining more or less the last twenty years. Tam pretty nearly 
through with it now. We under-drain through all the slacks, some fields requiring much 
more under-draining than others. There is nothing pays better than under-draining. I 
cannot tell what the expense is of under-draining per acre. Wherever there is a low place 
where it is likely to be wet in the spring we usually under-drain it. 


GoOD EFFECTS OF DRAINING. 


Under-draining has favourably affected the produce of my wheat. The effect of 
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under-draining is that it takes away the under water, and of course the surface is dry, and 
the wheat is not so apt to be winter-killed. The cause of wheat being winter-killed is 
the fact of its having a cold, damp bottom. We have rust sometimes. The draining 
helps to keep down the rust a great deal. We have always found low places the worst 
for rust. . 

i COST OF TILE DRAINS. 


We use tiles for under-draining. For two-inch tiles we pay $8 a thousand ; three- 
inch, $12; and four-inch, $16. At that price we have to take them from the tile yard, — 
which is about ten miles distant. We can’t get any tiles closer than that. 


CATTLE DAIRYING. 


I keep a few head of cattle, but have never gone into stock raising particularly. I 
have never gone into fancy stock raising, nothing thoroughbred. T don’t do much in the — 
dairy business. We manufacture the butter at home, a little for our own use, and a little. 
to sell. I don’t keep a thoroughbred bull. In raising cattle I try to breed from thor-— 
oughbreds. In our neighbourhood they are all Durhams. The cattle I have on my — 
place are a cross between Durhams and Ayrshires. I think the Durhams are the 
best breed for feeding purposes, but not so good for dairy purposes. For a good milk 
cow I would not choose a thoroughbred Durham. F 


WINTER FEEDING—ROOTS. 


I have not done much in raising cattle for the market. I have no particular method © 
of feeding cattle through the winter. We raise as many roots as we can for feeding them, — 
Mangolds and carrots seem to be the most profitable roots to raise in our section, Tur- — 
nips seem to be a failure because of the fly which attacks them, and destroys them com- ~ 
pletely sometimes. We have adopted no particular means of exterminating the fly. 


PASTURING IN SUMMER. 


I pasture my cattle in the summer time. I have no unbroken pasture land, and — 
arn the cattle into the fields that I have seeded down. Under these circumstances we i 
don’t adopt any system of summer feeding. We generally calculate to keep as much in: 
pasture as will feed them during the summer. i 


THOROUGHBRED COTSWOLDS—SOUTHDOWNS. 


The sheep I have are all Cotswolds. This variety is a favourite in our neighbour- 
hood, ‘They are thoroughbred. We raise them both to sell the wool and the mutton. — 
I have never gone into selling them for breeding purposes, I have not tried any other 
description of sheep. There are a few Southdowns in my neighbourhood. BY 


CLIP OF WOOL—PRICES—FEEDING. 


From the Cotswold I get seven or eight pounds of wool. I have always been able ® 

to sell my wool, but not at a very high figure. This year after clipping time was over, I 
think it was 27 cents I got for mine, and last year the price was not so high. Of course — 
if the sheep are better fed the wool is more abundant. We have a shed where the sheep — 
ean goin and out as they please. Idon’t think it is good to keep sheep too warm in winter 
ARBORICULTURE—SILVER MAPLE—NORWAY MAPLE. if 
I think it is a very good thing to have trees planted extensively about a farm. I i 
[ Mr. Smellie.] i 
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aave planted more trees on my farm during the past four years than any one else in my 
ieighbourhood, I suppese. I have planted them along the front of the place, up the lane 
cowards the house, and around my orchards. I should like to have more of them 
slanted. I have been planting the Silver maple, but if I were going to plant again I 
vould plant the Norway maple, which is a much nicer tree. It doesn’t grow so fast, but 
+ grows a closer and prettier top, and swells out faster in the trunk. It is a pretty rapid 
rower. : 


MANAGEMENT OF THE TREES, 


I have had some of these trees in four years. They were ten feet high when I got 
hem from the nursery. I cut the tops off down to eight feet the first year to make them all 
, uniform height. Last year I cut them back nearly the whole year’s growth. They 
we getting too much top. Iam the only one that has imported them in our part of the 
jountry. There is no trouble in getting them to grow, provided the trees are properly 
aken care of after being taken up. I have not lost one tree out of 175 Iplanted. Idon’t 
idopt any particular plan. In planting the trees I dig a hole two feet deep and about 
our feet wide. I got all my trees from the United States. 1 brought over twenty Nor- 
ways one year past last spring. The Norway is a very hardy tree. 


PROTECTION TO ORCHARDS AND WHEAT FIELDS. 


1 have my two orchards surrounded with Norway spruce as a protection, I have not 
idopted the planting of Norway spruce as a protection for my wheat fields. It costs a 
yreat deal of money to go into that business, and you have to put up a fence to protect 
‘hem from your stock. The spruce about my orchard are not very high yet, but when 
hey grow up there is not the least doubt that they will do good to the orchard. The 
sountry is becoming so much cleared that I think more trees shousd be grown. There 
gas much expense in protecting a tree as there is in planting it. The Silver maple 
sost me, paying duty and all expenses, 29 cents each. I have planted them twenty-one 


COST OF PLANTING IN FIELDS. 


Q. What would be the cost of planting them around, say a ten-acre field? A. Twenty- 
me feet apart would take 125 trees; digging holes and planting, 10 cents each ; the whole 
vould cost $38.75. You can’t get good silver maples in this country ; there are afew, but 
‘hey are all a miserable kind. All that I have seen in the nursery in Toronto are very 
srooked. Icouldn’t get a tree there to suit me. I went to Hamilton, and could have got 
xood trees there, but as they were not grown on a soil similar to my own, I did not care 
ibout taking them. 


FRUIT GROWING—YOUNG ORCHARDS. 


) My orchards are young yet, and I can’t speak much about the quality or quantity 
of the fruit, I had an orchard, but I rooted it all up. In one orchard I have planted 
apples, pears, plums, cherries, and a few other small fruits. The other orchard is wholly 
an apple orchard. Among the varieties which I think succeed best is the Northern Spy, 
Rhode Island Greening, Baldwin, Roxburgh Russet. I have chosen them for their hardi- 


ness. The trees are doing well, but they have not yet borne fruit. I would recommend 
tree planting and under-draining as two things which should be gone into by farmers 


zenerally. 
‘i J DAVID SMELLIE. 
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MR. JOHN DOUGLAS’ EVIDENCE. 


Joun Doveuas, of Blantyre, Township of St. Vincent, County of Grey, was eallea ‘ 
and examined. 


To the Chairman.—I own 200 acres, One lot is pretty largely a bush lot. I hava 
only cleared 25 acres of that lot. 


A GRAIN GROWING DISTRICT. 


My district as a whole is a grain growing district. I have not paid much attention 
to thoroughbred stock. We fatten quite a bit of stock in our neighbourhood. My dis- 
trict is pretty well cleared up. The first settlers went in about forty-five years ago, and — 
the land now is pretty well cleared of stumps asa general thing. Itis about thirty years — 
since I went on the lot I now occupy. I have paid more attention to grain growing than ~ 
anything else. -¥ 


THE SOIL—WATER. 


The soil of the land ofthe farm Iam onisaclay loam. The soil in the neighbour- © 
hood is nota stiff, but a loose, clay loam. There is some such land in my township, but ° 
only a small part of it is of that character. The country is rolling and very well watered. — 
T have two living springs on one of my lots, and three on the other. 


STANDING TIMBER. 


The country is pretty well cleared up, but there is a great deal of bush. I think, on an — 
average, that the proportion of bush to cleared land would run about twenty-five acres to 
the hundred. Our bush is all hardwood, we have no pine at all. ; 


FORTY YEARS GRAIN GROWING.—NO REGULAR ROTATION. 


It is over forty years since I went to that part of the country, and I have been growing 
grain there all the time. When the land was new we generally just cleared i¢ up and 
raised wheat the first crop, and then seeded it down to grass, all but a small portion we 
kept for coarse grain. We always calculated to do enough clearing each year for 
wheat crops. I have not adopted any systematic rotation of crops. Idon’t think there 
is anyone of my acquaintance who practises any regular rotation, but they are beginning 
now to give some attention to it. | 


THE SYSTEM PURSUED. 


We don’t often have two crops of wheat off the same land in two successive years. 
We change with peas, roots, oats, etc. I take out this year’s manure after harvest and 
put it on the poorest fields I have, and then I plough it down in the fall, and work it up 
in the spring again for a root crop; in the following year I will put in that field spring 
wheat, and afterwards seed it down. 


SPRING WHEAT—FALL WHEAT. 


It has been principally spring wheat that has been grown in my neighbourhood, and 
they have justed started now to grow fall wheat. Quite a quantity of fall wheat has 
been sown in my neighbourhood this year, but as a general thing we have been growing 
spring wheat ever since we went there. 


FALL WHEAT IMPROVING—SNOWFALL. 


The reason that fall wheat was not. grown so extensively was, that it was very apt 
[4fr. Douglas. | ; 
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to get winter killed, until these last few winters, when it has stood very well. It stands 
the winters better now than it did ten years ago. As the country is more cleared now 
there is not such a heavy fall of snow now as there was then, it being the heavy snow 
that killed it. 3 P 
FORMER EXPERIENCE WITH FALL WHEAT. 


| The people in my neighbourhood have not been draining their land to any great ex- 


tent. I have drained some of mine. Nor is there more shelter this year than there was 
formerly. People tried fall wheat some years ago, but it was liable to getting wintere 
killed. | When it stood the winter it was a fair crop. I tried it myself, but without 
success. The Clawson variety of fall wheat is the kind principally sown in the neigh- 
pourhood. I think the older land is more suitable for fall wheat ; when we were clearing 
the new land it was given to rust. The new land didn’t heave atall, but it was given to 
rust. I suppose the better cultivation now-a-days has something to do with fall wheat 
being grown more successfully now than it was. Iam about seven miles from the 
Georgian Bay in a straight line from it. I don’t know if the lake would have any in- 
fluence in the growing of fall wheat. There was very little fall wheat winter kilied this 


last year in our disirict. 
SPRING WHEAT FIRST-CLASS, 


I suppose one reason for so much spring wheat being raised there is becanse it has 
been grown so successfully, A grain dealer recently told me that he has always sold the 
‘spring wheat of our district as first-class The Red Chaff has been sown a great deal in 
our neighbourhood the last four years, but Bussian White has done the best these last 
two years. 
We AVERAGE YIELD OF SPRING WHEAT. 


Last year Russian White averaged between seventeen and eighteen bushels, and 
the Red Chaff averaged pretty near the same, but it will not be so much this year. 
Russian White will come up to the average this year, but Red Chaff will only average 
fourteen or fifteen. Russian White is better for straw 


PREPARING LAND WITH A ROOT CROP 


In preparing my land with a reot crop to jay down grass I take the manure out in 
the fall and plough it under, and in the spring work it up as earlyasIcan. I generally 
plough it twice in the spring I gang-plough it, but not very deep, and then I plough it 
again with a gang-plough or single plough, ploughing about five or six inches deep. 
After that I drili it up and sow it. 


ROOT CROPS. 


| I don’t use any artificial manure, nor have I tried any. I have sown salt on the 
| wheat. I have never grown any mangolds, but grow Swedish turnips. From 500 
to 600 bushels per acre is my average crop of Swedish turnips. In cultivating roots we 
give them at least three horse hoeings, and we generally hoe them twice by hand If 
think it is good to grow roots in connection with grain growing. 


is THISTLES. 


We are troubled quite a bit with thistles. We are able to get them down to a cer- 
tain extent by growing roots, but not entirely. We are thinking of adopting fallowing to 
check them. 
| TURNIPS AND CATTLE FEEDING. 


! With the turnips I generally fatten from six to seven head of cattle. I don’t think 
"a root crop such as turnips is very exhaustive on the soil. ig ae 


[Mr. Douglas.] 
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WHEAT AFTER TURNIPS—THE GRASSES. 


We have never such a heavy crop of wheat after turnips as we will have the second 
year. After turnips we take a crop of spring wheat. We have not much trouble to get 
the grass to catch after roots. After laying down in grass we mowit for three years and 
then plough it up. I find the crop of hay in the second and third year about the same — 
.as the first year. I don’t top dress it with anything the second or third year. | 


MANURING FOR ROOT CROP. 


I generally put about twenty loads of manure to the acre forturnips. There is a ton 
and a quarter in one of these loads, and so that would be twenty-five or thirty tons to 
‘the acre. After these crops of hay I have scarcely ever pastured, as I always have had 
enough pasture from the new land. . 


PASTURE—BREAKING UP SOD—-FALL PLOUGHING. 


About two years’ pasture is the general average in my neighbourhood. When the 
-sod is broken up we generally put in wheat. Some put peas, but the general rule is to 
put wheat. When breaking up the sod I always find it best to plough inthe fall. Last 
fall I broke up the sod, and sowed wheat thisspring. It was the best crop altogether I 
chad. I plough all my fields in the fall. 


THE PEA CROP—PEAS AS FEED, 


We grow considerable peas in my neighbourhood, the vaviety I have been growing 
‘for the last four years being the Prince Albert. That is a white pea, pretty large, be- 
tween the large Marrowfat and the small pea. It has averaged twenty-five to thirty 
bushels to the acre. If we get the peas sown -in time to get it cut up it proves useful, 
but if it can’t be got in till late the straw gets spoiled. We feed all the peas on the place 
to cattle, sheep, and hogs. When we get the pea straw cut in time we feed it to the 
sheep. 

VALUE OF PEA STRAW—SALT AS A MANURE. 


I do not put so much value on a ton of pea straw as I would on a ton of timothy. I 
have not used salt extensively in my wheat; I haven’t used it for three years back. My 
object in using the salt was to keep the wire worm away, and it also helps to stiffen the 
straw. It had that effect when I employed it. | 


SEEDING DOWN FOR PASTURE. 


When I clear my land I always seed down at once and feed on that portion of the 
land. We generally cut it two or three years for hay and then pasture on it. It will 
stand for pasture ten or twelve years. We seed down with clover and timothy. We 
don’t use a mixed lot of seed. There seems to be quite a bit of this natural white clover 
which comes up pretty thick. I don’t turn my cattle into the bush at all. We have 
mever been troubled with the pea weevil in our neighbourhood at all 


INTRODUCTION OF THOROUGHBREDS. 


There have been some thoroughbred animals introduced into our district of late. 
There are five Shorthorn bulls within two and a half miles of my place. There has — 
been from two to three in the neighbourhood for eight years or more. I was speaking 
to the owners of three of them recently and they told me that they had put the bulls to 
between 116 and 118 cows each during the season. No other breeds have been intro- 
duced except the Shorthorn. 


= 


IMPROVEMENT OF STOCK, 


I noticed quite a marked improvement in the coming cattle of the district. ‘Lnere 
‘are two neighbours of mine who have one or two thoroughbred cows each. mh 


Mr. Douglas. } 
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LEICESTER SHEEP—A SOUTHDOWN CROSS. 


Thoroughbred sheep are also being introduced, chiefly the Leicester, which is con- 
‘gidered the best breed at the present time. I have been using the Leicesters for about 
_¢yelve years. Before that I tried a cross with the Southdown. I put the Southdown 

to the common ewes. It seemed to do very well. I just used one for two years, and we 
thought they were getting too fine and small. I used common ewes for breeding pur- 
poses, and I am using a Leicester ram with those crosses. It was because there was & 
demand for long wool that made it desirable to have Leicesters. I find the Leicester is 
as hardy as the Southdown. 


HARDINESS OF THE SOUTHDOWN. 


The Southdown is a very hardy sheep, and fattens easier than the Leicester, and 
makes better mutton. The bellies of the Southdown are apt to get bare of wool. The 
Southdown will live on less food than the Leicester. . 


HEALTHINESS OF SHEEP. 


I have not lost any sheep by death for a number of years. My sheep are not sickly in 
the spring. They are not troubled with any disease now, but five or six years ago I lost 
a few with the staggers. They seemed to be quite stupid. They are not troubled with 
any lung disease, and we have had nothing of the foot-rot among them. 


COARSE GRAINS—-CORN—GREEN FODDER. 


We are working to get our farmers to keep more stock, and for that purpose we will 


grow rougher grain and root crops. They don’t grow much corn in our neighbourhood, 
although I think corn would grow very well, What little we have tried grows well 
enough, and matures all right. I always grow a little green corn for the cows. I have 


no experience with any other kind of green fodder. Some have tried millet and vetclies; 
but the corn seems to do best. We all grow considerable quantities of fruit. Whatl 
could say about fruit would be just about the same as Mr. Roy has said. 


VALUE OF SHELTER ON A FARM—A SECOND GROWTH. 


Although I have quite a bit of shelter on my farm it is not in very good shape. 4 
fully appreciate the value of shelter on a farm, and I think it would be a great advantage 
to the country if we had more shelter than we have. On the north side of my farm I 
have a natural strip of wood that happened to grow up where. the fence stood, and now 
there is a very nice row of trees part way along the fence. They have grown up with- 


out cultivation. I am in need of more shelter on my farm, and I think the crops would 


be a great deal better with it. Some of the farmers in my neigbourhood are beginning 
to find out the want of shade trees on their farms. I think they would plant trees and 
take care of them if the trees were given to them for nothing. 


THE THISTLE ACT—HAY CROPS—COST OF HARVESTING. 


The Thistle Act isa dead letter in our district, and never taken notice of. It is 
‘worth about 50 cents to cut an acre of hay, and I suppose 75 cents more would rake it 
up and haul it in; Tam speaking of land where you could use a mower. In that esti- 
‘mate I don’t include a man’s board, which would be worth 60 cents. A man can cut 
“from six to eight acresa day. They charge 50 cents an acre for cutting hay, and board 
for man and beast. The cost would be about $2 an acre, including everything. There 
has been no general talk of introducing steam instead of horse power in our neighbour- 
hood. There was one of our threshers spoke of introducing one, but the farmers don't 
encourage it. The only objection was that it wasn’t safe. In my neighbourhood we 
don’t thresh much until winter sets in—till the fall work is‘all done. 


JOHN DOUGLAS. 
[Mr. Douglas.) : 
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MR. JAMES COCHRANE’S EVIDENCE. 


James Cocurane, Kilsyth, Township of Derby, County of Grey, was called and i 
examined. | 


He said:—My farm is 220 acres, 190 cleared. I have been engaged in farming since 
{ was able to hold the plough. I cultivate grain. 
A Goop Fatt WuHeEat Crop—Rust f 


Winter wheat has always succeeded well with us, especially on new land ; the ont 
exceptions being when it rusted. There always has been a crop of straw, but in some 
cases there was not a crop of grain on account of the rust. Fall wheat succeeds well in 
our district. L live about 25 miles west of Mr. Douglas’s place, on the base of the penin- 
sula between Lake Huron and the Georgian Bay, about eight miles west of Owen Sound, i 
The average yield per acre of winter wheat, where the land is well cultivated, will be, 
perhaps, 25 bushels. For two or three years back the average has been as much as that, - 
with the exception of last year, when it was winter killed in some places. The Seneca is 
principally sown at the present time. ; 


| 
i 


Fall wheat is sown principally with us now, and it succeeds best immediately after ; 
sod. After peas we sow fall wheat, generally without manure. The average price off 
wheat has been about a dollar a bushel. After fall wheat I generally havea crop of oats, — 
and after oats we put in roots, such as Swedish turnips. There are some mangolds and is 
carrots put in, but the principal root crop is turnips, of which we grow a very fine crop with — 
comparatively little trouble. After turnips we sow barley. Formerly we sowed wheat, — 
but we found wheat did not do well after turnips, and now we seed down with barley. } 
We manure with the roots, and not at all between the sod and the oats. y 


Rotation oF CROPS 


j 
LipzraL Manurinc—Pasture. ‘ 
In manuring we generally put on about twenty loads to the acre. I suppose that — 
would be about twenty-five tons. We occasionally do with sixteen loads to the acre, but 
the general rule is twenty. In some cases in seeding down we cut for one year and pasture — 
two, and in other cases we cut two years and pasture one, altogether it remains three 
years in grass. This is an eight years rotation. I think my neighbours have generally — 
followed the same course. “Ae 


SumMER FaLLow—Oats—MARKET. 


We have not done any summer fallowing until lately. The summer fallowing just 
takes the place of the root crop in the rotation. The market for oats is above what we © 
want for our own consumption. Oats are raised with us pretty extensively, and are exported 
to some extent. Owen Sound is our market. A great quantity of them in the fall of 
the year go up the lake to the mining country or to the lumber shanties. A gentleman — 
in Owen Sound has a contract of 16,000 bushels to take up the lake, but will not be 
able to get that quantity in Owen Sound at this time of the year (October). 


THE PEA Crop. 


I can raise as much peas to the acre as oats. As high as sixty bushels of oats to the 
acre have been raised, but I have never been able to raise more than forty to forty-five 


[ Mr. Cochrane. | 
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‘pushels. We have raised forty bushels of peas tothe acre. It is not so profitable to raise 
oats as peas. 


Tue Sorr—CvuLtTivaTION oF PEA Crop—A PEA Worm. 


Peas are the most valuable crop we can raise. Our section of the country appears 
to be particularly well adapted for that grain. The soil of the neighbourhood is a clay 
/loam with a mixture of rolling limestone. We are in the limestone region. Owen Sound 
is surrounded on three sides with a ridge of limestone rock. I grow the peas immedi- 
ately after the sod. In sowing peas my instructions are to plough six by nine. Before 
sowing peas we don’t harrow, no matter how rough the ploughing. When sowing upon > 
the ploughed sod we harrow about four strokes, but it depends on the soil more or less. 
We give it a double. stroke first, and then we cross it at angles with a single stroke, and 
then go back on it again; immediately afterwards we roll. The only enemy we have to 
the pea is the pea worm. It is white, and about a quarter of an inch or three-eighths 
long, with the head black. It isa worm; it is not the pea bug or weevil. 


NEED FoR PRECAUTIONS AGAINST THE PEA Bua, 


: The pea bug ought to be looked after. Our section of country, to a large extent. 
depends on its pea crop. 
INDIAN CorRN. 


Corn, although it succeeds well with us, takes a great deal more labour to cultivate 
‘than peas ; they are our principal crop for fattening cattle and hogs. There have been 
‘few people in our neighbourhood indiscreet enough to sow peas with bugs in them. 


LEGISLATION CALLED For. 


It would be a great boon to those sections of Ontario where the bug has not yet be- 
come generaily known, if the Legislature would pass an Act to give Township Councils 
the power to pass by-laws to prevent, as far as possible, the spread of the pea bug I 
think the measure would have to be to the effect that a person would be liable to a 
heavy penalty if he were convicted of sowing peas which he knew to be infected with the 
bug. To carry out such a measure I suppose it would be necessary to have inspectors. 
‘I think, however, if the attention of people were drawn to the evil they would be more 
‘careful. I don’t think the persons who sowed them in our neighbourhood would have 
done so had they known the bug was such a terrible enemy. As far as the Township 
Council of Derby is concerned, I have not the slightest hesitation in saying that, if it 
were in their power, they would pass a by-law to prevent the sowing of peas infected 
with the bug. We harvest our peas with a scythe. 


| 


HARVESTING PEAS—PEA Straw AS FEED, 


I am aware there is a pea harvester, but I have not used one. It costs about $1 per 
acre to cut peas. We thresh our peas with a flail. For threshing I pay a man five cents 
a bushel and board, or seven cents without board. I think the straw is far better when 
flailed than when threshed by machinery. Last winter I wintered thirty-one sheep on 
pea straw. I sold eight sheep for mutton, and one I had the local butchers would not 
take, because it was too fat. These hadn’t eaten anything but pea straw. For feeding 

sheep I think it is as valuable as hay. — 


Oat MErat—ExXPortTATION, 


| _ I think the consumption of oat meal is increasing in the country. A good deal of it 
1s exported from Owen Sound. | 


[ Mr. Cochrane. | 
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Spring WHEAT—TURNIPS. 


It is the experience of all farmers in our neighbourhood that spring wheat does not 
do so well as formerly. We have not been in the habit of looking upon turnips as ex- 
haustive to the soil, but our land is comparatively new, and they may be more exhaustive 


than we consider them. 


A FARMERS’ CLuB—MaANURES—MANAGEMENT. 


We formed what is known as a Farmers’ Club some ten years ago in our neighbour. 
hood, and a great deal of attention was paid to all farming matters, particularly that of 
manure. Manures are greatly sought after with us and hoarded as much as possible by 
the leading farmers. I am speaking simply of farm-yard manure and everything that 
can be turned into manure from the farm. In some instances we protect it, but generally 
not. One of my neighbours has adopted the plan of keeping it underneath his barn, 
piling it up and letting the liquid fall into a tank which 1s placed beneath. I consider 


manure rots better outside than it does inside. | 


My plan is to form a heap in some con: 
venient place to the stable and to put a layer of straw, then a layer of manure, another 


of straw, and so on, and cover it up a little to induce it to heat as quickly as possible. — 
Ferpine Srock.1n WINTER. 


I feed from seven to ten cattlein winter. 1 use peas for that purpose and not corn. 
f have had no experience in feeding corn. We usually get the peas chopped. In feeding 
a three-year-old steer for the last two months, I feed ten to twelve pounds of pea meal a 
day ; about a bushel of turnips, and all the hay he will eat. We depend on the peas for 
doing the fattening, and on the other food for keeping up the health and tone of the 
animal. ‘The results of this kind of feeding have been satisfactory. ee) 


; Tur Root Crop Goods 

I may mention that roots do well with us. Our township society has been in the 
habit of offering prizes for the best acre of turnips. Last year the acre which took the 
first prize produced 1,016 bushels, and the acre that took the second prize 1.000 bushels 
and the acre that took the third was somewhere in the neighbourhood of 1 000 bush 
They calculated this quantity from weighing the turnips grown on one square rod, tak 
up that quantity in three different parts, and the average of these parts as the average 0 
the field. 1 believe the man that got first prize had a hundred bushels more to the acr 
than they gave him credit for. With good culture I don’t think there is any difficulty nm 
raising 800 bushels to the acre in my neighbourhood, with farm-yard manure alone. 


PLAsteR—THE FLyY—VARIETIES OF TURNIPS. 


I sow plaster on my turnips a week or so after thinning. We are not troubled with 


the turnip fly much unless we sow very early. I never sow mine hefore the 15th of J une 


and I have never lost a crop by the fly. The varieties we sow are the old East Lothi 
Sutton’s Champion, and the King of Swedes. ag 


VARIETIES OF OATS, 

The variety of oats that yields the most with us is the old Black Main oat. The 
kind I have been using lately is the White Australian. I have not sown the Surpriselll 
lately, because they shelled a great deal in cutting, and they were thick in the skin. ‘The 
best yielding oat I ever had was what was called the Spanish oat weighing with me forty- 
eight and a half pounds to the bushel, and producing seventy-five bushels to the aer 


[Mr. Cochrane. | 
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| The great fault with them was that they broke down and cost too much to harvest 2 
only sowed them for two years. 


CausE or Rust—DestructivE EFFEcrTs. 


: My farm is about seven miles in a straight line from the Georgian Bay. I attribute 
_ the rust to cold nights and damp days, followed by heat soon afterwards, If these ex- 
_tremes come when the wheat is about two weeks from ripening it is very destructive to 
_the crop. My farm is about 200 feet above the lake. 


SHEEP—LEICESTER AND COTSWOLD, 


| My sheep are a cross between Leicester and Cotswold, Cotswold rams upon - Leices- 
_terewe. My object in this cross was to give my Sheep a better constitution. I have 
| succeeded in getting a better constitution and in making them hardier. For the past six 
_years I have not had a weak sheep in the flock, or one troubled with any disease. I have 
_now a good, compact, stout sheep, improved both as to its size and as to the quantity of 
Its wool. My shearlings averaged last year eight pounds each. I think they have arrived 
at a greater weight than they were before I started crossing with the Cotswold. 


Stock Farmine 1n Piace or WHEAT CROPPING, 


Wheat doesn’t bear the same proportion to our average crop as it does where mp 
friend Mr. Douglas lives. About one-third of our crop is wheat. There is a tendency 
how to pay more attention to live stock, and the subject is attracting a good deal of 
‘attention with us. It takes a little more capital to keep up @ stock farm than a grain 
farm. Durhams are the only thoroughbreds in our township. 


NEcEssITy FOR A Stock Law. 


I would like %o call attention to a grievance that is beginning to attract attention, 
namely, the running at large of cattle. I would not be in favour of doing away with 
fences entirely ; we couldn’t de that, but I would be in favour of making each man take 
care of his own animals. It is not right that I should be compelled to fence my farm to 
keep out my neighbour's cattle. Idon’t think I should be put to the trouble and expense 
(of keeping the animals of other people off my farm. I believe a better class of stock 
would be kept if cattle were prevented running at large. 


LARGE YIELD oF Pras, 


| 

| Perhaps you may think I was not speaking with certainty when I told you I got as 
[pach peas as oats from my land. The fact is I sowed a five acre field with peas from 
which I sold 212 bushels, and I feel perfectly sure I have forty-five bushels to the acre 
‘this year from one field. I grow Second Early. Jt is a white pea. I sow about seven 
ipecks to the acre. I am not aware that Golden Vine is sought after more than second 
i Twenty-two bushels per acre was my best yield of Golden Vine, 


TREE PLANTING—Procress Mape—Sinver anp Rock MAPLE, 


I think in the matter of tree planting we are in advance of the rest of the county 
‘Tree planting by the road-side and along lanes is becoming quite general. The neighbour 
who lives adjoining my place has planted out, I dare say, 1,000 shade trees. The trees 
planted by him were chiefly silver maple and rock maple. The first he plgaéed was ten 
years ago, and they were planted fourteen feet apart. They now meet. 


[Mr, Cochrane] 
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Meruop or PLANTING TREES. 


It would be well to make known his mode of planting he has been so remarkably 
sussessful: He summer fallows the part where he intends to plant, and selects his trees 
from some place in the edge of the bush where a second growth is springing up, — 
takes up the tree, cleans the root perfectly clean of earth, cuts a portion of the roots 
away, and cuts all the top off, simply leaving a bare pole ten feet high. He then plants 
near the surface, and packs the earth firmly around the roots of the tree, and 
mulches them. He plants on till the beginning of June ; the proportion he has lost would 
not be more than one per cent. He makes it a point to take them all from the edge of 
the bush where there is a second growth. 


Cost oF TREE PLANTING, 


After he has the ground prepared I don’t think it would cost him much higher than — 
$5 for planting a hundred. I employed a man to plant trees forme. Igavehima dollar — 
a day, and he dug holes and planted sixty a day, and made a very nice job of them. No 
treeg in Owen Sound have the beautiful tops that those of my neighbour have. He has — 
also planted Lombard poplars, soft maple, pine, cedar, spruce, and balsam. He has four — 
rows of trees between the road and the house. The road in some places is completely 
shaded over. A great many are following his example. 4 


Farm ACCOUNTS, 


I generally keep accounts, but not a minute account, My accounts will show the — 
profits for the last seventeen years, and I have kept a record daily of the weather, my — 
work, and the results of the farm generally. I have an account to show what each variety — 
of grain realizes, and I have itin such a way that I could put it before an accountant — 
within twelve hours. In reckoning the accounts I charge so much a day for the feed of — 
team and the capital they represent, the help employed to work them, manure used, ete. 


Cost or Growina Fatt WHEAT. 


The way we work an acre of fall wheat I would estimate the cost of growing a crop” 
on it from $10 to $11. Although the manure is all put on in one year I distribute the — 
expense connected with it over three years. _ The $10 or $11 is made up as follows: 
Ploughing the field, $1.50 ; seed, $2 ; harrowing and sowing, $1 ; rent of land, $3 ; har- 
vesting and hauling, $1.50 ; manure, $1.50. We generally calculate manure to be worth | 
25 cents aload. Perhaps I have not calculated the manure high enough. I have made 
this estimate very carefully. In that estimate, however, I have made no allowance for — 
fallowing. I would not charge any fallowing to the cost of producing the grain. Fallow-. 
ing is cleaning the ground for all kinds of crops, and it is not fair to charge it to wheat 
alone, but to general‘account. Calculations of the cost of raising grain and cattle are 
generally too high ; if they were correct a farmer could not live. Very frequently one 
hand ig made to wash the other, so to speak. For example: if we charge the whole cost 
of the pea crop to the grain we have our sheep feed for nothing, and the same with 
manures, Itis the calculations that are at fault. 


JAMES COCHRANE. 


[Mr. Cochrane.] 
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PROFESSOR BUCKLAND’S EVIDENCE. 


Pror. BucKLANnD gave evidence as follows :— 


To Mr. Dryden.—I came out to Canada in 1847, at the invitation of the Govern- 


_. ment, of which Hon. Robert Baldwin was Premier, to occupy a position as Professor of 
_ Agriculture in what was then King’s College. I found when I got here that there was 
' considerable excitement and difference of opinion with regard to the Institution, and that 
_ the contemplated changes were not likely to be carried out for some time. 


AGRICULTURE IN THE PROVINCE or CANADA IN 1847, 


I was advised, however, to go over the Province (both Upper and Lower Canada), 
and a considerable portion of the United States in order to make myself practically 


_ acquainted with the condition of Agriculture in these places. I spent a good deal of time 


in that way, going over the northern portion of the United States, from New England 


_ to the Mississippi, and there was not a county in this Province, and very few townships 


__ that were settled, which I did not have an opportunity of seeing, 


; ba 


of the Province. 


A Priuitive Conpirion. 


_ OF course, at that early period, Ontario, as regards agriculture, was in a very primi- 
tive condition. “ A very large area of this Province, now laid out in farms and teeming 


__with happy homesteads, was then an unbroken forest. I remember distinctly going 
__ through what was then called King’s Bush or Queen’s Bush, T hardly know which, in the 
_ County of Bruce, where there were thousands of acres of original forest, 


A O#ANGE W Szven YEARS. 


I went through the same section of country geven or eight years afterwards, and 
found it well settled, gravel roads, without toll-gates, in course of construction, and the 
people apparently thriving comfortably. I went through it several times afterwards, and, 


within a period of ten or twelve years from the time of my first visit, I was struck with 
_the immense improvement that had taken place. . Thriving orchards had arisen, one-half 
of most farms was chopped and burnt, and a good many acres were clear of stumps. 
_ Now, this is only an instance of the improvement that has oceurred in other newer parts 


PROGRESS IN THE EASTERN AND OLDER DisTRICTs. 


In the Eastern and more settled districts, agriculture had been introduced at an 


- earlier period, and I did not observe those striking marks of change that I had witnessed 
: in the west, | | | 


Siens or SatisrFacToRy PRoGREss, 


I may say, generally, that on the whole, our agriculture, during the last quarter of a 
century, has been progressively, and, in some respects, satisfactorily advancing. The 
obvious improvements to be seen in the laying out of farms, in the fenoing, in the ~ 
character of the stock, in the homesteads, indicates healthy growth. I could give you 
many instances, some of them, perhaps, of rather a ludicrous character, in which improve- 
ment has taken place. 


METHOD oF ACTION. 


It was my practioe to go around and make myself familiar with the farmers, to ex- 
amine into the condition of the few Agricultural Societies which then existed, to introduce 
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new vigour into them if possible, and to endeavour to create new ones) My method was. 
a sort of free-and-easy one. I engaged in conversation with the farmers rather than gave 
them a studied address, and in this way I picked up information, as well as imparted it, 
suitable to the occasion. 


Tur Best BreED TO STAND STARVATION. 


I remember at a meeting of farmers in the east, being asked the question ‘* What 
breed of cattle do you consider best to stand starvation ? ” Iwas rather taken aback at. 
first, thinking the question a joke, but I soon found that what my interrogator wanted to 
know was, what breed of cattle I considered would best endure hard treatment during the 
long winters. At that time I do not think that county had a single pure-bred animal, 
either of cattle or sheep, withinits borders. The best class of animals were the horses, 
and they were too light for general farm work, though well enough adapted to the buggy 
and saddle. Since then, a very much better class of horses cattle, sheep and swine has 
been introduced into the county, as well as on the whole, a much better system of 
cultivation. 


Wootten Mitt REFUSE. 


I remember, too, being in a place where there was a woollen mill, the proprietor of 
which also carried on farming. Jn front and about the mill, lay a large quantity of waste 


ae 
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refuse of many years accumulation, in which there was a large proportion of animal mat- 


ter, and the proprietor was offering the same to any person who would take it away. 


A New Ipea—Errect or MANURE. 


I told him that where I came from, people were in the habit of paying four or five 


pounds per ton for waste of a similar kind, and advised him to place it on his farm as 


manure. He did so, spreading it on a piece of land which had been somewhat run down, 
and the result was that in a field of wheat there was a sort of belt of most luxuriant 
growth where the waste had been spread, on which the yield was some thirty or forty 
per cent. greater than on the rest of the field. There has been no waste of that kind in 
that neighbourhood neglected since, and I mention these facts to show that although the 
growth of Canadian farming may not in many instances have been very fast, still it has 
been, on the whole, sure and healthy. 


How ProGrReEss HAS BEEN DEFECTIVE. 


Mr. Dymond.—W ould you kindly point out some respects in which our progress hag 
been defective ? . 
Mr. Buckland.—My impression is, and it has been strengthened particularly of late 
years, that we are farther behind in what may be called the art of culture, rotation of 
crops, and application of manures, than we are in the matter of live stock. The improve- 
ment of our live stock—I am speaking of the frontier eounties more particularly—has 


gone on, I think, in a greater ratio of late years than the advance in the cultivation of the 
soil or the art of raising crops. 


DEFICIENT CULTURE THE GREAT DEFECT. 


Our great defect now is deficient culture, mechanically, as in ploughing and keepin 
the land clean, etc., and there is no doubt that with the large area of soil, we have hithe. 
to had under imperfect cultivation for grain, we have not had an adequate supply ° 
manure. Ina great many instances the productive power of the soil has been running 
down, and I know personally of several places where it has got so low that it would re 
quire a very large outlay of capital and labour, and a large quantity of manure, to restore 
it to the same pitch of fertility that it occupied fifteen or twenty years ago 
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TROUBLESOME WEEDS, 


I think, too, that one of the great practical difficulties that lies before us is the deal- 
ing, not perhaps so much with ordinary weeds like couch-grass, or things of that sort, but 
with what is usually termed the thistle. Unless some efficient means be promptly employed 
to check and, so far as possible, eradicate it, I believe that» where it has obtained full 


‘hold of the ground, successful husbandry will soon become a matter of impracticability. 


CANADIAN THISTLES. 


To Mr. Malcolm.—l do not know so much about the extent of couch-grass, but I 


‘pelieve the thistle will progress more in the development of its roots in proportion to the 


food it gets. The dealing with thistles is no doubt a matter of difficulty, but within the 


last few years they have been increasing rapidly in many of the older sections of the 
Province, until now more than one-half of the soil in too many fields I believe to be 
occupied by them. Of course the food which the thistles extract from the soil is just so 


much nourishment taken away from the cultivated crops. 


| 


To Mr. Dymond.—There is no royal road to a cure for this pest. I remember the late 
Hon. Adam Ferguson was offered by a charlatan, for a good fee, an infallible method for 
eradicating thistles, which consisted in cutting them down with a scythe or a spud when 
in full flower, and that a little vitriol or sulphuric acid be poured upon the bruised stems, 
and so reaching the roots. It would take a great deal of sulphuric acid, I am atraid, to 


_go over our fields in this fashion now-a-days. 


Witp Oats—Ox-rYE Daisy. 


Jo Mr. Malcolm.—I have no special knowledge of wild oats, as a troublesome weed. 
It is as yet confined to a very few localities, I should hope, and the prevention of the 
spread of this evil requires the exercise of much vigilance and care. 

~ Lo Mr. Wilson.—The ox-eye daisy in Europe, is always an indication of a poor 
‘neglected soil, and it is not difficult to get rid of it by culture and manuring. 


Witp MustarD—TREATMENT. 


The wild mustard is more difficult to manage, but I should recommend that where a 
person has a field overrun with this weed to allow it to get into full flower and then mow 
it, not taking any crop off the field that year. But where wild mustard seed has got into 
the soil it will frequently reappear, sometimes grow very thick after it had apparently been 
got rid of. Deep ploughing takes it under, and deeper ploughing brings it up again. I do 
“not consider it so dangerous a weed as the thistle. I am not aware how long the seed will re- 

main under ground without losing its vitality, T have known it to be brought up from a 
depth of three or four feet, without losing its vitality. If buried sufficiently deep to 
preserve it from the influence of moisture or the air, I should say it might continue under 
ground. for centuries, and still germinate if brought to the surface under favourable con- 


ditions, I think the only cure for rag-weed is to pull it out. 


THe CANADIAN THISTLE AN EXoTIC. 


With regard to the thistle, I have seen in England permanent pastures completely 
‘overrun with it, and the only way to eradicate the nuisance was found to be spudding it 
two or three times a year. We call it the “Canadian” thistle, but it was probably im- 
ported in grain from Europe, and seems to be identical with the ordinary farm thistle of 
England. If spudded as soon as the leaves are developed, next year the plant becomes 
‘weaker, and in the following year it can be nearly eradicated—that is, on pasture land. 


It is only by deep ploughing and getting at the roots, that the nuisance can be removed 
[Professor Buckland. } 
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on cultivated land. I do not know that any machinery beyond the hoe or grubber cam 
aid us. On pasture lands it may be killed, asI have said, by depriving it ofits leaves, 


but on lands which are cultivated for grain, a different system has to be adopted. 


GRAIN RAISING AND BEEF PRODUCTION 


Tc Mr Brown.—I think, we in Ontario, as well as our brother farmers in the old 
country, are undergoing considerable change with regard to the raising of grain as com- 


pared with the raising of beef and mutton, for the purpose of supplying the English 


market. Ifthe great North-West, both on the. American and Canadian sides of the . 


boundary line, become settled, as it promises to do, and means of cheap transport are pro- 
vided, an immense amount of virgin land, admirably adapted to the growth of grain, will 


be brought under cultivation, and I think we in Ontario and Quebec, as well as the farm-. 
ers of the Eastern Provinces and the Eastern States, will feel the competition ina similar 


way, to that which the British farmer is already doing. Much, of course, will depend 


upon the relative prices of grain and meat. It seems to me, however, that it will be far 
more profitable for the Ontario farmer to grow less grain than he has been accustomed to. _ 


do, and to raise more stock. We know that in the New England States and Eastern 
Provinces, of late years, they have produced very little wheat, and have had to import it: 
from the west. : 

Ontario SuITED FoR Mixep HvusBANprRY. 


But I do not consider that we shall ever be great importers of wheat in Ontario. Our 
soil and climate are alike suited to the raising of grain and pasturing on a large scale, and 


it has been found all over the world, that wherever the conditions are at all suitable, the” 
mixed system of husbandry, viz, the growing of grain and the breeding of stock, is the most ~ 
certain and profitable. It keeps up the stamina of the soil, and I have long been of the — 
opinion that it would be wise for the Ontario farmer to cultivate less land for grain, and © 


to use the remainder for the purpose of pasturing cattle and sheep. 


Economy oF Lanp BY Goop FARMING. 


It would be quite possibie to grow upon twenty acres, well cultivated, as much wheat. 
or other grain, as by a negligent and imperfect manner of treating the soil, we now grow 
upon thirty So that I do not despair of our being able to meet successfully the altered — 
state of things, whichin all probability, the future will bring, because I think by better — 
cultivation we can grow as much grain upon a less area, and have the remainder of the — 
land upon which to raise stock, thus giving us the opportunity to increase the number, — 


and improve the quality of the latter. 
OeriNIon AS TO DRAINAGE. 


To Mr. Dryden.—I do not think it is necessary to attempt any refined system of 
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draining—what in England would be called thorough drainage—in this country, neither _ 


do I think it would generally pay. In England, and I have no doubt it has proved profit- 


able there, the system is to run drains up and down a field at uniform distances, with little _ 


reference to what parts may be specially wet, or comparatively dry, but in this country L 
think we should first aid nature in draining. Nature is the first drainer, and we should 
avail ourselves of the means she places within our reach, such as clearing out creeks, and 
facilitating the natural egress of water by surface furrows and deep ditches. 


VALUE OF DRAINAGE TO A FARMER. 


To Mr. Dymond.—The value of drainage to a farm depends much upon the capability” 


of the soil, and its marketable value. Good soils that are wet repay expenditure for 
drainage much more rapidly than moderate or poor soils in a similar condition. I cer 
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tainly would not recommend our farmers to go into any stereotyped system of drainage, 
such as that in vogue in many parts of the old country, both because they have not the 
requisite capital, and because I do not think the land in general requires it. I do not 


mean that if we drain, even what may be regarded as adry field, we shall not improve it, 
but that the idea that we shall make it injuriously drier, is fallacious, 


DrainaGE Provipina Morsturs. 


I remember in clearing up the old University Park, in Toronto, where the soil in many 
places was very wet, we had a number of drains made, and the ground afterwards sown with 
grass seed, and wherever these drains were put, through dry as well as wet ground, the earth 
having been moved and the moisture getting in when the grass seed was sown, little belts 
of green might afterwards be seen all through the driest summers for many years, indicat- 
ing that we need not fear over-draining, so far as bringing the land into a good state for 
the sustentation of crops is concerned. There is, of course, a limit beyond which expen- 
diture cannot be profitably carried. 


DeptH oF DRAINS. 


To Mr. Malcolm.—The depth of drains should vary according to the nature of the 
‘soil, and the source of wetness. In Canada, where frosts often deeply affect the ground, 
probably three feet would be about the proper depth, and on very wet, porous land per- 
haps deeper. In England when we commenced draining on a large scale more than 
half.a century ago, the orthodox depth was about thirty inches, but that was soon found 
too shallow, and we rushed to the other extreme, and put in drains four or five feet deep, 
which was found exceedingly expensive and did not pay. In Canada, where the water to 
be taken away percolates into the ground from the surface, I would not put down any 
drains less than three feet deep. Where the water comes from a spring, the best way 
is of course to tap the spring to the requisite depth in the most economical manner. 


Tine Draws Best—BrusHwoop, 


_ Where access can be had to potteries, the best material to put into drains is the tile 
or pipe ; it will be found cheapest in the end and most to be depended upon. But it is 
‘surprising how long even brushwood drains will endure, and what good they will do in 
certain soils. In-England’I was personally aware of a case where drains kept open and 
did good service for thirty years, and where nothing had been used in laying them down 
‘but heather. ‘The heather would of course decompose in a few years, and yet the drains 
remain open. ‘The soil was a stiff stubborn clay, and the field had been kept in pasture 
all the time. If it had been ploughed, I doubt whether the drains would have lasted so 
long. eat 
P Brick Drains. 


| Many years ago we had to lay drains in University Park and could obtain no pipes 
or tiles, or anything of that kind, so we used ordinary bricks, hollowed out, placing one 
over the other, but wherever there was shifting ground or quicksands, though the bricks 
were laid with great care, in two or three years the drains became useless, 


Box DRalIns, 


If you have a box drain, so long as the joints keep tight, and do not allow the sand 
to get in, of course the drain will continue in good order, but where quicksands exist it 
requires the greatest care to keep them out of the drain. Wherever water will go, these 
impalpable particles will go too, and by subsiding obstruct the current. 


PRECAUTIONS IN THE CASE OF QUICKSANDS. | 
| In light soils, especially when quicksand occurs, the joints of the pipes should be 
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secured by what are called collars, but in ordinary cases tough sod laid over with care will 
answer the purpose. In tenacious clays, particularly, it will materially improve the fune 


tion of drains, m rapidly carrying off superfluous water, to cover the tiles with porous — 
earth, gravel, spray, or bushes, a foot in thickness, and the necessity cannot be too strongly — 


4 


urged of systematically examining and keeping open their outlets, the neglect of which 


will be certainly disastrous. 


UNIFORMITY OF FALL. rh 


i 


In England, of course the winters are wet, the ground often soft, and draining can | 


then be carried on, but here we have not the same opportunities during that season. If 
the land is wet when the drain is being dug, of course you can see the flow of the water. 
and a spirit level may be unnecessary, otherwise that useful instrument should always be 
brought into requisition. Great care should be taken to have uniformity of fall. When 
draining was first gone into in England, hundreds of miles of drains were rendered worth-. 
less, from want of attention to this point. If the bottom of the drain is not uniform, 
there is a tendency in the lower portions to silt up, and consequently to impair the contin- 


uity of the drain. ; 
DRAINING IN UNEVEN GROUND. : 


Qf course I do not mean that, in a large field, where the surface is uneven, the depth. 
of the drain should be uniform. I think a drain three feet or three feet and a half is suf- 


ficiently deep, even in the higher parts of the field, but I am not an advocate of too great: 
an inclination. Water does not require to run too rapidly through a drain ; it will be apt 


to get out at the joints and work out a side channel. Unless the bottom of the drain ig 


y 


uniform, if anything happens, say certain parts get silted up, it produces a series of tem- _ 


porary springs, and the drain becomes a nuisance instead of a benefit 


EFFECT oF UNEVENNESS IN DRarns. i 


Water that is in motion holds the particles of mud in mechanical suspension, and as 


Boon as it comes to a place where the inclination is less than previously, there is a danger 
of the mud being deposited and the drain becoming obstructed and useless, I think it 
quite impossible to lay down any system of the allocation of drains that will meet with 
the varying conditions of soil and surface. Unless a field were personally examined, both 


as to its surface and as to the source of wetness, it would not be possible to say how the? 


drains should be dug in the most efficient and economical manner, 
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CARE AS TO OuTLET NECESSARY, 2 


The fact that too many of the drains laid down by the farmers of this country 


become of little or no use after a few years, may be accounted for by neglect of the out- — 


lets. I observed a farm that had been pretty. well under-drained a dozen years ago, but 
from neglect of the outlets several of the drains had silted up, and a series of little springs. 
had been formed in parts of the fields after heavy raius. q 


‘ 


Mote DRalInina. 


We found this a great objection to mole draining in the old country many years 
ago. This system was only adapted to wet clay subsoils. In order to make a mole drain 
furrows were drawn with a suitable plough, on the share point of which was fixed a piece of 
iron shaped like the animal mole, thus pressing out the clay on alli sides, and leaving an — 
aperture for the discharge of water. The difficulty with this kind of drain was that ite 
was too shallow and frequently falling in, and in a great many instances, where not pro- — 
perly executed, it did in a little while more harm than good. Drains of this character, 
on account of their shallowness, would be soon destroyed by the action of frost in this 
country. 
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_ErrectT or SUBSOILING. 


- To Mr. Dymond.—It can be laid down as a rule, upheld by all the experience I 
have ever had, and by all that I know »n the matter, that subsoiling or deep ploughing on 
land that requires draining does no good, but rather harm. The proper method to follow 
is to drain the land one year, and the next to cultivate it deeper, or subsoil it. I have 
had a good deal of experience in the cold, wet, clays of England, and that is a rule I 
have universally found beneficial. 


CANADIAN SUBSOILING 


| Where land has been cultivated in a shallow and imperfect manner, it has been found 
‘safer and more beneficial to adopt deeper cultivation by degrees, and much in this respect 
will depend on the depth of the soil and the character of the subsoil. I have seen great 
losses sustained, particularly in the old country, from the neglect of this precaution. As 
a rule, cultivation in Canada has been and stillis, too shallow, but I have observed of late 
years, among our advancing farmers, a tendency to plough deeper, to the depth in some 
‘instances of eight or nine inches, the work executed in a superior manner, attended by 
satisfactory results. The subsoil plough is beginning to attract attention, and its oper- 
ation in dry land has, I believe, been generally beneficial. 

To Mr. Dryden.—By subsoiling, I do not mean trenching or bringing the subsoil to 
the surface, but merely loosening it. 


| “i EXHAUSTED. SoILs. 


With regard to the exhaustion of soils, I would say that if a soil is really and abso- 
lutely exhausted, that is, if it. contains scarcely any of the mineral constituents which 
plants require, in a new country where land is cheap, and produce low, it would be a 
very unprofitable business to attempt to restore it. Such a soil would be worthless as 


a gift. 


EXHAUSTION OFTEN ONLY PARTIAL. 


| _ Fortunately, exhaustion in most cases is only relative, and admits of a great number 
of degrees. A great deal of the land said to be worn out and exhausted, is only ex- 
hausted perhaps to the depth of three or four inches, and you will generally find that 
land of this kind has been cultivated ’in a very shallow way, and that the subsoil may 
contain a storehouse of plant food which has scarcely been reached at all. 


REMEDIAL MEASURES. 


_.. In cases of this kind, deeper ploughing, judicious manuring, and care not to over-crop, 
will in time bring the scil back to its original fertility. But where land has become 
thoroughly exhausted, unless it possesses more than mere farming value, it seems almost 
aseless to attempt to make restoration a profitabe operation. 


WASTE OF BARN-YARD MANURE. 


As to manures, the conclusion I arrived at when in the habit of going through the 
sountry in past years, was that ifthe absolute naked truth could be got at in any way, it 
would be found that the manurial power of our barn-yard dung from exposure and want 
of care loses, at least, 25 or 30 per cent. of its value. If we look at the worth of the 
manure thus wasted, its loss cannot be regarded as other than a national calamity. I 
would say, however, that during the long period that I have known this country, there 
has been of late considerable improvement among many of our farmers in this respect. 
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Loss or Liquip Manure | 


Somehow or other, a large proportion of our barn-yards are placed near creeks or small 
bodies of water—presumably for convenience in watering the stock—and very much of 
the liquid manure, the most valuable part, escapes into these creeks or bodies of water, | 
and so is lost. If our barn-yard manure were properly cared for, and not exposed to the | 
drenching of untroughed roofs, it would be much more valuable than it is now ; it would | 
be worth thousands, perhaps millions, of dollars more than under its present treatment. 
It should be kept under cover, if possible, and a very little attention would prevent a. 
great deal of the present waste, not only in quantity, but particularly in quality. 


TREATMENT OF MANURE 


To Mr. Dymond.—I would recommend that where black muck soil, or any vegetable. | 
porous matter, can be readily got, a bed of such material be formed as a foundation, and” 
the dung heap be placed upon it, after the former has been exposed to the drying influence: 
of the sun and air. The heap should also be surrounded with a wall two or three feet. 
high, and with this dry absorbent substance, which is alsoa manure in itself, the value of 
the manure heap would be much enhanced. 


Lanp PuAsteR AS AN ABSORBENT, 


Land plaster is a very valuable substance, and ought to be in every barn-yard, not. 
only for the purpose of absorbing the liquid portion of manure, but also because it has a 
tendency to fix the volatile alkali, which is injurious to animals in confined structures. 
The ammonia that escapes from a close, ill-ventilated, stable during the year is very 
hurtful to the eyes of horses, and to their general health, and by sprinkling upon the 
floor a little sulphate of lime or plaster, a great deal of this vapour would be converted 
into sulphate of ammonia, which does nor readily decompose or evaporate, and is in itself 
a valuable manure. The same remark would apply to the manure heap. | 


Makina A CoMPost, 


I have always advocated the composting of our barn-yard manure to a considerable 
extent, and as you are building your heap to sprinkle upon it a little sulphate of lime, or 
common salt, which I think would be more useful in-that way than if applied by itself. 


Loss oF THE Most VALUABLE PORTION. 


I do not think that barn-yard manure loses so much of its power by exposure, during 
the winter as many people imagine, for decomposition in a cold, dry, atmosphere takes 
place very slowly, and sometimes not at all; but the trouble is that when the frost breaks 
up and the spring rain come it gets thoroughly drenched and the most valuable portion of 
it—the salts—become solvent and are carried away. Therefore I shouldalways, where it can 
be carried out, prefer to plough it in rather than leave it exposed on the fields during 
winter, This thought also occurs to me. 


FERMENTATION DESTRUCTIVE TO SEEDS. 


There is no doubt that the seeds of a great many weeds are carried out on to the 
farm with barn-yard manure. How far fermentation of manure would destroy these; 
seeds I cannot positively say, but I have reason to think that it would destroy a large 
proportion of them, and for this reason I would prefer fermented to green manure. But: 
these rules are somewhat general in their character, and it requires skill in farming an? 
knowledge in practice to put them into efficient operation under varying conditions. | 
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Forestry AN Important Supsncr. 


I will not take up the time of the Commission by offering any remarks on the subject 

_ of forestry, further than to say that I believe the preservation of our forests to be a 

matter worthy of the gravest consideration, both of our Legislature and of practical men. 

‘During my residence in Ontario I have seen forests entirely destroyed; farms of 200 or 
800 acres, may now be found, having scarcely sufficient wood for domestic purposes, 


Kerr up tHe Lanp AND PRESERVE THE TIMBER. 


I think that care should be taken by a man who has a farm to clear up, not only to 
edopt a system of cultivation by which he can keep up its productive powers—for I do not 
calh that good farming, however much money may be made or large crops be grown, 
which leaves the land eventually in a deteriorated condition—but also to be careful to 
leave a portion of the woods on the north and west sides of the farm, which would not 
only serve as a shelter to animals, but increase the productiveness of the land. 


REPLANTING—SEconp GRowTH. 


I am aware that we cannot in general leave the old forest trees, but if we were to 
clear out at the north and west sides of the farm the decayed trees, and replant with 
young ones, and encourage the second growth, my impression is—and I have seen it done 
and can therefore speak from observation—that great good might be effected. 


- WIND-BREAKS—SHADE BELTS—EVERGREENS, 


Ifa little more attention were paid by our well-to-do farmers in planting small 

shrubberies and ornamenting and sheltering their grounds and homesteads by deciduous 
and evergreen trees, it would add greatly to the beauty of our landscapes, and, I think, 
would be highly conducive to the health and comfort, both of the inmates of the house, 
and of the domesticated animals. 


THE ONLY ReEMEpDy, 


To Mr. Dryden.—When the old trees have been indiscriminately cut down, and the 
forest. converted into arable land, I really see no remedy but replanting on a limited scale, 
and I think it might be profitably done if trees wero planted with a view to economic 
purposes as well as shelter. Besides it is contended that the wholesale destruction of our 
native forest must have an injurious effect on climate, by producing extremes unfavourable 
to health and the products of the soil. 


Raisinc Trees rrom Seconp GROWTH. 


| Lo Mr. Dymond.—The question of raising trees from second growth is a practical 
one, and I am aware of at least one instance in which the plan was successful. About 
thirty years ago I was staying a few days with a farmer in Prince Edward County, who 
Was clearing up eight or ten acres of bush and burning it. Three or four acres were cov- 
ered with second growth maple, and I persuaded him to leave that for the purposes of a 
sugar bush. He did so, and now it is one of the most beautiful little Sugar bushes you 
can find in Ontario. This, of course, could only be done where the maple is the predomi- 
nant wood. 
an AGRICULTURAL Epucarion. 


| i Agricultural education is the next topic on which I will say a few words. Iam very 
happy to have lived to an age when a system of agricultural education has not only been 
‘Inaugurated, but I believe, firmly established in this Province. 
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THirTy-THREE YEARS AGO. 


I came out here with a view to the promotion of agricultural education, but on m 
arrival I found the country was not ripe for it, and that the only chance to give it 
status here was the establishment of a Chair of Agriculture in the University. It wag 
long time before that could be done, owing to the dissensions and divisions as to what shoul 
be done with King’s College. At that time there was only one Agricultural College i 
England, recently established in Cirencester, though there may have been a few in Gei 


many and other parts of Europe. 
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AGRICULTURAL EpucaTioN 1N ENGLAND. | 
The great objection to the establishment of agricultural colleges in England was the 

the people there had a better system of agriculture, and the produce per acre was fa 
greater than in those countries where these schools were inaugurated, and this convictio 
no doubt operated against the istroduction of systematic agricultural education in th 
Mother Country to a great extent. I had three hundred acres offered me just outsid 
the boundary of the city of Toronto at a very low rate, which I had some thoughts « 
buying and cultivating in a scientific manner, in accordance with modern practices o 
my own responsibility, the loss or profit to be borne or enjoyed by myself. Ifthe schem 
had been carried out we should have had a system of practical instruction in connectio 
with the theoretical teaching in the University, and my impression is that we can gis 
no complete agricultural education apart from practice. | 


| 

INSTRUCTION MUST BE PRACTICAL, | 
I do not mean to say that instruction in schools or colleges may not be useful ; I hay 

no doubt it is, but to be thorough, we must combine science with practice, and I am ver 
glad to say that we have now an institution in this Province which I have no doubt tk 
country will sustain, the equal of anything of the kind on this continent, and which | 
liberally supported, I believe will be surpassed by no institution of an analogous naval 
either in Europe or America. | 
| 

| 


LIBERAL AID NECESSARY. 


What is wanted is that the Legislature should grant more liberal supplies for i 
maintenance, especially with a view to extend and perfect its scientific teaching and tk 
laboratory appliances. We have also a School of Practical Science in Toronto, which lik: 
wise requires additional aid to enable it to carry on its work in the most efficient manne. 
A necessary amount of additional apparatus and appliances for prosecuting original r 
search, and for illustrating the practical application of scientific principles to the variot 
pursuits of life might be readily procured by a grant of a few thousand dollars. ‘The 
we, as Canadians, would be placed upon an equal footing with our American neighbou: 
in the prosecution of science and the enlargement of its boundaries. | 


ORNAMENTAL PLANTING ON ScHooL Lots. 


Another thought has occurred to me. We have now a large number of good stor 
and brick school-houses throughout the country, but asa general thing, their surroun 
ings are by no means inviting. I think that not only should every school-house be sw 
rounded by a decent fence, but that it should have attached to it in country places a sma’ 
ornamental plantation, and a piece of land for the purpose of raising flowers and plan’ 
of various kinds for purposes of illustrative teaching. I think that surroundings ‘ 
such a kind would not only foster in the young mind a taste for the beautiful in natur 
but that they would help to create a liking for agricultural and horticultural pursuits thi 
might be followed out in after life. | 


[Professor Buckland. | | 
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A GENERAL AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


_ I would in this way introduce the germ of agricultural education into our public 
schools. Jam very well aware of the danger now-a-days, of attempting to teach too much; 
there is that to be looked at. There must be a greater division of labour, and we must 
not only have better teachers, and in order to do that we must pay them better. Our. 
trouble and outlay for these purposes would be repaid in a dollar sense and doubly repaid 
in refining and improving the tastes and the habits of our children. I consider one of the 
great advantages to be gained at the College at Guelph, besides the scientific and practical 
knowledge obtained there, to be the means which it places within the reach of the pupils 
of going on to higher degrees of knowledge, and the elevating tendency which it will have 
upon their tastes and character in after life. 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES AND SHOWS. 


Lo Mr. Dryden.—The next and last subject upon which the Commission requested 
my views, is that of Agricultural Societies and Exhibitions, grants to the same, Provincial 
Bureau of Agriculture, etc. Now these are complex and involved questions, and time will 
only admit of the briefest allusion to them. I can, however, state in a few words, my 
honest convictions. I should be extremely sorry to see the Commission . take up these very 
_ complicated matters at this, its last meeting, with a view to anything like legislation by the 
_ Government during the coming session of the Legislature. 


Tue ProvinciaAL ASSOCIATION. 


_ With regard to the Provincial Association, there is a feeling getting -up against it. 
How far this feeling is justified by the facts I do not at present presume to say, but there 
is always a danger when any excitement gets up of its going too far, and that people will 
be led more by sentiment and prejudice than by enlightened conviction. I think we are 
probably moving towards a crisis when the whole question of these societies, Provincial, 
County and Township, will have to be gone into. 


DELIBERATE CONSIDERATION NECESSARY. 


It ought to be gone into when the time arrives in a proper spirit, and nothing should 
be done hastily, or without ascertaining fully the views and wishes of the farmers and 
manufacturers of the country. I have no reason to think that the Government would 
undertake to make momentous changes of any sort on its own responsibility, and I think 
it would be unwise for it to do so. I hope, therefore, that whatever is done in these re- 
spects in future will be done with deliberation, and that we shall have a chance of getting 
something better than we have already got. Having been connected with the Pro- 
vincial Association since its very inception, I may state my conviction that it has done 
good and honest work. The time may be come when it can be improved. and I say at 
once, let it be improved, and the other societies too. But I hope that no crude measures 
may be brought forward in any case, and I think this Commission, now that its term of 
sitting has drawn to a close, has acted very wisely in refraining from going into the sub- 
ject, seeing that it was impossible for it to do so thoroughly at the present time. 


THE Goop Done. 


_ With all the imperfections that may attach to the Provincial and other Agricul- 
- tural Societies, no one, I think, capable of forming a deliberate opinion on the subject, 
Bat must admit that they have done incalculable good, not only to the Agricultural, but 
also to the other industries of the Province. 


GEO. BUCKLAND. 
[Professor Buckland.] 
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PROFESSOR BROWN’S EVIDENCE. 


WitiiamM Brown, Professor of Agriculture and Farm Superintendent of the Ontario | 


Agricultural College, and a member of the Commission, examined. 


VARIETIES OF FaLL AND SPRING WHEAT. 


To Mr. Dryden.—The varieties of winter wheat grown in my district at present, are 
Clawson, Scott, Gold Medal, Red Chaff, and Fultz. The variety of spring wheat is White 
Russian, which is doing remarkably well. When I speak of my district, I speak of one 
900 feet above the level of Lake Ontario, and I judge that what does well there would do 


well in most other parts of the Province. The Lost Nation is so similar in every respect 


to the White Russian that I believe they are practically the same. 


CaUSES OF FAILURE OF WHEAT Crop. 


The principal causes of the failure of the wheat crop which have come under my ex- 
perience, have been, the Hessian fly, the wire worm, the joint worm, and the midge, along 


with rust to a very large extent, and a weather blight, which at times comes over our 


spring wheat particularly, in June or the beginning of July. Iam not prepared to say 
what that blight is. Another cause of failure in fall wheat is winter-killing. 


CAUSES OF SUCCESS. 


The principal cause of success, I may say generally, is good farming, but in detail, I 
think the causes are, strict attention to rotation in cropping; the judicious use of well-made 
farmyard manure, the cultivation of roots, and abundant shelter; but I am afraid the 
exercise of these causes of success will not prevent the operation of the causes of failure 
which I have mentioned. 


SALT AS AN ANTIDOTE—INCREASED YIELD OF WHEAT, 


I am not prepared to say definitely whether the use of salt has proved to be an anti- 
dote to any of the evils named. I am of opinion that the yield of wheat is steadily on 
the increase in the older portions of the Province, largely by reason of more root grow- 
ing and cattle raising. 


Forest PRoTEcTION TO FALL WHEAT. 


Ihave not had much personal experience with respect to the protection afforded by 


forests to fall wheat ; but I believe that, in the northern portion of the Province, fall 
wheat is more successful than in the southern portions, simply because of the greater pro- 


tection afforded by a greater bush area. The fact cannot be impressed too strongly upon 


our farmers that the country has been over-cleared of forest. 


WHEAT ON CLOVER Sop. 


I have tried the experiment of turning over a clover sod for a seed bed for fall wheat 
but with failure. Not only is there danger of having a subsoil which is too open in cer- 
tain seasons, but such a seed bed renders the plant more liable to insect attack. 


DeEcIDED Virews—A RovTaTion FOR THE WHOLE PROVINCE. 


On the treatment of land in preparing it for a spring or fall wheat crop, I hold 
rather decided views. I have adopted a rotation of crops, which I think is applicable to 
the whole Province ; and although I have not been very successful in raising fall wheat, 
by reason of our high elevation and greater exposure to the atmosphere, in spring wheat, 
which does not require the same amount of protection, my success has been very marked 
indeed. 


[Professor Brown. ] 


Roration aT THE GUELPH Farm. 

The rotation we follow on the farm, after breaking up the sod, is:—Ist, peas; 2nd 
fall wheat, spring wheat, or oats, according to condition of soil; 3rd, roots, which should 
bear the ,manure for the whole rotation ; 4th, barley or wheat, seeded with grasses and 
clovers ; 5th hay ; 6th, hay or pasture, aceording to conditions ; and, 7th year, pasture. 

THe Amount oF Manure Usep, 


The amount of manure per acre, is fifteen loads of barn-yard manure, 300 lbs. of bone 


dust, 250 Ibs. of salt, 200 Ibs. of gypsum, and 300 lbs. of mineral superphosphate. It has 


been our regular practice to use these quantities for the last five years—all mixed together 
and applied at one time. 


CALCULATIONS AS TO Cost oF Crops. 


In speaking of the cost of producing certain crops under a given system of rotation, 


during a series of years, we require careful figuring, and a sound handling of the facts 
that guide the science and practice of our profession, especially with reference to the con- 
duct of plants and their food as regulated by weather, soil, and management. 


AN Unsounp MeEtnop. 


There can be no more unsound method of arriving at this than the common one of 
debiting cultivation, seed, manuring, and the cost of harvesting and marketing, and then 


erediting the realized quantity of crop. 


CALCULATIONS AS TO Crops on ViraGIn Soin. 


The only case in which such a method can be reasonably applied is that of cropping 
upon virgin land which is insensibly impoverished during a number of years, and which 


requires no form of manuring ; but even in this example, the economist must recognize the 


fact that the soil does diminish in power. 


DEALING WITH OLD DTanp. 


We have, however, to deal with land that has been regularly cultivated for the past. 
twenty years at least—land, therefore, now regularly yoked to systematic rotation of 
crops, and supposed to be representative of the older cultivated lands of Ontario, both as. 
regards physical condition, natural richness, and modes of cultivation. The first thing, 
therefore, to be considered is the rotation, and the next, the average quantity of crops. 
from a number of fields during a period of years. 


THe ActuaL Propuce UnpErR THE RorarTion. 


I have given the rotation, and now I wish to record the actual produce under that 
rotation for the last five years, from 1876 to 1880 inclusive, The average produce per 
acre has been as follows :— 


Peas tabtaldnadinh nb wlcipal aromas dukes wild areub clare dead Howe, ae: 30 Bushels. 
Sprmg Weg -..\ Ss chiome se-ablon iets wolliad bas coat, 17 § 
Fall Weheaticg\t. aco lS ame -eo¢,-veirare de divedehaN <a 35 Ff 
Oars. CAIRO. voy iv no oe euun es peoeseIOd ecitied bith wise 4] 4 
ESS CI, LS. 20. BRIE OR ROE St ROKR e me OGRE 20 2 725 - 
ParHpips, P7006, os LS OI OR BEI 8 614 a 
DAP EASTEY by SH PTS LEPY Mess, foe Sree Lh Bwwodlus o.2 540 + 
IOUALOGS...coy Pirate a ok ot RRS ERS Ae. Ear T be yt ON 165 “ 
Barley Ler, ee PRE Ts Mee cee oS et Oe Pe ey MARS BE 24 “s 
By hele Soares One ton and four-fifths of a ton, weighed when it is taken in, 
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Tue MANURE ALL APPLIED To Root Crop. 


All the manure allowed for the seven years, is applied to the root crop, and should be 
sufficient to supply all that is needed for the various crops of the rotation. 


Ck 


APPORTIONMENT TO RESPECTIVE CRops. | 


It is plain, therefore, that the cost of manure must not be charged to the roots alone, . 
but must be apportioned to what experiment has shown to be the average feeding volume | 
of each, proportionate to time, soil, season, and management thereof. 


Any INCREASED VALUE OF LAND TO BE ESTIMATED. 


If there be any residue of manurial value, or what may be called increased value of | 
land from such management on the expiration of the seventh year—the same should be | 
considered in the future balance sheet, either in taking inventory of capital account, the | 
original investment in the purchase of the land, or increasing the credit of the coming — 


succession of crops. 
Suprerion Brain WoRK. 


I am not prepared to allow directly for superior brain work in the management of a — 
farm, because I am not prepared to leave the management of a farm to brains alone ; soit 
it should be argued that any of these crops should be debited to such superior manage- 
ment, I beg to note that the general result will embrace this in the septennial balance — 


sheet by the inventory indicated. 


Our work is now, therefore, very simple, and I will now give you the cost of the work | 


| 

| 

| 

: 

Cost oF THE WorK. 

on the various crops :— | 
| 

| 


Common ploughing of stubble............ essere eee ees $1 50 per acre. 
Common ploughing of sod........ +. eee cere eee eens hide hs $ 
Gang-ploughing..... OE RY Te Pe a oS ey is Rrorrihe p 0 75 vy 
Harrowing; ONCCs,.jwisiie sence! sath deidshwokes O8 ? 0 20 ss 
Cultivating, once (grubbing) ....-+ 1. ee ee eee eee eee 1 00 ph 
Rolling jOnces sat bestnerites ater nie toceviadiemnlede we 0 20 2 | 
HR OSG ehOCLNG, ORCC ot best ies Eoceln: « inaaaalacinr aoe ated aes 0 50 “ | 
Hand hoeing, once, taking am average........ +. s+seeees 2 25 | 
Drilling, with single plough........se.. eect teense 0 75 i. | 
Root sowing, with ari, oo cies nee temaue co 0 35 | 
Grain sowing, with drill... 2. .eweie eee ee te ee de es 0 25 x | 
Hauling and spreading farm-yard manure, fifteen loads... .. 3 79 2: | 
Sowing artificial manures... ...... 0. eee ee eee eee 0 25 : | 
Harvesting wheat, oats, or barley, including mowing, bind- | 
ing, shocking, and hauling............ cee eeeee ee 2 25 ss 
Harvesting peas, pulling and hauling................4. Laghb sf | 
Topping, harrowing, and hauling mangolds or turnips.... 8 50 PS | 
Pulling, topping, and hauling carrots............+-- Pre a | 
Ploughing, gathering, and hauling potatoes..... ok sae aes 4 | 


Cost oF Propucina Eacu Crop. | 


T shall now give you, from actual experience, the cost of producing the different kinds» 
of crops, together with the amount they realize, showing the profit derived from each. | 
Beginning with 

[Professor Brown. | 
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Roots, 

Fall ploughing once, spring ploughing with gang once, grub- 

bing twice, harrowing twice, and rolling twice, costs.. $4 05 per acre, 
Manure (farmyard), fifteen loads..............-...00. $19 50 . 
yO00 lbs. of bone disitys 24 Beye ng eh SAW oeconstaruccenetss © 3 4 00 - 
Z00"Ebs. ‘of saltee coos yest htewevetes av are HBA FOL OV OLIGO es 
200 Ibs. of. gypsum issn cetey Or Sine to goryogaiasd Ps 
pUD Ibe..of superphosphatoty ts 6.0 0000450 a44ene » 0,480 ie 
Cost of distributing manures......0. 00.0 ..0000 cece. 4 00 x 

Altogether for manure. v9 #8, 8:90eid TP lo Gory puatare to BBhai 6 
Horse hoeing twice, hand hoeing twice, drilling, cost of seed 

and seeding, and harvesting............cceccssecs EOx.005 inte 
Total cost of producing mangolds or turnips..... 0 ....6. $53 00 


How To CHARGE THE Cost oF THE MANURE. 


In regard to the only debateable part of this statement—the apportionment of the 

manures used—I go upon the plan adopted by Dr. Laws, of England, who has been experi- 

menting in this respect for the last forty years, and there is no doubt that in adopting 

_ his data, we have something very reliable. I now, therefore, proceed to give you some- 
_ thing to be credited to this $53. 


Credit # of unexhausted farm-yard manure ............. $15 60 
Ph) OF SPECIAUMEANULS sh hr\ Nich wale: 2s Te ERROR DD 3 6 90 
$22 50 
| ‘allowance for extra cultivation of roots, in view of 
| future crops: 7h), PRE TROT HEME, 10, OL TOG 2 50 
| Spee OS DCD NG Ol CISION yes te oe hs 2 00 
Toth eresraeieri 2: Uae 28 «yee 20 Bae “$2750 
To be deducted from ..... See cate eS sb ee to 53 00 
Leaving as the actual cost of an acre of mangolds or turnips $25 50 
The value of an average crop of mangolds or turnips, 670 
bublelss ary centyris rt... i eee oo ~~ 60.30 
Profit per acre ict to aa Ole $34 80 


VALUE OF THE TURNIP TOPs. 


If I were to credit the crop with what is left of the tops of turnips, which are said 
to be equal to what is taken off the soil in the bulbs, the result would show a greater 
profit still, although I will not go that length. 


Cost oF GRAIN OROPS. 


The cost of producing the various grains per acre is .as follows :— 


W HEAT. 


Fall ploughing, gang-ploughing, harrowing, seed and seed- 
ing, rolling, harvesting, threshing, and preparing for 


piarlcott fncide wih Seitee tote We Pes arem Or ciency) $8. 35 
Debit value of manures, half of residue ................ 12 50 
POLAT COSUV. sretatate conemeee aem ees Scone $20 85 
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rr 
Value of average crop of 35 bushels of wheat, at $1.15...... $40 25 
Value of 14 tons straw at $5 ....-.cceceseseeeeseseeeren tere es ers ees ‘Cau lone 
Wheat, profit per acre....... ..--++++- os Sr ds $26 90 
Oats. | 
Work as above for wheat.......cccccceccereererreeceerec tee cee see tee $8 35 
One-third proportion of manure LOSIAUE...+.0e se reereeseeree res 8 33 
Total, cOStaUAD cos. dea oaalevmdt's +> aries chaser aee anes $16 68: 
Value of average crop of 41 bush 6 40 Cisse trac ae 5 
lue of 2 tons straw, at $6... eter, da) ootcs anil Gaishete dla ol a es9.d0 
Value o 0 oun 
Oats, profit Per ACLE.....seeseecee se ceeseesreree eee $11 72. 
BARLEY. 
Work as above for wheat or O8ts......ccseecserserse cee cee ree seeeee $8 35: 
One-fourth proportion of manure residUe ........+---++ssesseees 6 25. 
Total cost.. Fe aE cart «thes $14 60 
Value of average crop of 39, Hushols. ‘ak 65 cents Se nee. ari t het 320 80 
Value of one ton Of StLaw......ccceeseereereoccererree ce teeseeceeces 3 50 
24 30 
Barley, proiiv per acre. ....sa cue cepa s $9 70: 
Hay. 
Mowing, making, and hauling .........-.0-s 000s eeee es $1 50 
One- fourth proportion Of manure residue 2. 1.'./.ceeists prs . 6 50 
POCRLIOOSU ad v's slate sien oo oe eee Ss ee $8 00 
Value of 14 tons of hay, at $10 wats a wt alae ee Rn ote ‘ $18 00 
Hay sprolit per ACTE . 2... % oer sin aictrints ates $10 00 
PEAS, 
Sod-ploughing, seed and sowing, and harvesting ....... . $5 25: 
Umemhausted MUMULe rs nee. st ccs ales 6 rust eiere eines Utes : 3 00 
Potalweost: aogs eanihessnics pat Base ae = $8 25: | 
Value of 30 bushels of peas at 60 cents ..............6- $18 00 
Value of 14 tons of pea straw, at BD 0.6... ce cee eee 7 50 
25 50 | 
Peas, profit per a@red shades cs dere lbists ¢ $17 25: | 
CARROTS. | 
Cost of cultivation, as for mangolds and turnips.........-. $48 86 
GS iq DAT VGSUINGH + Alin, severe be hddp Sly el are CaO So iat aul led 8 00 | 
Total OOSt: <. WeemeMNetis 6 «6 0% cvs teeters $56 86 | 
Oredig apex Wasted MAnures vey tac tie css gavicee ee tet 25 00 | 
PUCUIERL COSU:. att chatirc eas ¢ om sree een nee $31 86 | 
Value of average crop of 540 bushels, at 15 cents........ 8l 00 p 
Carrots, prone Per AChG. ss om cuss ataee stele $49 14 | 
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POTATOES 
Cost of cultivation as in other root crops .......eceee. ‘ $48 86 
ORV MIMALVOSHODe co en. or Sab eens esse ERO 5 50 
Tot crite ett eee ne $54 36 
Credit unexhausted manures ioe s0 0-0 ce ore oe hale ie dies 25 00. 
BA CUA COSUMMMENE vis bites sry cal cvie uke tre : $29 36 
Value of average crop of 165 bushels, at 35 cents....... L 57 75 
Potatoes, profit per acre... ..e.sceee otk $28 39 


CALCULATIONS AS TO MANGOLDS AND TURNIPS. 


In the case of growing mangolds and turnips, fully one half the cost of establishing 
‘them lies in the value of the manure, and one-seventh of the whole cost consists in har- 
vesting. ‘The total value of the crop is equal, almost exactly, to the gross cost of pro- 
‘duction when exhausted manures are not credited, and when these are credited the actual 
cost is reduced one-half, so that we have a net profit nearly equal to this bona fide cost. 
The facts are the same for potatoes, but there is a very high figure in favour of carrots. 


Tue Gratin Crops. 
With grain proper we have :— 


I SS 


| 
| Value of | Profit--with | Profit—with 


First Cost Gross cost. Produce. first cost. gross cost. 
$ c D  GSital. Gu $e $ « $ ec 
EA ee | 8 35 20 85 47 75 | 39 40 26 90 
Bee Pfs 5 LUD Eh, OFT UG 8 35 16 68 | 28 40 | 20 05 11 72 
ee on 8 35 14 60 | 24 30 | 15 95 9 70 
dp si nf eevee is title ate 
: 17 38 | 33 48 | 25 13 16 11 


Bo that were we not to charge the succeeding crops after roots with part of the value of 


_ the manures, the profits would be nearly double in the case of wheat, oats, and barley— 
‘from $16.11 to $25.13. ButI prefer to discuss the subject from the whole course of a 


rotation, and the mean of the results of each class of crop, and not from a particular 
‘Crop. . | 


Actuat Prorits. 


From the abstract it appears that the actual profits from one acre over several years, 
by ten kinds of crops (including mangolds and spring wheat), is $23.50, and it costs 
$19.72 to produce this crop. What, then, is the application of this supposed profit of 
$23.50 per acre ? 


DistRIBUTION OF THE PROFIT. 


In the first place, it is the natural outcome of the sum of $75 originally invested in 
‘land, implements, and horses, and subsequently of the use of labour, implements, manure, 
seed, and skill. We have already debited all these, with the exception of skill, so that 
‘all we have to do is to distribute this profit of $23.50. 


[Professor Brown. ] 
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CHARGES OF INTEREST ON CAPITAL. 


When the regular accountant begins by debiting interest on original investment, and, 
follows with the various charges we have already handled, I am unable to see why it 
should form an actual item in such a form, because the total results, whether of profit or 
loss, is just the interest, or no interest, upon the original investment, and in our case of 
producing crops, may not be all the profit or loss in the management of a farm, as the pro- 
ducer, being also the owner and feeder of the live-stock thereof, has to run another line of 
chances when transferring these crops te the various animals, whether for labour, milk, 
beef, mutton, wool, pork, or household maintenance ; he does not pay rent or interest on 
capital, and thus altogether the farmer is now in possession of crops, valuing in the market 
an average of $20.38 per acre, with which to make further investment. 


PRESERVATION OF FARM-YARD MANURE. 


With reference to the question of manures, and first with reference to the preser- 
vation of farm-yard manure, we should perhaps go further back and inquire as to the best 
mode of making it through the animal system. The best way to preserve it is a matter 
of difference of opinion. My experience goes to show that a very important item in its 
management is covering so as to prevent the rain from washing it. Our practice is, 
simply to put it out in a heap, mixing the horse manure with the cattle manure. 3 


Use or Gyrsum on Farm MANURE. 


In order to save it from too rapid decay, we always have made a point of scattering a — 
quantity of gypsum over the heap. There is nothing so good as to send a pail of gypsum 
around twice a week. ‘This retards too rapid fermentation, and of course adds very much 
to the manurial value of the heap. 


PrevenTING Too Rapip FERMENTATION. 


I need not say anything as to the importance of preserving the liquid manure—of — 
course that adds very much to the value of the heap. One of the best ways to prevent 
too rapid fermentation of the manure is to let the cattle run over to compress it and prevent 
too much air from penetrating it. 


Rorrep ManurE—BRAN. 


I always use farm-yard manure in a rotted state. If we believe what the chemist 
tells us, there is no question but that there is a very large value in bran as.a food for the 
production of manure. There is no better way of putting the idea than by saying that 
the best food makes the best manure. 


SpreciaAL FERTILIZERS— LIME. 


With regard to the use of special fertilizers, lime is generally best on mucky soils 
with grain crops, at the rate of 6,000 lbs. per acre. 


MINERAL PHOSPHATES, 


Mineral phosphates are best on old loamy lands for root crops at the rate of 200 or © 
300 lbs. per acre. 
SALT. 


Salt is best on what are called vegetable soils, both with grain and roots, at the rate’ 
of 300 or 400 lbs. per acre. . 
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GYPSUM. 


Gypsum is most valuable for grasses, on all kinds of soils, at the rate of about 250 lbs. 
per acre. . 
Bone Dust—FIner THE BETTER. 


Bone dust is valuable for roots at the rate of from 200 to 300 lbs. peracre. The 
value of bone dust depends very much upon the way in which it has been manufactured 
—the finer the better, if you want immediate effects. 


THe Use oF FERTILIZERS. 


I am of opinion that these special fertilizers are only required in two cases—first, 
where the land has been exhausted to a large extent, and where there is a desire to in- 
crease its fertility more rapidly than could be done with the use of barn-yard manure ; 
and second, where the land may be very good, but has become what is called lazy, and 
requires some stimulant to assist its vegetation. 


BARN-YARD MANURE THE STAPLE. 


Outside of these two cases, I am of opinion that the farmer, by paying proper atten- 
tion to the making of his barn-yard manure, to the feeding of his cattle, and to the man- 
agement of the manure heap, will have absolutely no need of using special manures. I 
substantially agree, however, with the evidence previously given in favour of these ferti- 
lizers—as to the effects of salt in strengthening the straw, and gypsum in promoting the 
early growth of turnips. 


DRAINAGE—ITS BENEFICIAL EFFECTS. 


I suppose it is unnecessary that I should say much about the advantages of drain- 
age. The proper drainage of land cannot produce drought; it has the very opposite 
effect. Well drained land holds moisture longer than any other land, only it holds it 
evenly. Upon the model farm we have had many practical proofs of the value of drain- 
age. I can now point to fields there from which the removal of what is called superfluous 
water has produced wonderful results. Drainage allows of the free access of air into the 
soil, and renders available material which would otherwise have been useless. 


DRAINAGE ALONE Not SuFFICIENT. 


But drainage cannot stand alone. Many people have the idea that when they have 
drained their land there is nothing more to be done. If drainage is not followed up with 
improved methods of farming it is comparatively useless. When land is properly drained, 
we can get upon it earlier in the spring, and this is a saving of time, labour, and seed. 
much of the seed sown in the spring is destroyed by various causes, and more is destroyed 
by water, and this destruction is avoided by proper drainage. It further assists us in 
pulverizing and cleaning our soils, as well as quicken the action of manures. 


A FALLACY. 


Some people imagine that lime will improve wet lands. There is no greater fallacy. 
You may as well throw water upon wet land as lime. 


FurtHER Goop ReEsutts op DRAINAGE. 


Drainage therefore hastens the harvest. It also increases the nutritive value of 
wheat and other grains. Another valuable effect of it is the removal of the causes of 
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diseases among certain animals. It improves the general health of the district, renders 
the water purer for animals, and altogether effects improvements which cannot be over- 


estimated. 
Cost oF TiLE DRAINING. 


With regard to the cost of draining land, I have a statement giving the cost PER ROD 
of sixteen and a half feet. It is as follows :— 
A SE SIE I EE SS BT I a 


| 
. | Laying | Filling | Cost of | Total 
| Cutting. Tiles. | Drain. | Tiles. Cost. 
radit dtiw sonsidaze didwrsbierite bad aval Fghdpeey ed ae 
$ c. | $594 $c. $ c. $ ¢. 
Four feet drain, with four inch tiles, .......ceceee ce cee’ 0 35 | 05 | 05 0 32 | 0 77 
H | 
Three feet drain, with three inch tiles,...... ..1+ +++. “| 02 | O05 | 04 | 024 | 058. 
Four feet drain, with six inch tiles, ...........0.20 seeeee. | 0 35 | 05 | 05 | 080 | 1 25 
| 


FINANCIAL RESULTS OF DRAINAGE. 


With regard to the increased value and productiveness of land by underdrainage, I 
may say (1) wet land, such as swamps, is ofno agricultural value; (2) half wet land, 


such as meadows, is worth fifty cents per acre in rent ; (3) partially wet land, all over, is 
worth $1.50 per acre ; (4) land wet in spots, to the extent of one-tenth of its area, is 
worth $2.50 per acre ; (5) drained land, or naturally dry land is worth $3.50 per acre. 
Land wet all over will cost $30 an acre to complete, in new townships, therefore, doubling 
the cost of land, and in old ones half the cost. Drainage repays itself in four years, if 
followed up by good farming. 


CATTLE AND BEEF—MILK. 


In speaking of cattle, I presume I should consider the two products, beef and milk. 
I have had considerable experience of the different breeds of cattle, both in the old 
country and in this, and I will endeavour in a few words to give you my opinion of each 
of the principal breeds. 


Tue DURHAM OR SHORTHORN. 


Beginning with the famous Durham or Shorthorns, I would say that either for beef or | 


for milk, I do not think there is anything that can equal them. I say this advisedly, after 
many trials of the different breeds. They may not do so well as some other breeds on poor 
pasture, but for improving other breeds, and for early maturity and weight in itself, 1 do 


not think there is anything in the hands of man at the present time to excel the Shorthorn. | 


Tue HEREFoRD—Its Merits. 


When we speak of the Hereford, we speak of something that does not on the average 
equal the Shorthorn in weight orin early maturity, but we do speak of something that 
will endure hardships better, and thrive better on poor pasture. The Hereford is very 
considerably ahead of the Shorthorn in regard to its value for grazing purposes. We may 
say, therefore, that the Shorthorn is a better stall feeder than the Hereford, and that the 
Hereford is amuch better grazer than the Shorthorn. | 


Tue PoLtLtep ANneus, OR ABERDEEN POLLED. 


There is another beefer—and when speaking of beefers, I think we can only speak of 
three breeds which are of any consequence—Shorthorns, Herefords and what are called 
Aberdeen Polled. 
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WHERE IT Is AND 18 Not EQuaL To THE DURHAM. 


I am very well acquainted with the Aberdeen Polled, andit is well known that for early 
maturing it is equal to the Shorthorn, though not, so far as our experience goes, equal 
to it in improving other breeds or in attaining a greater weight in a certain time, At 
the present time we may call them our second best beefing breed. 


TUBERCULOSIS. 


I am sorry to say that I have had considerable experience with tuberculosis, or ani- 
mal consumption among cattle in Canada, but Ido not find that the Shorthorn is any 
more liable to it than other breeds. We have had cases of it among all breeds except the 
Hereford. With the exception of this disease, which has attacked our cattle considerably, 

we are remarkably free from cattle diseases in this country. 


CaTTLE FoR Mitkinc—THE CANADIAN Cow. 


With regard to cattle for milking purposes, looking to the experience I have had 
during the last ten years, I would say that if I were to select an animal for its milking 


_ properties alone, I would have no hesitation in making choice among the better animals 


of what are called Canadian cows, as against any Ayrshire or Jersey I have ever seen, for 
our province. 


A SHORTHORN GRADE FOR COMBINED PURPOSES. 


But, if I were looking for another line of profit along with milking properties, I 
would have no hesitation whatever in choosing a Shorthorn grade. 


WHAT THE CANADIAN Cow Is. 


It is very difficult indeed to say positively what the Canadian cow 1s. I presume it 
issomething that is not native, but has been brought to this country from the United 
States, probably fifty or sixty years ago and later, and has become mixed with Shorthorn 
blood, and then wandering in the bush, they largely lost their beef properties, but still 
retained their milking properties, which are not so much impaired by in-breeding. So 
that I do not know what to call the Canadian cow exactly, though I fancy it is one-fifth 
or one-sixth Shorthorn, with a spark of Devon and Ayrshire here and there. 


THE AYRSHIRE FIRST AS TO QUANTITY. 


When I speak of the native cows’ milking properties, I do not refer to quantity 
alone, but also to quality. There is no doubt that the Ayrshire is first with regard to 
quantity, although she will not endure the same pasture as the Canadian cow ; but looking 
at all sides of the question, I am convinced from my own experience that a proper choice of 
the Canadian cow is ahead of the Ayrshire for our Province. 


Toe Devons—Ricw MILK But SMALL QuaNTITY. 


The Devon cattle I cannot recommend as equal to the other beefers named unless it 
be for rich milk in moderate quantities. 


A Stow Beerer—Goop ror Draucut PurpossEs. 


The Devon is slower for our purpose of raising beef rapidly for the British market, 
As workers, with strength and endurance, the Devons are first-class animals and they 
are found of large value in clearing our back townships, 

The Commission then adjourned. 
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Toronto, October 27th. 


The Commission resumed at nine o’clock a.M., when Mr. Brown continued his state 
ment as follows :— 


CoMPARATIVE EXPERIMENTS IN MitkK PRODUCTION. 


I desire to lay before the Commission some facts with reference to the value of milk 
from different breeds of cattle, and I wish to speak specially of the pure-bred Ayrshire, 
the pure-bred Shorthorn, the pure-bred Hereford, the pure-bred Aberdeen Polled, the 
Shorthorn grade and the Hereford grade. 


Four THOUSAND ONE HUNDRED OBSERVATIONS, 


I may state that the examination of this question extended over eighty days during 
last winter, and was checked by about 4,100 observations, so that I have no doubt of its 
thoroughness. Notes were taken of the temperature of the stables, the quantity of milk 
by weight and by measure, the specific gravity of the milk previous to settling, the tem- 
perature of the dairy, the duration of the setting, the manner of setting, whether shallow 
or deep, the time given for the cream to rise, the weight of cream removed, the tempera- 
ture of the milk before setting, the quantity of cream tested by tubes, and any difference 
in the condition of the cows during the experiment. J submit a series of illustrations, 
which show/more plainly than I can, the results of the experiment. (See diagram, mserted 
as a fly-sheet.) ; 


Spreciric GRAVITY OF THE MILKS. 


In analyzing this table it is interesting first to notice the difference in what is called 
the specific gravity of the milk from animals of different breeds, as well as from ‘differ- 
ent animals of the same breed. If the lactometer is a true indicator of the weight of 
milk relatively to distilled water, and if weight indicates thickness or creaminess, then 
the higher the figures in the first column the richer should be the milk. In this example’ 
we have 


Pike ‘AberdeentiPollafirstath wie PEL Ge OSB. PIGS NIE TO 111:0 
The-sHeretord ‘Grade secondcatby Aytel FO .. HaUn. 8, OS SARA 106°0 
The Shorthorn Grade and the Ayrshire Grade equal at............ 103°0 
he Hereford fitthvati;s 70829. WOO RIOR), ORE LO. 01 WNT, WRAA, 91:0 
And theiShorthorn lastiatery 18 GOT AOSTA BA. PA FIOE 86:0 


(See Fig. 1.) 
Tue TEST NoT ALWAYS RELIABLE. 


But the graduated piece of glass would register the same and higher figures, were 
certain foreign matters introduced into the milk, or were the milk adulterated with 
water, so that no reliance can be placed upon such a form of ascertaining either the 
purity or the richness of milk. 


THE GRADATIONS DISCUSSED AND CONSIDERED, 


Of course, with us all the milk was pure, and consequently it may be assumed that 
the instrument did indicate some sort of relative properties in the milk as compared 
with pure water. Are we to conclude that the famous beefing Shorthorn used a much | 
larger proportion of the fatty and solid matters of food in maintaining her constitution, - 
by as much as 25 out of 111% And in these respects is there no difference between the 
milking Ayrshire and the beefing Shorthorn grades? The Hereford also ranges low in 
this indication, but its cross with the grade rises to the second place among the six. 
Another point of much value, especially to those who now send cream in place of sweet 
milk to the creameries, is what is shown in the second column of the table. 
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USE OF THE CREAMOMETER. 


4 In our plan of work, creamometers were used to test the percentage of cream that 
‘would rise in twenty four hours. The tubes were filled every day for a period of three 
‘months, and all conditions, such as temperature, were properly attended to. As regards 
certain column or body of cream rising in a given time, I have no doubt of the accu- 
‘racy of this test of the different breeds, ‘and to illustrate this I show on the diagram 
_ the amount of cream aby volume from a given quantity of milk from the different breeds 
¥ of cows. (See Fig. 2.) 


CrEAM IN RELATION TO Butter. 

_ A large volume of cream does not necessarily imply a corresponding quantity of 
butter any more than high specific gravity denotes quantity of cream; but when cream 
 issold by bulk, as is now “the increasing practise in the management of creameries, it is 
evident that some regard should be paid to the kind of animal giving the milk, and the 
time given the cream to get to the surface. The creamery will not object to the farmer 
| Billowing his milk to stand for twenty-four hours, so long as its sweetness is not destroyed, 

| because the last cream is always the heaviest and best for the butter maker. 


A Point To BE CONSIDERED. 


But, if there is no corresponding thickness of buttery materials—in the Shorthorn 
for example, as compared with the Hereford—then he will soon find that in paying as 
Bh ich for the one as for the other, all the while that the Shorthorn may be, as we shall 
_ see, forty per cent. less in the property of giving butter from cream than the Hereford, 

he is paying sixty-six per cent. more for the Shorthorn milk than for the Hereford milk. 


APPARENT PoorNEssS oF AYRSHIRE MILK. 


i The milk of the pure-bred Ayrshire is apparently not half so rich as either that 
_ from the Shorthorn grade, Shorthorn, or Hereford grade, and is twenty-five per cent. less 

than the Hereford and Aberdeen Poll, and forty per cent. less than the mean of all. 
_ The Ayrshire, then, may not be the best breed for the creamery, and certainly, if there 
is only an approximation to the truth in this matter of cream volume in the different 
‘breeds of cattle, the immense difference of 124 per cent. that the Hereford grade 
_ Shows over the Ayrshire is enough to give rise to serious thought on the part of “both 
- the farmer and the creamery man. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE SUBJECT. 


Meantime, let us pass to another view of the subject. The difference in weight in 
equal bulk of ‘the same material is evidence of the presence of different proportions of 
_ the same constituents, and in our case, of milk from various breeds of cattle, should 
guide us in arriving at cream volume or value. I am sorry to be unable to submit the 
Shorthorn and the Ayrshire in this respect, because of some irregular conditions at 
churning time. (See Pig. 3.) 


RICHNESS OF THE ABERDEEN Pouu’s MILK. 


In the case of the four others, we have the Aberdeen Poll in advance with 43 per 

cent. over the Hereford and the Shorthorn grade, which are equal with 24 per cent. over 

the mean of all. In Wallace’s Monthly, volume 4, page 832, is the following reference 

to the richness of the milk of the Aberdeen Polled ; “the Scotch Polled cattle are supe- 

rior for beef, but only moderate for the dairy. Their milk, however, is generally rich, and, 

some contend, is nearly equal in this respect to that of the J ersey or Guernsey.” All 
_ our experiments go to corroborate that view. 
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YIELD OF Burter. 


In this illustration you will observe the exact agreement between the weight of 
cream and the specific gravity of the milk of all the cows. If, then, the weight of 
cream agrees with the produce of butter in each case, we may be led to place some reli- 
ance on specific gravity after all—that is to say, when the milk is pure. The following 
illustration will show the quantity of butter received from the several creams, and what 
has been its proportion to the original milk. (See Fig. 4.) 


MiLtk—CreAM—BurtTTeER. 


There is no agreement, or rather there is a diverse ageeement, between the propor- | 
tion of butter froma given quantity of milk to that of butter from a given quantity of | 
cream. ‘The Polled cow with its three and three-quarter pounds, nearly, of butter from _ 
100 pounds of milk, gives the lowest, or 40 per cent. of butter from 100 pounds of | 
cream, while the Hereford with only two pounds of butter from 100 pounds of milk, | 
gives as much as 50} pounds of butter from a like quantity of cream. ‘It appears there- | 
fore, that in every case where the weight of butter is low, relatively to the quantity of | 
milk, the weight of butter from the cream of that milk is correspondingly high. (See | 
fig. 5.) 


An Important Matter. 


Here, then, is valuable guidance for farmers, dairymen, and creamery men. For 
example, in sending milk to the creamery, the farmer is credited with the average pro- | 
portion of cream that rises from all the milk, so that, if the average be 22 pounds of | 
butter from every 100 pounds of milk, while the creamery meno tain 414 pounds of 
butter from every 100 pounds of eream, there is something in gett g milk from differ-_ 
‘ent breeds of cattle. | | 


AVERAGES OF OREAM AND ButrrerR FROM MILK. ~ 


On an average of breeds, we find that every 100 pounds of milk give 64 pounds of 
cream, every 100 pounds of cream gives 414 pounds of butter, and every 100 pounds of 
milk gives 2% pounds of butter. (See Figs. 6 and 7.) | 


EXPERIMENTS ELSEWHERE, 


world, I noticed considerable difference, our averages being in some cases higher, and in 
some cases lower. In making our experiments we had two animals of each breed, and in 
one case three. They are just the beginning of an inquiry that may last for several 
years, as the experiments must be repeated again and again before we can say that our 
results are worthy of implicit reliance. 


In comparing these results with those’ of experiments made in other parts of the | 


: 
\ 
THOROUGHBRED OVER Common Stock—A Comparison, 


As to the advantages of a thoroughbred over a common animal, I will give you the | 
result of carefully conducted experiments on this subject, which were so regulated as to | 
show the increased weight per head per day. A thoroughbred will add to its weight at 
the rate of 172 pounds per day, reaching the weight of 1,892 pounds in three years, and 
a value of $114, A high grade will gain 1-74 pounds per day, reaching a gross weight 
at the end of three years of 1,914 pounds, and being valued at $115. A common feed- 
ing steer under the same management as the others will gain 1:30 pounds per day, or 
equal to 1,430 pounds in three years, and a value of $79. Practically there is no differ- 
‘ence between the thoroughbred and the high grade with respect to weight and value, but — 
there is a difference of $35 against the common animal. This is the result of a very 
targe number of experiments, not only in Ontario, but elsewhere. 
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AVERAGE WEIGHT OF STEERS—CosT oF FEEDING. 


| The average weight ofthe steers we have been accustomed to handle is 1,745 pounds, 
and I can give you accurately the cost of bringing that animal to that condition at three 
years old. Th milk necessary to maintain that steer while a calf will cost $23 ; it will 
eat $60 worth of rots, $44 worth of grain, $21 worth of fodder of different kinds, and; 
$15 worth of .s»vure, and its attendance, taken in connection with the attendance of a 
_jarge number of other animals, will cost $12, making a total of $175 against the steer. 
The largest sum which can possibly be received at present for that animal is $105. 
There is, therefore, an apparent loss of $70. You are aware that no animal will pay: 
directly for the food it receives. 


FEertiLity OF THE SOIL TO BE CALCULATED, 


i I think that no farmer should count the cost of raising cattle, except in connection 
with the effect which the fattening of the animal has in maintaining the fertility of the 
soil. 


VALUE OF MANURE, 


This brings us to the question as to the value of manure, as against this apparent 
loss of $70. What I have to say on that subject I will make very short by remarking 
that the value of the manure produced by an animal, from its birth to the age of three. 
_ years, is, at the least, four cents per pound for every pound the animal then weighs, and 
in saying that, lam giving the experience not only of Ontario, but the experience of 
_ Europe for the last fifty years. That comes to $69.80. Then there is the advantage of: 
obtaining that manure as a certainty, which could not be depended upon unless from suck. 
a@ source. 


BEEFING—RATE OF INCREASE. 


With reference to the beefing of animals, it is to be noted that, the older an animal 
becomes, the less percentage of increase it shows to its original weight and the amount of° 
- food it consumes, so that I hold that it does not pay to keep animals of this kind longer- 
than three years, if they have been well done for all along. 


CATTLE AT TweEenty-Two MontTus. 


As an example of this, I may state that five cattle when twenty-two months old! 
- weighed 1,102 pounds each, and the most that can be obtained from them at that age is. 
_ four cents a pound, or $44. At twenty-nine months old they averaged 1,477, and they will 
_ bring at that age 6 cents a pound, or $88. If these cattle had been kept for seven months. 
longer they would have increased to 1,717 pounds, and yet we would get no more money 
- for them, unless they were extraordinary beasts, or fatted up for exhibition. 


MARKETABLE ANIMALS. 


But we are speaking now of marketable animals, and such an animal would bring an, 
average of only $103, or 16 per cent. of increase, as against 31 and two-fifths per cent. in 
the first case. The question here is, did it pay to sell at 29 months or at 36 months? 
The animal at 29 months fetched $88, and cost $147, leaving an apparent loss of $59, 
while the animal at 36 months fetched $103, and cost $184, leaving an apparent loss of 
$81, showing a difference of something of over four per cent. in favour of the younger 
animal. I feel quite certain that the sooner we can get rid of our beefing animals the; 
better. 
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On the soiling system in connection with cattle feeding, I lay on the table a paper | 
which I read on this subject before the Dairymen’s Association last season, and to which | 
I have nothing further to add now.* 


GREEN FODDERS. 


I wish to say a few words regarding the value of certain green fodders. 


LUCERNE. 


Taking lucerne first, I can report that it has done well on the hill at Guelph, and the. 
fact of its having done well there is sufficient evidence that it will do well in this country | 
generally. There is no difficulty in growing it ; it should be sown in the spring broadcast, | 
or in a drill if your land is dirty. If sown broadcast, it should be used to the extent of | 
from fifteen to twenty pounds per acre, and if not sown too deep it will yield one if not, 
two crops in the first year. This plant is a native of California, and can be relied on) 
with the same plants for seven or eight years in succession, sometimes growing so abundantly 
that it can be cut four or five times in the season. I would recommend, however, that} 
it should be pretty liberally dealt with, getting at least one coating of farm-yard manure, 
well rotted, every second year, and with four or five cuts per annum, you can always) 
be sure that it will yield twenty tons of fodder per acre. This year, during the drought, | 
we had to resort to feeding our cattle, and even our sheep sometimes, with green fodder. | 


SANFOIN, 


The sainfoin is another form of clover which has done pretty well, but it does not. 
last so long as the lucerne. It runs out every three years. It gives a strong crop of 
straw, however, and comes early, and is a good thing to vary along with other clover and) 


grasses. 
PRICKLEY COMFREY. 


There is no difficulty in growing the new plant called prickley comfrey—it will thrive | 
on a turn-pike road. What its value is for feeding purposes I cannot say from experience, | 
but I can testify to its extraordinary vitality under poor conditions. You can cut it three) 
or four times a season. Our cattle have not taken very favourably to it, very probably 
because they have been getting so many other good things, but the sheep like it very wel. 
T do not see why it should not become a valuable addition to our green fodders, as it re-' 
quires so little cultivation. It has been our custom to cut this fodder every month, or to. 
give it four or five cuttings every season. The land requires to be pretty clean. If it is 


dirty, it is better to drill and cultivate it ; but if clean, a broadcast sowing will produce: 
a more regular crop. In using for green fodder it is best to cut early. 


GROWTH OF SORGHUM. | 

There seems to be no difficulty either in growing what is called the sugar cane or 
sorghum. If it will mature its seed and stalk, as it does, on the top of our high hill at: 
Guelph, it ought to do so in almost any other part of the Province, so that any one who. 
chooses to experiment with it need have no fear of being unsuccessful. 


Eayptian Corn—Sucar Bzets. | 
What is called the Egyptian corn, which has only been introduced during the present 


* The paper referred to is given at page 183. 
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or the previous year into the Province, has not matured with us. The sugar beet, as we 
know, can be cultivated to a very large extent in the Province. There is no difficulty in 
growing it as successfully as any other roots. 


Mixep GrassesS—A Recipes. 
I wish to place upon record here a mixture of grasses and clovers for permanent 


pastures, which I have found to be most successful. The mixture should be sown to the 
extent of 26 pounds to the acre, and this quantity is made up as follows :— 


Mimothyoo yous Anus J anct ose 36 deta sroorinet vise od oF 6 pounds. 
BE CES aan. Sema nosing “met ery te!) apni @ Ait. seal a 3 
sea) ee Rd eats Fico, avy eh Backs te sie ele ws aie eg ae se 1 . 
Meadow Fescuei ¢... SURMWUEGE WH Garew'e ob month oe we ee 1 oe 
Bich wien ws livebeeis wry, Stu betes aes cite. eu gierd ies wen E ye 
Wellow. Ont ove Fe ae FOOLER e BID TORY TAO CErTer eS Os Jick ve 
ManvOawy. seas. lives. ba. tee getee) AOI Fe OM. AB OU SbF ten 1 “f 
ASR ASAIE s WER a iw SEG ae et BOse eat wads keri ioe 1 e 


Making 15 pounds of grasses proper along with the following clovers :— 


TeCGorTet et. 20 Se ET MEe fen SRR FR RT EPR Ae APEATE oleae AOR 5 pounds. 
Whitevor Dutch Glover see fea DRG Ks nie Melanie ete sf 
SA Lea leet re Ee RE Ae, RE IR. GAR end Ie Se i ff 
Bade Pete i an ka he ok Senet DROOL Cu mont neo rh bs 
TrOEOL Le, REED. Boe SIRE RD EY, Wins, Ol» MOND. Dain n.d ad 66 


Making 11 pounds of clover, which, with the 15 pounds of grasses, make 26 pounds 
of seed altogether. 
MANAGEMENT OF PERMANENT PASTURES. 


The proper management of permanent pasture involves a rich surface, spring seed- 
‘ing, easy first year grazing, and top dressing every third year, either with compost, bones, 
or farm-yard manure. Nobody can expect to keep up permanent pasture unless he pro- 
_ vides it with some nourishment. 


ADVERTISED CATTLE FODDERS. 


I have tried most of the advertised cattle fodders, and I believe in some of them, 
as for instance, Thorley’s Cattle Food as a stomachic. I always use it when the animals 
are sickly, and I find it good for both cattle and horses in every case. But it is too ex- 
pensive to be used as a feeding material, and I do not know that it is so good for that 
purpose as others. I approve of its use as a medicine only. I think the food manufac- 
tured at Hamilton, under the name of Thorley, is very good; I think it is genuine 
Thorley. 

Forrestry—Cost oF PLANTING. 


Upon the subject of forestry, I will show you what it costs per acre to put down 
young trees taken from your own or a neighbour’s bush, a method of replanting which 
can be adopted at the least possible expense, and I think with the greatest possible success, 


Wuat TREES To SELECT. 


In selecting trees for replanting, it is best to keep on the small side. It is a great 
mistake to go into six or eight feet trees if you want rapid success. ‘'wo or three-feet 
trees will ultimately do much better. I think it is an important point gained 1f we can 
show the Canadian farmer how he can be his own nurseryman and do his own replanting. 
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PiLenty oF YounG TREES. 


There are thousands of young trees in every farmers’ neighbourhood which need cost: | 
him nothing but the expense of collecting them. If he has to pay ten cents to a nursery- — 
man for every tree he plants, he will do very little in that way. 


EXTENSIVE PLANTING OPERATIONS. 


I have been in the habit of planting one and a half million of trees a year, and they | 
did not cost more than ten shillings and sixpence a thousand, and if our Government or — 
private parties took the nursery management of such trees, I think they could be produced | 
in Ontario at less than eight dollars a thousand. | 


Cost as TESTED BY EXPERIMENT. 
i 


I have started an experiment upon this subject upon the Model Farm at Guelph, and: 
T have found the cost to be as follows—per acre :— 


Clearing and preparing the ground.........00+eee+ ee eS $9 44 
Digging: pitsc63o, ogoOas lard. a eek. Sit « SAMMI SGM. HM sare 3.8083 
PenciiP com og . LAUGKGAWD- Wh, “pe RETR She, TOL ANE Soom UA Se olan ROS 4 75 
Pantin ganas ccd < wad WAGED PIGS OH BEETS EOE RS FTG 11 50 
RYuhing ot au as hel .a Wl ok. PCRS Dees ED ashi RMDP he, SAAB sare 0 75 
Milching ss: Sigs Wade SOREL ERG SERS CORE CORES Ee ee 2 25 
Taking trees from the forest ..... 6... sees e teen eee cette eeee 18 50 
Hibelin gies ewiats Gud Pin. Gis STEN. CW GE OTL SH Meee Ya 0 50 

Total cost:od.% 5 cals ophaeGe emurtare srpernts feeteteueinta Ware $56 57 


If the farmer does not estimate the value of his own labour, and of the labour of 
his horses, you may reduce that about one-half. 


No Manure to Forest TREES. 


I do not believe in manuring forest trees—I have never seen any good effect from it, | 
and I am expressing not only my own experience, but the experience of others dating’ 


fifty years back. 
Trees Six ork Eiaut Fret APART. 


We have had evidence of great weight that trees should not be planted less than six! 
or eight feet apart, and that gives about 900 trees to the acre. We planted that number 
this season, and there are now 715 alive and doing well, showing an actual death-rate of, 
one-fifth. The deaths, however, occurred principally among the pine and the spruce 4 
apart from these, the deaths were comparatively few. | 


STANDARD TREES. 


In planting strips of wood for the protection of crops, I cannot recommend anything 
vut standard trees. 
GoveRNMENT TO Act IN THE MATTER. 


i 


I am of opinion that the Government should take in hand this matter, and show our 
farmers how to raise trees and nurse them, to experiment where required, to offer trees te 
farmers at cost price, to distribute instruction by means of a special text-book, and tc 
appoint an inspector or conservator of forests, whose duty it would be to examine 
and report annually, and to pay a premium per acre for all trees planted. Jam ng 
advising that the Government should assume the business of a nurseryman, but somebody 
must begin this matter, and unless the Government show how it can be done, the progres} 
will probably be slow. | | 

WILLIAM BROWN. | 
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THE SOILING SYSTEM. 


An Appress DELIVERED BY PROFESSOR Brown, Fes. 20Tu, 1880.* 


I desire distinctly to confine myself to the produce of certain crops used for “ Sosl- 
ing” as against the prevailing summer management of cattle we call “Grazing.” It 
would be easy to bring in the important story of the use of auxiliaries in both cases, but 
to do so would complicate and take from the value of the comparison. oiling, then, is 
the housing of cattle at all seasons, and distinctively, in our circumstances, from the 
middle of April to the middle of October, when all their food is taken to them from the 
fields in place of their being allowed to search for themselves. 


GRAZING. 


__ First, what is our position in Ontario as cattle graziers? We cannot securé the rich 
old pastures of England, such as our soils are, because we cannot secure variety enough 
of grasses (which means fifteen to twenty kinds) to give a close bottom, and offer that 
succession of herbage best for the health and growth of animal life. Our droughts, and 
especially our winters, are against this; we have rain enough per annum, but it is not 
distributed sufficiently to give the regular top-dressing so essential to continuous green- 
ness. Here permit the remark that as we have ourselves been the cause of this irregu- 
larity of rainfall, and temperature to a certain extent, so it is left to us to make good the 
balancing of the things in nature that have been displaced—how and where the meteoro- 
logist and horticulturist will explain by-and-by, for as sure as we are opening ourselves to 
the world’s public markets so sure are we bound to leave no stone unturned in view of 
national eminence among them. 


Stow Progress, 


On an average of seasons, on putting a cattle beast to the field, without any grain or 
cut fodder helps, there is no going back, neither is there much progress in flesh making , 
there is growth of bone and muscle, but comparatively little finishing on the outside or 
inside. So then we can make the frame in the field, but not complete it for the home or 
foreign market. In this respect, therefore, we cannot possibly compete at present with 
some parts of the world. What applies to beef making applaes to the making of 
milk. 

With unreliable pastures for continuous progress in beef or milk production, the ques- 
tion before us is, How can we better ourselves? We have the soil, or soils, we have the 
indispensable sunshine, as also the irregular showers, and all the essentials towards the 
upkeep of fertility. Have we the enterprise, or shall I call it the necessary common 
sense? Indeed history, past and present, shows that with such a sunshine as ours, some 
nations would be in possession of an enormous agricultural wealth, by the simple economy 
of that sunshine in the production of repeated crops of fodder plants in one season, even 
from a bed of sand. ! 


ESSENTIALS IN GREEN FOoppDERS. 


We want then to secure such a succession, or association, of green fodders during six 
months of the year as shall secure the following objects: 


1. An early cut. : 

2. Repeated cuttings of the same plant. 

3. A sufficient number to offer an unbroken supply of succulent herbage. 

4. Kinds to differ considerably in their constituent elements. 

5. The largest possible produce per acre consistent with good husbandry, (and this 
implies much. ) 

6. High fattening and milking properties. 


[Professor Brown. | 
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I have no desire to lengthen introductory remarks, and shall now submit for your 
consideration, first, a diagram, showing what crops, in our present knowledge of things, 
can be cultivated in view of these objects. In this we have the experience of different 
parts of Canada, and particularly that of the Ontario Experimental Farm 


GREEN FODDER FOR SOILING IN CANADA. 


agit 
F./ 23 |< 
' ww |} mS) we. 
KIND. April.| May. | June.| July.) Aug | Sept.| Oct. | 2 a | = 2 q | ac 
o S a, & oe “S 
46 \)a%| m4 | 5m 
—-— —_—— | | | | | 
Lucerne....... Pbkcl a Ce» eee | 38 fx 38 38 38 38 38 | 38 4 | 16 4 | $38 
Sail oine sd miseaes ibis a2» - «Sel: 28 28 28 23 PEGNk Oe |FOlL FF 2 6 24| 17 
Red’ Clover iss Ses cscs -bidp et 31 F 31 3l 31 SS BAR oe aay i at 2 14 | 12 
Rye teoeee eer eeee @eeeeserocersel|soseee $1 31 eeoe cecce: xz Sas BG ere 2 3 93 
Taresand Oatsi cisce vsececsiet x! 20 POW OL eet Ou" ot 1 62 4 20 
Prickly Comfrey..... eres sot + Ait’ Sidi FO ores & 27 27 27 o7 | Slicw, 3 10 2 14 
Millet Pils Mi eA sees err eee we xi x3] 36 36 561 [Oe 1 3 3 13 
PURE Cae ews cen se ie Lee Weirincse) War tae ;. 25x2| 95 25 25 i 15 6 37 
Corn Wis des auatatnk pale cee ee seen ene eames 20 20 20 20 1 202 | 10 50 
Cabbage and Kale..... eieaiss Bensiveopantt EX “de stele 21 21 21 1 12 6 BY 
Tonnage per month .......... 3 10 13 22 99 18 13 18 2h 4 254 
Mean value of green fod- Average value dry weight. _ 
; 8B 8B" seg.ciiggyOLass .27os (26 =$6.40 per ton. | 
der per month. Rich + x Datewot (Sowing: Aver’ge valuegreen weight. | 


pastures equal to .40. | L =$2.15 per ton. | 


In this we have an exhibition of twelve varieties of plants from the middle of April 
to the end of October, in the order of earliness. Each horizontal bar represents one acre, 
and the time during which each plant ean be cut and used on an average of seasons. The 
date of sowing is shown by a cross, and the number of times the same plant can be cut 
im one season is given in the first column after October. Following the latter information | 
is the quantity of green fodder obtained per acre from any of the kinds all over the | 
season, and adjoining, the weight of these in the dry or hay condition. The last column | 
contains the value per acre of each kind, that value being regulated by the following cir- | 
cumstances. 


° VALUE oF Hay. : 
Good hay from rich pasture is valued at an average of $10 per ton, and the feeding | 
ratio or nourishing properties thereof stands at 40 per cent; taking these as standards— 
and they are now recognized as such—we would have this calculation, as regards, for | 
example, lucerne : | 

If hay equals $10 per ton and a feeding value of .40, what is four tons of lucerne, - 
the feeding value of which is .38, The answer is $38 per acre, and thus all over the - 
different kinds we obtain their comparative values—the figures on the horizontal bars_ 
being the pereentage of nourishing properties in each case. 
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The management of each crop and the characteristics of the several plants should 
form subjects for discussion another year. 


SuccEssivE Crops. 


To recapitulate, by the points sought for, we have, as regards an early cut, lucerne 
coming about the middle of April, followed by sainfoin a week later, and red clover at 
the end of that month, thus obtaining three tons per acre from three varieties during a 
time when moisture is plentiful and the temperature rarely below freezing point, the 
average being about 50° and the maximum 4°. This is the welcome start of the season, 


after the five months of dry fodders, roots and grain. 


TWENTY-ONE CuTrTINGs. 


Repeated, or rather continuous, cuttings of the same spot or plants, four from lucerne, 
twice from sainfoin, twice from red clover, twice from fall rye, and at least thrice from 


prickly comfrey ; two sowings at different dates of tares and oats give other two cuttings ; 


two also by two sowings of rape, two from two Sowings of millet, and one each from corn 
and cabbage, so that in all we have no fewer than 21 cuttings from ten varieties of fodder 
plants ; as many kinds therefore-as should offer an unbroken supply of succulent herbage 
during the whole summer months, for without tenderness, freshness, and regular supply 
we are not in a position to impress the value of this system upon the average farmer or 
dairyman. 

On examining the diagram, there is no time of the six months during which there 
are less than three sorts on hand, and in some months as many as eight ; and indeed in 
place of any want, the difficulty during July and August is to keep up with the succes- 


sion of offerings before they become woody or matured. 


MANGOLDS. 


__ It would not be difficult to add a few other fodders of less importance to this list, 
and especially to note a fact that on well arranged farms, where root cultivation is a 
prominent feature, mangolds are generally in such quantity, and have come through the 


‘winter so fresh and good, that they are not finished until Jwne—a very valuable help to, 


it may be, the scant early green fodders. 

I cannot recommend the practice—a very old one, now less necessary—of thinning 
and feeding the leaves of turnips and mangolds, during their growth, but the systematic 
and careful use of both bulb and leaves of those removed to make room for the perma- 
nent crop is another thing, and a very important auxiliary to what we are treating 


upon. 


CHANGE oF Foop. 


As is well known, all animal life must have a change of food in order to secure 
health and the best production of flesh and milk, and so we are called upon to examine 
the nourishing values of these various plants as got month by month. . 


Outp Pasture FoR MILKING. : 


Rich old pasture, with its many varieties of grasses, is not only one of the most valu- 

able fodders, greeen or dry, as is well known for milk making, but it also takes a high 
place as an actual fattener of animals ; for these reasons it is used as-a standard for, 
comparing other green fodders with, and accordingly we shall adopt it on this occasion. 
; If then good pasture, with its 40 per cent. of nourishing properties, is a standard of 
hature’s making as improved by man for all the essentials of animal life, it must be im- 
portant to see how far our ten kinds of special green fodders come up to this standard 
from month to month. 
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~Frepina VALUES. - | 


Lucerne leads with 38 ; millet, second with 36 ; red clover having 31, and sainfoin, 
fourth, with 28 per cent. / | 

Three of these in April make a large start, therefore, with an average of 32 per 
cent., and it will be observed that all the early croppers are very much superior in their: 
feeding values to those that come after June—millet excepted. There is then a range 
of no less than 18—from 20 in the case of corn, up to 38 in that of Lucerne—and the 
fact of this difference in feeding value implies corresponding differences in the actual ele- 
ments of the plants, so that we certainly have variety enough. I shall not labour my 
paper with any detailed chemical analysis, as I trust it is clear that along with the variety 
of plants, we have also a variety of elements for all healthy and rapid production of 
flesh and milk—the man of science says so, and practical experience says so. Of course 
the mean of 29 per cent. over th» season is much below the standard of 40, and this again. 
points to the help wented by some forms of grain; although many good managements 
consider it really unne. essary to give grain for milk where green fodders are plentiful and. 
varlous. 


Important THINGS. : . 


We have now therefore established two important things : 
Ist. That Canada can grow the necessary variety and quantity of green fodders. 


| : : 5 
2nd. That they are well adapted to the sustenance of animal life for the purposes: 
in view. 


Soitine on A 100-AcRE Farm. 


H 
1 
t 
i 
t 
f 


| 


The next question is, What is the proper position of “soiling” in association with’ 
grain, root and hay cultivation, and what can be done on a farm, say of 100 acres? | 
There can be no idea of recommending soiling alone as a separate system. of farming 
in this or any other country, the essentials of life cannot be neglected, nor can the average’ 
farmer run the risk of reducing his income by placing all his faith in one or two articles 
of production only. : 


{ 
| 


MIxeEpD CROPPING. 


woe 


There must be provision for horses in hay and grain ; pasture for sheep and yearling 
cattle ; and roots, straw ‘and grain for cattle, sheep and pigs in winter ; and grain and’ 
potatoes for family use. By grain I mean wheat, oats, barley and peas, and roots include 
mangolds, turnips and carrots. We have to:deal with the following classes of crops in our 
rotation. ‘— 


» | 
| 
t 


1—Roots. 


2-Grain, oth C4 
3—Hay. | 7 
4— Pasture. ere iil | 


5—Green Fodders. | | ' | 


_ The greed fodders are divisible into— | | 


1—Cereals, one-half. 

2—Clovers, one-fourth. 

3—Foliage proper, one fourth. ag i | 
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RovaTION AND PROPORTION. 


On soil of an average texture, the best rotation in my opinion is :— 
~~ 1—Peas and grain fodders. ad > daft 
2— Wheat and oats. ; 
3— Roots and foliage fodders. LS be 
____-4Barley or wheat (seeded) and clover fodders. 
7 dh Hay. . | 


oe7 


han 


15! 


6—Hay. — 
7—Pasture. 


. Tho area of each class‘on 100 acres would be: 


1—Peas, B; grain fodders Baer etek cS a) on os cy cy pation ered one) ot obs Pre eeile 


| 14 acres. 
2—Wheat, 5; Qats, J0..... $49 '69,8249 Sie tie, Samed bib ci eee at Ra Ws “AOE Sit 
3—Mangolds, 3; turnips, 6; carrots, 1; foliage fodders, 5.......15. 
4__Barley, 5; wheat 3; clover fodder, 6.......6.+-.++.see00-. 14 ss 
bs Bayi eopcsod than okh eGaert-arel beans adtsose xiv ods god » aad 14“ 
6—Hay and pasture... sic. cee eee eee eee eee ee eeees 14 * 
T—Pasturesss)sicrs sions o viet eee es LADSOTUMES wadae aed ad. somal: 14% 
100 acres. 
Of the various green fodder crops there would be: 
Luéerné, oil. leans - bo conanedapge olf co 3 acres producing yearly 48 tons 
SSA LTAE OUR side oie « sis eles lesa ois tha eas ve oes eke ney oh nes 6 « 
PREC CLO VOD ee isles oR ta ee ie Seas ce oo)? is 4 ey che) Oak 
Rives ca, tas DOL 220. REO A-G0% 2 we et ray Ceeere 
ares ANU ORUS WAS tic Gat A Obs sa tue oe ae 6 are ces o eas 3 > aii, 
Prickly comfrey y 02. 10. Gag gos g. any Ey 3 - Shep 10a 
ATC 0 58 he Tad 8, OO STON BE. OAD. Ey 3S § ss 3 «6 
Rapeesie ove ts 28. Ue AR Bonn MB rntf Fs CF dO otf 
Corn, DOM PAIR OIE 8G 00s WLBD. GUL 10. B6h Aiseht as Sito Se +6 
Cabbage and kale,.........+. Gi. YG sue dns & sf Beir oD, oi6 
20 acres giving 234 tons per 
annum. 


j The system altogether then is practically one of five divisions, having equal parts of 
twenty acres under roots, grain, hay, pasture and green fodders. » | 


Seven YEARS’ CouRSE. 


Taking a clay loam as the average texture of Canadian soils, it is obvious that a 
rotation of cropping agreeable to all sound theory and practice, and by which no exhaus- 
tion could possibly take place even under careless management, would be what is called 
the seven years’ course, as laid down in these notes. By this our green fodders would 
accompany the first, second and fourth divisions after sod breaking, so as to agree, and not 
interfere with systematic rotation and management over the whole farm. 


WoRKING THE ROTATION. 


The sod for one or two years’ pasture is broken up and cropped with peas and grain 

fodders, these grain fodders being corn, tares and oats, millet and rye; the second year is 

wheat and oats in proportion of five and ten respectively ; the: third in roots with foliage 

fodders in the shape of rape, cabbage, and kale and prickly comfrey—all the latter, as 

with roots proper, admitting of thorough cultivation, manuring and cleaning, upon which 
| [Professor Brown. | 
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rests the backbone of this system. During the fourth year grass seeds (of timothy and. 
clover) are laid down with barley or wheat, and part, if deemed necessary, with red clover: 
alone as the green fodder section of this division, and of course the fifth and sixth years. 
‘are hay, with the exception of, say, one-half of the sixth as pasture ; seventh year, 
pasture. , 

In all this there is an easy and luxuriant cropping, suitable to the best of mixed 


farming and according with the “soilin g” system under consideration. There is no excess. 


of grain and hay, but thorough cleaning and strengthening of soils by root management, 
with sufficient rest (so called) by depasturing with sheep and young cattle. 

The twenty acres devoted to green fodders, will on an average, give, under the best. 
management, 234 tons per annum. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE WITH THIS AMOUNT OF GREEN FopDDERS? 


Allowing for waste, one cattle beast of average size, age and circumstances as regards. 
fattening, breeding or milking, will consume daily 100 }bs. of these green materials, along: 
with such dry fodders and grain as may be considered desirable—more or less, of course, 
according to objects. For the six months named this means the maintenance of twenty- 
six head, or nearly one and one-third animal per acre... Now, it is well known 
in Canadian experience that it takes fully three acres of ordinary pasture—not poor pas- 
ture remember, but well laid down timothy and clover, to keep one of such cattle in a full 
progressive condition—either laying on fat decently well, or milking well over the average, 
no stinting or having the animals walking two miles a day over and over a twenty acre- 
field in search of a bellyfull. 


DIFFERENCE IN FAvouR OF SOILING. 


We have, then, the striking difference of four to one, meantime, in favour of 
soiling,” or against grazing, without allowing for any other facts, for or against. Were- 
one-tenth of dry fodders—such as hay and straw—added to the green ones, six more animals 
can be maintained, but our present purpose is to follow the exact value of the soiling 
crops alone. 

It is rare in these times to find more than fifteen head of cattle beasts in all on a 
hundred acre farm, summer and winter. So supposing that one-half of the soiled animals, 
in our example case, were for the butcher, and the other half supporters of the dairy, 
there would be an additional five head of yearlings and five calves, with one bull, and one 
score of sheep. The sheep and yearlings would be grazed, but the calves and bull housed’ 
and receiving part green fodders; these wonld be equal to four additional average 


sized cattle, and so reducing the twenty-six to twenty-two head that can be maintained. 


from twenty acres of soiling materials. Still additional to this would be what would, or 


should, be used for horses and pigs, so that altogether we arrive at the safe standard of — 


twenty cattle, or one to each acre. 
GAIN IN FEEDING PowER OF THE FARM. 


Soiling in Canada then is as three to one, and by the system which I thus sketched it. 
is plain that by simply setting aside twenty acres from the hundred, so as not to interfere 
with the reliable and profitable farming called mixed, or alternate, we can fatten, or 
dairy, twenty cattle, in place of seven, during the six months of spring, summer and. 
autumn. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS. 


What now is the financial position in the system ? 
To this, sketch first the general management that would be adopted : Upon a hundred’ 


acre farm such as I have introduced, one man with horse and cart can easily undertake’ 


[Professor Brown. | 


a 
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the attendance in every respect of these ten fattening cattle, ten cows, five yearlings, five 
calves, one bull and twenty sheep. Any of the yearlings intended for breeding would be 
grazed during their second summer, but those for fattening should by systematically 
housed—getting one hour’s exercise daily ; the calves would /also be under cover, the sheep 
on pasture of course. At the most, then, the cattle man would have thirty head to be 
soiled.: After feeding and cleaning up in the morning he has to cut:and cart home 2,500 
lbs. of green fodder, in two loads, for the evening use, and as all green fodders are better 
to be slightly “wilted,” not heated, ere offered, he would thus have to secure, another cut 


5 in the evening to be used for next morning meals. 


| 


FInanciaL RESULT oF SIX 2 eee ‘4 Sdpeieal? Prom Twenty AcREs. 
Ten fattening cattle: 108 tons green fodders at $2.15. (See diagram) $232 
50 


Proportion OL ARCCDGONCE «5's eaiee's a ss4 pea eye Gale Setlenndy Altice eaieiets 
$282 
- Ten milk cows: 86 CONSE SRN PSUR IVRO? A AG ABO OSE AAA $184 
Proportion! of-attendanee soi. SPR PA AN ees 40 
Mallaig | 0. sa ier cP 1085 IR PEP A REE ORS, PA BIO E201 GI44 
: Totalidebites. view eH LE? PP $526 
Increase on ten fattening cattle $5 per head per month........$300 
Manure (bedding inclusive) 60 tons o.oo oe ces cc ee cones 50 
$350 
Milk from 15 cows: 180 days, 10 quarts at 1} cents.......... $225 
MitraresOO-Uotien VOW. SSO ee ON, cteecern s & ES eS 40 
—— $265 
40 tons green fodder supplied to other cattle .. 1... cece eee ee oe 86 
Total credit si. biciscs ar: tine vie ee eee 2 Ae $701 


Balance to credit ......... dE Te Be Sete | $175 


’. Twenty acres under ordinary good pasture and seasons, will-graze seven head of cattle, 


Rent-or.valae,of .-20 acres ab;.$.3-> «5-574 ojo wm- 4 Oe ba ore! Sale ‘ $60 
Proportion of management... ...ssececceeceves ecejesers syerpigie-« 7 
$67 
3} fattening cattle for five months ...........06- ccccccccce Ba 
34 milk cows, 156 day, at 8 quarts..... 0. se pe0ce+ ee ows ges St G0) 
Tetimate value of manure left...... POSE NOT N e, Cle ee atlers 10 
—— $120 
Credit balances. .....ssseceesecenes Foal Ye $53 


In the case of “ soiling” a clear profit of $175—and in that of grazing $53—the 
one equal to nearly three rents per acre, the other hardly one rent. 
I am handling a strict debit and credit. account, and not speaking of so much flesh 


or milk revenue per acre, without charging what very few farmers do charge mn estimating 


_ Profits. All this, remember, without any help from bush or stubble pasture, and any 
' roadside pickings —no meal, bran, or slops of any sost, but the plain produce of the soil 
in each case. 


[Professor Brown. | 
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Again, then, let us note that “soiling” in Canada means fully three times the profits 
of grazing, in addition to other considerations now to be examined. 


a 


SomzE OF THE ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF SOILING. — 


1, Where land is a consideration there is a great saving of it by being enabled to | 
maintain at least one cattle beast per acre in place of having to calculate on allowing | 
three acres to graze one. | | 

2. Were we to reckon by the amount of fodder produce (soiling or pasturing,) there | 
is a large saving of food in avoiding destruction by cattle traffic,  } 

3. Where we have apparently useless quantities of any kind of straw, chaff, and hay. 
—good or poor in quality—they can be safely used in association with the moist green 
fodders. sa | . eee: ri! 
4. We obtain fully double the quantity, and proportionately much more value of, 
manure by soiling than by allowing it to have its own way in the field, the roadside, and 
the court. I am of opinion that were we able correctly to estimate the value of farm- 
yard manure in connection with this matter of soiling of cattle there would be no concern 
on the part of the farmer as to any other form of profit. He would simply be so inde- 
pendent as to be able to throw all beef and milk into the bargain, or allow them to stand, 
as the mere overflowings of a system that puts him in possession of all the past and_ 
future wealth of his fields. Would the day were here when we all knew how to make, 
how to preserve, and how to apply our cattle droppings. 

5. The larger produce of flesh and milk, on an average. 

6. Gives greater variety of materials, allows uniformity in management, which gives 
greater comfort and health, and less liability to accidents. | 

7. But it requires greater care and intelligence to establish and maintain such a 
variety of crops; so, if this is to be put.up as an objection to the system, we had better. 
say beat at once. When any farmer begins to speak about “troubles,” and first expense, — 
and too much looking after of things, then the sooner he falls into the ditch the better ; 
let him continue his successive crops of wheat, and give his cattle the range of all the 
farm, so as the earlier to convince him of the high life he is leading—an extravagant, 
selfish life, as well as a dangerous one. 

8. It is well known in soiling experience that cows give a greater flush of milk from. 
good early pasture than from having the food taken home to them. The change from. 
winter confinement to the rich and plentiful crop of grass, along with the easy conditions - 
under which they obtain it, does this; were this grass rush to continue there would cer-. 
tainly be much less in favour of housing; but it does rarely keep up—and while there . 
is not so much milk in April, May and part of June, there is a continuous flow, with no— 
falling off through July, August and September. . “4 


MANAGEMENT IN CROPPING OF GREEN FoppERS—CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SEVERAL 
PUuAants. ; 


1.—Soiis: Limey, deep, dry, rich subsoil. 7 33 

2.—SeEED : Lucerne, 20 lbs. ; sainfoin, 3 bushels; red clover, 20 lbs. ; rye, 2 bushels; = 
tares and oats, 2 to 1 bushels; millet, 1 bushel ; corn, 3 bushels ; rape, 8 lbs. fa 

3.—CuLTIVATION : Broadcast, drilling, horse-hoeing. 

4.—Manurine: Liquid, special, farm-yard manure. 

5.—EssENTIALS: A rich goil, moisture and heat. 


[Professor Brown.] 
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MR. FRANCIS MALCOLM’S EVIDENCE, 


FRANCIS Marcou, : a member of the Commission, tendered the following evidence 


gn the subject of drainage. 


; PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE IN DRAINING, 


He said—I do not fee that my ideas will correspond with those of scientific men 


_ who have written on this subject, but I have had a good deal of practical experience in 


_ under-draining for the last nine or ten years, and have studied the subject considerably. I 


fully agree with all that has been said by previous witnesses on the importance of under- 
drainage to the agriculturists of this Province. At the same time it is to be lamented 
that there is so much ignorance on the subject among farmers ; I do not mean that eed 
lack intelligence, but their ignorance arises from want of experience, , 


INFORMATION OFTEN Nor PRACTICAL 
As a rule, the instructions given in books are too elaborate, scientific, and theoretical, 
for the general farmer to put into practice. If he does not. get something that is very 
simple and easily understood, he will do nothing but plod along in his old methods. 


A THoROUGH KNowLEepcE OF THE Frecp—Ovriers. uh 


‘The first thing a farmer should dois to obtain a thorough knowledge of the field as 


| ards its conditions at different seasons of the year. He should then inquire what are 
_ the natural conditions as regards outlet and fall that will admit of it being drained. These 
_ conditions vary very much. In some fields it will be very easy to get. an outlet and a fall 


_ that are all he can n desire, and 1 in some it will be very difficult, and in others pie gg eee 


Tux SprRit Bs AND SravraHr EpaE. 


aes this may be adioortli ba by the use of a good spirit level and a straight 
edge, say eight feet long, the centre of which should be bolted, or attached by a clamp, 
to the side of a nicely painted hardwood stake, five or six feet long. “By driving this stake 


_ into the ground at any desirable point on the line of the intended drain, the straight edge 


r 


_ 0 attached may be easily turned to the exact level, while by one sighting to a measuring . 


pole held by another person, at another point of the intended drain, a knowledge of the 


lay of the land may be obtained, and the best possible outlet found. 


THE Wants OF THE FururE TO BE Consipenen. 


A pone deietion of very Rly importance should be mentioned here, Ne that is, ‘yee 


in commencing to drain, every step taken should be considered as the foundation of a sys- 
tem of more thorough drainage at some future time. Every tile that is laid should be at 


a depth; arid of a capacity, that is not only sufficient to carry the water from the land ly- 


_ ing near, but the water that must come through this outlet from more distant points, at, 
it may be, some future time. 


A Goop OUTLET Necessary. 


The first thing then to consider is the outlet, and this is of such importance that too 


_ much pains can hardly be taken to get a good one. To the drains above, it is as import- 
_ ant as a good foundation is to a building. Success depends upon it. It is therefore the 
_ most economical in the end to commence with a good one, even if it should cost a good 
_ deal of trouble. What I mean by a good one is a free exit for the water from at least 


} 


three foot drain. 
[Mr. Malcolm. | 
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DIRECTION OF A DRAIN. 


In regard to the directton a drain should take, no certain rule can be given, further 
than it should always be as far as possible along the lowest part of the field, so that lat- 
eral drains may be run into it from either side when desired. It is also important that 
as much of it as possible should be ona straight line. Ifthe direction must change, on 
account of the lay of the land, it should be at angles, instead of curves. 


Curring Out THE DRAIN. 


When the course of the drain is laid out, the plough should be run along the line and. 


the earth shovelled back, and this repeated till all is done that can be done with horse 


power. ‘Then, in order to make a perfectly even grade along the bottom, the following » 


plan I have found to be excellent :— 


Finpin@ THE LEVEL 


It simply amounts to this; the erection of a line five feet above where the bottom is ~ 
intended, so that the eye may be used in making it horizontally straight. Drive stakes in- 
pairs, one on each side of the drain, and nail a strip of board between them, the upper edge 
to be straight and level, and five feet from the intended bottom. If the drain is to be 3k 
feet deep, the upper edge of this board will be 1} feet from the surface of the ground. The | 
distance between those sights will depend on the length of drain that is on a straight line. | 


FREQUENT TRIALS REQUIRED. 


What is wanted is that the finisher of the drain should always have some two of the” 


sights before him, and with a rod similar to the half of a carpenter’s ten foot pole, try the 


bottom by setting it on end at every two or three feet, and sighting over the top, which 
should always correspond with some two of those horizontal sights. 


A SIMPLE SUBSTITUTE. 


The trouble of erecting those sights may be largely dispensed with by simply driving 
board stakes (the upper end being a few inches wide), at such points as will not interfere: 


with the digging, such as in the outlet or beyond the point to be dug at either end of the 


drain. But the upper end must always correspond with the line—five feet above the in- 


tended bottom. I say five feet, but any height may be used that is most convenient to the 
digger. If his sights are six feet above the bottom, then his rod must be six feet long in | 


order to correspond. 


WATER AN INCONVENIENCE 


This plan of grading the bottom has become very general in the community where I 


live, and is found to be of great utility. I would therefore recommend it a trial, and 


especially if there is no water when the digging is done, which I think best. Water in-» 


terferes very much with making good work. I like every tile after it is laid to bear my” 


weight without sinking, and this cannot be done in soft places, in the presence of water, 


and the smaller the tile the greater the necessity for a solid bottom. 
Drains on Sprincy Lanps. 


On springy lands that are always wet, and difficult to dig, on account of the tendency 
to cave in, it is a good plan to partially dig in early summer, as deep as possible; when 


the water has stopped running dig a little deeper, and so on till the bottom is reached in. 


the fall, before heavy rains. 
[Mr. Malcolm. ] 
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QuicK-Sanp. 


ut perhaps the greatest difficulty ina large portion of the country to the making of 
good work, is the presence of quick-sand. Much of it is so fine and movable in the 
presence of water that it will find its way through the best joints that can be made with tile. 


How..to Counteract Quick-Sanp. 


It is therefore necessary in such places that the drain be made ata time when there 
is no water present. It is also necessary in order to have a permanent drain, to dig out 
the sand two or three inches below the bottom, and fill up with clay, or other material 
that will not wash This should be packed solid, and, after the tile is laid, it should be 
surrounded with several inches of similar. material, and well packed. If this is done as 
it should be, those beds of sand, instead of being an injury to the drain, will serve a good 
purpose, in bringing water, as laterals. 


S1zz or TIezs. 


Probably the best size of tile for general use is three inches, but where there is con- 
siderable water, and especially if the land is very level, Say one or two inches to the 
hundred feet, a larger size will be necessary. In deciding the size of tile these two con- 
ditions should always be taken into account, amount of fall, and quantity of water. 
Where the land is such that a good solid bottom can be obtained, two-inch tile, if well 
laid, in lateral drains of moderate length will answer every purpose. But in connecting 
laterals with the main, the discharge should not be on the same level, but through a hole 
on the top, made for the purpose, which can easily be dono by lifting a tile and using a 
sharp tool. OE. a 

DeprH or Drains. 


According to my experience, the most economical depth for general draining is about 

34 feet. Some writers say 4 feet, but the additional width that must be cut at the sur- 
face, in order to get the body in, to lay the tile properly, quite overbalances the advan- 
tage of this extra depth. For thorough drainage, at 3}4 feet, they must be a little nearer 
together. 
GraDE Must BE UNIFORM. 


Another important feature in draining is, that the grade should be uniform from 
the outlet to the head, but the lay of the land is frequently such that this cannot be 
obtained without running too deep, as the drain goes back. If the upper part is 6 inches 
to the 100 feet, and the lower part 2 or 3, the danger is that silt will be carried down the 
steep part and lodgs in the flat, and so choke up the drain. 


CHANGES OF GRADE. 


_ To overcome this difficulty, the change of grade should be made at a certain point; 
and, there below the bottom, a tank should be made of brick, the size depending upon the 
tendency to silt, and the amount of water. The tile above this cistern empties its water 
intoit, and the one below carries it out, leaving the sand in the tank. This point is a favour- 
able one to bring in laterals from both sides. But all those emptying in should be a lit- 
tle higher than the one below, in order to give free discharge. It will also be seen that 
the tile below should be considerably larger on account of the less fall, and consequently 
slow movement of the water. 


CovERING THE TANK. 


The tank should be covered with a flat stone, well packed around the sides with clay, 
[Mr. Malcolm.) 
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and the place marked, so that it may occasionally he cleaned out. It may be marked ye 
objects at different sides of the tield, the diagonal lines between which cross each cu 
at this point. 


DRAINING Fvons, 


The kind of tools which I hive adopted are those which have been saswevea of in the: 
old country. The spades I have used for many years are made in Birmingham, and cost 
$3.50 each. Many of our Canadian spades are entirely worthless, being weak and inferior 
in material. J have found it difficult to get a good scoop. The best kind I have seen was 
made from an old drag-saw, riveted by a blacksmith to a handle. 


PERSONAL SUPERVISION, 


| 
| 
vd 
A very important matter in drainage is the necessity of ees supervision. It is q 
common thing for farmers to have their drainage done by somebody else, at so much’ a 
rod. Probably one-half of the draining done in that way is simply the burying of the tile 
in the ground, so that in a few years the drain becomes entirely worthless. Every farmer 
should acquire a certain knowledge of drainage, and should personally supervise every rod 
of draining done on his farm. Every fall the drains should be examined, with the view 
of ascertaining whether the water has a perfectly free outlet. 


SAND IN THE DRalrys. 4 

To Mr. Brown.—The only difficulty I had during the last nine or ten years in the way. 

of sand running into the drains, was last spring, when I had to take up a small quantity) 
of drain and lay itagain. I bélieve this stiucess is owing to the method I have adopted 
in making my drains. Drainage is of little value if it is not well done. I think it will pay 
to buy the very best tools for the work. | 


CovERING THE DRAIN, | 
: 


To Mr. McMillan.—I never put anything on the top of the drain except the soil. I 
make the joints close, and if the tiles cannot be made to fit by turning, I cut them with 
some tool. Where there is good under-draining there is no necessity for ides a 
at all 


f 
INCREASE IN DRAINING. : 
| 
| 
I believe drainage has increased very much in the country. A few years ago thie 


was very little tile made in the county of Oxford, and to-day there are several kilns within 
@ radius of twelve miles of my farm, and they sometimes cannot supply the demand. | 


F. MALCOLM. 


MR. D. PAD WELLES EVIDENCE. 


Sitting to take oral evidence, held at Galt, August 18, 1880. » Present—Mr. Bnows 
(Chairman) and Dymonp. 


Davip CALDWELL, Galt, was called and examined. a s 


Supsornringc—A Svupsor Prover. 


To Mr. Brown.—I am a nurseryman. I have been in that line twenty-eight year: 
in this neighbourhood. I commenced in Elora. I have been accustomed to subsoiling 
iny land, The subsoil plough that I use is Watson’s of Ayr. It moves the soil but does 
not turn it up. It follows the common plough, which goes to the depth of about nin¢ 


[Mr. D. Caldwell. ] 
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stirred, say about sixteen to eighteen inches. The general character of the soil I have 
been subsoiling is clay loam, pretty stiffin the bottom. I find that there is clay, in places, 
that is very stiff; although it does not retain water it is so stiff that the roots of plants 
. do not penetrate it, and anything that is growing upon it suffers badly from drought. By 
stirring up this soil with a subsoil plough the plants are enabled to obtain moisture, because 
their roots go deeper. | 


inches. The subsoil goes in the bottom of the furrow eight or nine inches. The soil is 
: 


ANTIDOTE FOR DROUGHT. 


We have had a series of seasons during which the country has suffered very 
much from heavy drought—not during the last few years, but in former years. It 
was on account of this that I was led to commence subsoiling six or seven years ago. 
It costs a good deal to subsoil, as the land that we have up here is. a stony ridge, 
. and the stones have to be turned out, We turn out everything that the second plough 
comes in contact with. I put my land through a rotation of cropping, and then seed it 
| down to rest it, so that I have had on it turnips, potatoes, oats, wheat, trees and straw- 
_ berries—all upon subsoiled land. 


BENEFIT TO Fruit AND TREES. 


I find that the subsoiling makes a great difference in the strawberries. It is 
also a great advantage to the trees which grow on the land. A crop of apple trees, 
which it is considered should be allowed to grow four years before they are trans- 
planted, I can grow in three years, by subsoiling, fit to transplant. I think all other 
crops benefit from it in just about the same proportion. The beneficial results have 
been, I think, more noticeable in trees than in anything else, for the reason that 
trees penetrate the subsoil more than grain crops, especially the pear, which is very deep- 
rooted. Droughty weather has not so much effect on land that is subsoiled, owing to the 
fact that the stirring of it up allows the moisture which is below to come up. 


Comparison oF Resutts—Errect oN WHEAT. 

-.. Iarrive at my conclusions as regards the benefits derived from subsoiling, by comparing 
the results obtained on land that was subsoiled with those on land which was not. I find that 
jt is about equally as beneficial to wheat, and all other crops, as to trees. We are now 
cutting a heavy crop of clover, seeded down this spring, on where fall wheat grew. In the 
. old country my father was:a farmer in Ayrshire, and I remember the first thing he did 


p 


on some of his land that he improved was, thoroughly to drain and then subsoil it, and: 
that made new fields out of land that was comparatively worthless. My land here is 
naturally dry. 


i 


RIPENING OF GRAIN. 


I find that grain does not ripen so quickly on land that is subsoiled as on land 
that is not; it hangs out longer, and the grain fills better. We sold some oats to the 
miller here, D. Spiers, and he said they were the best that came into the mill. The 
| skin was thin, and the straw was bright and nice.. This season we have sold our fall 
wheat at $1.06, when the most of the wheat round only commanded $1.00, $1.02 and 
- $1.03—the same kind of wheat. I attribute that difference very much to the subsoiling. 
_ Tam very particular about having bright, clean seed, and there might be something in that, 


| Use or ASHES. 


ae ‘I have not manured anything extra. We have been manuring heavily with ashes.. 
_ We get them all from the ashery here—leached ashes. I have an idea that ashes mixed. 
_ with manure eat it up or dissolve it, and thus waste it; I do not know whether that is so: 
or not. . 
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Cost or SuBsoILina. 


| 

The cost of subsoiling per acre is just double that of common ploughing. We have never 

put more than one span of horses to the subsoil plough ; it requires two-horse power the same 
as the common plough. The expense is just the same where there are no stones, There 
is no danger of the poor subsoil coming to the surface, as it only stirs but does not turn 
it up. The cost of a subsoil plough is about eight or ten dollars, Ihave never had 
experience in subsoiling on other soil than such as my own. 


WHERE SUBSOILING IS NOT Neepep. 


I would not advise every farmer to subsoil ; I would advise the farmer that has a 
sandy subsoil not to subsoil-plough, because his land is porous enough already ; but where 
there is a good subsoil, clay loam especially, I would advise it. I think there is no 
improvement that could be made at less cost, and it is a permanent impwovement, | 
NECESSITY For SUBSOILING. | 


Looking at the fact that the larger number of farmers plough at a certain 
depth, and that they keep the plough going at that depth for several years, I 
think it would be a good thing for them to subsoil where possible. Through the 
horses’ feet treading on it and the sole of the plough running on it that becomes 
packed like a road, and the roots of plants cannot penetrate it. The moisture ig re-' 
tained longer m land that is subsoiled, because the soil is made deeper in that way. 
I have grown turnips on my subsoiled land that were perfectly astonishing. They were’ 
later than turnips I had sowed elsewhere; but there was a third more bulk. They kept 
their greenness longer than the others, and they were large and sappy. "| 


MetrHop oF Manurine—Compost—Swamp Muck. 


| 
) 
I would recommend applying manures pretty much on the surface—not leay-| 
ing them on the surface, but putting them on and then turning them in with a 
gang plough so as not to bury too deep. This I would do after fall ploughing. I 
think manuring has had a better effect with me in consequence of the subsoil | 
ploughing; JI have given the credit to the subsoiling more than to the manure. 
The rootlets of plants can ramble more, and get more nourishment in land that is. 
subsoiled than in land that is not. I generally make muck compost as far as pos- 
sible. 1 have used swamp muck largely. I have taken it out of swamps and pond 
holes wherever I have been able to get it from this time in the year on to the fall, and | 
emptied it out anywhere that was. most convenient, let it remain there during the winter 
exposed to the frost, and then used it next summer in the way of compost mixed with 
barn-yard manure and ashes. I have found it a great benefit to apply it, owing to the | 
fact that our soil here lacks vegetable matter. I put on about fifteen loads of the 
compost to the acre, In the mixture I have generally put about two loads to one 
load of manure, and perhaps a load of leached ashes. I would use muck all. the. 
time as a compost. I apply it just the same as I would farm-yard manure, and I. 
find in digging around our trees three or four years after putting it on, that there is” 
more of it to be seen than of any other manure. I tried muck before I subsoiled, and | 
found it beneficial even then. There is nothing that will improve clay soil more than 
muck, because # keeps it open and porous. | 


| 


DAVID CALDWELL. 


[Mr. D. Caldwell.) 
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AND TO 


WO00L,"PIGS AND PORK PACKING, 


—— 


Sittings to take oral) evidence held at Guelph, July 13th and 14th, 1880. Present— 
Messrs. W. WuiItTELAw (Chairman), W. Brown and A. H. Dymonp. 


MR. F. W. STONE'S EVIDENCE. 
FREDERICK W. STONE was called and examined. 


HerEFoRDS—-CoTswoLDS—SouTHDOWNS, 
To Mr. Whitelaw.—I have been a breeder of Herefords for a number of years. I 


first imported them in 1860... I find them very well adapted to improve the common 
stock of the country—probably equal to the Durhams. 


EQuaL To THE DURHAMS. 
I consider them quite equal to the Durhams as regards hardiness and ease of being 
kept. I think they will arrive at maturity as soon as the Durhams, and that on the 
same kind and quantity of food they will produce as many pounds of beef. 


Goop BEEFING QUALITIES. 


A cross of the Hereford on the common stock of the country would produce as good 
a steer at three years old as the Durham, and as much weight. 


THE Best GRAZERS. 


I think the Herefords are the best grazers of any of the existing breeds. It is not 
to my interest to say so, but I believe that is the case. 


Goop anp Rich MILKERs. 
Some of them are very good milkers. There is no doubt that their milk is richer 


than that of the Durhams, and although they might not give so much during the first 
month or so, many of them will continue to give an even quantity for a longer period. 


_ They might not give so much at one time as the Durham, but taking a number of months 


together they will give as many quarts. 
{Mr. Stone] 
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MARKET IN THE STATES. 


I find a ready sale for all I can raise. My chief purchasers. are from the United 
States. They are not known sufficiently here to be appreciated. 


Goop VOYAGERS. 


{ think they are a valuable class of cattle for the production of grades for shipment 


¥ 


a Se ee 


to the Old Country. They will stand the voyage better, with the same usage, than the | 


Durhams. If you take twenty-five or fifty steers of Durhams and the same number of 
Herefords, and treat them in the same way, giving both the same quantity of feed, I think — 


you would find that either the thoroughbred or the grade Herefords would equal the 
Shorthorns. In stall-feeding I think you would find that the Herefords at two years old 
would show more improvement than the Durhams, and at three years old they would be 
superior for shipment. I have not had much experience with shippers, and I do not know 
whether they prefer them or not; they would prefer them, I suppose, if they were to be 
had, and better beef cattle. 


PREFERRED BY BUTCHERS. 


I know the butchers prefer them. I have had Hereford cows that have weighed as 
much as 1,600 to 1,900 pounds, according to their age. I have not been much in the 


habit of feeding for ten years. 


FINE GRADE STEERS. 


Some ten years ago I fed three grade steers. They were in the stalls but about eight 


weeks, but I used to give them meal every day in the pasture, and when they were 
between two and three years old I sold them in Guelph, and they weighed 1,650 pounds 
each. Before they were sold they had not been in the stalls for over eight weeks, but we 


gave them four or five pounds of meal each day, and they were very nice cattle. Since 


that time I have not fed any; I am a breeder and not a feeder. I have kept both Here 
fords and Durhams, and I consider that the Herefords can be kept more easily than the 
Durhams, particularly on pasture. 


HeEREFORDS SuRE BREEDERS. 


To Mr. Brown.—The Herefords are as sure breeders as the Durhams, and surer at 
the present time, because the Durhams are over-fattened for show purposes. A great deal 


of the stock of the country has been injured by being over-fed for the purpose of exhibiting | 


them at shows. 


HEREFORD CALVES, 


The Hereford calves, I think, are as good or better at six months old than the Dur- 


hams, owing to the superior quality of the Herefords’ milk. If I were not breeding pure- 
bred stock exclusively I would use a Hereford bull, rather than a Durham, to cross upon 
the common cattle of the country. 


HEREFORDS THE Best on Pasture, 


If I had a three-year-old Durham grade and a three-year-old Hereford grade in the 
spring, and they both weighed 1,500 pounds, and if I put them out at pasture on the st 
of May, I think the Hereford grade wouid come out on the Ist of October in better con- 
dition than the Durham. The Hereford would give more prime beef and less offal. When 
they went to the shambles the Hereford would give better cuts, Asa rule, my Herefords: 


[Mr. Stone.] 
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are just as quiet and docile as the Durhams. Taking them at the same age and under the 
same conditions, and giving them equal quantities of food, I think a Hereford, on stall- 


feeding, would come out better at three years old than the Durham. 


Earty ImPortTaAtions. 


To Mr. Dymond.—I was engaged in agriculture long before 1860. I commenced 


importing Shorthorns in 1853. My only reason for importing Herefords was that there 


were some miserable ones in the country, and I brought in some improved stock. In 1860 


imported eight, and I think they have improved very much since that time. 


DURHAMS MORE F'ASHIONABLE. 


The reason the Durham has been preferred before the Hereford or other breeds is 


‘that it is more fashionable. I don’t think its fashionableness is founded on argument ; I 


think many fashions are very ridiculous. Herefords are more in demand now than they 
were. Taking fifty together, we got more money during the last two years for the Herefords 
than we did for the Shorthorns, though we might get more for some individual Shorthorns 
than for Herefords. ‘The demand in proportion has been greater for Herefords than for 
Durhams during the last two or three years. That is owing to the demand which has 
sprung up in the west for cattle for grazing purposes. 


IMPROVING WESTERN CATTLE. 


These cattle are taken out west, to Colorado, Texas, Kansas, and other States, to 
improve the common stock. The age at which these cattle are purchased depends on where 
they are going to. The Texas and Colorado men would like to have them at from ten to 


eighteen months old. We sold nothing last year under $200. What makes these people 


prefer the Hereford is that they can get half a cent a pound more on the market for the 
steers of the Herefords than they can for Durham steers. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE SHORTHORN. 


The difficulty with the Shorthorn is that it gets too bony and too tall. In these 
western countries they have nothing but pasture, and the Hereford thrives better on it 


than the Durham. 
AN EXPERIMENT. 


Eight or ten years ago a gentleman came over here to buy a car load of Shorthorns. 
T sold him several heifers and bulls, and I urged him to take a Hereford out with him : 
at first he would not hear of it, as Herefords at that time were not in so good demand as they 
are now ; but finally, at my recommendation, he took a heifer and a bull; and I gota letter 
from him last year, and he said that from that heifer he had about thirteen female descen- 
dants, that there was such a demand for half-breed Hereford bulls that he could not supply 
it, and that he was then breeding about 500 heifers. In Kansas city, this gentleman told 
me, he gets half a cent a pound more for the half-breed Hereford than for the half-breed 
Durham. The cattle there are not stall fed; they are all grass fedon pasture. They bring 
their cattle to Kansas City at two or three years old. In Colorado they don’t grow corn, 


‘but in Kansas they do. The particular States to which I have sent my Herefords and 


Shorthorns are Ohio, Michigan, Maryland, Illinois, Missouri, Colorado, Kansas, Indian 
Territory, and Maine. 
GRADE CATTLE. 


I don’t raise grade steers, and I cannot say from my own experience what is the best 
class of grade animals. The men out westare better judges of the qualities of grade cattle. 


[Mr. Stone. | 
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A Goop DemanD For BULLS. | 
| 

There was a gentleman from the Indian Territory at my place this spring. Ho had 
written to me, saying that he wanted about 40 or 45 grade bulls. I told him that if he 
came I could let him have between 18 and 20 Shorthorns and Herefords ; and wher he 
came he was satisfied, and took both the Shorthorns and the Herefords at my own price. | 


VARIATION IN MILKING QUALITIES. 


There is @ variation in the milking qualities of the Herefords—both of animals and. 
families. I keep importing thoroughbred animals from time to time from the old country. 
Last year I imported 32. I think my stock are as good now as they were when I first | 
imported them. JI can turn out a better Hereford bull now than I could then. We only 
pay our attention to breeding them, and selling them as pure-bred animals. We hardly | 
ever milk a cow, except when one gives more than its calf takes. The calves are our milk | 
maids. I have not found any deterioration in the health or vigour of the Herefords. | 


HeEREFoRD Herp Books. 


The Herefords are not mentioned in the Canadian Herd Book: it is for Shorthorns | 
exclusively. In England there is a herd book for Herefords, and we enter all of ours in) 
the English Herd Book. They are trying to get up an American Hereford herd book out 
west, but I shall not enter any init. 1 have not taken any steps towards getting them | 
entered in the Canadian Herd Book: I am quite satisfied to have them entered in the. 
English Herd Book. 


Toe CANADIAN Herp Book. 


I enter my Shorthorns in the Canadian Herd Book. It is pretty fairly conducted, 
though there are some animals entered in it that should not be there. There are some in 
it that are not so good as an animal with four crosses. But the Canadian Herd Book 
was begun on a wrong principle, and it cannot be put right now ; that is, the principle of 
admitting an animal that had a doubt about it. I also enter in the American Herd Book. | 
I did not enter in the last volume of the Canadian Herd Book because I did not know | 


anything about it. 
A CASE FOR DISCRETION. 


It would depend on circumstances whether a farmer of average means should use a 
Durham bull or a Hereford bull to improve his common stock. It would not be advis- 
able for a farmer at the beginning to keep thoroughbred stock at all—I mean when he is 
commencing on a new farm with small means. If he had good pasture he might use the 
Hereford, or he might use one at one time, and another at another time ; it depends alto- 
gether on circumstances. A great many Canadian farmers have not pasture, and they 
would have to fall back on artificial food. I would not even then recommend the Dur- 
ham as preferable to the Hereford, though I have a great deal more interest in Short- 
horns than I have in Herefords. 


CHOICE oF SHORTHORNS. 


I had the Shorthorns first. I invested too much in them altogether. The Shorthorn 
families I prefer most are those I have got. Fashion influenced me to some extent in my 
selection. For the general purposes of this Province, I think a mixture of Bates and 
Booth blood would be the best. I don’t mix them, because I have to keep them separate 
for breeding purposes. 

To Mr, Whitelaw.—The cattle for which fancy prices are paid I don’t think are any 
better for the purposes of the Canadian farmers than others. 


[Mr. Stone. | 
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A Goop ConstituTION NECESSARY. 


A farmer ought to breed cattle with a good constitution, no matter what breed they 
belong to. It has been the same with sheep and pigs and all other animals, that people 


would not look at them unless they had such and such a pedigree. One of the best 


judges of Shorthorns in England was vexed when he heard that I had bought eight 


‘Herefords. He said it was an injury to me, and I ought to know better. I told him I 


was not so prejudiced as that. These fancy prices are just kept up by a few persons who 
are able to pay them. In 1853 I could have bought the very best of these fancy cattle 
for £600. 


COTSWOLDS AND SOUTHDOWNS. 


I ama large breeder of sheep. I keep Cotswolds and Southdowns at present; at 
one time I also had Leicesters. I just keep them for breeding purposes. Our best mar- 
ket for sheep is in the United States. We used to sell every year by auction. Canadian 
farmers bought pretty largely ; they went better into sheep than into caitle 


CHOICE OF BREEDS DEPENDENT ON CIRCUMSTANCES, 


I find the Cotswold a valuable breed of sheep, and easily kept. What class of sheep or 
cattle a farmer should keep depends greatly upon his circamstances and upon the nature 
of his farm ; in some places the Cotswolds are best, and in other places the Southdowns 
are best. The Southdowns are a much more active sheep, and are more adapted for hilly 
countries than the Cotswolds. In this section of country I suppose I was the first that 


‘imported any Cotswold sheep. At first I had great difficulty in getting any person to 
~dook at them; but I think they are appreciated more by the Canadian farmers now 


than they were a few years ago. Where there was one Cotswold kept twenty years ago, 
there are a hundred kept now. 


LEICESTERS, 


I was once foolish enough to import a lot of Leicesters; I lost a lot of money on 
them, and I sold them all out. I imported them from the best flock in England, but 
people here said they were too small for this country. A coarse-bred sheep would sell 
here for twice as much as a pure-bred Leicester. The Leicester sheep do not command 
the highest price in England now ; I have seen sheep sold at a 100 or 125 guineas each, 
-and they were not Leicesters. 


THE SoutHpown’s MeErits.—A Goop Cross. 


The Southdown is a valuable sheep, and easily kept. A valuable sheep for the old 
country market would be a cross of a Southdown ram upon a grade or Leicester ewe ; but 
I believe that somebody should always keep pure-bred sheep. Cotswolds, Southdowns, 
Leicesters, and Lincolns are all very valuable sheep ; Shropshire and Oxford Downs are 
only crosses. 


PurE-BrepD Rams INDISPENSABLE. 


To Mr. Brown.—I would advise the Canadian farmer to select a breed of sheep 
according to the nature of his farm. If he has good common sheep, let him buy a good 
ram of some kind; I should always use a pure-bred ram. I have no preference, as to 
sureness of breeding or prolificness, between the Cotswold and the Southdown. 


[Mr. Stone.] 
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KEEPING UP THE Woot. 


We find it difficult to keep up the same quality of wool here as they do in England : 
our climate is too dry and hot. TI fancy that the Southdown would keep up the quality | 
of its wool better than the Cotswold in this country. If the farmers would use a Cotswold | 
ewe with a Shropshire or Southdown buck I think they would have better wool. | 


| 


DEMAND FoR SHORTER Woots. 


But now there is not so much demand for wool of the length that there formerly wag, 
With the machinery now in use, wool four or five inches long can be worked as well, pro- 
vided it has the same texture, as that eight or twelve inches long. I am quite satisfied — 
that if I had a large quantity of wool from a cross of a Southdown on the Cotswold, I 
could command three or five cents a pound more for it than for the very coarse wool of | 
the other breeds. 


THE Crip or Woot. 


Lo Mr. Whitelaw.—I don’t think that cross reduces the quantity very much. I have . 
seen some fleeces in which the wool, though not so long, was thicker. The weight was _ 
pretty nearly the same. The quantity of wool depends very much on the weight of the 
sheep. 

To Mr. Brown.—The tendency of the market is at present towards shorter wool; 
there is a better demand for Southdown wool now than there has been for some time 


Earty Maturity DEepEnpENtT on FEEDING. 


As to early maturity, a great deal depends on how you feed your sheep. We do not 
have much disease among sheep in this country. We have had the least trouble with the 
Southdowns; we have not paid, or required to pay, that attention to them that we did to 
the others. I think the Southdowns are the best nurses. 


WINTER TREATMENT. 


In the winter time the sheep are too much confined in this country ; it would be — 
better if they were allowed to be more in the open air. I would leave them outside, and | 
let them have plenty of exercise, until the lambing season came on. Our ram lambs last _ 
year, although they were allowed to run out of doors last winter, did very well. In all 
these things I judge very much by the habits of the animals. In hard, dry, freezing 
weather the sheep like to be out on the snow, but not in stormy weather, and I believe 
they are better to be outside than to be shut up. 


TREATMENT OF BREEDING Ewrs, 


Lo Mr. Whitelaw.—I do not feed turnips every day to the breedingewes. Last year 
we stopped doing so, and I think we had better luck. If we give them turnips, we may 
feed them an odd one or two, but that is all. We give them bran sometimes, I think f 
turnips are bad for breeding ewes if you allow them to eat all they can. They are likely to 
gorge themselves, and that injures the lamb. I do not give them grain very often; but, 


about a week after lambing, we of course feed them turnips and grain (oats and peas) and 
it won’t hurt them. 


A Goop SHEEP For THE CouNTRY. 


Lo Mr. Dymond.—I would recommend a cross of a Southdown ram and Cotswold ewe 
a$ a very good sheep for this country. The only disease I have had among my sheep was 
the foot-rot, some years ago, among the Cotswolds. I think I had Southdowns at that time, 

[Mr. Stone.] 
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—— . . -— lL 
‘but they were kept separate. The disease was not generated in this country ;’ they must 

vhaye brought it from the old country. Generally speaking, I regard this country as very 
favourable for sheep in point of health. I agree that keeping 


g sheep in a yard in winter, 
with a shed for shelter, would be preferable to shutting them up. 


, een | Tue Oxrorp Dowy. 


~~ [am acquainted with the Oxford Down. If you cross the Cotswold on the Oxford 
_ you would not get so fine a sheep as if you used the Southdown on the Cotswold ; you 
_ would get a coarser and larger sheep. The Oxford Down is a good mutton sheep. 
_ Within the last few years it has been established as a separate breed. » 


SportepD By BAp FeExprina. 


| A great many sheep have been spoiled in this country. A great many people had some. 
_ hice Southdowns, and they did not like them because they were small. They ought to hava 
_ fed them better. Their popularity, I think, has been increasing of late, 


Larcze ANIMALS PREFERRED BY SHIPPERS. 


_, Idon’t think they are preferred by the shippers because they cannot make so much. 
money by taking them to England as they can with larger sheep. What the shippers 
make in the better quality of the mutton they lose in the cost of transporting, as it 
_ costs as much to take a small sheep to England as a large one. The shippers want sheep 
weighing 200 pounds or over—they want a large animal. It is just the same with steers 
—they want steers that will weight 1,650 pounds, rather than those that will weigh only 
1,250 pounds, as it costs the same to take them over. 


FOUR-YEAR OLD STEERS, 


T think it would pay the farmer to keep his steers until they are four years old. I 
think they ought to breed their cattle in October or N ovember, although that is contrary 
to the opinion of most people. I would make the first year's feeding the grand work, 
and, instead of keeping them the fourth winter, I would get them as heavy before the 
_ fourth winter as many would have them in the following spring, 

_ Lo Mr. Whitelaw,—If a farmer can bring a good Durham steer to weigh 1,600 
‘pounds at three years old, nothing will be gained by keeping him for another year; but 
_ if he can bring him to weigh 2,000 pounds by keeping him another winter he can make 
More money out of him. The question for the farmer is, How can I make beef the 


cheapest per pound? A farmer could not keep so many cattle if he kept them all till 
_ they were four years old. 


i Timg or CALvING. 


Most of the farmers will not have calves come at any time butin April or May; but 
_ if you have them dropped in the fall, and feed them well during the first winter, you can 
_ turn them out to pasture in the spring, and you save the wintering of them in their last 
_ year to make them the same weight in the spring as they are in the previous fall, The 
_ quickest return you have for your outlay is generally the best, and a good foundation for 
_ @ young animal is better than any attempt to feed him up afterwards. Stunt a young: 
animal, and you can never get him forward again. 


PurRE-BrReED. LEICESTERS. 


_ ... Lo Mr. Brown.—I gave up the breeding of Leicesters because people would not buy. 
_ them pure, owing to their smallness. They were not Border Leicesters that T had. £ 
| 


[Mr Stone.] 
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got rid of them all, because, as the country would not be satisfied with the size of the pure 
breeds, I would not cross them to please them. 


BorpER LEICESTERS, 


Mr. Whitelaw, Mr. Smith, and some others have imported Border Leicesters. Those 


who keep them claim them to be a distinct breed. I don’t know anything about their 
‘origin. 
A Larce Herp or SHORTHORNS. 


Individually I am the largest breeder of Shorthorns in Canada. I have much more 


interest in Shorthorns than I have in Herefords. I have about 160 Durhams and 120 | 
Herefords. I have no question in my own mindas to the great utility of the Shorthorn ag | 


a means of improving the stock of this country ; at the same time, the Herefords have not 
been used in this country to the extent that they ought to be. I think the Hereford would 
mature a little earlier, at the same cost, than the Shorthorn, although the latter would be 
the larger animal. I could not say which would ultimately be the finer beast, if you went 
‘on feeding them for four or six years, as it would depend on whether people would prefer 


weight orshape. The Hereford is rather a smaller boned and more compact beast than the - 
Durham at the same weight. I think the Hereford would be as heavy at three years old | 


-as the Durham of the same age and upon the same feed. I think a grade Hereford at three 
years old would be equal to a grade Shorthorn of the same age, upon equal feed. 


FREDERICK WM. STONE. © 
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MR. McCRAE’S EVIDENCE. 
GALLOWAYS—CoTsSwoLps— LEICESTERS—SouUTHDOWNS. 
Tuomas McCraz was called and examined, 


HARDINESS OF THE GALLOWAY. 


| 


To Mr. Whitelaw.—I have been acquainted with Galloway cattle for forty-five years. 


I think they are well calculated to improve the common stock of this country in regard 
to beef. I have never seen or known any hardier cattle, with the exception of the West 
Highlanders, and so far as early maturity is concerned they are very nearly on a par with 


‘ 


the Durhams. If kept on pasture during the summer, and good food during the winter, — 


they will beat the Durham; but if house-fed, I think the Durham will beat the Galloway 
in weight. The Galloway cattle are far sharper on their feet, and constitutionally stronger 
than the Durham cattle. . 


GALLOWAY GRADES AT THREE YEARS. 


A cross from « Galloway bull and a common native cow, if fed till it is three years 
old, will weigh from 1,600 to 1,700 lbs. I have five three-year old Galloway steers 
at present which I have been offered $100 apiece for, if fed for six months. I have 
had Galloways at two years and a-half weighing 1,500 lbs. With regard to their 
milking qualities, we do not breed them for milking purposes, but the best milking 
‘cows we have had of any breeds have been Galloways ; still, these are exceptions, and 
not the rule. We use them for breeding purposes, and let them nurse their own 
‘calves, which destroys any cows for milking. I consider the Galloways a good hardy 
breed to be kept distinct. Their beef is reckoned to be of the very best quality—equal 
to that of the West Highlander. Some Galloway grades which were taken from the 
township of Nichol to England were sold for £3 a head more than other beasts—Durham 
yvades—same weight. 


(Mr. Me cUrae. | 
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SupERion BEEF. 


In England a Galloway will command a higher price than a Durham, weight for 
weight. I think I read once in the Mark Lane Express the statement that it was no 
new thing for the Galloways to bring from £2 to £3 a head more than an animal of 
equal weight belonging to another breed. We have found plenty of sale for all we 
raise. We sell them for breeding; but when they come to a certain age, if not sold for 
breeding, we feed them, and as beef cattle they bring as much in proportion as the Dur- 
ham. I think the Galloway is much more easily kept than the Durham. For instance, 
on my farm of 120 acres I have 40 Galloway cattle out at pasture, besides 21 sheep, 6 
horses, and a number of pigs. I can keep all that stock summer and winter on that 
farm. 


CROSSES WITH THE DURHAM. 


To Mr. Brown.—We are in the habit of keeping other cows for milking purposes, 
and we have crossed the Galloways with them ; we have also sold a number of bulls in 


the neighbourhood and throughout the country, and they have been used with very fair 


success for crossing with other cattle. The cross of a Durham bull on a Galloway cow is 
fully as good as the cross of a Galloway bull on a Durham cow. When I speak of the 
Galloways being hardier than the Durhams, I do not mean that they can do on legs food, 
but on a coarser kind of food than the Durhams. 


Winter FEED—VALUB 


In the winter we feed our Galloway cattle on turnips and straw until the month of 
April, and we find that they do wel] on that. It would cost about one-fourth less to 
bring a Galloway steer to weigh 1,500 lbs. than a Durham steer; in feeding them 
together I have found that to be very near the proportion. I do not think I could obtain 
quite the same flesh on the Galloway at three years old as I could on the Durham; the 
Durham might weigh from 100 lbs. to 150 Ibs. more. The steers for which I was offered 
$100 apiece weighed over 1,200 Ibs., and were a little over two years and a-half old. 
A gentleman from England was at my place, and going over the farm and looking at 
the cattle, for the first one he saw he said, that, if I would feed him for six months and 
make him fat he would give me $100, and when he saw the rest he offered me $100 


ahead for them if I would feed them for six months. He was from the county of 


Durham, in England, and he came to this country for the purpose of buying cattle for 
the English market. 


Goop BREEDERS, 


I have never had any difficulty with them as breeders. I have been breeding them 
for eighteen years, and during that time I only had one cow that did not breed, and 
during all that time I have never lost a calf by abortion. The only calf I lost was lost 
in consequence of its mother getting hurt while coming home from one of the exhibitions; 
and, so far as my memory serves me, we had only one calf during that time that did not 
come to maturity. We top off our Galloways by feeding them plenty of good pea-meal 
and a little bran. This year, I think, we got two or three hundred-weight of oil-cake, and 


I think we have about one-third of it left. The only way I know of to make shippers 


aware of the good quality of the Galloway beef is to raise the cattle well, and when they 
take them home they will beeome very well aware of it. 


ADVANTAGES FOR SHIPPING, 


To Mr. Whitelaw.—I think the Galloways are decidedly superior to the Durhams for 
standing the hardships of the voyage across the Atlantic. They will arrive on the other 


‘side in a much better condition than the Durham. It will take a great deal to throw a 


[Mfr. McCrae.] 
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a eee 


Galloway off its feet. The absence of horns is a great advantage, both on the ship and — 
on the farm. On the farm they will lie together in the field like a flock of sheep. 


PARTIALITY FOR GALLOWAYS. 


To Mr. Dymond.—My attention has been chiefly directed to the Galloways. I was 
brought up with them in Scotland, and it was that which first led me to select them as — 
my favourite breed. I imported some from the old country, and I had no doubt as to — 
the purity of the breed. Every animal that I have has been either imported or directly — 
descended from imported stock. I intended to import a bull and two cows this year, and — 
had agreed for them, but the three months’ quarantine at Quebec prevented me; but my — 
stock has been replenished from time to time by imported animals. I have not practised 
in-breeding very much ; I do not approve of that beyond a certain extent. Ido not think 
my herd has deteriorated in consequence of in-breeding. I think I have animals now as 
good as I ever had, and they are as good as any original Galloways. 


Berrer SUITED FOR THE CLIMATE. 


I think the Galloway cattle suit the climate of Canada very well; neither the heat 
of summer nor the cold of winter injures them. They are far better haired cattle than 
the Durhams, and suffer less from the cold. I have had some experience with Durhams; 
I have none at present, and do not mean to have any more. Even if I thought Durhams | 
were as profitable as Galloways I don’t know that I would cultivate them, for I am very 
fond of Galloways,—I like the cattle without horns. They are far more docile than the. 
Durhams, although they get the name of being cross. We have one a little cross this | 
year, the first we have had for eighteen years. I think the Galloways are a distinct 
breed from the Polled Angus. I have never had any Polled Anguses, and T can only) 
speak of them from what little observation I have had. In appearance they are some- 
thing similar to the Galloways, but to me they are as distinct as a red and a black 
animal. I do not think they or any other cattle are superior to the Galloways. 


MARKET FoR Butts AND HEIFERS. 


I have a ready market for all the pure-bred Galloways T raise. This year we have 
sold, I think, three bulls in Canada, and we have had several applications for others. 
One man came all the way from Iowa and he bought five, but he could not get them 
over, so he has left them with us. We are in treaty now with several people on the 
other side for bulls and heifers. I think some thing like fifty altogether have gone to 
the other side. 


QuITABLE FOR SMALL FARMERS. 


I would recommend the Galloway as being adapted to farmers of the smaller class, 
with whom feed is an object, and farmers whose land is somewhat rough. I would 
recommend the Galloway as an animal particularly well adapted from its hardiness for 
the rougher districts of the Province. They will do well on rough kind of food that a 
Durham would just live on and no more. Of course, they won’t do so well on rough feed 
as a Durham will on good feed, but they will do on less. I have not had much experi- 
ence in shipping cattle. Until lately we have never fed any fat cattle, but kept them 
for breeding purposes; but for the last three years we have fed from eight to ten cattle. 


GRADE STEERS. 


I have obtained some very good steers from crossing Galloway bulls on our native 
cows, and in 90 cases out of 100 these steers are without horns. I have always sold 
these grade steers at a price equal to that obtained by Durham grades. <A dealer onse 


[Mr. McCrae. | 
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raised the objection against the Galloways that their legs were very short, and that they 
did not stand up so weli in a crowd as the Durhams, but there is no objection to them 


in that respect when they are sold by weight. 


GALLOWAYS AS MILKERS. 


I think that by carefully selecting the Galloways we could secure from them as good 
a race of milkers as exists. The Galloways are better milkers than the race of Shorthorns 


about here at the present time. I think a herd of Galloways would produce more milk, 
and milk of a better quality, than a herd of Shorthorns. I don’t think they are such 


| 


good milkers as the Ayrshires, but they are better for beef. We had a Galloway cow 


that, after nursing her calf for six months, and being fed only on pasture, produced ten 
pounds of butter in seven days. The reason the Galloway beef is more popular in 
England than the Durham beef is, that itis of finer quality, and has a better mixture of fat 
and lean. I account for the popularity of the Durham by the fact that it has been brought 
out to this country and has done very well, so that it has now become fashionaable. 


PREJUDICES AND THEIR CAUSE. 


What prejudiced the Galloways in this country was, that at first a pair of Galloways 


were brought out which were not pure. These cattle and their descendants prejudiced 


the breed very much. Mr. Sproat, who came from Galloway, near to where I was 


brought up, got some of the descendants of these cattle, and the first calf he got was 


red, and that told a tale. I do not usually buy any feed for my cattle, but keep them all 
from the produce of my farm. 


Farm Propuce Keeps THE Carte. 


Last winter we kept forty cattle; we bought ten tons of hay, and we had between 
seven and eight tons left. The farm keeps the cattle. I have not bought any coarse grains 
this year. I formerly bought corn, but have bought none since the National Policy came 
into force. 


CROSSING WITH THE DuRHAM. 


The cross from a Durham bull and a Galloway cow did not bear the Durham type 
in anything but the horns. It was black with a white hair here and there in it, and it 
was what an Englishman would call “a dark blue-grey.” I also crossed a Galloway bull 
with a Durham cow, and obtained a red heifer without horns. I have seen the Norfolk 
cattle, which have no horns, There used to be some of them in the county of Went- 


_ worth, but I don’t know of any others. 


GaLLoway Herps, 


There are other large breeders of Galloways in Ontario besides myself. Colonel 


- Skinner has thirty or forty ; Develin has a large herd, Wilson has a number, and Eddy, 


A man in Maryborough got a bull and a heifer from us; and a man named Elliott, in 
Galt, has some. There are several herds in Quebec. I have exhibited my Galloways 
every year since I have kept them. I obtained some prizes. They were prizes for 
Galloways as a distinctive breed. This spring my bulls were put into competition with 
other cattle. The Hereford took the first prize, but there was a good deal of doubt 
whether I ought not to have got the first prize. I don’t think it is a fair thing to put 
one breed against another breed. I have never exhibited a fat Galloway steer among 
the fat cattle at shows, but I remember some half-breeds which were shown at London 
and took prizes. If Galloways were excluded from prizes at Exhibitions I think they 
would still hold their own in the country. — 


[Mr. McCrae. } 
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SHEEP BReEDINGc—Comparative Merits, 
To Mr. Whitelaw.—I have been also a breeder of sheep to some extent. I have 7 

three distinct breeds, the Cotswold, the Leicester and the Southdown. I have represent: 
atives of these three breeds at present. I think the Cotswold, taking all its qualities intc 
consideration, is the best breed for improving the common stock of the country. J think 
the Southdown is a very acceptable sheep for crossing with the common stock of the 
country in order to obtain an animal for exportation : you will get the best wethers from 
& cross of the Southdown with the native stock. The Southdown beats all the other breeds 
in early maturity. Ata year old I think the Southdown would attain one hundred and 
‘fifty pounds, I don’t think the Oxford Down would be a favourable sheep to cross with 
the common stock of the country. By using a Cotswold or a Leicester ram I think we 
could obtain a better animal for exportation than by using the Oxford Down. I think it 
decidedly desirable that the breeds should be kept distinct ; I would not approve of the 


practice of using a Cotswold one year, a Leicester the next year and a Southdown the 
next year, 


| 
: 
FREEDOM FROM DisEASE—WINTERING, | 


I have not found sheep to be liable to any particular disease in this count 
have not found any difficulty in keeping a large number in a flock, 
them. In the winter I shut the sheep in every night, but I allow th 
during the day. I feed them in racks in the house. I have very seldom used ram lambs 
for breeding ; I do not approve of breeding from a ram lamb atall. I think the South-’ 


| 


if there is room for 


The Leicester has not so much fleece as the Cotswold. The average in a flock, I think, | 
would be a pound less; our average for the last few years has been eight pounds anda 
half to the fleece. tal 
Lo Mr. Brown.—My farm is a light, sandy loam. The Cotswold pays me better than 
any other breed of sheep; I have tried the three and can make the most out of the Cots- 
wold. With a good selection of the common ewes, you would get a first-class lamb from 
@ cross of a thoroughbred Cotswold ram, but if you use him for two years on the same ewe, 
the secondlamb would be verymuch inferior. Under equal conditionsthe Cotswolds willkeep | 
up their fleece best. The Cotswold is a rougher feeder than the Leicester, do not | 
know which breed would maintain the stamp of the breed best by in-and-in breeding. I 
have had no experience of in-breeding sheep in this country. » | 
To Mr. Whitelaw.—There have been a number of men who went in strongly for — 
Leicesters and crossed them everywhere, but I am not sure that the Cotswold is not a 
distinct breed ; if it has been improved it has been improved by the Southdown as much, if not 
more, than by the Leicester. ‘The Leicester has certainly improved the sheep both in this 
country and in the old country, in certain districts very materially; but I am not quite 
clear that it has improved more than other breeds. My experience is that it is better to 
keep the three breeds distinct. I would never breed from a cross, | 


LEICESTER AND SouTuHpown Oross. 


d have no objection to crossing the Leicester and th 
Southdown for export purposes. The Cotswold crossed with the Southdown would make 
a strong, heavy sheep. I think a cross of the Southdown on the common sheep of the 


, but Englishmen are not so 
particular about the colour of the face ag they are about getting an animal that 


[ Mr. McCrae. | 
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has the most lean meat. The Leicester is on the whole a finer sheep than the Cotswold, 
but I believe the cross from common Canadian ewes with a Southdown ram would give as 
good a return as an export sheep as either the Cotswold or the Leicester. | 

~ - To Mr. Brown.—I think, upon the whole, the Cotswolds have been the most prolific 


and the surest breeders, though I cannot speak very decidedly as to that. I have not 


bred very many Southdowns, The Cotswold has a stronger limb than the Leicester. 
Price or Gattoway Butts. 


To Mr. Dymond.—We have sold our thoroughbred Galloway bulls at from $50 to 
$200, according to the quality of the animal and the desire of the purchaser to possess it. 
The Galloways are not such fanciful animals as the Durhams, and there are no fancy 
prices paid for them in this country, although there are in Scotland. They fetch a truer 
value than the Durhams. TI usually sell them at from fifteen to eighteen months old. I 
I have a bull now that I would not sell for $200, and I have none that I would sell for 
less than $75. From being an animal that is easily kept, the Galloway is specially 
suitable for farmers with small capital. I had a letter not long ago from Scotland, 
which stated that a Galloway bull and two cows had been sold there for three hundred 
guineas each, but these prices were given by men who were willing to give fancy prices. 
I have kept Essex pigs for twenty years, principally for home use. They are a small 


_ breed, and being far more easily kept and less mischievous than other breeds, are better 


adapted for home use. 
~ Root CUuLture. 


To Mr. Whitelaw.—I raise a large quantity of roots on my farm, but I do not feed 

so many roots as other people. I do not feed the cattle more than half a bushel of roots 
a day, along with their straw and chaff. To the feeding cattle I give about three- 
quarters of a bushel a day, along with a little bran and not quite a couple of gallons of 
pea-meal. 7 | : 
To Mr. Dymond.—The farm on which I am now living I have been living upon for 
thirteen years. It is in tolerably fair condition. I think it has greatly improved under 
the system which I follow. Ihave not adopted the soiling system to any extent. I 
think the cattle are healthier to be pastured.. 

To Mr. Whitelaw:—I think it improves the land to keep the cattle in the fields. I 
have tried all the artificial manures I have heard of, but I don’t know that I have ever 
been benefited by many of them. I have used plaster, and I have lately tried salt. I 
have not used the salt very long, but I think it is having a beneficial effect. I have also 
tried guano, bones, and two or three kinds of phosphates. I feed salt liberally to my 
stock. Ihave a trough of salt to which both sheep and cattle can obtain access every 


day. 
T. McCRAK 


MR. GEORGE RUDD'S EVIDENCE. 
| DeEvons.—CoTSWOLDs. 


George Rupp was called and examined. 


To Mr. Whitelaw.—I reside in the township of Eramosa, but I have a farm also in the 


township of Puslinch. I have beena breeder of Devons for twenty years. I first bought 


from importers) The Devons are my hobby. ‘Theysatisfy me very well. Ihave found 
them to be very good feeders, and to mature as early as any other cattle I see. I am a 
breeder rather than a feeder, although I am just: now beginning to feed a little. I have 


always been able to sell all the cattle I could spare. I have sold a great many herds 


throughout Canada and the United States, and have generally obtained very good prices. 
[Mr. Rudd.] 
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FrepiInc.—EarRLy Marurity.—Draveut Oxen.—MILKERS. 


As working oxen, I consider the Devons superior to all other breeds, as they are very — 
quiet and tractable. I have had them crossed with the cows of some of my neighbours, — 


with my own cows that I have kept to supply milk for the house, and with Durham 
cows. We reckon them to be particularly good milkers. There was a little fuss in our 


society in Puslinch about milking cows, and I laid a stump of $100 to milk the Devons. | 


against any other breed of cattle, and I tried two three-year-old heifers with their first 


calves, and I made 24 pounds of butter from them in one week. But they were, of | 
course, picked heifers. The Devons are very sharp cattle, and smart on their feet. I have — 
tried other cattle, but I always went back to the Devons, and always liked them better — 


than before. Irrespective of their value to cross with other animals, I think it would 
pay well to keep them asa distinct breed. During the last three years I have had a. 
great many bulls—more than I wanted ; and this spring I sold two two-year-old bulls, 
weighing 3,350 pounds, for $5.25 a hundred—delivered the same day for shipment. The 
same day I saw other good steers sold at $5 a hundred—to be delivered two months later. 
So the Devons must be considered better for shipment. With the same quantity of feed 
they seem to take on flesh better than the Durhams. I had a bull at the Centennial at 
Philadelphia that weighed between 2,300 and 2,400 pounds; he was nine years old. [I 
have seen the Devons crossed on the common stock of the country, but I have never 


crossed them myself much. The crosses produced are very good milkers; and I have | 


seen very nice steers, which have brought a good price, bred from my bulls. 


TREATMENT OF CALVES.—SALE OF HeErpDs. 


T always allow the calves to suck their mothers. I generally have the calves come about 


the first of April—sometimes a little sooner and sometimes a little later. In winter we — 


generally feed them chaff and turnips, and sometimes cut feed—a small quantity of hay 
mixed with straw and a little bran. I donot give breeding cows any meal—not even after 
they calve. I give them bran and turnips and hay after they calve. I have obtained as. 
much as $220 fora bull calf. I have sold bull calves largely in the United States ; and 
during the last two or three years I have sold a good many in Canada. During the last 
two years I have sold four different herds in Canada for the buyers to begin breeding 


with. The year before last I sold two herds in Toronto and one in Quebec, and this year 


I sold one in Montreal and one in Durham. A herd usually consists of four females and 
a bull. I once had a very large herd of cattle, but I have not so many now. At present 
I have about 84 females and eight bulls. . 


PrizE CoMPETITORS. 


Lo Mr. Brown.—I keep the North Devons. I have had pretty heavy competition at a) 


the exhibitions in Toronto, London and Ottawa. Mr. Peters, Mr. Pinkham, Mr. Witter, 
Mr. Hamilton, and others have competed against me; I could not name all. At 


Philadelphia I showed two bulls—the old one, and a young one from the old bull,—and ~ 


the old bull got the first prize and the young one the second. This competition was against 
other Devons. We first showed against the Devons of the United States, and got the 
first prize; then we showed against all Europe and the United States, and got the first 
prize, and a diploma for Devons against the world. My opinion is that, so far as size is 
concerned, the Devons mature earlier than any other breed. 


Goop MorHers. 


They are very good nurses, and do remarkably well with their calves. There was a 
committee appointed every year in Hamilton by the society to examine the stock to se6 
that they were not too fat, and I was nearly ruled out with one calf, because it sucked its 


(Mr. Rudd.| 
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mother there. They are uncommonly good mothers, and keep their calves very fat. I 
have not fed very many steers. I have just begun feeding. 
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fie . Goop StrrErs. 


I have a pair of steers two years old that weigh about 1,400 pounds each. I hada 
good supply of bulls, and I was persuaded by some of my friends around me to try and 
raise these two steers. I don’t know whether I would get more money for working steers 
or for beef steers. There is a good demand for working steers in this country. I think 
that class of cattle are not so well known here as they ought to be. I saw a yoke of oxen 
that had never been fed sold for $180 at three years old, and I suppose that would be an 
_ average of what they would sell for. The demand with me has of late been more for females. 
_ [know two or three persons who have obtained Devon bulls for the purpose of improving 
| the common stock of the country. Last winter a man from Orillia gota Devon bull from 
_ me, and he is going to try to improve the Hereford cross with it. 


Fine Beer. 


i. With regard to beef, the Devon is reckoned to produce very nicely mixed beef, 
and of very fine quality. A few years ago I hada heifer killed in Guelph because she 
refused to breed, and her beef was claimed to be of very fine quality. I think I can 
| maintain equal weight in Devon steers at three years old with Hereford or Shorthorn 
_ steers—that is, on the average. They are very good graziers; I don’t know how they 
would compare in that respect with the Durhams or Herefords, because I have never 
kept them. ‘There is a register for Devons in Toronto, but no regular herd book yet. 
| We have been trying to get a herd book for some time, and I suppose that in the course 
__ of time we shall succeed, With regard to their sureness as breeders, I have never had 
any trouble except with one heifer ten or twelve years ago. I dare say we over-fed her 
_ to make her look well for the show. 


DuURHAMS DISCARDED FOR DEVONS. 


T. Mr. Dymond.—I kept Durhams before I kept Devons. One winter I thought I 
would like to try the Durhams again, and I sold out all my Devons, and bought a lot 
of Durhams for which I paid a big price; and after I had kept them for six or eight 
months I got sick of them—I thought I was nowhere—and before the summer was out 
I sold them all and bought back the Devons. I considered that they were much harder to 
keep up and look after, and that they did not pay for the extra trouble and expense. The 
Devons are a hardier cattle, and much more tractable and more easily managed and taken 
care of than the Durhams; but the temperament of cattle depends very much on the way 
they are managed. I have sold more Devons of late than I did. The persons who have 
bought herds of Devons from me are, Mr. Wood, of Islington; Mr. Morgan, of Weston ; 
' Captain O’Brien, near Barrie; Mr. Kay, of Durham; Mr. McPherson, of Ohio, and a 
gentleman from Orillia. I sell my cattle principally in herds, but I have sold several 
single bulls. A bull from fifteen to eighteen months old I generally sell at from $150 
to $200; I have got more for them sometimes. 


OxEN FOR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES. 


| With regard to the demand for oxen for agricultural purposes, I bought oxen myself 
this year, and I find they are cheaper than horses. If the right kind of oxen can be pro- 
_ duced, oxen that will stand the heat and the work, I think the demand for them wiil in- 
 erease. We can use them for everything except for marketing grain—they wouldn't do for 
_ that. There are a great many oxen used, though I cannot say that there is a tendency to 
use them on improved farms. I cannot say what they might do if the farmers had a 
chance to use them; but horses are more used because they are more plenty than oxen. 


[Mr. Rudd. | 
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To Mr. Brown.—There is some difference between the North and the South Devons, 


There is a little difference in the colour. The South Devon is a little lighter red, as well | 
as a lighter breed than the North Devons. 


To Mr. Dymond.—I know some persons who are trying the experiment of crossing a 
Devon bull and a Hereford cow. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE DuRHAMS. 


The greatest objection to the Shorthorns which I found in keeping them was that 
they lost teats, and went bad in the bags, although we did not allow many of the calves | 
to milk the cows, but milked them chiefly by hand. I had not the same experience | 
with the Devons. The animals which I had at Philadelphia I have shown all over 
the country and the United States, and they have carried off prizes at almost every 
place where I showed them. These prizes were for Devons against Devons. [I 
never took the trouble to show them against Durhams except once, when I showed _ 
two animals against Durhams and got two first prizes for them. That was in 1866, 
in this neighbourhood. The prizes were for the best thoroughbred animals—the best 
bull and the best cow. I carried off the first prize for the best bull, the second for a 
yearling bull, the second for a two-year old heifer, and the first for a sucking calf. My |; 
father owned a stock of Devons in the old country ; I have never had any old country | 
experience. The difficulty with the Devons in this country has been that they have 
been kept in the shade. I made them known in some places. I never imported any; 
H. H. Spencer imported them, and I bought from him those which he imported. I think 
the Devons are the purest blooded cattle we have. We can breed them for colour, and 
can always be sure of the colour, while we may have, for instance, a white Durham cow 
which will have calves as red as blood. You will hardly ever see a calf which is sired 
by a Devon bull any other colour than red. I don’t know the history of the Devon. 
Any breed of oxen can be made useful for agricultural purposes if they are trained from 
an early age ; but none of them can be made equal to the Devon, because they have not 


got the spiritin them. The Devon isa very lively, spirited animal, and is finer in the 
limb than the Durham. 


CotswoLp SHEEP. 


To Mr. Whitelaw.—tI generally keep a large flock of Cotswold sheep. I have been | 
a breeder of Cotswolds for a good many years. I have found them well adapted to this 
country. TI have also had Southdowns, but I have only Cotswolds at present. A number 
of years ago I kept some common Sheep, which were then supposed to be Leicesters. 
I have kept the Cotswolds as a breeder ; my market has been in Ohio, Kansas, Iowa, 
and Salt Lake. It was the demand from the United States that induced me to keep the 
Cotswolds. The demand from Canadian farmers has not been equal to that from the other 
side, though I have sold a good many in Canada. I have sold a good many young rams 
in Canada for breeding purposes. 

Lo Mr. Dymond.—My experience has been that Canadian farmers have been breed- 
ing from Cotswolds more than from any other breed, in order to cross them on the native 
sheep. I could not speak of the suitability of the Galloway as a working steer. Some 
classes of oxen are very troublesome to break ; I think the worst bred animals are, as 
a general rule, the most difficult to break. I would like the Devon stock to be more 
inquired into. The Devons have been thumbed down too much by Durham breeders. 
There are some breeders of Devons in the neighbourhood of London. I omitted in my 
evidence to mention one yoke of oxen, Devons, for ploughing ; we could not beat them | 
either in cold or hot weather with the best span of horses we have. | 


GEORGE RUDD. 


(Mr. Rudd.] 
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MR. GEORGE HOOD’S EVIDENCE. 
Hbdnd okps=Sh eur: 
Grorce Hoop, of Guelph, was called and examined. 


To Mr. Whitelaw.—I have been a breeder of Hereford cattle for about eleven years, 
I am not breeding this year. 


For BEEFING, AHEAD OF OTHER BREEDS. 


| I consider the Hereford breed, for beef purposes, ahead of all other breeds. I con- 
sider that a Hereford bull upon the common stock of the country will produce a better 
steer for beef than the Durham will. It will come earlier to maturity, and at three 
years old will be, as a general rule, just as heavy. I have had Hereford grade steers 
at our shows in Guelph weigh over 2,000 pounds at three years old. A three-year-old 
Hereford grade, with the same feed and treatment, will weigh more than a Durham 
grade of the same age. I think the Herefords better adapted to this country in every 
respect than the Durhams. 


Haur A Cent A PoUND MORE THAN DuRHAM GRADES. 


A cross of a Hereford on the common stock, or upon our graded Durhams is the animal 
that will fetch most in the market; if one comes upon the Guelph market here, it is sure 
to fetch fully one half cent a pound more than the Durham grade. 


Best PrIcEs IN ENGLAND. 


| Buyers coming from the old country market will have a preference for Herefords 
over the Durhams, because according to the Mark Lane Express and other papers every 
week, as well as my own observation, when I was in London in 1878, the Herefords and 
Scots brought 84d. or 9d. a pound, while the Shorthorns or common cattle would not 
bring more than a penny or a penny-halfpenny a pound less. I think the Hereford will 
stand the journey across the Atlantic better than the Durham, and with regard to its 
grazing qualities, wherever you put it, it will fare better and help itself better than the 
_ Shorthorn will. I think it is easier kept, and kept in better condition, than the Shorthorn. 


AGE AND WEIGHT FOR SHIPPING. 


First-class steers should not be shipped for the old country market under three 
years old. I would rather have them four years old than less than three. The 
weight depends a good deal on the style of the animal. The general run of the cattle 
most inquired after is a well-made, well-matured animal that will weigh from 1,300 
to 1,500 pounds. But there are exceptions. You will find persons who will take an 
animal weighing 2,000, but for one that will do that, you will find twenty who want to 
get them at 1,400 or 1,500 pounds. I think it would be to the advantage of the ordinary 
farmers of the country to use Hereford bulls instead of Durhams. I think the different 
breeds should be kept up, because to get this shipping animal you must have certain 
_ crosses and keep the two breeds distinct ; but I contend that it is a great improvement 
in raising fat steers to have a cross from the Herefords. 


A Distinct BREED. 
As a distinct breed the Hereford is valuable. I don’t know much about Devons ; but 
I think with Mr. Rudd that they are a distinct breed, which is more than can be said 


[ Mr. Hood. | 
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—— 


of the Durhams. Mr. Stone has some descendants of the original stock of Herefords 
which he imported first in 1860, and I'say that if any one in the county of Wellington 
had stuck so long to the Durhams, without improving them a great deal oftener than 
Mr. Stone has done, he would have no breed of cattle at all. What I mean to say is, 
that the different tribes of My. Stone’s Herefords have retained their original qualities 
and form, a thing impossible with any family of Shorthorns. Mz. Stone has, infused a 
great deal of new blood into his herd within the last five years. 


PREPOTENCY OF THE HEREFORD. . 


The Hereford will stamp his character indelibly, and it will remain even in the 
crosses. I know a section of country near Mount Forest where a bull of Mr. Stone’s 
went some twelve or fifteen years ago. He was there only three or four years, and they 
are raising generation after generation from the descendants of that bull yet; and to-day 
the white-faced cattle coming from the neighbourhood of Mount Forest are the best 
cattle in that section of country. I have not fed many full-bred Herefords—only two 
or three females and one steer. 


HEREFORD GRADES. 


I had one high grade steer that weighed at three years old between 2,100 and 2,200 


pounds ; anda full-bred female—a pretty old cow—weighed nearly 1,900; at five years old - | 


she would have weighed 2,200. I never had a Hereford that did not come out with the 


highest honours in the ring. Ihave shown them along with other breeds, as breeders, 


but the Durhams generally beat them—prejudice beats them. 
Unrair CoMPETITION. 


There is a class set apart for them in the shows, the same as for the Durhams; 
but what I regret is that our Provincial and County Associations do not allow a 
herd of Herefords or a herd of Devons to compete in the exhibitions against a herd 
of Durhams. Why should it not be so? It is so in England, Australia, and the 
United States; and in the United States of late years in such competitions the Herefords 
have taken two prizes to one of the Durhams. But as a matter of course there are a 
great many interested in the Durhams. An animal with four crosses should not be 
allowed to be entered as a thoroughbred animal, as is the case with the Canadian Short- 
horn Herd Book. We have no crosses in the Herefords; they must be purely-bred ages 
back. This allowing four crosses is exactly what plays out all the herds in the country. 
A farmer had better pay four or five dollars to have a cow served by a good bull than to 
attempt to breed from a cross. Our large breeders ought to use the knife more than they 


do, and weed out a great many bulls which are now sent upon the country. Nothing 


should be sent out but what is first class. 


HEREFORDS AS BREEDERS. 


To Mr. Brown.—The Hereford will stamp his character on his descendants better 
than the Durham, and it would be much safer to breed in-and-in with this breed than with 


any other, especially the Shorthorns. I think the Herefords are better nurses than the 
Shorthorns, because any calves that I have had have sucked their mothers, and both the 
mothers and the calves are generally in good condition at the same time. 

HEREFORDS IN THE SLAUGHTER-HOUSE. 


There is one difference between the Hereford and the Durham which is a very great one. 


We have not killed many pure-bred Herefords in this country—they are too valuable ; but in 


slaughtering, you can take out the paunch of a Hereford steer with one hand, while you have 
[Mr. Hood. | 
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sometimes ‘to get’ two men to pull out the paunch of a Durham. The Hereford carries his, 


beef ‘on’ the most valuable parts. He is superior to the Durham on his back and loins, and ig 
very ‘much superior in the hams and the crops, as well as in the plates and inside the ribs. 
You will sometimes get a Durham with a heavy rump and a tolerably good back, ‘but if 
you look down along the ribs, you will find that it is‘blue and poor. I have slaughtered 
and handled a good many first-class cattle in the Dominion. Taking a Hereford grade 
steer and a Durham grade steer at three years old, and fed on the same amount of feed, 
I think the Hereford would outweigh the Durham, because the Durham requires more 
feed to keep up its constitution. I have had first cross Herefords, both heifers and steers,. 
and they were as good cattle as I ever saw. I saw two yoke of oxen, cross-bred Herefords,. 
at the Centennial Exhibition bred by: Mr. Burleigh, State of Maine, from a bull of Mr. 


_ §tone’s stock, that weighed over 2,700 pounds each. 


FEEDING QUALITIES, 


If you put a Hereford and a Durham steer on pasture, the Hereford would be far 
ahead of the Durham in the fall, asa general rule. It is the exception to geta Durham 
that would at all feed in pasture beside the Hereford. JI have no doubt of that, both 
from my own experience, and from what I have seen in the cattle that I have bought from 
others. I have not bought many Hereford steers of that character, because they are not 
extensively gone into. Where there is one Hereford steer fed, there are ten butchers. 
after it. I was speaking to-day to Mr. Goodfellow, a townsman, who is shipping for the 


_ European market. He buys in the States, and he said to me, “you should have seen 
‘some half-bred Herefords that we got from the State of Maine; I had some on the last 


shipment, and you never saw anything like them.” I asked him if he liked that kind of: 
cattle, and he said, “I get all I can lay my hands on.” 


PAsturE-FED HEREFORDS. 


To Mr. Dymond.—These cattle are sometimes sent direct’ from the pasture to the 
market. In 1878 I was interested in some six or seven shipments, and was the purchaser 


of all the stock. We rented space on the ship, and we could put as many as we liked: 


upon it. We had ewes, lambs, steers, oxen, cows, and calves. We sent a number of 


‘steers from the pasture, but I do not approve of that, although I think the Hereford: 


would do better when sent from the pasture than the Durham. If I had my choice of ten 
Durham steers and ten Hereford steers for shipment, and if I could buy them in April at 
an equal price [would take the Herefords to put to pasture, because the Herefords would. 
bring the most on the market in October. I am not engaged in the export trade just now. 

To Mr. Whitelaw.—The Herefords would be worth more than the Durhams in the- 
spring, because they are ahead of them, even for stall-feeding. 

To Mr. Brown.—The Herefords are largely raised in Hereford and other counties ; 
there are also large numbers raised in Wales, and they have been taken into the midland’ 
counties of England and put upon the rich pastures ; and what is making our Canadian beef 
cheap in England to-day is the cattle coming from these midland counties. These white. 
faces can go into the market very early ; they are taken direct from the grass and sent to. 
the butcher, and they bring more on the market in England than the Shorthorns. 


System or STALL-FEEDING. 


To Mr. Dymond.—Our system of stall-feeding in this country is very bad indeed. 
Some of our farmers will tie up their cattle in October, and will not let them out untik 
they are driven to market. It is a great mistake. These cattle are not fit to ship. I 
consider that it is absolutely necessary that feeding stock should run out a little every 
day ; they would ship much better. It is this kind of cattle which occasion so much loss. 
in crossitig the Atlantic. Whether or not grass-fed cattle should be shipped at all de- 
pends very much on the condition of the British market. Ifa good market can be found: 


[Mr. Hood. | 
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‘in England in the fall of the year, it would pay to send over grassfed cattle; but they 
‘should have a little meal also, as it will make them take to the meal on the ship sooner, 
If that were the case, I think it would pay better to send them in the fall than in the 
‘Spring. 

AMERICAN COMPETITION. 


With reference to our ability to compete with the Americans in the cattle trade, 
I have been to Chicago, and I have bought American cattle to ship to England. At the 
present time the great surplus of the stock of the Americans which is put on the markets 
of the world has been fed upon their vast prairies ; but as the cattle tread over the plains, 
the buffalo grass and all the wild grasses upon which they pasture will soon be killed out, 
and in a short time I believe the Americans will not be able to raise cattle as they are 
‘doingnow. At present these ranch companies come to Mr. Stone or Mr. Whitelaw and buy 
ten or twelve Hereford or Durham bulls to put on the range. The cattle they raise from them 
‘they take to Kansas city or somewhere else and sell sometimes as many as 500 at a time 
to the stock feeders, who take them to Illinois, Missouri, or some of the other Western. 
States, and finish them on corn. <A large number of these animals are shipped to Europe ; 
but if we try, I think we can compete successfully with them. We are much nearer the 
market, although one thing that is against our farmers and shippers at present is that we 
‘have to pay as much to ship cattle from Guelph to the seaboard as they have to pay 
‘to ship from Chicago to the seaboard. Some of these western cattle come from several 


hundred miles west of Chicago, which tells against them. The travelling of such along ~ 


‘distance as from Chicago to the seaboard is very hard upon cattle. Montreal isa very good 
port to ship from. I have shipped from Montreal and New York. I have not been ship- 
ping since the embargo has been laid upon American cattle. I think, on the whole, that 
it must help the Canadians. | 


Room For IMPROVEMENT. 


Our farmers have not paid much attention to breeding. They also sell their 
cattle too young; they have been sent to England as young as two years old. An 
animal of that age does not stand the voyage so well as an older animal, and the 
‘quality of its beef is not so. good. I question whether it would pay a farmer to keep 
his animals until they are four years old before shipping them. If he had good graz- 
ing lands during the summer, and could feed them on roots during the winter, there is no 
doubt that a four-year-old animal would be a good heavy animal and produce the best 
beef. I believe it would suit the British market as well as younger cattle ; but I would 
rather have cattle that would weigh from 1,300 to 1,500 than those that would weigh 
1,800 or 2,000. They suit the market better, and are more the style of cattle that the 
butchers want, although the older animal will ship best. An animal four years old is 
well matured, is stronger in his muscle, and better able to stand the journey than one 
three years old. I have not had any disease among my cattle, I have had experience in 
breeding for twenty years. I have been breeding Herefords for eleven years, and I have 
had a few Shorthorns from time to time. The opinions I have expressed to-day are the 
result of my own experience of keeping the two breeds, and of my observation of the ex- 
perience of other breeders. I have had a great deal of experience in the way of watching 
other breeders. I have been amongst the best breeders and feeders in this and the sur- 
‘rounding counties. I do not think our stock generally is so good as it was fifteen years 
“ago; there cannot be so many good animals brought into the ring now as there could be 
ten or fifteen years ago. I attribute the deterioration to too much pedigree—too much 
-attention to paper, and not enough to the animal. 


THE DurHAMS DETERIORATED. 


I think our cattle have run down; our Durham cattle have certainly run down 
‘during the last ten years, although there have been importations of new blood to a 


(Mr. Hood.] 
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pretty large extent. One cause of the running down’ was that when the Short- 
horn fever took hold of. the people, everybody went into raising steers; but a good 
many quit raising steers, and went into raising bulls, and the consequence was that 
they had to sell at three or four cents a pound or less; I have had them offered 
to me at two and a half ‘cents a pound, The remedy for this is to breed only from 
the best bulls ; weed the poor bulls out, there are too many poor bulls kept in the country 
—many that pass under the name of thoroughbreds, and are thoroughbreds so far as their 
pedigree goes. I do not say that our stock has run down from in-breeding ; but a farmer 
who gets four or six cows and a couple of bull calves will breed from his own, although 
he has not a bull that is fit to put to a cow, and in that way the standard of the cattle has 
been run down. J am alluding more particularly to the Durhams. The Herefords have 
not been run down at all. The Galloways at-some of our shows years ago stood ahead of 
any other cattle there. There may be a few cattle—fresh importations from the United 
States or England—that carry off the premiums at the shows; but taking our improved 
stock as a whole, I say that the standard of the Durham cattle of to-day is not so good as 
it was ten years ago. But within the last three or four years, a large number of our 
smaller farmers have been ceasing to pay so much attention to pedigree, and are deter- 
mined to have good animals for the shambles. I think the necessity of shipping the very 
best cattle to England has had something to do with that reaction. I agree that the ani- 
mals to be shipped to England should be the very best of their kind. 1 think the earlier 
in the spring they are sent the better. 


SHEEP-BREEDING AND FEEDING. 


To Mr. Whitelaw.—I have been a breeder and a feeder of sheep to some extent. 1 
exhibited largely last year at Chicago and our own Provincial and local shows; and I have 
killed sheep as a butcher for many years. At one time I used to ship a good many sheep 
to the New York market every year about Christmas time, and I used to get five or six, 
or six and a half cents a pound for them. That paid very well; but the demand for 
heavy sheep, such as I then shipped, has gone. A butcher instead of buying twenty of 
them now wants only one or two to hang up in his stall as specimens of what can be done 
with sheep. In New York they now like lambs better than sheep. They will pay $3 or 
$3.50 for good ones in Canada ; but it does not pay to sell them for that; the farmers 
ought to get more for them or keep them and feed them for sheep. I would prefer to 
ship sheep to the old country market after they have been twice clipped—when they are 
two years old. They will bring more in the spring than in the fall. In the spring the 
wool is off them, and they will stand the voyage a little better than when they have got 
heavy fleeces on them in the fall. 


PREFERENCE FOR SOUTHDOWNS. 


The Southdown or a cross-bred Southdown will fetch more money on the English 
market than the Cotswold. There is no doubt that the Southdown makes the finest 
mutton, although you don’t get so heavy a carcase from it as you do from the Cots- 
wold, as they are generally shipped by the head. There would be more profit by 
crossing with an Oxford or a Leicester or a Shropshire; I like the Oxford. When 
[ was in London wandering through the parks of the west end, I noticed that the 
sheep grazing in them were invariably half-breeds, crossed with some of the Downs, 
I asked if they all belonged to one party, and I was told no, that they belonged to the 


different butchers who supplied the aristocracy in the west end of London, and that they 
whad these sheep on exhibition, so that the people driving through the parks in their 


carriages could see them ; and each butcher prides himself on having his particular brand 
there, whether it is Oxford or Southdown—but they are nearly always crossed breeds— 


_ the Southdown crossed with the Oxford or the Leicester. The sheep were not clipped, 


as I saw them in the end of May. I am very certain that they would weigh more than 
twenty pounds to the quarter. A cross of a grade ewe with a Leicester ram, if shipped 
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at fifteen months old, and weighing twenty-two and a half pounds to the quarter, would 
not bring so high a price as a dark-faced sheep ; there is a penny ora penny halfpenny 
difference in the price, if you get a sheep of medium weight and quality. When you 
take one of these well-fatted long-wooled sheep to the London market, you cannot sell it for 
mutton, because it is simply a lot of tallow. It might weigh about 130 pounds of mutton, 
but the mutton is not saleable. The Leicester and the Cotswold sheep are wanted for 
crossing purposes; I myself would rather take the Leicester, because I consider it has a 
better constitution than the Cotswold. 


EXHIBITION AT CHICAGO. 


At the exhibition at Chicago last year, I exhibited pure-bred Southdowns, grade 
Oxford Downs, grade Cotswolds, grade Leicesters, pure-bred Cotswolds, and Lincolns. 


Some of the Southdowns were fed at the Ontario School of Agriculture, and a few 


of them were bred at Springfield by James Anderson. My object in going to Chicago 
with these sheep was to see what different breeds of sheep they had there, and to 


beat them if I could. My success was too great; they did not give me what I. 


deserved ; if they had, I should have swept the whole place out. As it was, I took a 
large number of prizes, because my display was far superior to anything else there. Ab-. 
ner Strawn of Ottawa, Illinois, had the royal pen of ewes, and he brought a whole carload 
of 30, and in that carload was the pen of ewes that took the first prize at the Royal 


Society show in England, and the one that took the second prize was there also. He had — 
the rams there also. I did not beat him in the carload, and I think he took the first prize 


for shearling Cotswold ewes. 
SHEEP FOR ENGLAND WANTED. 


To Mr. Dymond.—We have comparatively few sheep suitable for the English market, 
and shippers have been buying indiscriminately as to quality ; but if a man had one hun- 
dred half-bred sheep, especially wethers, cross-bred from the Downs on the long wools— 
I do not care which of the Downs, although I prefer the Oxford—no doubt he would get a 
cent a pound more for them from the shippers than for anything else. The sheep at pres- 
ent sold to the shippers are a mixed lot—ewes, wethers, and rams together. I think it 
would be an advantage for the farmers to try and improve the supply of wethers. 
Many of our farmers are careless of their wethers, and in the fall they have to take what 
they can get for them. If they would sell their ewes for the New York market separately, 
and keep their wethers until they have been two or three times clipped, they would make 
money. If the ewes were kept separate, and the wethers separate, there would no doubt 
be a better market for both. 

To Mr. Brown.—I think the pure-bred Cotswolds would produce the heaviest carcass 
at two years old. The second heaviest would be the Lincolns. The heaviest cross at the 


same age would be, I think, a cross of a Leicester and a Cotswold—I do not think it mat-— ) 


ters much how they are crossed, but I think it has generally been a Cotswold ram on a Lei- 
cester ewe. As for the best fleece at that age, there was a time when long wool was in 
great demand, but now, since we have the National Policy, manufacturers demand 
medium wool more. 


SouTHDOWN oR OxForD Down WoOoLu. 


To Mr. Dymond.—At present a great many farmers are crossing the Southdown on 
the common sheep, because they cannot get anything else. I think the wool that they 
would get by crossing the Southdown or the Oxford Down on the common stock would 
meet the demand. Last year while I was at Ottawa some woollen manufacturers who 
were there as a deputation were examining the different kinds of sheep in the show ; and 
they came upon some Oxford sheep which I had there, and they wanted to know what. 
kind of sheep they were. One man pointed out one of them, and he said, ‘ There is a 
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good wool, and a lot of it, and that is what we want.” That sheep was got by crossing 
the Oxford Down upon the common sheep. 

Lo Mr. Brown.—¥or mutton and wool together the ram which I would recommend 
for crossing on the common Canadian ewes would be an Oxford Down. 1 don’t think 
they would make the mutton too large or coarse ; I dressed one of them, and the mutton 
was beautiful. Sheep that will havea live weight of from 140 to 200 pounds are the 
best for the English market. A sheep weighing 200 pounds would produce more than 
100 pounds of mutton. 

Lo Mr. Whitelaw.—I don’t think the Cheviot sheep would do for this country. The 
climate and feed on which it lives in the’old country is altogether different from what it 
would have here. We have no mountain heath and heather in this country. 


TREATMENT OF LAMBS. 


Lo Mr. Brown.—I would like to have lambs come in March if thereis a place to keep 
them in. After taking them off the grass in October I would put them on turnips and 
grain—peas and oats if I could get them. I would also probably give them a little bran, 
as well as hay and pea straw. ‘T'o the lambing ewes I would give a littlemash. I prefer 
letting the lambs run with the ewes; if you do not separate them it will not be many 
days before the lamb will begin to nibble with the ewe. I think it would pay to feed the 


‘sheep during the first year of their growth on grain, or to soil them in the field. I am 


feeding partly on green peas and oats ; the sheep are fond of that, and you can feed them 


almost as cheaply upon it as upon pasture. They prefer it to clover. I keep water 


accessible to them all the time, and give them any amount of salt. I would wean the 
lambs in August at the latest, and during the ensuing winter I would give them a good 
quantity of roots at first, and not too much grain. 


CANADIAN BEEF IN ENGLAND. 


T maintain that the Canadian beef we are now sending to England is the best 
beef in the world to-day, unless it is the British beef which the butcher just takes 
out of the field and kills. There is no part of the world where the cattle have 
better food than they have in Canada — principally peas,. oats, turnips and hay, 
The cattle raised in the Western States reach their maturity at four years old, and 
they get their insides burnt out. by the Indian corn which is fed to them; it is 


_ too heating. I think three years old is the right age at which to ship our beef cattle, 


because their meat is better marbled at that age than at an earlier age. They do not 


develop their lean meat very much before then. The tendency of the age is to slaughter 
both cattle and sheep at too young an age. There isa little greater inducement to keep 


sheer, because the wool is a consideration, and a sheep’s fleece every year will pretty 


_neary pay for its feed. By keeping the animals, too, you havesomuch more manure. I 
believe the Leicester sheep has a great deal of prepotency ; you can distinguish its traits 
_ after many years of breeding and crossing with other breeds, especially the head of the 
Leicester. The old-fashioned Leicester is the foundation of some of the best flocks we 


have got in the country at present. I question if the Leicester would produce a greater 
quantity of mutton at a year old than a cross of the Oxford or Shropshire Down. 


GEORGE HOOD, 


i 
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MR. JAMES HUNTER’S EVIDENCE | 
SHORTHORNS. 


James Hunter, of the firm of J. & R. Hunter, of Alma, County of Wellington, wag 
called and examined. | 


To Mr. Whitelaw.—We have a farm of 340 acres, of which 260 or 270 acres 
are under cultivation. We are pretty large breeders of Shorthorns ; at present we have | 
about sixty-seven head of pure Shorthorns. In commencing to raise Shorthorns, we 
bought two cows in Canada, but afterwards imported from the old country several bulls | 
and two or three cows. 


Bootn FAMILY BEST BEEFERS. 


I prefer the Booth family to the Bates. My principal reason for this is that. 
when I went first to the old country, I knew nothing about either of the families, 
and I went to see some noted animals on both sides, and I saw at a glance that in 
the Booth animals we had the advantage in fleshing quality, and I thought that was what 
we wanted in Canada. So I selected them on account of their feeding qualities. I have 
bred principally from the Booth; I have not crossed with the Bates since I commenced to 
import. In purchasing, I looked to the animal as well as to the pedigree. We have not paid. 
such fancy prices as some persons, but I certainly think a few hundred dollars are not lost 
if they are paid for an extra pedigree. You must havea good animal as well asa pedigree, | 
and I think you should look considerably to the immediate ancestors of the animal itself. 


DurHsams AHEAD OF ALL OTHER CATTLE. 


For all practical purposes, I consider the Durham ahead of all other pure-bred cattle. 
I consider them best adapted for improving the common stock of the country. We have 
found a ready sale for all the bull calves we could raise ; we have never had to fatten a bull 
for the want of a market since we commenced. 


IMPROVED DEMAND. 


There is decidedly an improvement in the market this year, both as regards in- 
telligence in the purchasers, and the prices they are willing to pay; the Canadian 
farmer seems more disposed to pay attention to good bulls than formerly. The average | 
price we have obtained this year for them has been $168, as against $143 last year. I 
attribute this improvement altogether to the demand for the old country market. I have 
been a successful competitor at the exhibitions, I have had to feed extra for that purpose. 


FEEDING FOR SHow PURPOSES. 


I cannot endorse some of the statements which have been made with reference to. 
feeding animals for show purposes deteriorating their breeding quality. I do not think it 
injures a female for breeding so long as she is kept breeding, although I think the calf 
may be weaker. Some difficulty may be experienced if time is lost in getting a female 
to breed again ; but we have never had any difficulty in getting our show cattle to breed. 


TREATMENT OF CALVES. 


Their calves require more care for the first two months than the calves from 
other cows, but after that two months they are equal to any other calves. We 
allow our calves to suck their mothers. I do not care to have them come sooner 
than October, if possible, and from that time till April. I think it is more profit 
able to have them come sometime before January. I generally sell the bull calves at 
from eight to fifteen months old; sometimes they are two years old before we get them 


(Mr. Hunter.] 
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sold. The calves that come in October we allow to go with the cow for from six to eight 
months. Towards the spring, when the cow goes on the grass, we take the calf from it, and 
feed it on cut hay mixed with bran. We keep all the young cattle housed, and feed them on 
green feed while we can get it, and afterwards on cut hay mixed with bran, and perhaps some 
boiled feed. We feed the bull and the heifer calves in pretty much the same way. The calves 
that come in the spring we prefer to let run with the cows during the summer until the very 
hot weather comes. In the first winter we give the thoroughbred calves all they will eat, 
and we generally mix their grain with bran and cut hay—or wheat chaff, which we prefer 
even to the cut hay—their stomachs seem to keep in healthier condition upon it than upon 
the cut hay. In raising calves, I think it is very important that they should be well at- 
tended to during the first two months. During the first six weeks or two months they 
should be entirely kept away from feed until their stomachs will digest it'and they have | 
acud tochew. The only grade cattle I keep are a few milch cows for the house, and oc- 
casionally we have some young heifers that we require for nurses. We do not do any 
feeding at present ; we did before we kept Shorthorns. 


Root Crops—Corn—TurRnIips. 


We grow an average of eighteen acres of roots a year. Roots are decidedly necessary 
for the raising of young stock; we have an advantage over American stock raisers in 
| being able to feed roots to young stock until they are about eighteen months old. Ameri- 
can corn is too strong a feed for the calves until they come to about that age. Our cows 
that are not giving milk we feed on straw and turnips—a bushel of turnips each day. 
We do not give them any grain unless they are coming near calving time or giving milk ; 
of course we also feed them hay before calving time. 


PREFERENCE FOR DURHAMS. 


IT have not had experience in raising any other breeds of cattle besides Short- 
horns. It is just from observation that I have got a preference for Shorthorns. 
Other breeds have been tried for a time and have then been given up. I do not think 

that is owing to want of appreciation. There was an idea that got abroad in Aberden- 

‘shire that the Hereford was equal to the Durham for crossing on their cattle, and. one-half 

of the people there got Hereford bulls, but they never got. them the second time, Aber- 

_deenshire is regarded as one of the strongest beef-producing shires in Scotland 


NECESSITY FOR MORE IMPORTATIONS. 


| To Mr. Brown.—I think Canada is not able to produce all her own bulls without 
importing from any other country. This is not owing to want of numbers, but we have 
to hand-feed our cattle principally, and we have a very short season of natural grass, and 
consider that a thoroughly improved animal requires to be kept in a high condition from 
the time it is calved until it is full grown, and kept so from generation to generation, 
because by that means we get a natural tendency to fatten ; and by bringing breeding 
stock occasionally from those localities where there are rich natural grasses we get a beast 
of richer quality, better haired, and a kindlier feeder. I think the price of a pure Short- 
horn bull is regulated entirely by the price of beef; according as the farmer can make 
out of his beef, he can afford to pay for a bull. I do not think it would pay to sell bull 
calves for $150 that come from a bull that costs $10,000; that is going outside of the 
‘regular market price. I think it would not be lost money to give $10,000 for a bull if 
he is sufficiently good. 

To Mr. Whitelaw.—Occasionally a breeder can afford to sell bull calves for $150 
that come from a sire costing $10,000. There is nothing to hinder a man with a fair 
sized herd from making a profit by buying a bull for $1,000. 
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VALUE OF A THOROUGHBRED Buti 


To Mr. Brown.—It would pay a farmer with no more than six or eight cows to buy: 


a good bull. If, for instance,a man with 150 acres, who followed mixed husbandry, 
bought a yearling bull for $150, it would be some time before he would make his money 
simply from the service of the cows ; but at the same time he must consider that he will 
realize the greater portion of the money he paid for the bull by fattening it and selling 
it afterwards on the market as a beef animal—say for $100. Say that the bull served 


ten cows—that would be equal to $30; and his service for one year would be equal to his’ 


keep. I consider that in the first season he would improve the native stock one-third. I 
think that the present quarantine between Great Britain and this country, and the United 


States and this country, is based on an exaggerated idea. I don’t think it is necessary to. 
quarantine the cattle for so long a time as three months; it is debarring those who are. 
desirous of improving their stock from the privilege of doing so. It is not to be supposed ' 


that parties who wish to select stock in the old country for the improvement of their 
herds would buy from any herd that was suspected to be diseased, and after they have 
crossed the Atlantic, I think a much shorter time would be quite sufficient to ensure their 
safety from disease. | 

To Mr. Dymond.—I have never heard of pleuro-pneumonia developing itself in an 


animal two months after it was brought from the infected herd. T do not know anything 
about the disease except what I have read. The idea of purchasing a bull worth $10,000, — 
is that it may sire an animal worth nearly as much as itself. When a farmer invests in 
a bull, itis with the view of permanently improving his herd in the first place, and in the 


next place of getting an incidental return by selling the bull for beef. The highest price 


I have ever given for an animal in the old country was 305 guineas; it was for a pure | 


Booth yearling heifer of the Mantilini family. I believe that was a profitable specula- 


tion. I do not find a very large market among Canadian farmers for that class of stock 


as yet. The bull calves I have been raising recently I have found a market for among 
Canadians. _ I account for the Bow Park people being obliged to send their bulls to the 


United States by the fact that they are decidedly strong on the Bates cattle, and there 
was originally a lot of those cattle imported to the United States from England. These 


having got into the hands of a number of wealthy men, they are naturally more interested 


in these cattle and more anxious to uphold their character. The bulls sold by Mr. Clay. 


for $311 in Chicago would probably be about the same age as those I have been selling 
for $150. The Bow Park herd is certainly in pretty good condition at the present time, 
and the animals would be regarded as fashionable as well as useful. If we expect to 
supply the Canadian market with the animals required, we have to look to utility rather 
than to fashion. Canadian buyers do not pay the same regard to colour and fashionable 
points as American buyers, who are, I think, prejudiced in favour of red to a fault. We 
cannot raise improved cattle in this country so well as they can in England. We have 


not got a good grazing season in this part of the country. I think the condition of cattle 


depends a good deal upon the atmosphere in which they live. In England there are not 


such great heats in the summer as there are in this country, and the cattle develop better 


from the native grass there than they do in this country. I don’t think I would approve 


of shigping pasture fed cattle to England for beef ; I am doubtful that they would stand 


the voyage so well as grain fed cattle, although I am not sure that the butchers prefer 
grain fed cattle to pasture fed. We prefer clean wheat chaff to all descriptions of cut 
hay ; if the cattle are fed upon it, they seem to do better than on their regular food. 
Cut clover hay is decidedly better than timothy, which I think is too hard and wiry to 
cut up for feed for young cattle. 


Cotour PREJUDICE. 


To Mr. Brown.—I think it is altogether a prejudice that makes people favour colour 


in Shorthorns. We fed considerably before we began breeding Shorthorns, and our ex: © 
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perience as feeders led us to favour pure white; we have had more first-class feeders 
among pure white cattle than we have had among red cattle. This year I have found 


quite a change in Canadian buyers; we had more inquiries for roan bulls than we had 


for reds. The Shorthorn is very uncertain in its colour ; it is not uniform. It is a made 


up beast. Ido not think it is a pure-bred beast at the best. 


CANADIAN HErpD Boox. 


To Mr. Whitelaw.—We enter almost entirely in the Canadian Herd Book. In its 
way it is perhaps good enough, but I think there are plans that might be adopted that 
would make it more convenient for the general farmer. I think it would be well to have 


each man’s stock all entered in the book in one place. That plan is carried out in some 


of the volumes of the English Herd Book. - In that way you could at once see all the stock 
that a man has got, and it would entail very little additional work. I am certainly in 
favour of raising the standard of the Shorthorn for registration ; it should be at least as 
high as the American standard, which is seven crosses. Americans have an objection to 
the Canadian Herd Book, which I believe is owing to the fact that it admits grade cattle. 

Lo Mr. Dymond.—The Herd Book in that way gives the grade an advantage over a 
certain class of thoroughbreds—that is, the animals whose pedigrees are starred. The 
Canadian Herd Book admits the fourth cross from a Buffalo cow, and it puts this animal 
over an animal with a clear pedigree, only that there is some fault or objection to a cer- 
tain animal, and it is marked with a star all through the Herd Book. The animal with 


four crosses stands in the Herd Book as a thoroughbred animal. I would not have so 


much objection to admitting a grade beast, if this were not done, and if it appeared 
in the book simply as a grade ; but there is no clue in the book to a grade animal, and 


_ those who are not acquainted with the Herd Book may buy one of these and when he | 
_ finds out his mistake will be very much disappointed. I would not be in favour of enter- 


ing other breeds besides the Shorthorns in the Canadian Shorthorn Herd Book ; but if there 
is to be any change in the Herd Book, I think it would raise the standard of it very much 
to distinguish between what is bred from a common Canadian grade cow, and what is bred 
from cattle descended from imported stock. The Herd Book gives the pedigree of each 
animal, but it does not show whether it is descended from a good animal ora poor one. 


_ It would be an advantage also if a little more punctuality were observed in issuing the 


different volumes of the Herd Book. 


CLYDESDALE HorsEs. 


To Mr. Whitelaw.—I am raising horses for the market to a limited extent. Ihave 
been looking for Clydesdales in selecting the stallions. I consider the Clydesdale the best 
horse to cross upon our common Canadian stock for general farm purposes. I would not 


_ use them for any other purpose but farm purposes, but you sometimes get a very good 
_ general purpose horse from a cross of a Clydesdale and a Canadian mare. I do not think 


there is any heavy horse that equals the Clydesdale to cross on one of our light Canadian 


_ Mares in order to run the chance of getting a good general purpose horse, either as a 


driver or for general work. It will occasionally be on the heavy side for a roadster, but 


not always, 


JAMES HUNTER. 
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MR. JOHN S. ARMSTRONG’S EVIDENCE. 
SHORTHORNS. 
Joun S. Armstrona, of Eramosa, County of Wellington, was called and examined. 
IMPORTATION OF SHORTHORNS. 


Po Mr. Whitelaw.—My farm is in the Township of Eramosa, and is composed of over 
300 acres. J am a breeder of Shorthorns and a considerable feeder of grade cattle; I also 
follow mixed husbandry. I have imported a number of Shorthorns lately from the Old 
Country, from three or four different parties—W. S. Marr, Cruickshank, and James White, 
They are all Aberdeenshire men. 


Toe ANIMAL WANTED, 


{ had studied and read a good deal in order to get information as to what kind of 
cattle would do best in America, and when I went among the breeders I found that their 
idea was to get a beast. that was small-boned, low-set, and that would take on flesh fast. 
After I bought them they were exhibited at the Highland Society’s Show and took prizes, 
I have imported four different times, the first time eight or nine years ago. When I am 
buying an animal I look for individual merit as well as a pedigree ; a pedigree is of no 
use if there is not a good animal along with it, I have found the Shorthorns to answer 
the purpose for which I imported them. ) 


GRADE DuraamMs—ADVICE TO FARMERS. 


When my father first came into the country—it was before a stick was cut in this 
locality—he brought in some animals that were Durham grades from American stock, and 
I think that gave us a chance to be more successful than a great many. I have also bought 
natives, and put them along with my Durhams. I have not imported other full-bred 
animals. I think the Durhams are the most profitable animals we can import into this 
country. You may take a Durham and cross it with another animal, and you will get an 
improvement on that animal, but you cannot get any improvement on the Durham. I 
think them the best breed to cross on the common stock of the country. I think the most 
profitable course for ordinary formers to pursue is to keep the best pure male that they 
can get and breed it with the next best grade they have got. 


SENDING To SHows DETRIMENTAL. 


I have fed some cattle for the shows, and have injured some in doing so. I have 
found that it was detrimental to their breeding qualities; but if a man does not exhibit, 
people will say ‘‘This man does not show, and therefore there is something wrong with his 
cattle.” As they told me in Great Britain, “If you don’t show, you may as well quit 
raising cattle.” And we have to sacrifice some of our best stock in order to advertise the 
rest. J am now trying to advertise them in another way—feeding them for the market, 
and in that way I hope to show just what they will do, 


FEEDING FOR MARKET. 


I have been a pretty successful feeder of cattle. I have raised some of the best well- 
bred cattle in the Province. As soon as any fresh blood comes in we try to get it to our 
stock. In fattening cattle for the market, I feed them from the beginning, and sell them 
when they are two or three years old. The three-year-old steers would weigh about 2,000 
or over ; the two-year-old steers weigh 1,300 or 1,400. Several of them went to Ottawa, 
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and were sold to the butchers for Christmas and Easter meat. One heifer I sold for $140, 
and another I sold on its feet, at London, for 15c. a pound; they all realized from 10 to 


_ 12c. a pound ; I think all I fed for Christmas beef would average 12c. I consider that 


these cattle have paid me amply. Ihave never made a calculation as to what it costs to 
keep an animal for a month, but I always felt satisfied that they paid me well—better 
than any cattle I raised. One animal that went to Ottawa I sold for between $400 and 
$500. ‘Their principal feed is peas and oats, with a little flaxseed, and of course turnips 
and mangolds. I would give about a bushel of turnips a day to a two or a three-year-old 
animal. I prefer feeding the cattle often to feeding them in large quantities. I let them 
out once a week for exercise, except the extra beasts, which I let out every day. 


CoMPARISON WITH Native CatTtLe. 


The only animals, besides the Durhams, which I have tried to feed, are the natives, 
A Durham grade steer at two years old, if he was properly fed, would bring over $80, 


_ while a native steer, at the same age and on the same amount of feed, would bring perhaps 


$40 or $50. It costs as much to raise one as the other. Last fall I bought six natives, 


and put them with my Durhain steers, one year old off, on the same feed—clover and 
_ chopped feed—and I kept them in the stable all winter, and this spring my young Durham 
| grades came out stronger and bigger than the three-year-old natives. I think there is very 


little profit realized on the native cattle, even if they are bought at a low price. I bought 
some Vurhams afterwards that I paid a big price for, and I realized more money from 
them in about half the time than from the natives, Some of my cattle were shipped to 
the old country in Mr. Craig’s shipment. Some large ones brought me $140, and the 
common cattle that were fed all they could eat for over seven months did not realize more 
than about $70 apiece ; that is about one half. I have no doubt that if any person would 
compare a number of Durhams with natives, he would find that the profit on the Durhams 
is more than double the profit on the natives. ; 


PEDIGREE ALONE NOT SUFFICIENT. 


To Mr. Brown.—I would not despise pedigree in a Shorthorn ; I would wish to get 
an animal whose pedigree could be traced back to the very best animals: but I would not 
take an inferior animal simply because he hada pedigree. My idea is to clean all the 
weeds out, and breed with the very best stock we can get. My object all through has 


| been to get the best animal I could to breed with. My stock is mixed; I have both 


Booths and Bates. I have paid particular attention to get an animal with a fine bone and 
heavy flesh. JI would advise the ordinary farmer, with a dozen or so of average native 
cows, to use the best bull he can get. I would not go only to a high priced pedigree animal, 
but I would get an animal that I could trace back to good stuff. That is the practice I 
followed before I bred Durhams—I got the best bull I could find. 


Tue NEARER TO PuRE Bioop THE BETTER. 


There is not much difference in the crosses of the Durhams ; but I would rather take 


_ the second or third cross on a pure-bred male and breed up on the female. The nearer you 


come to the pure blood the finer bone you will get. I have noticed that our Canadian 
Durhams and natives get a heavier bone if they are kept for a long time in the country, 


IN-AND-IN BREEDING. 


I do not approve of in-and-in breeding, although I have heard it advocated by a good 
‘many. I have tried it, and I have found that it weakens the constitution. You will some- 
times get a first class animal by in-and-in breeding, but you will mostly get very inferior 
animals, 
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HEIFERS AND STEERS AS FEEDERS. 


I have fed both heifers and steers. A heifer will feed the easiest, but a steer takes 
the market better, so that on the whole I prefer steers. In buying a steer in October or 
November for $40 my idea has been to double my moneyin March. That is the principle 
I have generally acted upon, and I have generally realized my expectation. 


MANAGEMENT OF CALVES, 


When a calf comes in the end of the year—in October or November—I let it suck all _ 


winter. I have stalls, where the mother stands at one side and I tie the calf at the other, 
I begin to feed a little chopped stuff and hay and turnips to the calf while it is sucking, 
and I keep on feeding it in that way until] the grass comes, and I then put it out to pasture 
and do not bring it in again until the fall, I allow it to suck the mother for nearly nine 
months—until it is going to have another calf. When we keep the mother and the calf 
together they seem to be quieter than when we keep them separate. 


Pasture aND Statn FEEDING, 


Our common cattle we leave out in the pasture all summer. I have some steers that 


I put out to pasture this spring and they are laying on flesh fast. A good deal depends on 


how they are fed before they are sent out. When they are in the stalls during March and 
April I would not crowd them too much, but try and keep them in good growing condition. 
I top off the steers for market principally with grain. For the last five or six years I have 
sold them when they were two years old, and their average weight has been from thirteen 


to fourteen hundred. I think I can make more profit by selling them at that age than by _ 


keeping them until they are three years old, as I realize my money sooner and save a year’s. 
interest. You won’t make enough on the third year to pay you for keeping them. The 
shippers have been very glad to take what I have had to give them at thatage. Ifa calf 
comes in October, I can easily run it up at two years of age to 1400 pounds. I am now 
speaking of well-bred grades. 


CoaRsE GRAINS TO BE Fep, nor Soup. 


To Mr. Whaitelaw.—I raise all the coarse grain I use, Of course I have a mill, and 
I get the chops from the mill a good deal, but my idea is that a farmer should not sell 
any coarse grains that he raises, but feed them all to his stock. By doing that, he will 
not only fatten his stock, but keep up the fertility of his farm. I have been in the habit 
of buying Indian corn for feeding purposes. I have not bought any lately, partly because 


we had a very heavy crop of peas last year, and partly because I would not like to give 


seven cents a bushel extra for western corn. 


Corn versus PEAs, 


To Mr. Brown.—The price at which corn should be per bushel to pay as a cattle feed 
depends on a good many things. If the peas sell at seventy cents, you may be able to sell. 
your peas and buy corn profitably ; or if the market was high for beef, you could of course’ 
afford to give more for your corn; but if the market was low, it would not pay to feed 
corn. | : 

THREE Montus’ QUARANTINE 


With regard to the importation of fresh cattle, Canada is in a worse fix than any other 
country, as we cannot import any cattle from the States or from Great Britain without 
leaving them for three months in quarantine. I think the Government are perfectly right: 
in trying to keep out disease, but I think that there are large stock farms in England from’ 
which cattle could be got free of disease, and there should be men to inspect them and see 
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that there is no disease in their flocks. I would like to see some means adopted which 


would allow us to import fresh blood ; if we do not do so, our herds will deteriorate, or 
else we shall have to go into in-and-in breeding. | 

To Mr. Dymond.—This quarantine is concurrent with the embargo on American cattle 
in England, and that has helped the Canadian shippers to some extent; but the quarantine 


‘must in the long run injure our stock. | 


NEcESSARY TO Import New Butoop. 


It is necessary to go to England to get the kind of stock which is sometimes required 
in this country. We have large breeders in Canada, from whose herds we might replenish 
our stock ; but if we have stock which we have imported from the old country, we can sell 


ata higher figure than if we take Canadian imported cattle. We have in Canada at the 
_ present time large breeders who have perhaps as fine animals as can be purchased in England ; 
but if they know that we cannot go to England to buy, they will put a high price on their 


- stock. The market in Canada is too contracted for us to depend upon exclusively ; there 


is one family that we have not’ many representatives of in Canada—that is, the Booths. 


The Americans have very few, if any, Booths. We cannot even bring in American cattle 


) 


| 


in consequence of the three months’ quarantine. If you are raising stock simply for 
exportation as beef, you can get a very good bull for that purpose in Canada; but a person 


' who is breeding pure stock must be careful in the selection of his male animal. I think 
_we should have the largest chance for selection. 


Goop StreERS FRoM First Crosszs. 


The cattle which I spoke of as weighing twenty hundred pounds were pretty nearly 


_ thoroughbred; and that is why I say that the nearer you get to a thoroughbred in breeding 
your crosses the better. Sometimes you will get an animal in the first cross just as good 


as you will in the third or fourth cross; but in having more crosses you get your animal 


_ well stamped, while if you have only one cross you may get a first class animal, but you 


ee en 


may get a very inferior one—no better than a native. Under ordinary circumstances, the 
weight of a steer at three years old, bred from a pure-bred bull on a native cow, would be 
sixteen hundred pounds. I think you should get a great many good steers for shipment at 
that age from the first cross. 

SHIPPING oN CARs. 


I have shipped a good many on the cars, and I have been told that they got on very 


well. Parties have told me that mine, which were stall-fed, were worth $1 a hundred 


more than others which were pasture-fed. I have never had any complaints of failure on 


_ the trains or on the ships. _ If they are very heavy they require a great deal of care. The 
cattle taken over this year by Mr. Craig were nearly thoroughbred, For those he bought 
- from me—I did not feed them long—he gave me $6 and $6.50 a hundred. In the spring 


of the year I have generally got about $5.25 a hundred for the grades. But these high 
prices, which I received and mentioned before, were fancy prices for three year old steers 
extra fed, and could not be taken as a guide to the farmer in his ordinary business. I 


have heard shippers complain a good deal of people putting cattle on the cars and not 


_ feeding them on grain; they say they do not stand the voyage well, 


MARBLED BEEF. 


With regard to marbled beef, that depends a great deal on the feeder as well as the 
breeder of the animal. If a young beast, for instance, losses what is called. its calf’s 
flesh and once gets down, it will never be the same animal again. My idea of feeding is 
to keep on feeding from the beginning, and always improving ; in that way you will gets 
better quality of flesh in every respect, and instead of fat being all on -the outside you 
will get the fat and lean mixed or marbled. I think it is more profitable to ship nearky 
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thoroughbred cattle at two years than first crosses on native cows at three years ; I think 
it would pay the average farmer best. 


) 


AN UNLIMITED DEMAND. 


About May or June is the time when they take best on the old country market [ 
can sell all I raise, and that is the experience of all the breeders and feeders in my neigh- | 
bourhood. If they have good stock, they have no difficulty in selling it ; but shippers will 
not buy inferior animals for shipment to Europe, so that men who persist in raising infe- 
rior animals are getting a worse and worse market every year. | 


Tue PottED ANGUS BREED. 


I have not paid much attention to the polled Angus. But when I was in Britain I 
saw some of them, and they were the finest animals, except the Durhams, that I have 
seen. For flesh some of them are superior to the Durham, but not for profit. They do 
not seen to me to be on the whole equal to the Durham; if you cross the two, you will 
find that the cross between the Durham and the polled Angus will be a better animal 
than the polled. The male generally stamps his character on his offspring more than the 
female, so that if you put a polled Angus bull on a Durham cow, he has a chance of im-) 
pressing his character. Some of the best cattle exhibited in the Smithfield market in 
London—fat steers—have been crosses between the polled Angus and the Durham ; but 
T doubt that we could improve our stock in Canada by breeding with a polled Angus bull, 
although I have not tried it. The crosses of the polled Angus and the Durham which I 
saw in the old country were not black, but mostly always roans, I cannot tell whether 
the bull was a polled Angus ora Durham. The polled Angus and the Galloway are per- 
fectly distinct breeds; I would prefer the polled Angus to the Galloway. Black cattle 
are popular among the butchers in England, and they bring the highest price on the Lon- 
don market. Their flesh is supposed to be finer than that of other cattle. I don’t know 
that we would get more profit by shipping them than we do by shipping the Durhams. 

To Mr. Brown.—I don’t think we are in a position in Canada to go on for the next 
fifty years without importing any fresh blood. I think it is absolutely necessary that we 
should go to another country for fresh blood time and again. 


Ture CANADIAN Herp Book. 


To Mr. Dymond.—I register in the Canadian Herd Book. I am not satisfied with 
the principle on which it is conducted. I think we should have a new edition of it be- 
fore this time, and I think there should be another cross or two added to the animals 
registered in it ; I would not admit a male with only four crosses at all. The managers 
of the book are raising the price of entering; we used to pay half a dollar for entering, 
now we have to pay 75c. 

AMERICAN COMPETITION. 


To Mr. Whitelaw.—If we breed the right kind of cattle in Canada, I think we can 
compete with the Americans in the English market. I think we have a climate and feed 
in Canada to enable us to successfully compete in raising cattle with any other country. 

To Mr. Brown.—I refer specially to quality, although we can have numbers too, if 
the farmers go properly into stock raising. 

To Mr. Dymond.—I never tried to import American stock for feeding purposes. 
There is a complaint about American cattle not being so good as Canadian, because the 
American cattle roam at large all the time, and their wht becomes tougher than the beef 
of cattle which are fed in the stable. The Americans let their cattle run till they are 
three years old, then they put them up and feed them for a little while on nothing but 
corn, so that the fat all runs on the outside in lumps, whereas Canadian cattle begin to 
feed from their infancy, and keep their flesh regular all their life. 


JOHN 8. ARMSTRONG. 
[Mr. Armstrong. | 
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MR. ANDERSON’S EVIDENCE. 
SouTHDOWNS. 
JAMES ANDERSON, of Puslinch, was called and examined. 
- SouTHDOWwNsS THE Most PROFITABLE. 


To Mr. Whitelaw.—I am a breeder of Southdown sheep exclusively at the present 
time. I have had both Leicesters and Cotswolds in the past. JI have bred Southdowns 
for about twenty years—eyer since I commenced breeding; I tried a few Leicesters and 
eight or ten Cotswolds for three or four years, but I found the Southdown paid mea 
great deal better. They are hardier than either the Cotswolds or the Leicesters. You 
ean keep three Southdowns or more for every two Cotswolds. 1 found that the Cotswolds 
required a great amount of feeding to keep them in the same condition as the South- 
downs. The Leicesters, I thought, were too small—I only had them for two or three 
years. I gave both them and the Cotswolds up because I could make more money out of 
the Southdowns. 

| Market ror Rams. 


| Previous to the last two or three years my principal market has been in the 
‘United States; but now I can sell all the rams I can breed for crossing with long- 
-woolled sheep. I will give you an instance which occurred in my own neighbourhood. 
Mr. Christopher Quarrie bred the Southdowns with Leicester grades, and now he can get 
five cents a pound more for his wool, and he can produce from the cross a fleece of seven 
pounds against four and a half pounds from the pure Southdown. That was the advan- 
tage of the cross. 


| CrossEs wiTH LEICESTERS. 

I think the cross of a Southdown ram on a grade Leicester ewe would be better 
than a cross with Oxford Down rams. ‘The first cross is always the best. The cross 
of a Southdown ram ona grade Leicester or Cotswold ewe would weigh, at two years. 
old, 80 to 100 pounds ; and if you fed them with grain from the time they were lambed 
they would go up to 150 or 160 pounds. It is only very recently since the better class of 
wool has got into greater demand. The butchers decidedly prefer Southdown mutton 
to any other, and they want the first cross if they can get it; I don’t know whether they 
charge their customers any more for that class of mutton, but [ don’t think they do. I 
have exhibited a good many sheep, and several times I have taken the first prize at the 
Provincial shows for lambs. 


SoutHpowns Easity Kept m WINTER. 


I think the Southdowns are easily kept during the winter; they are much easier 
fed than the Cotswolds, but the Leicesters I could not be so positive about. I prefer 
to have my lambs come pretty early, the last of March or sometime before they go 
out on the grass. “I have found a good sale for ram lambs recently, and I generally sell 
them as ram lambs. In former years I used to sell my ewes entirely to people from 
the States. I have sold shearling ewes at a very good price. I account for the recently 
increased demand in Canada by the opening up of the English market. Medium wool 
| has lately been increasing in value. 


) 


HARDIER THAN OTHER BREEDS. 
| To Mr. Brown.—I think the Southdowns are hardier than any other breed. I very 
seldom lose any lambs. They use less feed in proportion to their weight than the Cots- 
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wolds. I have tried the two breeds together ; the Southdowns are not so large propor: 
tionately as the Cotswolds, but I think they come to maturity sooner. I have never gold. 


, 


any for butchering purposes, | 


Cire or Wook, | 
Two Cotswolds would produce about eight pounds of wool each—sixteen pounds, ' 
The average price of that would be about 28 cents. Three Southdowns at the same | 
age would average four and a half pounds of wool each—thirteen and a half pounds, 
This would sell at an average of 38 cents. I have never fed my sheep for butchering, 
butalways sold them for breeding purposes, so that I cannot give an estimate of the 
difference in the value of the mutton of two Cotswolds and three Southdowns. I have | 
never had any first crosses of Southdown rams with Cotswold ewes, but my ram got 
among my neighbour’s Cotswold sheep, and he had some crosses which turned out to be | 
magnificent. ‘The wool from that cross would be the medium wool which sells on the | 
market at about three cents a pound less than pure Southdown wool, and the fleece would. 
weigh from six and a half to seven pounds. _ Last year 27 cents a pound was obtained for | 
such wool, when long wool was selling for 18 or 20 cents, and when you take into consid. | 
eration the larger quantity of wool, it makes a vast difference. I have had no trouble in | 
getting a good sheep from a small ram crossed with a large ewe. Ido not approve of | 
using ram lambs at all. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 


OpsecTION To Ram Lamps—BreEeEpDING. | 
To Mr. Dymond.—My objection to using a ram lamb is that it has not come to | 
maturity. The effect would be seen in the quality of the lambs, not in their numbers, 
The Southdowns are the most prolific sheep in this way, they are the hardiest, and you | 
hardly ever lose a lamb; besides they generally have twins. I don’t think the Cotswolds - 
as a rule have twins. I think feeding at the time of conception has an effect. I am told | 
that if ewes are served when they are feeding on rape, they are almost sure to have twins | 
If the ewe is well fed, her having twins does not diminish the size of the lambs; but she | 
must be well fed. Mr. Stone said that the Southdowns do better than the Cotswolds » 
on high stony land; but my land is generally low and flat ; they seem to do well | 
on almost any kind of land. I have not crossed the Leicesters with the Southdowns. | 
| 


GOITRE AMONG SHEEP, 


Ihave never had any diseases among my sheep. My neighbour, Colonel Saunders (heis | 
dead now), could not keep sheep, because of their getting goitre in theneck. I have never | 
had any trouble in that way. His sheep were Cotswolds, and there inay be a greater 
tendency to disease in one breed than in another; but I think the cause of the goitre in 
Colonel Saunders’ sheep was the water. He had not got a good supply of water; he had 
to pump all the water he used. He did not try any of my sheep upon his farm. I © 
have not tried the Oxford Down. I had as many as fifty or sixty sheep in one flock. 


One ram will serve that many perfectly well. In the old country we used to serve sixty 
or seventy with one ram, 5 


SHEEP MORE PROFITABLE THAN CATTLE. 


I have never gone much into thoroughbred cattle. J tried a few when I started 
first: but I consider that sheep are a great deal more profitable than cattle, and they 
keep the land clean and their manure is very valuable. I have not gone into figures to 
ascertain that, but I go by general results. Sheep come more quickly to maturity, and 
you can increase your stock much more quickly. You can keep about tive or six 
Southdowns to one steer or cow on the farm. [ know that you can pasture six sheep 
more easily than one cow or steer, and sheep are as easily wintered as cattle. 

To Mr. Brown.—I do not give breeding ewes any grain in winter till after they lamb, 
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WATERING—SALT—TICR. 


fo Mr. Dymond.—In winter time I allow. my sheep to get out every fine day. I 
keep the rams by themselves, and the breeding ewes by themselves. They all have 
free access to water, and I believe that is a great thing in keeping sheep. I keep 
rock salt before them all the time, in the fields and everywhere else; they are very 
fond of salt. 
fe To Mr. Whitelaw.—Some of the sheep, if they get poor in the spring, are subject to 
ticks. I have used McDougall’s sheep dip to destroy the ticks; it is a very valuable pre- 
paration. 1 used Miller’s dip, but it is not so good... There is a good deal of carbolic acid 
in McDougall’s dip, and if I rub the legs of the sheep with it it keeps all the flies off. 


Bzst SHEEP FoR CROSSING ON Common Stock. 


| To Mr. Brown.—I have attended a good many sales, and I think the Southdown 
shearling always brings as good a price or better than the Cotswold. The Southdown is 
decidedly the best sheep for crossing on the common stock of the country for producing 
good mutton and good animals for the European market. 


BERKSHIRE AND Essex Pras, 


| _ To Mr. Whitelaw.—I consider it profitable to raise pigs in this country for breed- 
ing purposes, but not for butchering. Ihave used the smaller breeds—Berkshires and 
Bssex, and Mr. Brown’s breed, the Windsor. In winter, when feeding pigs for family 
use, I always cook the feed. I raise entirely for family use ; I have not sold a pig on the 
market for eight years. I sold a few when they were about $8 a hundred. A good 
breeding sow can generally have two litters in the year—one early in the spring, and 
another in the fall. I have had both Berkshires and Essexes until recently, when I have 
given my whole attention to the Essexes. I think they are more profitable, for the 
amount of feed consumed, and come earlier to maturity. J can generally sell all I can 
spare. Prices are not so high as they were. I used to sell to the United States people 
_a good deal, but lately Canada has been my chief market. I give the preference to the 
_Essex for early maturity. If I were selling on the market, the Berkshire might be more 
profitable, but for family use I think the Essex is more profitable. 
_ To Mr. Brown.—I find the Essex to be as hardy and prolific as the Berkshire. I 
sent a sow to the exhibition here last year suckling thirteen pigs. I think a well-bred 
Essex will have less offal than a Berkshire. They are getting heavier than they used to 
be. Their bone seems finer, and the quality of their meat is, I think, superior to that of 
the Berkshire. I have stuck to the Essex now entirely for two or three years. I have 
not used the Essex to improve any other breed. When I had both Berkshires and 
_ Essexes 1 crossed the two breeds, and got asplendid cross. There are dozens of my 
neighbours bringing their Berkshire sows to my Essex boar, and they prefer the first 
_€ross to the pure-bred animal for feeding purposes. 
To Mr. Dymond.—I don’t think pork raising has been profitable in Canada during 
_the last few years, when the price of grain is taken into consideration. I think our 
coarse grains can be better applied than feeding them to hogs. We cannot compete with 
the large corn growing regions of the west in that respect. 


} 
| ' JAMES ANDERSON, 
| 
| 
| 


[Mr. Anderson] 
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MR. WATT’S EVIDENCE. 
SHORTHORNS—CoTSWOLDs, 
Joun Watt, of the firm of J. & W. Watt, Salem, was called and examined. 


To Mr. Brown.—I have been a breeder of pure-bred Shorthorns for twelve or fifteen 
years. We have never imported any ourselves. In choosing animals we always looked 
for the best quality, fine boned, heavy fleshed animals, and good milkers where we could 
get them. _ We have bought these wherever we could get them to suit ; we brought overa 
bull and five females from New York. In the selection of animals I have paid attention 
both to points and pedigree ; we wanted good pedigree, but we must also have the points, 
I would not take an inferior anima! with a pedigree, or a good animal with an inferior 
pedigree. : 


BootH AND BATES CROSSES. 


I think the two families of Shorthorns—the Booths and the Bates—should be 
crossed to produce the.best animal. The Booths are generally reckoned to be heavier 
fleshers, and the Bates are generally reckoned to have more style and to be better milkers. 
I have tried to obtain both good milkers and good fatteners, but I would rather have a 
fattening animal than amilker. We have got some very good milkers ; those we brought 
from the States‘were extra milkers. We have been very successful i in respect of having 
sure breeders, but we sometimes have had to use young bulls. “We find that when a bull 
becomes three years old he won’t catch so surely We have been feeding steers for along 
time; but since we have gone into the breeding more largely we have not fed very many. 
Sometimes we feed about ten or a dozen, but formerly we used to feed about twice that 
number. 4 


Frepinc Sreers ror MARKET, 


Like Mr. Armstrong, we have been turning out our steers at two years or twc 
years and a half old ; I am an advocate of early maturing. The average weight of these 
cattle has been thirteen or fourteen hundred pounds. The reason we get them out at that 
age is that we do not think it pays to keep them longer. We have sold a pure-bred fat- 
tened animal at three years old for $300. We did not know her weight, but it was about 
2,000, or perhaps not quite so much. In the same year we sold one grade about fifteen or 
sixteen months old and weighing ten hundred, and we got $50 forher. Animals that milk 
well do not generally take on flesh so well as those that milk lightly, although we have 
some that take on flesh very well after their milk dries up. 


SEconD oR THIRD CrossEs BEst, 


Most of our animals are second or third crosses; I prefer them to the first cross. 
You can get a first cross sometimes to do well, but, as a general rule, a first cross is not 
so Sure as a second or third. 


MANAGEMENT OF CALVES—Farm Stock. 

During the first summer, we generally let the calves suck, and during the next winter 
we feed a little bran, meal, cut turnips, and hay, and let them run in the boxes loose, and go 
with the cows at all times. We generally let the young calves dig the turnips, but cut 
them for the yearlings with hay and straw. In the second year the turnips need to be cut, 
and then we begin to feed about a gallon of meal twice a day—that is, two gallons a day, 
and perhaps feed a little heavier towards the spring. At present we have about 30 pure- 
bred animals. Our farm is 220 acres. We follow mixed farming as a whole. We have 


[Mr. Watt. | 
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been able, generally, to keep between 40 and 50 head of cattle altogether from the 
produce of our own farm. We also keep about 40 or 50 head of sheep. Our stock of 
cattle includes pure-bred cattle and grades. I believe in growing roots for feeding pur- 
pode I do not believe we could get on without them. We have not more than 188 
acres of cultivated land, and 14 acres are planted with roots. 


| 
| To Mr. Whitelaw.—I prefer to have my calves come in the latter end of the year— 
from November to January; and the steers which I speak of as being two years old, I 
_mean the steers that are ready in the next spring after they are two years old. During 
the last two years we have had a great demand for good bulls. I think the European 
market has had the effect of causing farmers to pay more attention to the improvement 

of their stock. We usually sell our bulls to Canadian farmers ; but latterly a number to 
Nova Scotia. We have never any difficulty in selling them. I have calculated that 

about ten years ago it cost about $2.50 a week or $10 a month to feed steers. We 
_used to buy corn for feeding purposes, but during the last two years we could not touch 
| 
| 


Fatt Catves. 


_it, owing to the duty. 
CattLe FreEp. 
[ 
To Mr. Dymond.—We can buy peas at present cheaper than we can buy corn. In 
_the beginning of 1878 we could buy corn at from 47 to 50 cents ; at present we cannot 
get it under about 58 cents, and we can buy the very best peas at 60 cents. In 1878 the 
peas were about the same price. The present price of the corn is so nearly equal to the 
_ price of peas that it is not worth while to buy it for feeding purposes, as a bushel of corn 
won't feed so well as a bushel of peas. I should say that it would take more than 125. 
bushels of corn to equal 100 bushels of peas for feeding purposes. If corn could be 
bought for 47 or 50 cents, I think it would be profitable to use it as against peas at 
60 cents. The corn I used was imported Western corn. I did not buy any in Canada. 
To Mr. Whitelaw.—I give the cattle about a bushel of roots a day during the winter. 
When I stall-feed them, I commence with straw and chaff, and turn to hay when they 
_have been in for a month or six weeks. I continue to give about the same quantity of 
roots right along. I commence with about two gallons of meal, and work up to probably 

two gallons and a half at the last. 


Cost oF FATTENING A STEER. 


To Mr. Dymond.—When I spoke of it costing about $2.50 a week for fattening a 
steer, I was referring to an animal two years old ; that would be the cost during the last 
six months of its life. We generally put them in in the fall, and keep them in till Easter, 
The cost for the whole time would be about $60, I'should think. I think it would pay to buy 
steers in the fall for $35 or $40 and fatten them till the spring. In April they would 
_ realize five and a half cents a pound to the shipper, and might weigh 1,400 pounds. My 
_ calculation of the cost is based on the idea that you would have to buy all your feed; but 
the cost would not be so great if you were feeding from what you raised at home, as by 
_ keeping cattle we are enabled to use up a quantity of material for which we might not 
be able to get a market—and then we are improving the farm also. So that if you do not 
get a profit in one way, you doin another. My calculation is also based on the idea that 
| hay is worth $15 a ton; at present it is worth only from $7.00 to $6.00 a ton; and the 
_ cost of hay would be an important item. The price of peas remains about the same—60 
_ or65 cents. Turnips we used to put on the cars for the United States at ten cents a bushel; 
_ this year they are shipped for six cents. I have estimated the feed in this calculation 
_ at top market prices, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


To Mr. Whitelaw.—I have never calculated the cost per acre of raising turnips; 
with reference to hay and turnips, in addition to the cost of raising them, I would have to 
calculate the labour of bringing them to market, I have seen hay sold in the barn at $2.50 


(afr iate.] 
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aton. My calculation of the costof feeding is what it cost when I was feeding some time 
ago. I have seen it cost $15 a month to feed cattle. I could not give the present cost of | 
feeding, but it would be considerably less last year. We do not feed on the same | 
principle now, but generally feed some of our own material, We have bought animals 
from Canadian breeders. I think there are just as good animals to be got in Canada as 
there are to be imported, but I generally buy from imported stock, and I believe in con- | 
tinued importation. I agree with Mr. Armstrong that it is more advantageous to export 
animals to England at from two years to two and a half old, and that they should be as 
nearly thoroughbred as possible. 


Price or Butts. 


We have been getting from $100 to $200 for bulls twelve or fifteen months old. I do 
not think a bull three years of age is so sureasa younger bull, although it depends verymuch — 
on circumstances whether a three-year old bull is useful or not, I think 60 or 70 cowsare 
plenty for one bull during the season. If he is not used more than that, he should last 
until he is six or seven years old, without losing any of his prepotency, 


Farm MANAGEMENT. 


Lo Mr. Brown.—My farm is a clay loam. It is at. present in pretty good condition, 
I have been able to improve it without the use of artificial manure. I have never used 
superphosphates. I have used plaster, but I have not used any for the last three years."— 
I have used salt for turnips. I do not think we could keep up the fertility of the farm~ 
without growing turnips. They are a hard crop on the land, but they return very much, © 
We generally plough down all the tops, and I think in that way the turnips give back to 
the land about as much as they take off. . 


CotswoLtp SuHzep, 


Lo Mr. Whitelaw.—The only sheep we breed at present are Cotswolds. We used to - 
keep Southdowns, but we gave them up because we thought the Cotswolds were more pro- 
fitable. Our market for them is generally about home. We have also sold to go to Col- 
orado and Illinois. We sell most of our ram lambs for breeding. We realize from $10 | 
to $15 for them. We could not get the farmers to appreciate Southdowns, but I think 
they are now getting more into vogue, I think the Cotswold is calculated to improve the __ 
common stock of the country. I keep about 26 ewes. I have had no experience with 
any other breed besides the Cotswold and the Southdown 

Lo Mr. Dymond.—I think the Cotswolds improve the weight of the fleece, and they ~ 
give a large carcass, 
and their mutton is not so fine as that of the Southdown, 
recently in the demand for wool, but the fleece of the Cotswold 
the fleece of the Southdown. I have not made any caleulati 
keeping a Cotswold and a Southdown. The 
They are not so prolific, however, as the Southdowns. We think we ar 
if we raise on the average about one lamb and a half to each ewe. 
during the last two years. I think we could raise more from Southd 

Lo Mr. Whitelaw.—I think we averag 
this year, 


e doing very well 
We have done that 
owns. 

e between seven and eight pounds of fleece 


JOHN WATT. 


[Mr. Watt.] 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
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‘MR. PARKINSON’S EVIDENCE. 
| LEICESTERS—SouTHDOWNS. 
Lazarus Parkinson, of Eramosa, was called and examined. 
Merits oF avin LEICESTER. 


To Mr. Whitelaw.—I have been for about thirty years a breeder of Leicester sheep. 


Ihave had more experience with the Leicesters than with any other breed. They are a 
sheep possessed of good feeding qualities, early maturity, and the power of transmitting 


their character, that is, of breeding true to their kind. 


VARIETIES OF LEICESTERS. 


I wish to explain myself here. I think there are varieties in the breed of 
Leicesters as there are in the Durhams and other classes of thoroughbred stock. The 


_small fine Leicester, which some people call the Bakewell, has been bred in and 


in. with the object of obtaining fineness of quality, but it is too tender and too 
small a sheep for this country. Butthe Yorkshire Leicesters, for instance, in which 
breeders have largely retained the quality and symmetry of the Bakewells, and 


also their feeding qualities, early maturity, and an increased fleece of wool, are the 
¢lass of Leicester sheep which I consider adapted to this country. The fine English 


| Leicester is a good symmetrical sheep, but it is too small and tender to be a profitable 
sheep for this country. Thesame qualities which have been obtained to some extent by 


amproving the Yorkshire Leicesters are found in the Border Leicesters, only perhaps the - 
Border Leicester does not hold its wool so well or carry so heavy a fleece as the Yorkshire 

Leicester ; but they are both good mutton sheep, both come to a good size, and both are as 

hardy as any other long-woolled sheep, and they are.as free from disease as the Cotswolds 

or the Lincolns, or any other long-woolled breed. The Yorkshire and the Border Leices- 


_ ters are about equal in size, and there is very little difference between them and the im- 
proved Lincoln, which has been improved by the use of Leicester blood—so much so 


that a few years ago when Professor Buckland was in England and was reporting for the 
press what he saw there, he testified that the difference between the improved Lincoln 


and the Leicester was so small as hardly to be distinguished ; and according to Youatt’s 
| testimony, all:the long-woolled sheep in England owe their improvement to the Bakewell 
| Leicester. 


Lincotn Broop.— BREEDING, 


I think there is something of Lincoln blood in both the Yorkshire and the 


_ Border Leicesters ; I think they owe their size to the Lincoln. A man in breeding has 
_ certain objects that he aims at, and where he has material enough to select from, he 


is able in the course of a number of years, even by breeding from the same original 


| flock, to produce quite a distinct character. Youatt gives an instance of two men who, 


there was no doubt, both bred from the Bakewell stock ; one aimed at getting large size 
and a full fleece, and the other aimed at symmetry, which is generally accompanied by a 


_gmall animal. Neither had any out crosses, and each succeeded in giving the character 


to his flock which he aimed at, although there could be no doubt that they both had come 


| from the Bakewell stock. The Bakewell sheep are a tender sheep, not very prolific, and 
_ their lambs are delicate and small. I have not had much experience in crossing the 
| Leicesters on the common sheep of the country, but some of the farmers around me have 
| ‘been trying them. One man, for instance, had been using Cotswold rams, and some years 


ago said that when he wanted to kill a shearling wether of that breed for the men who 


were working for him in the harvest it was not in a fit condition. He wanted to have 


[Mr. Parkinson.] 
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them always ready ; but this year he had none that were fit to kill. I don’t think he hag. 
used a Cotswold ram since, and he is a man who considers pretty well the prctitg. 
and the advantage of anything he gees into. 


Use or Leicester Rams, 


From the limited observation I have had, I would give my opinion that go far- 
as this region of country and the counties north and west of us are concerned, the 
common farmers of the country employ more rams of the Leicester and Lincoln breeds 

“than they do of any other long-woolled sheep, and I think they do this after having given 
the others a fair test. I don’t think the Cotswolds occupy the same position in the esti- 
mation of the farmers of this country that they did a few years ago. 


IMPROVEMENT OF COTSWOLDS. 


The great demand for Cotswold sheep has been from the United States. The Cotswold 
sheep have been much improved lately. What have been imported in recent years are 
far superior to what were formerly imported. They are better woolled sheep, and have 
finer quality ; but from my observation of the Cotswolds—I may be mistaken, but I have 
no prejudice against them—the produce of the Cotswold thoroughbreds are not so uniform 


in character as the produce of well-bred Leicesters. Both flocks being thoroughbred, — 


there would be more inferior lambs in a Cotswold than in a Leicester flock. 


Earty Marurity or LE&IcEstTers. 


The former also require a longer time to come to maturity, and they will not be 
80 finished at the end of a year or a year and a half as the Leicesters. The Leices- 
ters are ready to killat any age. A third cross Leicester wether should be got at a 
good weight for the European market at a year and a half old; ata year old I think it 
should weigh 140 or 150 pounds. Of course that is when the wool ison. Two years ago 
I had four wether lambs—grades pretty well bred—that I bought. Sometime in the 
month of February I sold these lambs, along with six ewe lambs, for $74; that is, I got 
$8.00 apiece for the wether lambs, and $7.00 a piece for the ewes. They were about 
eleven months old. 


' Firtren Ewes To a 100-acre Farm, 
A man with a 100-acre farm could not afford to have more than fifteen or twenty 


acres of permanent pasture. He could not keep more than fifteen ewes in addition 
to his other stock on that much land; I don’t think perhaps that the average would 


be more than twelve ewes to the 100 acres. A farmer with twelve ewes would do — 


very well if he would raise from fifteen to eighteen lambs a year. It would not do to keep 
them till they are two years old, because that would make the flock too large for the pasture. 
So long as the market remains as it is at present, I think the ordinary farmer is consulting 
his own interest and profit by selling his lambs sometime between the ages of three or four 
monthsand a yearold. If he has his lambs come very early and wishes to dispose of some 
of them as early lambs, it is sometimes an advantage for him to do so. If he has kept: 
them until the winter it would be perhaps an advantage to feed them until there was a 
demand for them in March or April... A growing animal, whether it is a calf or a lamb, 
will increase in weight faster when it is young on the consumption of the same amount of 
food than it will when it comes nearer to maturity.. ‘Some lambs will gain a pound a day. 


A Scotchman who had fed cattle in the old country told me that they considered there. 


that an ox which when feeding gained a pound a day was doing well, . Ifa lamb can be made 
to gain a pound a day, how much less food does it require to make a lamb gain that pound 
than it does a mature ox} | 


|Ifr. Parkinson. ] 
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BREEDS OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 4I. 


THE Oxrorp Downs. 


I think if the Oxford Downs were raised in this country they would command 
and deserve a higher price than the sheep that are at present shipped to the old country ; 
but whether the difference in the price obtained would be enough to make it a 
paying object I cannot say. I have had no experience with them—the breed is only 
a@ recently introduced breed—and I do not know whether they possess prepotency 
enough to impress their characteristics on their offspring with a reasonable degree of cer- 
tainty. Jt requires a really thoroughbred animal to do this. 


SELLING THEIR COARSE GRAINS. 


If an ordinary farmer made preparations, he could afford to keep his lambs longer 
than the fall. A great many farmers sell all their coarse grains, and then they have to sell 
their lambs, and they will be compelled to do it, so long as they continue the same system. 
If they would keep their coarse-grains and turnips on the farm, and feed them to their 
stock, they would not only gain by their stock, but in the manure which they would have 
to keep up the fertility of the: soil. 


WINTERING SHEEP. 


In the winter I prefer keeping my sheep in open sheds, with a yard fenced closely 
enough to protect them from the wind ; in this way they can have plenty of exercise where 
the airis always pure. There is no class of stock that is more sensitive to foul air than 
sheep, and if they are confined in close pens during the night you will jfind a bad odour 
arising from them in the morning. Besides, if sheep are shut up so that they sweat and 
get their wool damp, and they are then let out with this dampness on their wool, they are 
very likely to take cold ; but as long as you keep their wool dry and protect them from 
the wind they will stand the cold weather very well. On calm nights in winter I have 
found my sheep outside in the’open yard where they preferred to be rather than in the 
shed. Iam more a breeder of sheep to sell to the farmers than a feeder. I have princi- 
pally bred for breeding purposes. 


SALES TO THE STATES. 


My sales of rams have been made principally to farmers in Ontario, Quebec, Nova 
Scotia, and New Brunswick; I have also sold some to go to Oregon, Washington Terri- 
tory, California, Michigan, Illinois, Ohio, and New York. I have sold more rams in 
Canada than in the United States. I do not approve of breeding from a ram lamb, except 
with a limited number of ewes. I prefer breeding from a pure bred Leicester or im 
proved Lincoln in all cases. 


YORKSHIRE AND Borpgr LEICESTERS. 


To Mr. Brown.—My Leicesters are more of the stamp of the Yorkshire Leicester 
than anything else; some of my lambs and shearlings have something of the Border 
Leicester in them. There is some difference between the Yorkshire Leicester and the 
Border Leicester, but whether the difference has been caused by the breeders or not, I do 
not know. The Yorkshire Leicesters are darker coloured on the head than the Border 
Leicesters; they are shorter in the neck, and they are better filled up in what we call 
the collar, that is, where the neck joins the shoulder, and the neck never rises so far above 


the body as it does in the Border Leicester ; the neck is more on a line with the back. 


The" Yorkshire Leicester is also, I think, a little fuller or more sprung in the fore ribs. _ Itg 
fore legs should stand wide apart, and it should grow the wool nearly down to the knee. 
While the wool of the Yorkshire Leicesters is not so thick set they carry it closer up 
about their neck, and more underneath than the Border Leicesters. I think it is a good 
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many generations since the Lincoln has improved the Leicester. I think they employ 
the improved Lincoln to some extent yet in Yorkshire, but not directly. Their object in 
doing that is to impart vigour, and to keep up the size and weight of the fleece, 


LEICESTER CROSSES ON ComMON STOCK. 


A cross of a Leicester ram and a common Canadian ewe would not bring, perhaps, so 
‘high a price as a wether from any of the Down breeds, but I am satisfied that if well-bred 
rams from Leicester sires were made into wethers, and kept until they are a year and a half 
old, they would find a ready sale in the British market. They would have a heavier weight 
at that age than any of the Downs, unless perhaps the Oxford Down. From what I have 
seen and read of the Oxford Downs, some of them come to pretty heavy weights. In either 
“cattle or sheep, if you want to breed good healthy animals, the male animal must be pretty 
well matured. A lamb coming early, and being of a breed that matures early, would, I 
think be a safer animal to breed from, to a limited number of ewes, than one which does 
mot mature so early; and I am satisfied of this, both as regards cattle and sheep, that 
‘male animals that are overwrought, or that have too much service to do, will not get 
stock of equal quality with what they will get if they serve in moderation. 


NuMBER oF Lamps PRODUCED. 


I have a record of the number of lambs produced by my flock each year for the last five 
‘years. Itisas follows: From 20 ewes in 1876, 36 lambs; from 20 ewes in 1877, 33 lambs; 
from 23 ewes in 1878, 31 lambs; from 22 ewesin 1879, 30 lambs; and from 20 ewes in 1880, 
28 lambs ; making a total of 105 ewes and 158 lambs. That is fully one lamb and a half 
to each ewe, and these are the actual figures of the lambs I raised during the past five 
years. I have had no trouble in the way of diseases in my flock. 


LEICESTERS TRUE BREEDERS. 


When I say that the Leicesters are true breeders, I mean that they reproduce them- 
‘selves from the original type in every respect; they breed after their kind, and there are 
fewer inferior animals among them than among other breeds, although there will occasionally 
be a comparatively small lamb. But as a general rule they are more uniform than some 
other breeds. In speaking of the Leicester sheep and their adaptability to this country, 
I do not suppose that they are fit for a mountainous region where the pasture is thin, 
and where they would have to travel over a long distance to obtain their sustenance; 
but they will thrive where the soil is moderately good and will produce a fair pasture, 
and where they can obtain their supply of food without too much labour and trouble. 


LEICESTER WoOoL. 


The reason why Leicesters do not keep up their wool so well as some other 
breeds, I think, is this, that mutton sheep are valued more highly in the old country 
than here, and it is generally found, by sheep men, that a sheep carrying a com- 
‘paratively fine and light fleece will fatten faster than a sheep carrying a coarser 
‘and heavier fleece, and as there is more difference in the old country between the 
prices of wool and mutton than in this country, they have not regarded the loss of a 
‘little wool as being an offset to a sheep that would fatten quickly and come early to 
maturity. I think that the improvement in the Leicesters has been largely owing to the 
breeders pursuing a different object from what was followed immediately after Bakewell’s 
time. Dakewell, who originated the Leicester breed of sheep in the middle of the last 
century, attempted to get a sheep that would mature early, without regard to sizo or to 
the weight of fleece, and breeders afterwards sought to obtain greater size, and, I think, 
cased the Lincoln in doing so. 
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ORIGIN OF BorpgerR LEICESTERS. 


To Mr. Dymond.—There is a difference in regard to style of countenance, fleece, and 
formation of the neck, between the Border Leicester and the Bakewell. The origin of the 
Border Leicester is a matter of record, but the record is disputed. There was something 
in the Mark Lane Express a few years ago about the Border Leicesters, and a writer, 
reviewing them last year as they were exhibited at the Royal Show, said, that looking 
‘over the Border Leicesters and the Lincolns, as they were standing together, he saw a 
great deal of similarity in them. One of the reporters of the Royal Show, also, writing 
for one of the papers, and in speaking in favour of Border sheep, expressed the opinion 
that they had some Cheviot in their composition. From what little I have seen of the 
Border Leicesters in this country, I think they have the power of perpetuating their kind. 
‘They have all the characteristics of a well-established breed. Bakewell improved his 
sheep by selection, but it is not known how he did it. Breeders, by seeking to obtain 
‘different qualities, and by selecting their ewes and rams with that view, might produce in 
the course of generations, two different types from the same original stock, and that might 
account for all the difference between the Border Leicesters and the Bakewell Leicesters. 

To Mr. Whitelaw.—I think the Yorkshire Leicester is more similar to the improved 
Lincoln than the Border Leicester. 


KEEPING BREEDING EwEs IN WINTER. 


In keeping my breeding ewes in winter I feed them with pea-straw in racks, and 
alternate this with hay. At first I give them a good deal of pea-straw, and give them a 
feed of hay perhaps three times a week, because they will eat hay better after they have 
chad pea-straw a while, and will take to the pea-straw better after they have had hay a 
while. In addition to the pea-straw I feed breeding ewes turnips once a day—about 
two bushels of turnips to twenty ewes; and in addition to that I give them once a day a 
‘small feed of grain—not a pint each,—with a little chopped stuff and bran. After 
they have lambed I give them more turnips—twice or three times a day—and all the 
clover hay they will eat ; and in addition to that I boil some oats and flaxseed and mix 
it with cut hay, bran and chopped stuff, and give them two feeds of this a day. 


Cure oF WooL. 


About two years ago my flock averaged a little over eight pounds of wool to the 
fleece ; last year the average was between seven and eight pounds. If I made wethers of 
my ram lambs, and had as many shearlings as I had breeding ewes, it would increase the 
average weight of the wool, because shearlings—the lambs that come early, in the latter 
end of February or March—have more than a year’s growth of wool, and being well fed, 
their wool keeps on growing. I don’t think the wool of breeding ewes, after they have 
lambed, increases in weight, while the wool of young sheep does increase in weight. I 
have had shearlings that would average between eight and ten pounds a fleece. Between 
‘seven and eight pounds would be a general average. 


EFFEcT oF TURNIPS AS FEED. 


I have seen some bad results of feeding turnips to ewes, when they get heavy with 
lamb, in too large quantities. I have seen them lie down and show an indication as 
though they were going to invert the womb. Good, sound, sweet turnips, when cut up 
for them, they will eat very readily, but it is not well for them to get all that they would 
eat. 

A Herp or SHORTHORNS. 


I have been a breeder of fullbred Durhams to some extent. Several years ago I 
-+had about twenty head of thoroughbred cattle, but a year or two after the New York 
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Mills sale, I sold out the greater part of my thoroughbred stock. I have now six 
thoroughbreds, all pedigree animals. I keep a private record of the pedigrees of my 
grades for my own benefit, and have not entered them in the Canadian Herd Book. I 
have grades with seven or eight crosses that were never recorded at all; an animal 
with seven crosses is about equal to a thoroughbred. A year or two ago Mr. George 
Coughlan bought one of my thoroughbred heifers for an American gentleman from 
New York State. I was feeding her for a fat beast, and he wanted me to have her — 
entered. I had the record in my book, and I had no trouble in getting a certificate 
and sending it over to him; but any that I keep for myself I do-not enter. If any 
person wants to buy one of my animals, and will give a better price for it if its pedi- 
gree is entered, I will then have it entered, but otherwise it would hardly pay me to do 

so. My bull calves I have not sold to my neighbours, but I have sold some vw Agricul- 
tural Societies in the county of Kent, and to farmers in several other counties in Ontario. 

I cannot say that 1 get such prices as Mr. Hunter obtains; I think I could sell a good 
bull calf for $100, and it will pay me better to sell bull calves at that rate than to raise 
them and sell them as steers for beef. ; 

To Mr. Dymond. —A male animal with seven crosses ought to be good for breeding, 
when an animal! with four crosses is admitted into the Herd Book as thoroughbred. I have 
never used any of them as bulls for breeding purposes, and whether they would have the 
same power as a thoroughbred I could not say. It would be a very difficult matter to 
express an opinion upon, because even all male thoroughbreds are not equally good stock- 
getters. You would have to try a considerable number before you could come to a right 
conclusion. ‘The bulls which I have sold to the Agricultural Societies have been for the use 
of their members. I think that practice is followed to some extent in the west, and in. 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 

To Mr. Whitelaw.—I let the calves follow the cow throughout the summer. I feed 
the bull calves a little extra during the winter. They are sold sometimes between January 
and the first of April. I have never tried any other breeds of cattle as thoroughbreds 
besides the Durhams. A good many years ago my father got a thoroughbred Devon bull 
from the stock of what used to be called Gentleman Jackson, and we used that bull for 
some time on Canadian and grade cattle. I don’t think there were many Durhams to be: 
got in the country at that time. I do not consider the Devons equal to the Durhams. 


Freepine CATTLE ror Market. 


Lhave fed cattle for market tosome extent. This yearI fed six, and sold them to Mr: 
Craig, to ship to the old country, for $5.75 a hundred. Four of the cattle were of my 
own raising, the other two I bought. The latter were grades, got by a bull bred by the 
Honourable Mr. Christie, and they were very good animals. They were three years old, 
or a little over, when I sold them. Most of them were heifers. I cannot tell exactly 
what they weighed, but one of the three year old animals on the first of January weighed _ 
1,580 pounds ; the heifers, I should think, weighed something like 1,300 pounds, and the 
steers, I suppose, about 1,600 pounds. I got $5.75 a hundred for the lot, that would be. 
about $92 for each animal, 


SraLLt FEEDING. 


In stall-feeding I put them up in the second week or in the middle of November; 
and they are stall-fed about six months. I do not pursue a regular system of soiling, 
but in our normal seasons, when we have dry weather during the greater part of July 
and August and our pastures get poor, I raise some fodder corn, and after the pasturo 
gives out I feed the cattle on that. To prevent the pasture getting too short I have 
been in the habit of growing rape, and of turning the cattle into that in good time, 
and they will increase upon it fully as fast as upon the regular pasture, especially if 
they are fed good, bright oat-straw or hay in connection with it. The rape lasts them. 
until it is time to shut them in for the winter. If Iam preparing them for the European: 
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market I stall-feed them about six months in the year. When I commence stall-feeding 
I give them oat-straw once a day, hay once a day, meal twice a day, and turnips, I think, 
three times a day. In years when corn was cheap, or when we had a drouth, so that our 
crop of oats and peas was short, I have bought corn and bran to a limited extent. If 
corn was as cheap as it used to be I would sell some peas and oats and buy corn—not 
that I consider that corn alone is better or as good feed as peas alone, but I think that 
corn and oats and peas ground together are a better feed than any one of them alone, 
because there is more fattening quality in the corn and more of the properties of muscle 


in the peas. If corn was down to about 45 or 46 cents, I would buy it to mix it in that 
way. 


KEEPING UP THE FARM. 


If a farmer wants to keep up the quality of his farm he must feed his coarse grains. 
Without going into figures, or making any calculation, I can say this: that, in our neigh- 
bourhood, all the men who have raised turnips and fed their coarse grains and hay on their 
farms, and have occasionally bought a little bran and other kinds of food, have done well. 


I don’t think any of these men have got mortgages on their farms, but some of them have 


got mortgages on other people’s farms. I want to say this also: an idea has got abroad 
that so much of the land in Ontario is so badly farmed that it has become much exhausted 
and run down. I think that is true in reference to a large proportion of the land. People 
who sell their hay and coarse grains, and who do not properly cultivate their land, have 
their farms in a pretty bad state, and between the wild mustard, Canada thistles, and 
other weeds, have their farms pretty full of flowers at this season of the year. But those 


_ who have raised cattle and sheep and hogs, and in that way consume their coarse grains, 


and apply all the manure they can to their lands, have farms which, in my opinion, will 
grow now as good crops as they did twenty-five or thirty years ago, all other conditions 


being equal. 


FERTILIZERS—PLASTER—SALT—BARN-YARBD MANURE. 


With regard to commercial fertilizers, I have used none to any extent, except 
plaster and salt. In connection with these fertilizers, there is one point which I have 
not seen much enlarged upon in our works in agricultural chemistry. Suppose it were 
possible to obtain a manure that would restore to the land all the elements of fer- 
tility that are necessary to the production of a crop; if that manure failed to have a 
mechanical effect upon the soil, it would comparatively fail in its end. One great advan- 
tage in our barn-yard manure is that it not only brings to the soil the fertile elements 
necessary to produce a crop, but it has a mechanical effect in keeping the soil open and 
porous, so that the air and the gases, and the other influences that come from the atmos- 
phere, can enter into the soil, and the moisture from below can ascend up through it. 
There is many a field of fall wheat that is comparatively a failure which, if it had had a 
few loads of manure put upon it last fall, middling near the surface, would have been 
saved from winter killing and would have produced a good average crop of wheat. I think 
barn-yard manure is our great reliance. 


Insect Pests. 


To Mr. Dymond.—We have more trouble from insects in Ontario at present than 
we had formerly—I mean insects peculiar to a certain class of grain. I consider the 
yellowness of the spring wheat, and its breaking down, to be largely due to its being 
preyed upon by the Hessian fly. And very few of us know the extent to which we lose 
in the head of the wheat in consequence of the midge. It may look fair enough in the 
field, but when you put it through the screen there is a great deal of the grain that is 
injured by not coming to the right size, and if you look at the heads, you will find many 
places where the kernels are wanting altogether. 
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GREEN FoppER—CLEARINGS. 


To Mr. Brown.—I have found it a decided advantage to grow green fodder crops to 
assist when pastures are dry, even if I give the fodder to the cattle in the fields. A 
question which you have asked has been as to the effect of clearing away the woods on the 
fall wheat. In one aspect it has been an injury, and in several others it has been a benefit, — 
I remember distinctly that when we first settled in [the woods, there was hardly any 
article that would fetch cash but fall wheat. It was not then thought that spring wheat 
could be shipped to the old country, and we tried to grow fall wheat. It was the old red 
cuffed kind which we raised. Then, when the woods were standing, it did not dry. up so 
quickly as it does now, and the dampness remaining on it caused it so frequently to rust 
that we had to give up growing it; and if the weather was wet in harvest it was very 
likely to be injured by sprouting. Another injury which we escape now is late summer 
frosts, which were more frequent when the woods covered the country than they are now. 
I have known fall wheat to be often injured by these summer frosts. On the other hand, 
the injury done by clearing is that it causes the snow to drift in the winter and leave the 
fields bare, so that the ground freezes to a considerable depth. When the frost gets deep 
into the ground, and it causes the water in the spring to remain on the surface, this water 
freezes at night and thaws in the day, and this alternate thawing and freezing does a | 
great injury to the wheat; it makes the surface of the ground almost like mortar, and | 
when the air is driven out of the soil, it binds and cracks so that hardly anything can grow > 
on it, unless it has some manure to keep it open. | 


First Crosszs. 


Lo Mr. Whatelaw.—The first cross from a thoroughbred Durham bull and a common 
cow may sometimes be a good feeding steer, and of a good size; but to say that a first 
cross as a general rule is equal to more advanced crosses I think is not correct. Fora _ 
grade that has six or seven crosses in it breeds more like a thoroughbred. The further 
advanced you are towards the thoroughbred the greater security you will have of obtain- 
ing animals of uniformly good quality—that is, by continuing to use none but thorough- 
bred male animals, 


SELECTION OF BREEDING HEIFERS. 


I think the most profitable course for the general farmer to pursue for raising 
cattle for export purposes is to breed from thoroughbred bulls only, and to select 
the heifers produced by these bulls for breeders. In some seasons I have had some diffi- 
culty in getting my cows to breed; I think that is sometimes owing to the season, and 
sometimes to the male animal having been overworked. My store cattle are composed of 
yearlings, and those coming two years old, and breeding cows. 


Frerepine Stock. 


The cows get rather less than a bushel of turnips a day, divided into two feeds, and when 
we are threshing we save all the wheat-chaff and the oat-chaff for them. At noon we give 
them something like a bushel of chaff; and all our store cattle, whether milking or not, get 
about a quart of chopped stuff every day on their chaff We generally have them calve in — 
the latter end of February or March, and then we commence giving them hay perhaps once 
a day and straw once a day, and towards the latter end of the winter they get hay altogether, 
with chopped stuff and turnips. With reference to the effect of turnips upon the soil, I think 
they take the vegetable mould out of the soil considerably and make it inclined to bind, 
but I don’t see how we can’do without turnips. I consider grass the natural food of stock ; 
there is a certain amount of bulk contained in grass that supplies the nutriment required 
for each animal. Its stomach and digestive organs are formed for the purpose of taking 
in food which is of a bulky character, and not food which is concentrated into a small 
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compass. My little experience is that if you feed heavily with meal and other concen- 


trated food, and lightly with turnips, and in the spring turn the cattle out to grass, they 
will not thrive so well as if they had been fed more largely on turnips, and had their 


stomachs kept expanded to their natural size. I heard an American gentleman saying 


_ that he had bought a lot of western American steers at Buffalo in the spring, but that he 


had found by experience that the Canadian steers that had been fed upon turnips and hay 
and other bulky fodder would increase faster and do better upon the pastures of the 


_ American feeders than the cattle which are fed on western corn. The stomachs of the 


Canadian cattle had been kept expanded to the right capacity for profitable pasturing ; so 
that if I had a young beast which I wished to fatten, I would feed it during the winter 
upon turnips and hay and a little chopped stuff, and then it would do well to be allowed 


_ to run upon the pasture throughout the summer. I observe that some think that the 
_ profitable time at which to sell beef steers is at two years and a half old. I do not doubt 
that steers well fed all the time might be got in good condition at that age; but I am in- 


clined to think that the bulk of steers would be better if they were kept till they were 


_ three years old, because by keeping another winter you can feed them on coarser and less 


pn eee 


that respect. 


expensive food, and with the addition of the summer pasturing you can bring them to a 
greater weight at three years old, and of a quality that will fetch rather a better price, 
without very materially increasing the cost. 

To Mr. Dymond.—I think it is possible to get good steers at two years and a half 


old, but I think the generality of the farmers would do better to keep them until they are 


three years old. 
LAZARUS PARKINSON. 


Sittings to take oral evidence held at Toronto, June 23, 1880. Present—Messrs, 


_ Joun Drypen (Chairman), R. Gisson, A. H. Dymonp, J. P. Wiser, M.P., T. BALLANTYNE, 


M.P.P., T. Stock, W. Wurretaw, J. P. McMitian, A. Witson, E. Byrne, F. Matcotm 
and Hon. 8. C. Woop. j 


MR. JOHN SNELULU’S EVIDENCE, 
CotswoLDs—BERKSHIRES. 
Joun ©, SNELL, of Edmonton, was called and examined. 
Frock oF PuRE-BRED COTSWOLDS. 


To Mr. Dryden.—I have been a pretty extensive breeder, principally of Shorthorn 
cattle. I atone time bred Galloway cattle, and I have also bred Jersey cattle to some 


| extent, as well as sheep and pigs, which are my specialty now. The varieties of sheep I 


have bred are Leicesters, Lincolns, Cotswolds and Southdowns. The Cotswolds are the 
only sheep I am breeding at present. I prefer them for this country, because they are 
more in demand and bring better prices than any others. I found from experience that 
they were also the most useful breed to cross upon the common sheep of the country, in 
order to produce the best results in mutton and woolcombined. I think they occupy the 
same position among the different breeds of sheep that Shorthorns do among the cattle in 


Merits or THE CotswoLps—IMPROVED WOOL. 


The Cotswold sheep crossed on our common sheep produces an animal of excellent 
quality for the supply of the British market. One advantage in the Cotswold is that 
it has the early maturing qualities—that is, the improved breed. During the last ten 
or fifteen years the Cotswold sheep has been very much improved in that respect. As 
to quality, I think when you get a better feeding animal you get an improvement in the 
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quality of the meat as well; and there has certainly been a great improvement made in 
the quality of the wool, although I think there is great improvement still to be made in 
that respect by selecting rams with reference to the fineness of the fleece. One of the 
objections to the Cotswold sheep has been that their wool is too coarse ; but by careful 


selection of rams with the finest quality of wool, and with the wool uniform all over them, | 
you can improve the quality of the wool very much in the offspring. The United States _ 
has hitherto been our best market for Cotswold sheep; the Kentuckians have been our | 
best customers, and they are very particular about the quality of the wool, making that a 


specialty, and we have been trying to breed our sheep to suit the taste of that market, 


and I am satisfied that in the last ten years we have made a marked improvement in the — 
quality of the wool. There is a difference in the quality of the wool in different parts of — 
the same sheep. There is a tendency to grosser wool on the thighs. I consider that 


objectionable. ‘The first place where our Kentucky customers catch hold of a sheep is the 
thigh, and if they find pretty good wool there they judge that it is good all over the body. 


SoutHpowns—TuHE CLIP, 


I kept a few Southdowns a few years ago. I am not breeding them at present. If there 
was any considerable difference in the value of wool, I think it would pay well to raise 


Southdowns ; but the difference between the prices obtained in the market for fine wool _ 


and coarse wool is not so great as to make it an object to breed Southdowns, because you 


cannot get the weight of fleece in a Southdown sheep that you can in a Cotswold; while 
there is very little differencein the price. The difference in the weight of the fleeces would 
be, I think, about four pounds per ead. A good flock of Cotswold sheep should average 
nine pounds of good washed wool; I don’t think a flock of Southdowns would average 
more than five pounds, if they would do that. In weight there is, of course, a very great 
difference. 

Lincotns—LEIcEsTERS, 


It is eight or nine years since I bred Lincolns or Leicesters. I don’t think 
there are many pure-bred Leicesters now in the country. There are what are called 


Border Leicesters, which I suppose are thoroughbred, but the English Leicesters as. 


they are bred in this country are, I think, very much mixed with Lincoln, and probably 
with Cotswoldtoo. The real Leicester sheep of England is too small to be profitable or sale- 
able in this country. I don’t know that there is much difference with respect to hardiness, 
between the Leicesters, the Lincolns, and the Cotswolds. They areall hardy breeds of sheep, 
well adapted to this climate. The climate gives us an advantage with the Cotswolds, as 
it is conducive to a good growth of wool. They are not liable to get bare on their bellies, 
legs, and necks. 
MANAGEMENT OF SHEEP, 


The number of sheep that a farmer should keep in one flock depends on the 3 


quantity of room he has. I think there need be no limit to the number if he has room 
enough. I know there is an idea prevalent that Cotswolds cannot be herded together 
in as large flocks as the finer wooled sheep; but I don’t think there is anything init. I 
have seen Cotswolds herded to the extent of four or five hundred, and as high as eight 
hundred in the old country, and doing well. We could keep them in this country very 
well on farms of from two to four hundred acres in flocks of two hundred to three hundred. 
I think any class of sheep, either the fine wooled or the long wooled varieties, will do 
better when kept in small lots than when kept in large lots. 


DisEASES—-HEALTHINESS OF CLIMATE. 


We have never had any epidemic or contagious disease among our sheep except foot rot 
at one time about nine years ago. There are now no contagious diseases prevalent that I 
know of. I believe the foot rot was introduced into our flock by sheep from other flocks 
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which we had bought. We hada slight attack of foot and mouth disease which came to us 


_ with some sheep which we imported from England in 1875. It went through our whole flock, 


| 


}| * 


put we did not lose any sheep by it. They were only sick for a few days and then came 
around again all right, and then improved in condition very rapidly. That is the only 
instance I ever knew of foot and mouth disease being in this country. Its symptoms are 
very much like those of foot rot. It affects the feet of the sheep, and they get very feverish 
fora few days. I think the hoofs might come off if they did not get any attention. We 


applied carbolic acid to the feet, and in a diluted state to the mouth. The disease went, not 
only through the sheep, but through all the cattle and hogs onthe farm. One peculiarity was 
that it broke out on a neighbouring farm before it broke out on ours, although, as we sup- 
posed, it was first brought to our farm. It broke out in several places in the neighbourhood 
two or three miles distant. The disease seemed to travel in the atmosphere, though it 
_ might have been carried by persons visiting the farm. This is a very healthy climate, 
however, and there are very few diseases of any kind among our stock ; even if it gota 
foothold I think one of our winters would destroy it. For foot rot we used bluestone 


powdered, which is sufficient in ordinary cases. A mixture of bluestone and verdigris 
ground fine is an almost sure cure. 


WIntER TREATMENT—RaAmM LAMBS. 


In the winter time we keep the sheep in open sheds, with doors that can be closed 


in case of stormy weather, so that they can run in and out of the yards at pleasure. 


“We feed them in racks in the house, principally on clover hay. We feed a good deal 
of pea straw to our breeding ewes; to the young sheep we feed clover hay, and 
roots. I think from the experience I have had that to feed roots to ewes with lamb 
is injurious to the lambs. It makes the lambs weak. Old country shepherds say 
that when they have a big crop of turnips they have a poor crop of lambs. We feed 
| them plenty of turnips after they have lambed. During the winter time We also give our 


young sheep a little grain—peas and oats mixed—and two or three weeks before lambing 
time we give the ewes a mixture of peas and oats and bran. We breed young ewes at a 
year anda half, to have lambs at two years old. We prefer to use rams a year old and 
older. Asarule, Idon’t think it advisable to use ram lambs. If they are used, they 
ought to be strong, early lambs, and be used to not more than twenty ewes. I think there 
would be a difference in the progeny of the sheep if they were bred toa larger number. 
‘The lambs, I think, would be smaller and weaker. I think a ram two or three years old 
is preferable even to a yearling. 


Various BREEDS DISCUSSED. 


To Mr Malcolm.—I suppose Southdowns, being a smaller class of sheep than the 


_ Cotswolds, could be kept on less feed, though I could not say what proportion of South- 


downs you could keep on the same feed as Cotswolds. I question whether you can get 
any higher price for the mutton of Southdowns than for that of Cotswolds in this country. 
I don’t think buyers for the foreign market discriminate as to quality. The English 
butchers may discriminate between Southdowns and others, but we have to breed for the 
market we have. 

To Mr. Wilson.—The sheep of the largest weights, I think, command the highest 
price in the old country. We also supply Cotswolds for the Western States—Missourl, 
Towa, Illinois, as well as Kentucky. 

> Mr. Malcolm.—They cross them on the Merinos and native sheep, I think. 

To Mr. Balantyne.—-I have never known of any cases of scab among sheep in ‘this 
country. : 

T>. Mr. McMillan.—I think the pure Leicester, such as the small English Leicester, 


- 4s too small for this country. The Border Leceisters are large sheep, of course. 


wt a ee 


To Mr. Whitelaw.—For early maturity, I think the Cotswolds come behind pure 
Leicesters in weight ata certain age. But I think we can get as heavy weight, or heavier, 
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in Cotswolds at a year old than in any other breed on the same food. Ido not think | 
crosses of Leicesters would be preferred in our own markets to the Cotswolds. We get 
our rams at a year old, when fed for show purposes, to weigh from150 to 250 pounds, and | 
at eighteen months, 300, and in some cases as much as 350 pounds, and we have had rams. 
at two and a half years to weigh 425 pounds. The Leicesters are an early maturing 
sheep, and so far as the quality of their mutton is concerned, are perhaps equal to the 
Cotswolds ; though we claim that the meat is better marbled in Cotswold, a larger pro- 
portion of lean meat, but, considering mutton and wool producing qualities together, I 
think the Cotswolds are superior. I don’t think the Oxford Downs are-superior to the 
Leicesters, or Cotswolds, or Southdowns. It has not been long enough a standard breed 
to justify us in depending on it to breed with uniformity. A sheep for breeding purposes 
should be kept in good growing condition, but not fat. I don’t give the ewes any turnips 
until the lambing season ; nor do I feed them any grain until near lambing time. After 
that they are fed nearly everything they will eat. I think it is a disadvantage to have 
ewes fat when they are with lamb. I regard the wool of the Oxford Down as inferior 
to that of the Southdown. It could not be classed either as a fine wool or a combing 
wool. Itisa dry, harsh wool. ; 

To Mr. Grbson.—I do not consider the Lincolns superior to the Cotswolds or the 
Leicesters. I think you get more uniformity amongst the Cotswolds, and my experience 
with the Lincolns is that you don’t get them of a uniform type. I went through the 
Lincoln flocks very extensively when I was in England in 1871, looking for fine heads. 
and fine fleeces. There were a great many sheep with coarse heads and harsh fleeces; I 
don’t think their wool is superior to that of the Cotswolds asarule. Our common Canadian. 
sheep I’ don’t think have improved as they should have done, but I think you can attri- 
bute that to a great extent to the heavy drain that has been made on our sheep from the 
United States; men have often been tempted to sell their best stock. Eighteen or 
nineteen years ago I think we could get as good prices for rams as we can now, and Canadian 
farmers were better customers than they are now. I don’t think that is because our 
present sheep are not suitable for their purposes; but I think our farmers are making a. 
mistake in selling their sheep so closely as they are doing and Often parting with their best. 
stock. If they would keep their best stock and improve with them, there would be more- 
good sheep in the country. 


SHORTHORNS—GALLOWAYS, 


To Mr. Dymond.—I have been engaged in sheep farming exclusively for about five: 
years. My farm is 400 acres. I keep only a few Jersey cows now for butter-making 
purposes. There was no special reason for my changing from cattle to sheep, except that. 
my father died and the estate had to be divided, and the Shorthorn herd was then sold. 
This was not done because we found the breeding of Shorthorns unprofitable. 

Lo Mr. Whatelaw.—I have bred Galloways, but I do not think that there is any ne- — 
cessity for them in Canada. There are other breeds that answer the purposes a Galloway - 
does, and answer them better. I do not consider that they would improve the com- 
mon stock of the country so well as the Durhams. 


SHEEP FArRMING—MARKET IN THE STATES. 


To Mr. Dymond.—I think sheep farming is more profitable than cattle raising, con- 
sidering the direct profits from sales. I am a breeder of thoroughbred stock. The sheep 
I send to Kentucky are sent there for breeding purposes. I do not raise sheep so much 
for consumption as for breeding purposes, so that my experiment would not perhaps. 
be the correct standard for ordinary sheep farming. It is with a view of obtaining a 
sheep for the United States market that I particularly recommend the Cotswold ; though 
{ think it is specially adapted for this country as well. We do not sell more than one- 
fourth of the number in this country that we do in the States. These sheep are purchased. 
in the States principally, I think, in view of their value for wool, but more for mut- 


[ Mr. Snell. ] 
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ton and wool combined. If I were going in for quality of mutton alone, I suppose the 
Southdown sheep would be preferable to the Cotswold; but the butcher who buys for the 
consumer in this country I do not think shows any preference as to quality, 


Tus Common Stock. 


I donot know what the common sheep of the country are derived from. The Cotswoid 
has been successfully used as a cross on these sheep, and during the last ten or twelve years 
the Cotswolds have come more into fashion. The common stock has deteriorated, because 
our farmers have not availed themselves of the use of pure-bred rams sufficiently. They have 
been too much satisfied with graded rams. One great difficulty in the way of improving 
the stock is that when a man buys a thoroughbred ram and breeds from him, and gets a 
lamb from the first cross that has all the appearance of a thoroughbred, he makes the mis- 
take of breeding from that. There are great differences in the cost of a breeding 
ram Our yearling rams can be bought from $40 up to $150, according to quality. 
By the introduction of these rams into the ordinary flocks, I think there would soon 
be a great improvement in the value of the stock all through the country—I am 
satisfied there would. 


FARMERS TOO EAGER TO SELL. 


There is an increased disposition in the counties in this district to keep better 
sheep; but I do not think there are so many good sheep in the country now as there 
were a few years ago, because the farmers have been selling them off too much. This 
is a mistake, because I do not think it is well to sell the goose that lays the golden 
eggs. There is this advantage in raising sheep—that you get two crops from them 
in the year, a crop of lambs and a crop of wool, and what you realize from the wool 
goes a long way to pay for the keep of the sheep. On an ordinary farm of 100 acres I 
think a man could profitably keep 30 sheep; and a farm of 200 acres ought to maintain 
from 60 to 75 or 100 sheep. That is, under a system of mixed husbandry, of course. 


SHEEP MANURE—RECUPERATING THE LAND. — 


To Mr. Byrne.—I do not think sheep make sufficient manure to manure our summer 
fallows for wheat. A great deal more manure might be made from sheep by giving them 
‘more bedding, and keeping more straw under them. To use them to best advantage for 
improving a farm that is run down, you would have to herd them on the ground, and have 
them eat up green crops of rape, vetches, etc., so that they would be making mutton and 
manuring the farm at the same time; but I think it is better to keep cattle for the manur- 
ing of a farm, although with cattle you would have to buy more feed. The soil of 
my farm is principally clay. Generally, in this country, land, I think, is running down ; 
it is not so productive as it was thirty years ago. The principal cause of the farms run- 
ning down is, I think, that farmers depend too much on grain growing, and do not keep 
‘sufficient stock to make manure for the farm. If they continue the same course they are 
now pursuing for twenty years longer I think they will be able to produce very little 
grain. As the best means of bringing up a farm that is run down, I would advise the 
ploughing down of green crops, such as buckwheat and clover, and the keeping of as much 
stock as possible for the making of manure. I use salt and plaster as fertilizers, as well 
as manure. Leeched ashes are used, but not to any extent. They are thought to be valu- 
able as a fertilizer, but the trouble is you cannot get enough to go very far. 


BERKSHIRE P1Gs. 


| To Mr. Dryden.—The only breed of pigs that I have been raising for the last fifteen 
years is the Berkshire. I had some experience in breeding Suffolks and Yorkshires pre- 
vious to that time. The Berkshire would be classed with the small breeds, I suppose, but 
they are are larger than the Black Essex and other small breeds. I would call them a 


[Mr. Snell. | 
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medium-sized hog. The Yorkshire is a large breed, the Suffolk and Essex small. I think 
a medium-sized hog is the most profitable. A small breed will perhaps get fatter at an. 
early age—say at four or five months; but one objection to them is that they get too fat— | 


that there is more fat than lean in them—that their meat is not marbled. Ata year old 


the Berkshire will beat the Suffolk by nearly 100 pounds, and his meat will be more mar- 
bled—there will be a larger proportion of lean than fat. The Berkshires mature much 
earlier than the large breeds, and they can be fattened at almost any age. I think it ig 


more profitable to fatten a Berkshire pig at eight months old than to keep it over | 
the winter. At eight months old we can bring them to 200 or 225 lbs. I have been breed. | 
ing, not to supply the general market, but to sell hogs for breeding purposes. At the prices» 
we get here for pork, I do not think there is much profit in raising pigs for pork, and we | 
cannot at all compete with the Western States in producing pork profitably. They have | 
an immense advantage over us in their cheap corn for feeding hogs. In my opinion the | 
best time to have pigs dropped is in March or April. Young pigs should be fed with | 


milk, slops, and shorts. When you want to fatten them I think peas are the best feed for 


that purpose. In the winter season we let the breeding sows run out, and we feed them > 


on peas. I think peas are better for breeding sows than slops. After they have pigs, we 
prefer to feed them slop feed, swill, and shorts. When the dam is fed on strong feed like 
peas, the young suckling pig is likely to have its blood heated and its legs crippled. 

To Mr. Malcolm.—I think it is best to have a yard or a clover or grass field for pigs 
to run upon in the summer time. 


Lo Mr. Wilson.—I do not find any difficulty in breeding Berkshires as well as : 
others; I think they produce as large litters as any other breed. They grow to 500 pounds | 
dressed weight at maturity. There is no distinction between small and large breeds | 
of Berkshires, except that there are poor Berkshire hogs as well as good ones. I do not 


' 


know any distinction of small Berkshires and large Berkshires; but there are a great | 
many grade Berkshires in the country that disgrace the family, and some people get 


@ prejudice against Berkshire hogs because they have seen some poor ones. 


JOHN C. SNELL. 


Sittings to take oral evidence held at Toronto, August 3, 1880. Present—Messrs, _ 


W. Brown (Chairman), Tuomas Stock, Epwarp Srocx, A. H. Dymonp, and don. 
S. C. Woop. 


MR. HUGH CLARKE’S EVIDENCE 
ALDERNEYS OR JERSEYS 
Hueu Criarxr, of Brampton, was called and examined. 


To Mr. Dymond.—I carry on mixed farming in the neighbourhood of Brampton. I 


keep a number of cows. I have some thoroughbred animals among them, chiefly Jerseys 


or Alderneys. I don’t think there is any distinction between the two, they are now 
generally called Jerseys. 


THE JERSEY BREED. 


To Mr. Brown.—I have kept the Jersey breed of cattle for about nine years. I 
imported my first stock from the United States—from Walcott & Campbell, of the New 
York Mills. At first I crossed them with some Shorthorns and with some native cattle. 
I used the Jersey bull anda Shorthorn cow. My object in trying that cross was to see 
if I could obtain milking quality as well as size, and I obtained some very good milkers. 
of a fair size. One thoroughbred Jersey cow, after she had her second calf in the month 
of February, in six milkings gave us over eight pounds of butter. 


[Mr. Clarke.] 
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Freep For MiLK CarTtLe 


To Mr. Edward Stock.—The kind of feed that I give cattle in the winter, for milk, 
is a mixture of bran, pea-meal, and good clover hay. The meal and bran should be mixed 


_ in the proportions of about one part to three. I have never tried oats. 


To Mr. Brown.—I cannot say that I have noticed any particular effect on the milk 
from the kind of green food that is given to the cows, except rye; I think it is the worst. 
In the summer time, while the grass lasts, I give my cattle nothing but grass; but, 
about the time when the pasture begins to fail, I give them some millet, oats, and tares. 
I feed them exclusively on green feed in the summer, giving them no grain. I aim to 
have the cows calve at different times—some in the fall, and some in the winter, and 
some in the spring—and I try to have one or two come at a time. In winter I feed cut 


hay or straw or chaff, some pea-meal and bran, and roots if I have them. I make no 


particular effort to cultivate roots for my milk cows, but I grow a few mangolds and 


_ carrots. I have no steers, I only keep heifers, I raise my herd for butter purposes 
_ exclusively. In the summer, when the pasture’ gives out, [ find green fodder to be 
_ valuable. I have not done anything at soiling exclusively. I have not experimented as 
_ to the effect of certain feeds on the milk. 


THE JERSEY THE Best MILKER, 


I think the Jersey is the best cow to convert food into milk for butter pur- 


_ poses. My stock is not in high condition as regards flesh, but I find that when 
_ they are not milking they take on flesh readily, unless they are old, in which 
_ respect I suppose they are the same as other cattle. I had only one cow that failed to 
_ breed. She was an imported cow. I sold her last week for beef. She was six years. 
old. I have done very little in-and-in breeding, but from the little experience I have 
had of it, I have seen no bad effects from it. I have imported bulls when I required 
them. We have averaged over 300 lbs. of butter in a year from our cows—that is, 


taking our whole herd together—some of them would be two years old, some of them 


_ aged cows, and one or two crosses of Jerseys with other cattle. The quantity obtained is. 


from eight to twelve quarts of milk to a cow at each milking. I milk twiceaday. On 
the average, we obtain one pound of butter from one and a-half or two gallons of milk. 


_ [have only sold one female since I got my herd. Bulls do not sell readily ; females do. 
_ The only thoroughbred that I have sold I sold to a Church of England minister in George- 
_ town. I consider the Jerseys to be the most profitable cattle for butter making. They 


are hearty eaters, but I do not think they eat more than the Shorthorns in proportion to- 
their size. They are very quiet and gentle. I have even allowed bulls two years and 
a-half old to run together. I like a yellow skin in a milch cow. I have not noticed any-. 
thing peculiar in the odour of the milk. I have seen something of the Frenchman’s milk 


_ mirror, but I have not paid any attention to it in regard to the supply of milk. I think 


it has gone rather farther than what is proper. 
PREJUDICES AGAINST JERSEYS. 


I have not taken any pains to urge the Jersey breed upon the dairymen of 
the Province. I don’t think it is extending throughout the Province very rapidly, 


_ because, I was going to say, our Associations are trying to keep the Jerseys down. 
_ It is a rather strange thing that they should offer $15 asa first prize for the Jerseys, 
_ and $40 for the Shorthorns. I have not seen anything to lead me to believe that. 
the Jerseys are in any way related to the Ayrshires. The cow which I sold last 


week, at six years old, weighed 1,253 pounds. She was very fat, although I did 


not put her up specially to feed. She was milking to within six or eight weeks of that. 


time, and she had been milking continuously for four years. She had only one calf, and 
the was milked all the time from then, but the quantity of milk was small, I have the: 


[4fr. Clarke. } 
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heifers come in to milk at two years old if possible. I consider that the purpose of the 
Jersey is to produce milk and butter, and the sooner you start out with them the better, 
as we should not wait for size, which is not an important point. The result of crossing 
a Jersey bull on a Shorthorn cow was, that I got good milkers of a fair size. The milk 


was very rich; the cross seemed to partake of the Jersey with regard to its milking | 


qualities, and seemed to have more of the Durham build about it. In that case the male — 


did not impress himself so much on the make of the animal as on its milk. 


JERSEY BuTTER. 


To Mr. Thomas Stock.—Jersey butter is much more solid in warm weather than butter _ 


made from the milk of ordinary cows ; there is less size in the pound, and it is closer and 
finer grained. It has a superior flavour, though some do not like the flavour, and it ig 
richer in colour. I have yet some of the cows that I first obtained nine years ago. 

To Mr. Dymond.—Before I bred Jerseys, I kept thoroughbred Shorthorns and na- 
tives. I have not tried crossing the Jersey cow with the Shorthorn bull; I think that 
would be going the wrong way. I would only recommend the Jerseys for those who 
pay special attention to butter-making—not to farmers who raise steers for beef purposes. 
I have imported cows as well as bulls, and all from the United States. I have paid from 
$120 to $200 for them; I paid $120 for a bull five months old, and $200 for a cow. 
When I have tried to sell bulls in this country, I could not get more than $50 for them; 


3 


I have got that much for a bull calf five or six weeks old. At present I have fifteen 


animals, all thoroughbreds. I do not use grades at all in my dairy. The Jerseys in 


some cases rapidly convey their milking properties to the common animals of the country— 


not in all cases ; some of the bulls leave their impress much more than others. ‘The | 


butter in my neighbourhood is all made by hand ; we have no creameries. From six cows, 
we have made as much as 1,800 lbs. of butter ina year. It is usually sold in Toronto, 
My butter has no special mark or brand upon it. I have been successful in obtaining 
prizes for my butter at the fairsin Toronto and London. We are now selling it at twenty 
cents. We take as much care of it in the making as possible. I think the flavour of 
Jersey butter is inherent in the animal, and is desirable ; at the exhibitions no objection 
was raised to it on the ground of its flavour. I do not think the Jersey is so hard to 
feed as the Shorthorn ; I think it would thrive as rapidly as the Shorthorn on the same 
feed. I have not used oil cake. 


To Mr. Brown.—I cannot say that cows will keep up the same quantity and quality 


of milk on poor pasture as they will on good pasture. We hand-feed all our calves; we 
do not let any of them suck. 


To Mr. Edward Stock.—I do not find it troublesome to milk Jersey cows on account 


of the smallness of their teats; the teats of the Jerseys I do not think are small—not so 
small as those of the Ayrshires. 


| JERSEY BEEF. 
Lo Mr. Dymond.—I do not think the Shorthorns possess a greater variety of 


qualities than the Jerseys. I do not think they arrive at earlier maturity, and I think 
the quality of Jersey beef is equal to that of the Shorthorn, although there is not the 


same quantity, and the milk and butter are superior. I do not think it costs so much to 


bring a Jersey to the age of three years as the Shorthorn, because it is a smaller animal, 


and does not eat so much. I have had bulls which I have extra fed weigh 1,350 or 1,360 | 


pounds at two years old. I have not sold any steers or fattened any heifers for beef. 


Datry MANAGEMENT. 


Lo Mr. Brown,—The cream of Jersey milk rises more quickly, I think, than that of 
any other. We allow the milk to sit twelve hours before skimming it. We consider that — 


there is less labour in churning Jersey butter; there is less milk and more butter. We do 
{Mr Clarke. ] 
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not air the milk while it is warm in order to remove the odour. We put the milk in cans, 
and submerge them in ice-water, which it is claimed absorbs the odour and cools the 
milk at the same time, and when the cream rises it is taken off and put in a cream pail. 
In my experience this plan has been very successful ; our butter made in this way has 
taken first prizes. The salt we use is Higgins’ Eureka salt; it is an English salt. We 
tried the Goderich salt, but we did not like it; we thought that while we were using it 
the butter did not keep so well, and did not sell so well on the market. I know several 
in my neighbourhood who have stopped using the Canadian salt in order to use the Eng- 
lish—perhaps from what thev have read. I only made the one exneriment of it. 


Cost—FEEp. 


To Mr. Dymond.—I cannot tell you the cost of keeping one of my cows in compari- 
son with the produce I derive from its milk and butter. I turn my cattle out to pasture 
in the summer. My pasture is nothing extra. Late in the summer, when the pasture 
fails, I give them green feed. We generally try to have some corn, millet, vetches, and 
oats for that purpose. | 

To Mr. Brown.—We have been feeding millet lately. I consider that it increases 


_ the quantity of the cream, and that the cream is thicker from it than from other feed. 


The millet is headed before we begin to cut it. In churning, we use the barrel churn. 
We do not use any colouring. The temperature of the cream we think should be nearer 
66 than 62. We only work the butter once. We use hard water. For packages, we 


use white oak and white ash. If oak stains the butter, I think that can be remedied by 
_having the oak properly soaked before-hand. | 


HUGH CLARKE. 


MR. J. W. JARDINE’S EVIDENCE. 
AYRSHIRES. 
J. W. Jarpine, of the firm of Jardine & Sons, Hamilton, was called and examined. 
A Pure AyrsHireE Herp. 
To Mr. Thomas Stock.—I keep Ayrshire cattle principally. We have between fifty 
and sixty head of pure-bred animals. I have been breeding cattle for many years. My 


father was a breeder of cattle before I commenced the business. He has been a breeder 
for twenty years; before he took up with the Ayrshires, he bred Galloways. The 


_ general character of my farm is light sandy loam, with some clay loam. We claim that 
_ the Ayrshires excel every other breed of cattle in the quantity of milk they give, and 
_ that their milk contains more casine for cheese-making. ; 


CROSSING WITH THE SHORTHORN. 


‘Ihave crossed them with the native and Shorthorn cattle. In crossing an Ayrshire 
bull and a thoroughbred Shorthorn cow, we get a fine, large framed animal, and a good, 
deep milker—what I would consider a good animal for all purposes. We consider that 


_ this cross is an improvement on the Ayrshire for the shambles, and an improvement on 
the Shorthorn for milking qualities. We have been crossing Ayrshires and Shorthorns 
In that way for the last five or six years, and our experience has been very profitable. 


Several breeders of Shorthorns in our neighbourhood cross their cows with our Ayr- 
shire bull. 


i 


[Mr Jardine. | 
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To Mr. Brown.—The cross of the Ayrshire bull and the Shorthorn cow has done 
well in regard to the quantity of milk ; the richness I have not tested much. The milk 
is either sent to the cheese factories, sold for household use, or made into butter. The 
crosses of which I speak are kept partly for making butter for the Hamilton market, and 
partly for beef purposes. They make up well and mature rapidly, but the pure Shorthorn 
will produce more beef. They are fine looking and of a good, fair size, and the quality 
of their beef is good—they are good handlers and good feeders. The average weight of 
three or four year old steers would be from 1,200 to 1,500 pounds. We sold one or two. 
that weighed as much as 1,550 pounds. 


Tue Grapes Goop MILKERS 


I think these grades are superior to the common Canadian cattle for dairy purposes ; 


they make a more uniform herd of good milkers. Among the common Canadian cattle _ 


we find as good milkers as among any breed, but that is the exception and not the rule; 
but from crossing an Ayrshire bull on the Shorthorn or the native breeds, we get a herd 
of cattle which are all good milkers. Iam not able to say whether the cheesy properties 
of a grade cow are better than those of a pure Ayrshire, but think not. 


4 


Points IN AN AYRSHIRE Cow. 


In buying an Ayrshire cow, I judge of it by beginning at the head and going 
back to the tail. I look for a fine muzzle, a very prominent eye, wide between the eyes, 
a long slender horn, a slim neck, a slim, flat shoulder, a good wide chest, but not 
deep, narrow shoulders, an increasing width backwards, a full flank, wide across the loins 
and hips, a square, roomy vessel, with the teats set well apart, and a teat to each quarter 
of the vessel, and a small fine tail, tapering down to the point. I place a good deal of 
importance on the escutcheon, which ought to be wide and run up to the pelvis. I do 
not think the colour of the skin has any effect on the quantity of milk, but for richness 
we look for a deep yellowskin. We have two or three cows which are very marked in that 
way, and consider their milk is a little richer in quality than that of others. I never likea 
short tail; I think it is an indication of coarseness. I cannot say that there is anything 
in the colour of the hair of the different breeds. We have our fancy colours. I do not 
like a light colour ; I do not think light coloured animals do well in this country, as I 
think a light colour indicates delicacy, and greater liability to vermin. [ like dark-coloured 
Ayrshires, with dark noses, which I think are hardier. The lighter coloured animals do 
not seem to stand the heat of the summer or the cold of winter so well as dark ones. I 


do not think a long face is necessary to a good milker, although we find some very good 


milkers with long faces from the eye to the muzzle. I do not like a crumpled horn; we 
think it is a defect in the eye, and that it is not so fine a point in the Ayrshire as a long, 


slender horn. The less loose skin there is on the brisket the better; I do not like any — 


coarseness or any extra skin there at all, although this perhaps may be a fancy. But I 
think it indicates that the animal is flabby and weak in its constitution. 


Yie~p or MILK. 


I cannot give you the average quantity of milk we obtain during the whole season. We 
consider that we average about two and a half gallons per head per day the year round ; that 
is ten quartsaday. We have individual animals that give from three to four gallons a day. 
We had one cow, which I am sorry to say we lost lately, that gave five gallons a day for 


eight or nine months. We lost her with milk fever a short time ago. She calved in 


October, and she was never allowed out in the day time, but was kept upon pea and 


corn meal and bran mixed, and was fed all she could eat. The calves were not with her- 


We milked her three times a day. 
[Mr. Jardine. | 
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MILK FEVER. 


The milk fever gives us a great deal of trouble. In my time we have not 
lost a beast from any other cause, except one bull. The fever has always come on 
after calving, with one exception; that was a cow which took sick a few hours 
before she calved, and: showed symptoms of milk fever. The disease is considered 
to be incurable. We have one cow which lost the use of one leg from the fever, but she 
is still breeding ; we had another that recovered for a time, but went off on the third day. 
There are two kinds of milk fever. One is a sort of inflammation of the womb—a 
parturition fever ; another is inflammation owing to the rapid change from blood to milk. 
I have gone so far as to give them medicine before calving, and they still had the milk 
fever. Any that we have lost we have milked before calving. I think a dose of stimu- 


ants after calving is a good thing. None but good milkers take milk fever. 


To Mr. Edward Stock.—I have not tried brewers’ yeast ; I have always looked upon 
that as an old woman’s cure, and consider we have better medicines in use. 


INFLUENCE OF Foop on MILK. 


To Mr. Brown.—I could not give the proportions of the cheese and milk in our herd. 
I think the food of cattle has some effect on the milk, but not so much as a great many 
suppose. There are some animals that will not give good milk even though you may feed 
them the richest food, while others will give milk of a rich quality on almost the poorest 


food. I have known cattle that were almost starved in our neighbourhood, and the party 


who sold the milk in the city told me that he did ‘not see any difference in the quality of 
the milk, although it was diminished in quantity. 

To Mr. Thomas Stock.—There is a great difference in the quality of the milk from 
different animals ; in my herd, where the cattle have always been treated in the same way, 


I find a great difference in the quality of the milk. It is the machine, I think, more than 


the feed, which influences the quality of the milk; but you can get any flavour you like 
by the feed. 


SuMMER FEEDING. 


To Mr. Brown.—In the summer time I maintain my herd on grass, and always soil 


them for from two to three months. I commence soiling very early. I sow rye in the 


fall and cut it as early as the 10th of May. I commence with rye; the next green fodder 


is peas and oats, which I find the best of all; and then corn, which is sown at different 


times and lasts till the fall. I have tried vetches and lucerne, but they did not do well 
with me. I certainly prefer soiling to grazing, so far as the quantity of milk produced 
is concerned ; but still I must have a run for the cattle. You cannot keep up the quantity 
of the milk so well on pasture as you can on green fodder. _ I find less difficulty in keeping 
up the standard of the milk in winter, for that reason, than I do in summer. At the 
present time I am soiling. 


WINTER FEEDING. 


In the winter 1 commence on roots and cut feed, and I steam everything to- 
gether. I put in my roots, and bran, and cut corn-stalks, and chopped stuff, and 
steam them all together. I feed very little hay. I have an agricultural steamer 
which came from Rochester, and it will steam from twenty to forty bushels ata time. I 
find that the cattle do better on the steamed feed, ‘because once or twice when I did not 
use the steamer they fell off in their milk. I only feed a little uncut hay in the evenings 
after the regular feedings. I cut up all my straw and corn-stalks. The roots I feed are 
mangolds and turnips ; I think they are good for dairy purposes, but I prefer the mangolds. 
I have never had a case of abortion in the Ayrshire herd ; I have never known a case to 
occur among our cattle since we had the Galloways. 


[Mr. Jardine. | 
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MARKET FOR SuRPLUS STOCK. 
.) 


We have always had a ready sale for our surplus stock; we have never had to 
keep an animal for sale over two years. We have sold a great many in the United 
States. We make a rule and seldom sell anything under $100, and we get from 
that to $200. Once or twice we got a little more for older animals. This year we 
sold a first prize two-year-old heifer to an American for $400—one that took the 
first prizes at Toronto and Ottawa last year. But our average price is from $100 to 
$200. We sell them principally for the dairying districts. We sell a good many around 
Ingersoll and throughout the county of Oxford. All whom we have heard from have 
been well pleased with what they got from us. The bulls we sell are used generally on 
grade cows. I have not tried the Shorthorn bulls on the Ayrshire cows; but I had an 
accident of that kind that turned out very well. It was a heifer that was a very good 
animal, and could hardly be detected from a Shorthorn. A shipper offered me five cents 
a pound for her, and my own judgment and that of the butchers around there was that 


she would go 1,600 pounds, and thinking her with calf I did not feed her specially for the - 


butcher. But for milk I think you should use the Ayrshire bull with the Shorthorn cow. 


In-BREEDING. 


To Mr. Dymond.—I have had some experience in in-and-in breeding. I have found © 


no prejudicial results from that practice, but the animals perhaps look a little delicate. 
Some of the animals which have been the most successful in the prize-ring have been a 
little in-bred; but I would not approve of in-breeding promiscuously. I have gone as close 
as the sire and the daughter. The result was not prejudicial. They were both very fine 
animals and of the same type, and the progeny was equal to either of them. [I like to 
import fresh stock every few years—fresh bulls. I find it best to procure them direct from 
Great Britain. 


NatTivE CatTLE—THE AYRSHIRE’S HARDINESS—THE SHORTHORN. 


T cannot say that the common stock of the country has the Ayrshire type more 
prominently than any other. I think our natives come nearer to the Ayrshires in 
their milking qualities, but not in appearance. I cannot say to what class the native 
stock belong ; it may be they go back to the Holstein cattle. In point of hardiness I think 
the Ayrshire is equal to the Shorthorn. In point of feeding I think it will live where the 
Shorthorn will starve ; that is my experience of both breeds. The Shorthorn is the more 
dainty feeder, but it has more capacity than the Ayrshire, and I don’t know but that 
under the same circumstances it would improve faster. Considering milk and beef together, 
I would recommend ordinary farniers, for general purposes, to substitute Ayrshires for 


Shorthorns. I think our native cattle, improved by Shorthorns, would perhaps be better | 


for milk and beef combined than they would be if improved by the Ayrshires, especially 
for beef. I am aware that some families of Shorthorns give good quantities of milk, and 
there are some families of Ayrshires that give less milk than others. We dg not, asa 
rule, raise much stock from the poor milkers ; we have never had any very poor milkers. 


No Fatat Diseases Excerpt Mink FEver. 


We have never had any other diseases among our cattle, besides the milk fever, that 
proved fatal. We had the foot and mouth disease in our herd two or three years ago, but we 
kept it very quiet at the time until we got over it. We considered that we got it from the 
Western States, owing to having had our cattle in cars where Western cattle had been. 
It broke out in so short a time after the cattle came off the cars that we were satisfied 
that that was the cause. We cured the cattle that were affected, and had no deaths from 


t. We did not allow it to get through the herd, because we separated all the affected 


[Mr. Jardine} 
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Ya BREEDS OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 59: 
cattle from the others. We had an old country surgeon to examine them, and as soon as. 
_ the disease was detected they were taken to the hospital, and it was completely eradicated. 
So far as Canada is concerned we have been completely free from epidemics. We have 
Jost more from the milk fevers in some years than in others, but I don’t think it is more 
_hable at one time than at another, except July and August. I do not think there is any: 
thing peculiar to it in the climate or the season. I have not experienced any injurious 


effects from feeding rye ; I never feed it after it comes to maturity, and when there might 
be some danger from it. 


EXPERIENCE OF GALLOWAYS. 


| We had a herd of Galloways at one time. We did not retain any of them ; they: 
did not excel in anything particular, although they are hardy, and, if allowed to run, 
will do better than any other cattle. They can be domesticated very well. Fora 
large herd and a large tract of land, I have still the Opinion that the Galloways 
would be one of the best class of cattle. They are good feeders, but of course you do not 


| 


get the amount of beef from them that you do from the Durhams, and they are not as 
| good milkers as the Shorthorns or any other breed that I am acquainted with, I think 
: the demand for Ayrshire bulls from the cheese factory districts is improving ; I have in. 
| no case heard of the Shorthorn being substituted for them for dairy purposes. 


i" DECREASE IN SIZE. 


| To Mr. Brown.—The Ayrshire that we have now is, I think, smaller than the old 
stamp of the Ayrshire was. I believe that is the case in the old country as well as here. 
I believe they are breeding them finer there without any regard to the size, and so long 
as they retain their milking qualities I don’t think that will be any injury to them. We 
have one or two of the old stamp of Ayrshires that will weigh about 1,400 pounds, They 
are harder to keep, but I don’t think they are any better milkers than the smaller ones. 
I could not give an average of what it costs per day per animal to keep my herd, but am 


‘Positive that it costs much less to keep thoroughbred Ayrshires than common or native 
cattle. 


J. W. JARDINE. 


MR. JAMES RUSSELL’S EVIDENCE. 


- a 


| SHORTHORNS—COTSWOLDs. 


| James RussE xt, of Richmond Hill, was called and examined. 

a ! ) 

To Mr. Brown.—I have been breeding Shorthorn cattle for about fifteen years 
along with my brothers. ‘The farm is principally a heavy clay loam of 450 acres, nearly 
all in the township of’ Markham. We keep about 35 head of pure-bred cattle, 
and 130 Cotswold sheep. Our plan has been to raise full-bred cattle and sheep for the 
American market for breeding purposes, We raise about 200 acres of grain annually, 
‘and sell from 5 to 100 tons of hay. 


a ee 


WINTER FEEDING. 


| Lo Mr. Thomas Stock.—In winter we feed hay, turnips, mangolds, and a little 
meal to the cattle. We slice the roots for calves, but generally feed them whole to one-year- 
olds and over. In the summer season we feed almost entirely on grass in the field. We 
do not now raise any other breed of cattle than Durhams. 


[Mr. Russell. | 


i 
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DuRHAMS AND AYRSHIRES. ' 


We have had a few Ayrshires, but find them to be hard feeders. It is not claiaiel 
for the Durhams that they excel for dairy purposes. I believe that a cross between a 
common grade cow and a Shorthorn bull will produce a cow that will sell for more’ 
money than an Ayrshire in the Toronto market. 


ORIGIN OF Herp or DuRHAMS. | 


Our cattle are imported from the herd of Mr. Sylvester Campbell, of Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland, or bred from them, and have been successful competitors on the best show 
grounds of Canada and the United States. They have been bred down from what were 
prize winners more than fifty years ago. Wedo not feed many for the butcher. We 
fed five head last year, two cows and three heifers. They sold in Toronto at 64 cents per 
lb. live weight, and were sent to England. | 


IMPROVEMENT OF OATTLE. 
; 
; 


To Mr. Brown.—The late importations of cattle have been of finer quality, and from | 
the use of pure-bred bulls some farmers in this section are selling fat cattle at $100 Pa 
head, who ten years ago seldom realized one-half that amount. 


SALES To Unitep Statres—Bootnu v. BATEs. . 
| 


To Mr. Stock.—My sales of cattle have been mostly to parties in the United States. 
Prices for heifers from $250 to $400 each; bulls from $100 to $300 each. I 
prefer the Booth cattle to the Bates, and consider they have better constitutions and are 
better feeders. 


| 
Mixep PEDIGREE BEst. | 
| 


Though I am of opinion that some of the principal Shorthorn cattle breeders in | 
Britain are correct in stating that after paying high prices for line bred bulls they have | 
nearly ruined their herds with them, and are now using bulls of mixed pedigree, I am ) 
satisfied that a line bred bull is not superior to a bull of mixed pedigree as a stock-getter 
without he is superior both in form and quality. 


No Stream FEEp. J | 


We do not use steamed feed for cattle, and would not use a bull out of a herd where | 
this system is followed, if aware of it. We have raised fifteen calves this season, — 
and have only lost one in ten years by cows slipping their calves. 1 approve of high 
feeding on substantial food, but not of oil cake for breeding stock. | | 


PrIZES FOR StocK—HicGu FEEDING. 


My first prize cows were at the Centennial show in Philadelphia, in 1876. One of | 
them was first at the Ontario Provincial Show in 1878. She is now carrying her eighth | 
calf at nine years old. She is called by many the fattest and by far the heaviest cow in” 
a ring of eighteen, most of them imported from England and Kentucky. The other one 
has had six-calves at seven years old. She is the dam of the first prize two-year-old 
heifer at the same show. That is ample proof that high feeding is not detrimental to 
breeding stock. Jam of opinion that roans and whites are the best feeders, though the ) 
American demand is mostly for red colours. 


[Mr. Russell.] 
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Tue CanapIAN HERD Book. 


| 

| I register all in the Canadian Herd Book, and believe it to be more reliable than 
the American. My pedigrees run from eight to sixteen crosses. I think no one would 
be injured by raising the standard of registry to seven crosses, as there is more money in 
feeding cattle with four or five crosses for the English market than in selling for breeding 
" purposes. 

. 


DEMAND FOR COTSWOLDS IN THE STATES. 


To Mr. Brown.—I have been breeding Cotswolds since they first came into Canada, 

_ and have taken prizes at the principal shows in Canada for Leicesters, Lincolns, and Cots- 

_ wolds—but a few years ago I sold off all but the Cotswolds, finding they had better con- 

stitutions, and were the most profitable. My principal market is in the United States. 

Last year I sent fifty to the States. In 1875 I sold all my yearling rams, eight of them 
at an average of $105 a head. Havesold ewes of my own raising at $300 per pair. 


InsJURY TO THE CoTSWwoLD BREEDERS. 


There is no doubt but it is an injury to the sheep trade, the lowering of the Cotswold 

prize list, by the Board of Agriculture, and raising the Downs. Another circumstance 
which injures the Cotswold breeders is the fact of shippers advising farmers to cross their 
flocks with Downs, because they have more profit in handling them ; and the wool dealers 
_ have had more profit lately in fine wools, and for this reason complain of the coarse wool of 
_ the Cotswold. While the Cotswold has the name of producing all the coarse wool, the 
fact is, that there is not 5,000 Ibs. of pure-bred Cotswold wool (Canadian,) sold in Toronto 
annually. The coarse wool comes principally from the Lincoln cross. I am not prejudiced 


against any breed of sheep, but will be guided by the American demand what kind to 
raise. 


CoTswoLD Cross oN THE MERINO. 
Should the demand increase for Downs, it will not lessen the principal demand for 


Cotswolds, as there is no cross equal to the Cotswold cross onthe Merino, to produce 
_ combing wool. 


CotswoLp INFERIOR TO Downs ror Murron AND WOOL. 


I have made up Southdowns, for show purposes, and consider that the Cotswold will 
| produce more value in wool and mutton, on the same amount of feed, than any other 
. breed, if properly bred. 


) Goop Frepinc ReEqQuisirtE. 
| 


The reason that Southdown mutton gives better satisfaction to the butcher is owing 
_ to the fact that more than half of the sheep killed in the country are not half fed, and 
_ large Cotswold sheep require to be well fed to makea good quality of mutton. I fed 130 
one season and killed and sold them by the carcass on the Toronto market at eight or nine 
_ cents per lb, some of them Southdowns, some Cotswold, and part of them Leicester. I 
found the best butchers in Toronto could not select out the Downs. The Cotswold 
- fnutton is better mixed with lean, than the Liecester or Lincoln. I believe it to be a 
_ mistake to cross good grade flocks of long-wooled sheep with Downs, as there is more 
_ profit in selling lambs young than in raising sheep for the British market at present prices, 
and Southdown wool must advance in value before it will pay to make the change. 


[Mr. Russell. } 
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SALE oF Lamps PROFITABLE. 
To Mr. Dymond.—Selling lambs to the butcher, at four and five dollars per head,pays 
better than keeping them till eighteen months old and selling at five and five and a half 
cents per lb. live weight, for shipping purposes. 


Heavy Cotswo.tp Lamss. 


My heaviest Cotswold lambs weigh on the first of September,.175lbs. Heaviest 


breeding ewes, 325 to 350lbs. each. 


DEMAND GREATER THAN SUPPLY. 


There being a good demand for Cotswolds from Maine to Colorado, I am confident that _ 


one-fourth part of the American demand can not be supplied in Canada the present 
season. 


CoTswoLD BREEDING IN THE STATES. 


A number of Cotswold breeders have been springing up in various parts of the 
United States, but judging from their success, I am of opinion that the best stock rams 


for the American continent will be raised along the north shore of Lake Ontario. I do | 


not believe that there is as suitable a soil and climate south of the lake. I do not think 
the Leicester wool has more lustre than the Cotswold. Of course Cotswold breeders could 
very soon improve the quality of their fleeces, but the American trade principally demands 
weight of fleece more than quality, and the profit to the breeder is to raise what is wanted. 


Winter FEED. 


In the winter I feed pea straw, hay, and turnips, to sheep. Good shelter from the — 
cold winds is of great benefit, at the same time they require an outside yard, to be healthy. — 


SUCCESSFUL COMPETITION AT EXHIBITIONS. 


Since giving the above evidence, I have been awarded the Silver Medal, for the best 
pair of fat sheep for exportation purposes, competing with Cotswolds against all other 
breeds ; also five out of seven first prizes at the Toronto Industrial Exhibition for Cotswolds; 
and six out of eight first prizes for Cotswold sheep, including flock prizes, imported 
and Canadian bred. 


JAMES RUSSELL. 


MR. JAMES LAWRIE’S EVIDENCE. 
AYRSHIRES. 


bigra Lawnig, of Malvern P.O., Township of Scarborough, was called and exam- 
ined. 


PuRE-BRED AYRSHIRES—IMPORTATIONS, 


To Mr. Dymond.—I have been carrying on farming in the township of Scarbo- 
rough for about thirty years. I originally came from Scotland. I am engaged in 
mixed farming—raising horses, cattle, sheep, and grain crops. My farm is about 800 
acres. I have about forty pure-bred Ayrshire cattle, and I keep nothing at present but 
pure-bred Ayrshires. I kept Durhams at one time, but they were very high-priced, and 
if one died, the loss was very great. The risk in keeping Durhams was greater, and I 


[Mr. Lawrie. | 
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ane 
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went into the keeping of Ayrshires, because they were easier to keep, and sold well. 
‘The first Ayrshires I kept I purchased from Mr. Simon Beattie, who brought them out. 
from Scotland. Since then I have gone to Scotland myself and brought out a number. 
: i cannot say that the Ayrshire is a more profitable breed for this country than the Short- 
horn ; but you do not require so much capital for them. I can sell a good cow now for 
about $100, and a two or three-year old bull for about the same price. We find a mar-. 


ket for nearly all our surplus stock. We generally sell some to the butchers. We 


hardly ever raise any steers for the English market; but last Fall I sold a very fine bull 
to go to Europe for $100. 1 think it weighed 1,400 or 1,500 pounds, live weight. I 
have used the Ayrshires for improving the common stock of the country; our bull is 
‘used on the neighbours’ cows all the time, and I have seen some very fine specimens of 
the crosses produced by him. I do not do much dairying. We try to get our calves. 
-prought into good condition, and we feed nearly all the milk we have to them; what we 
have left we make into butter and bring it into Toronto. Our first object is stock rais- 
ing. I have never practised in-breeding ; I have always had a fresh importation every 
two or three years. I chiefly esteem the Ayrshires for their milking qualities. I would 
not recommend them as superior to others for beef. I certainly think the Durhams are 
ahead of all others for beef. I have never fed any steers for market; but I have fed 
several young cows, and have got them to weigh 1,400 to 1,500 pounds at three years. 
old. I don’t think there is much difference in the cost of feeding Ayrshires and Dur- 
hams, and I don’t think buyers would have any preference between the two. The man 
who bought my Ayrshire bull last year seemed to prefer it to the Durham. J think the. 
Ayrshires are finer and smaller-boned than the Durhams. 
"To Mr. Brown.—I pasture a good part of my farm. My land is a heavy clay. | 
have been in Ayrshire, Scotland, and I know that the Ayrshiremen put a good deal ct 
their land under pasture. I purchased mostly in the neighbourhoods of Glasgow, Ham- 
‘ilton, Stonehouse, and thereabouts. | 


Points 1n AN AYRSHIRE—Buiack NosEs, 


I have been at several Ayrshire shows. I found that the ideas in choosing: 
Ayrshires had greatly changed when I last went home. When I was younger, we 
selected an Ayrshire with a fine long muzzle and a long horn; but I found when J 
went back that they wanted a shorter face and a shorter horn, which, they said, 
‘indicated a stronger constitution. They also wanted an animal well wedged in the 
flesh and getting wider backwards, with the bag well up, and the milk veins shown very 
‘prominently. They have the fashion of saying there that when the bag gets low it indi- 
cates that the cow has lost her grip. I think an Ayrshire ought to show a good escutch- 
eon. Llikea yellowskin. The favourite colour in Scotland is mottled red and white; but. . 
I don’t think there is anything in the colour more than that it shows breeding from good 
‘stock. I do not agree with Mr. Jardine in favouring black noses. I detest them, and. 
they would not be tolerated in my part of the country. Ihave not one black nose in 


‘my whole herd. 


| * Pasrurina 1x SuMMER. 

? ; 

| In the summer time I give my cattle very little besides what they get in tho 
fields; but I try to keep my pasture in good order. As the show time approaches, how: 
ever, we treat them a little better. Im winter we give them all the hay they will 
eat, as well as turnips and pea meal, a little corn, and vetches. We do not follow the- 
soiling system. I do not know but that would pay as well as pasture, but T have good. 
pasture, and I like to let them run. The only kinds of grass 1 have yet sown are timo-. 
‘thy and clover. There is a small quantity of bush in connection with the pasture, 
which is very beneficial to the cattle in the hot weather. I can keep my cattle perfectly: 
well on the pasture all the summer round, betier than the Canadian cattle; but care. 


must be exercised not to overstock the pasture or to put more on it than it will bear. 
[Mr. Lawrie. ] 
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Mitk Frever—HiI1GH ConplirTIoNn. 


I have been troubled very much with milk fever. Last year I lost five of my best cows 
from it. I attribute it to keeping the animals in too high condition about breeding time, 
We sometimes try to keep afew of our animals in fine condition for the shows, but 
when they happen to breed about that time they are sure to get milk fever. I think 
breeding cows ought to be put in and milked for a week before they calve. I think that 
is the only effectual precaution against milk fever. We generally let the calves suck the 
cow for four or five days, and take care that she is pretty well milked and that there are 


no teats undrawn. ‘Then we tie up the calves, milk the cow, and feed the calves by | 


hand, giving them milk for four or five weeks. We then turn them out on the fodder, 


giving them also a little milk and pea meal. We feed most of our milk to the calves, — 


but with the remainder we make butter and a little cheese for the Toronto market. 
Yretp oF MILK. 


I could not give the proportion of milk necessary to producea certain quantity of butter; 


but I sold a cow once to a man in the States, who wrote back to me that the cow had | 


given seventeen pounds of butter a week. He bought her and took her away about the 
month of June. I cannot tell you the quantity of milk per head that they give each 
dey; but when in good condition, each cow will fill a patent pail, morning and evening. 


That, I suppose, would be twenty-four quarts per day; but that does not last all the 


year round. They begin to fail in the latter part of the year, about October. We 
generally let them go dry in November or the beginning of December. Some of them 
get dry earlier than others, but we generally try to get them dry a little while before 
calving. We bring in the cows as nearly as possible about the same time, 


DEMAND FoR AYRSHIRES. 


To Mr. Dymond.—There is very nearly one hundred acres of the three hundred 
acres in pasture. I have about forty animals in my herd. There is a pretty good 
demand in this country for my cattle. I sold two to the butcher last year. I used to find 
some demand in Nova Scotia, and I have sold some in the west, and north towards 
Lake Simcoe. When I say West, I mean in the neighbourhood of London ; I sold two 


for the Lunatic Asylum at London, as well as several for the cheese factories in that — 


district. I do not find a very great demand in the United States; I think I have sold 
one or two for the States. My neighbours have manifested a disposition to use my 
Ayrshire bulls for crossing on the native stock, and I have seen some beautiful animals 
obtained in that way. Buta great many are using poor native bulls; they would 
rather take a poor scrub than pay $2 for a good bull. I generally charge $2 for the 


use of my bulls. There are a good many graded bulls in use, crosses of my thorough- — 
breds on the native stock, and the farmers can get the use of some of them for 50 cents. — 


To Mr, Brown.—I think I can make more with Ayrshires on my farm than I could 
with Durhams. In raising Durhams, T found that unlegs I could get a good race of 
Durhams I could not compete with Miller and Cochrane and others, and in order to do 
that one must have a large amount of capital. Consequently, I went into the Ayshires, 
and do not require so much capital 


Burren Maxkina. 


To Mr. Dymond.—I do not send any milk into Toronto, only butter. We used to 
bring in 100 pounds a week, but the quantity depends on the condition of the calves. 
Taking the whole year round, I think we bring in over 50 pounds a week. There are no 
creameries in our neighbourhood ; the butter is made in the cellar. There are two or 
three cheese factories in the neighbourhood. I have not tried the whey from the cheese 
factories for the calves ; we use the refuse milk for the pigs, and give the calves new milk, 


[Ma. Lawrie. | 
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_ We get as much as 22 and 25 cents for the butter we sell; the price goes up and down 
_according to the market ; sometimes we sell for as low as 18 cents. There is no doubt in 
_my mind that the nature of the feed given to cows has an effect on the quality as well as 
_ the quantity of the milk. In the winter time, when I am feeding hay and turnips to the 
cattle, and not meal, the quality of the milk deteriorates; but I find that when I give 
_ them pea meal and hay it improves. If you give cattle plenty of pea meal it will take 
| away the flavour of turnips from the butter; we have never had much trouble with 
turnips so long as we use pea meal. The salt I use is fine bag salt—I think Canadian 
_ refined. 
} Lo Mr. Brown.—I do not think it is possible to destroy the symmetry of the Ayrshire 
by fine feeding. If you let them suck the cow too long I think they get coarse on the 
horn and all over. It makes them strong in the horn, thick-necked and bull-like. 


Cotswoup SHEEP, 


To Mr. Dymond.—The sheep I am keeping are nearly full-bred Cotswolds. I agree 
with the evidence given by Mr. Russell on that subject. I used to keep Leicesters, but I 
latterly crossed them with the Cotswold rams, until I think they have become merged into 
the Cotswolds altogether. I think the Leicesters are a little finer than the Cotswolds, 
although I like them as well. I never kept the Southdown at all 


CLYDESDALE HorsEs, 


i Zo Mr. Thomas Stock.—I raise pure Clydesdale horses, chiefly for sale. I have at 
present a couple of mares and a couple of stallions that I brought out from Scotland. I 
think the Clydesdale stallion on the Canadian mare is the best cross you can get. 
| To Mr. Dymond.—My object in crossing the Clydesdale on the Canadian stock is to 
raise a general purpose horse. The lighter horses may be more suitable for certain pur- 
‘poses and where long journeys are necessary, but I think a farmer who keeps two or 
three span of horses should keep a span of Clydesdales and a span of light ones. We 
never find the Clydesdales too heavy for the market, and the pure heavy Clydesdale horses 
sell for more than any others. I raise about four horses every year. They are mostly of 
the same type, got by a thoroughbred Clydesdale stallion, and from as heavy mares as I 
can get. I go in for the heaviest make I can find. I usually sell my horses in Toronto ; 
the Americans come here to buy them all the time, and, I think, take them to New York. 
We find them equally saleable for the plough as we do for dray horses for the city. They 
_do very well when crossed with light mares. There is a demand for light horses also; in 
| fact, there is good demand for any kind of good, sound, young horses. I have not sent 
any to England. For a good draught horse I have frequently got as much as $200 at 
three years old. Such a horse would weigh 1,300 or 1,400. 
| To Mr. Edward Stock.—The Clydesdales are bred here more numerously than any 
other class of horses, 
To Mr. Thomas Stock.—I think the produce of imported stock is as large as the 
imported stock itself. I do not think there is anything in the Canadian climate that 
reduces their size. 


TuoE PERCHERONS. 


To Mr. Dymond.—I have not tried any other breed of horses particularly. I have 
tried the blood mare with the heavy draught horse, and got a good general purpose horse, 
full of life, strong and vigorous. I have not gone into breeding carriage horses or road- 
sters. I have seen the French Percherons in Montreal and in Toronto, but I do not like 
them. Mr. Beattie had one. Four or five years ago I was called on as a judge in Mon- 
treal, and I was judge of six of them, but I did not like them very well. They had fine 
bodies and seemed to have life enough in them, but I thought they had not bone and sinew 
enough in them to carry their carcass. I have not met anybody who has used them. If 


[ Mr. Lawrie. | 
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a horse has not good legs I think it is of no use. I would not depend on using the © 


Percherons for the improvement of the common stock of the country as I would the 
Clydesdales. I do not think it would improve them to cross them with some other pure- 
bred stock. Some of the Clydes are pretty heavy about the head, but as a rule you can 
find many of them pretty fine in the head and well set upon their pins. 


JAMES LAWRIE. 


Sitting to take oral evidence, held at Almonte, October 13th, 1880. Present— 
Messrs. E. Byrne (Chairman), and A. H. Dymonp. 


MR. JOSEPH YUILL’S EVIDENCE. 
JoserH Yuitt, of the Township of Ramsay, called and examined. 


Tam a farmer and stock raiser, owning 200 acres, of which about 160 acres are 
cleared. I have heard the evidence of Messrs. Black and Cochrane, and agree generally 
with them as to grain growing. 


Roration DiIstTURBED BY GRASSHOPPERS. 


My rotation is about the same as theirs, but it has been disturbed by the ravages of | 
grasshoppers on the grass lands. This year one of my neighbours lost all his wheat by | 


this cause. They are still very numerous. 
PuRE-BRED AYRSHIRES. 


I devote my attention largely to thoroughbred stock of the Ayrshire breed. I have 


been breeding them for twelve years. I have bred no others. For dairy cattle I prefer — 


them to all others. If the Ayrshire does not bring as much for beef, it costs less in pro- 
portion to feed them than the Durham. 


Potitep ANGUS OR GALLOWAYS FOR BEEFING. 


If going into cattle feeding for market I would prefer the Galloways or Polled 
Angus. They are thriftier animals for our bare pastures in summer and hardier in 


winter. If they have to look for their feed themselves they will do best, but for feeding 


altogether in stalls I would consider nothing better than the Durham. I used a Gallo- 


way bull one summer, but was persuaded he would not suit, and so sold him. Stock got 


by him were poor dairy cattle, but grew a great size. I then went into Ayrshires, and 
have about thirty, as well as a few well-bred grades. They vary as milkers. 


Darry FARMING. 


We have a small private creamery and make our own butter. I have no figures with 
me for this year. Last year butter and cheese were very low. The year before we made 
over $300 off twelve cows, besides all the butter used by a family of fourteen persons, 
and raising eight calves ; this year we shall do a little better. In the year before last 
we sent five cows’ milk to the cheese factory, and made the rest into butter. 


AVERAGE BUTTER PER Cow. 


Some of the stock are young, but two hundred pounds of butter would be a fair 
seagon’s average to a cow. I can send the amount realized for this year afterwards. 


[Mr Yuill] 
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_ nial, at Philadelphia. It cost $300 delivered here. 
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An “Evans” CRrEAMERY. 


Our creamery is calculated for fifteen cows. Ttis known as “ Evans)” creamery, and 
consists of five cans costing $25. They are about two feet high, of seven or eight inches 
diameter, and in two parts, connected by @ narrow neck with a stopper init. The lower 
portion will hold about fifteen quarts and the upper five quarts. The cream is supposed to 
fill the upper part of the vessel ; the stopper is inserted, and the upper part of the vessel 
can then be easily removed. 7 

TREATMENT oF MILK. 


The milk vessels are immersed in cold spring or iced water for twelve hours, until 
the cream has risen. The cream is then put into another vessel to ripen for about thirty 
six hours, and then churned by a dog-power in an old-fashioned churn. We get twenty 
one cents per pound for the butter. We use an ounce of salt to the pound of butter, and 
a little saltpetre. We always use the ground Liverpool salt, 


AYRSHIRES AS MILKERs. 


I should say that, as against the native stock, the Ayrshires would be better for milk 


by one-third. The skim milk is very good for raising calves. 


A Prize Butt. 


I am now breeding from the Ayrshire bull that took the gold medal at the Centen- 
The services of the bull are pretty 
fairly sought after by other farmers in the neighbourhood. 
SALES OF ARYSHIRES.—PRICE oF CALVES. 


I sella good many thoroughbred Aryshires. I shipped two to Manitoba lately. 
There is a good demand in the country. I got $100 each for those I sent to Manitoba, 
@ bull calf and two-year-old heifer. We raise all our pure-bred calves, seven or eight 
every year. I get from $50 to $100 for a bull or heifer calf in the fall of their first 


year. We get at least $25 for a young calf in the spring. 


Pure Leicester SHEEP. 


I have been raising pure Leicester sheep for twelve years, generally wintering about 
thirty-five, but am now crossing them with the Lincoln as they were getting too fine in 


_ the wool and small in the body. JI sell them for breeding purposes to neighbours. I can 


sell all I raise, 
BERKSHIRE Hoes. 
T also raise pure Berkshire hogs. I never cross them, and get a fresh boar every year 
_to avoid in-breeding. 


JOSEPH YUILL. 
The witness has since forwarded the following statement :— 


Butter Account For 1880, 
Sold in small lots up to— 


June. 10-—495lbs, of Butter, ab 20C.. <0. ectcckeos cece c. ooo 98.60, 
6 


July 6—265lbs. ‘ Ab LOG ia cle ete Res ad 42.40. 
August 23—319]lbs. “ Bor 206. cio, ols ee ye NaS eRe be 63.80. 
October 2—175lbs. 6 BU Ls Seer ees tae tas ig 36.75. 
“6 13— 54lbs, “6 Bb- ZL Oans incceierae rater sietel a als: 's Di34; 

66 23—140lbs. 6 EMP ANGE ale Ai Gen, Uae Sete here Os 
1446lbs, $282.29 


This is the amount and value of butter sold, besides supplying eleven of a family 
| with butter and milk, JOSEPH YUILL. 


[Mr. Y: will. | 
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Sitting to take oral evidence, held at Cobourg, October 19, 1880. Present—Messrs, 
Ay.tswopTH (Chairman) and DyMmonp. 


MR. DOUGLASS’ EVIDENCE, 


Donatp Dovatass, of Perey Township, was called and examined. 
He said: I have a farm of 400 acres, and devote my time principally to cattle and 


sheep. I have been engaged in dairying of late, and have reduced my flock of sheep to 
about forty. 


CoTswoLps AND LEICESTERS. 


My sheep are pharpaghbved Cotswolds and Leicesters, and those I do not use for 
breeding are exported. 


MARKETS FoR SHEEP AND LAMBS—PrIcES—WEIGHT. ‘ 


Shearlings and lambs are sent to the American market, and ewes that have ceased. 


breeding to the English market. Shearlings sell at from $35 to $50. Leicesters are now 


more in demand amongst Americans than formerly. Sheep for shipment to England sell 
at about $10 each; they weigh from 250 to 300 pounds. 


Cure oF Woot, 


I generally get a clip of ten pounds washed wool from Leicesters or Cotswolds, though 
I have a Cotswold ewe which sometimes gives sixteen pounds. The Cotswolds give a little 
more wool than the Leicesters, and we get about the same price for the wools. The Lei- 
cesters of my flock are the Border or large Leicester breed. 


SHORTHORNS AND AYRSHIRES, 


I keep about fifty head of horned cattle, some young stock, and about thirty milch 
cows. I have some thoroughbred Shorthorns, but my cattle are largely Ayrshire, which 
I favour on account of their milking qualities. I have from sixteen to eighteen fine 
Ayrshires. 


THE Duruams AS MILKERS, 


The Booth Durhams are generally good milkers, but the quantity shrinks as the sea 


son advances, cattle of that breed being very sensitive to the climate. 
AYRSHIRES YIELD OF MILK. 


I have had some Ayrshires that gave 9,000 pounds of milk during the season, but 
3,000 pounds for the six months during which the factory was open, isa good yield. A 
thoroughbred Ayrshire should give from thirty-five to forty-two pounds per day while on 
the grass, which is about double the yield of a common animal. 


CHEESE DainYING—WINTER MANAGEMENT OF STOCK. 


I send the milk to the cheese factory ; the whey is sold to the highest bidder, who 
takes it away to feed hogs. In the winter I tie my stock up in warm stables, feeding 
them on straw and turnips until near calving time, when I give them some hay, and some: 
bran and chopped stuff mixed. 


(Mr. Douglass. | 
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PastuRES—SoILING—MANURE, 


In summer they are allowed to run in the pasture, and are also soiled to some extent, 
The manure is kept as well as possible, and during the winter the yard is cleaned, and 
the manure put in heaps in the field. 


Lanp PLASTER ON GRASS. 


Thave used land plaster on timothy, and find it of very great benefit, and I have 
also used it with good effect on barley just as it is coming through the ground. I do not 
: think that plaster is diminishing in value. I use from seventy-five to one hundred pounds 
per acre. . 


SALT AS A FERTILIZER. 


I have used salt, but have not noticed the results from it which I expected, though I 
: believe it had a good effect in keeping off the grub from the turnips . 


Sautt 1n CHEESE FACTORIES. 


| English salt is used in the cheese factory of which Iam the manager. We have 
used the Goderich salt, but without using any particular brand. Mr. Harris, of Herkimer 
County, New York, who has been sent out among the Canadian cheese factories by the 
Dairymen’s Association, stated in our factory that English salt was the purest we could 
‘use for dairy purposes, and he conveyed the impression that the Canadian salt is not so 
pure as the English. Our cheese maker has been bound by the directors to use a certain 


brand of English salt on the ground that it is the purest. 
) UsEs oF THE DURHAM AND THE AYRSHIRE, 


I agree generally with previous witnesses as to the usefulness of the Shorthorn for 
improving common cattle, but I prefer the Ayrshire for milk, and they also do very well 
for beef. I sold a thoroughbred Ayrshire bull, which weighed 1,800 lbs., and some cows 
which reached 1,200 lbs. We generally get for good grade steers for shipment to Europe 
about five cents per pound when they are three years old. I think dairying has been of 
very great advantage to farms which have been over cropped. 


DONALD DOUGLASS. 


Sitting to take oral evidence, held at Bowmanville, October 20, 1880. Present— 
Messrs. Drypen, M.P.P. (Chairman), AyLswortH and DyMonp. 


MR. WM. COURTICE’S EVIDENCE. 


: 


| Wim Covrtioz, of the Township of Darlington, County of Durham, was called 
and examined. 

| He said :—I work 800 acres of land, and am engaged in mixed husbandry. I raise 
grain as well as stock. 


| 
| 
\, 


| I have some pure Devon cattle, but my milch cows are grades of various kinds, 
The Devon cattle fatten very easily, and make a large amount of beef on small feeding. 
‘They are also good butter cows, giving an extra quantity of very rich milk. I send the 
milk to the factory. I have not given much attention to stall feeding. There is a diffi- 
culty now in getting pure Devon bulls for crossing. I imported pure-bred Devons at first. 
Tand my brother have three bulls now, and one yearling. 


[Mr. Courtice. | 


j 


Devon CattLez. 
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Quality oF THE Devons. 


Devon calves require to be well attended to, so that they get a good start. ‘here ig 
not much demand for Devons now, either in the United States or Canada. The Devons 
make a very good cross on large, roomy cows, which have two or three crosses of the 
Durham in them ; but I would not recommend them for crossing on the common stock 
of the country. I think they give better milk but not so much as Durhams of a good 
milking family. ; | 

Prick or Drvon Butus—Carves. 


I sell Devon bulls at from $80 to $100, according to quality. They are young bulls, 
two years old. I do not raise many steers for the market. If I wanted to raise a calf, 
well, I would either let it suck or give it new milk, and when it is old enough I would 

ive it meal or oil cake. I pasture my cows principally on flats which have uever been 
Proken up, though I keep some cultivated pasture. | 


Rotation or Crops. 


I donot practise any particular rotation of crops. I generally seed after roots, mow. 
the land two or three years, and then break up for peas, 


CrypE Horszs. 
T raise heavy horses, using only pure-bred Clydesdale stallions, I find a market for 
heavy horses in the United States. Such horses must be ont of heavy mares, having 
three or four crosses. For such horses, two years old, I have got $150. They average 


from $150 to $200, and pay very well. 
WILLIAM COURTICE. 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE. 


None of the witnesses examined having any knowledge from personal experience of 
the characteristics and merits of the Holstein breed of catile, correspondence with the 
owners of several herds of Holsteins in the United Sta.es has elicited the following 
information on this subject. : . 


LETTER TO THE “ Rurat New Yorker,” BY Wine B. Smita. 


Grazing upon the meadows of Holland can be seen great numbers of cattle, large, 
finely formed, wonderfully symmetrical, fully developed, uniform in colour and general 
appearance, with a remarkable development of the milk-producing organs, whose yield at 
the pail fully realizes the promises of their development. | 

Some of the choicest of these animals have been imported into this country, and they, 
with their descendants, constitute the Holstein breed of cattle of the United States. It 
must be borne in mind, therefore, that the Holsteins are not an experiment either in 
Holland or in this country, having been known here since 1852. No other breed known 
to us can so directly trace their lineage back for so many centuries. 


Mitkx Recorps. 


Americans, tired of humbugs, demand more than unreliable statements, surmises and 
estimates, and insist upon facts in the form of reports and records fully substantiated by 


[Holstein Cattle. ] 
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unquestionable proofs, coming from persons well known, and consisting of weights, meas- 
‘urements, tests, etc., and these I will now give in proof of the correctness of my state- 
ments. The most essential quality in a cow for the dairy or farm, lies in her capacity for 
giving a large yield of milk. Now I unhesitatingly assert, that the Holsteins, as a breed, 
are the most abundant milkers known. In proof of this statement, I place before the 
Rural readers the following records, selected from among the very many now in my pos- 
session, many of which have been furnished me by prominent and trustworthy breeders 
and owners, embracing animals of almost every important herd of Holsteins in this 
country : 
| EXTRAORDINARY PERFORMANCES. 


) Crown Princess’s largest daily yield is 76 pounds of milk; and largest yearly yield 
14,027 pounds. Topsy produced 404 pounds of milk in a day, before she was two years 
old. Maid of Twerk, in 286 days or nine months and ten days, gave 11,618 pounds of 
milk, an average of 40 6-10 per day. Her largest yield was 714 pounds of milk in‘a day. 
Verta averaged 52 2-10 pounds for eighty-five days. Johanna, imported in 1878, calved 
July 23rd, 1878, and averaged 72 pounds of milk per day, during last week in August ; 
largest yield in one day, 78 pounds. Gentle Annie has had three calves, her first at 
uwenty-three months old, and has consequently been in milk three continuous years, dur- 
ing which time she has given 26,860 pounds 14 ounces of milk, or an average of 8,7134 
pounds per year, for the three years in milk commencing at two yearsold. Jufrau has 
completed her third continuous and consecutive year at 11,680 pounds per year. Janeka, 
her fourth year, at an average of 10,090 pounds per year. Lady Clifeden (imported Oc- 
tober, 1874,) calved February Ist, 1875, gave 2,093 pounds of milk in March, an average 
e 67 16-31 pounds per day. Record for 362 days, 16,274 pounds or 7,745 quarts of 
milk, an average of 21 143-362 quarts per day ; largest yield ina day 75 pounds. Maid 
Marion (imported) gave 21 quarts per day for six weeks ; she gave 11,112 pounds in 365 
days. Lady Andover gave, from October 1st, 1876, to June Ist, 1877, 9,856 pounds, an 
average of 35 67-91 pounds per day. Zwaan gave 12,0094 pounds of milk in a year. 
Astrea, eight years old, gave 80 pounds per day for ten days. Maid of Twisk, five years 
old, gave in 303 days, 12,5934 pounds, an average of 47 7-16 pounds. The next year she 
gave 14,312 pounds, an average of 44 pounds 7 ounces; her largest yield was 90} pounds ina 
b of Jacoba, Hartog, two years old, in 358 days gave 10,430} pounds, an average of 29 
7-16 pounds per day. Sitjtje Blecker, two years old, in 365 days, gave 10,7113 pounds, an 
average of 293 pounds per day. Neiltja Korndyke, two years old, in 365 days gave 9,932 
pounds of milk. Maid of Twisk, averaged for thirty days, 73 1-6 pounds of milka 
day. 


__ The cow, Eva, for three consecutive months, averaged 42 quarts of milk a day; 
this was in the months of September, October and November, and during the following 
five months she averaged 30 quarts daily, making 8,352 quarts of milk in eight months. 
Eva 2nd, at two years and six months old, with her first calf, gave an average of 20 
quarts of milk a day for six months. Three months after dropping her second calf, she 
gave 28 quarts of milk a day. In a herd of fourteen fully matured cows, not one of 
the fourteen will give less than 60 pounds of milk a day, when in full flow. 


| Butter RECORDS. 
| As to quality of the milk, we believe it is universally conceded that the butter and 
cheese of Holland are rarely excelled, and to the breeder or dairyman, another vital point 
1s the quantity of butter given. Records prove more than mere statements. Maid of 
Twisk gave 14,312 pounds of milk in a year; actual experience proves that 20} 
pounds of milk made 1 pound of butter, which gives 706? pounds of butter in one 
year. 

| Snow Flake, two and a half years old, gave 10 pounds a week. Texelaar produced 
17 pounds 14 ounces of butter from cream of six days’ milking. Texelaar 9th produced 
‘128 pounds per week, and her daughter 14 pounds of butter in a week. 


| [Holstein Cattle. | 
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Sixty-eight pounds of milk-taken from.two cows_(Maid and Jacoba) were set aside’ | 
the cream taken off when milk was sour and churned by itself ina common ‘“ dasher” | 
churn, with the following result: 34 pounds of butter to 68 pounds of milk, | 
or 1 pound of butter to 19 3-7 pounds of milk; butter was weighed before salting, and : 
milk thoroughly washed from the same. From the daily milkings of Eva 3 pounds of | 
butter were made for long periods. To proye the importance of Holland as a dairy coun- | 
try, let me state that one small province of that country exports nearly 5,000,000 pounds — 
of butter annually to the markets of Continental Europe and the British Isles. Holland | 
exports annually 32,000,000 pounds of butter and 61,000,000 pounds of cheese, which, | 


for so small a country, is truly remarkable. 


 Fresa-Formine Capacity. 


The next most prominent feature of these cattle, and one of great importance to the | 
breeder, is the readiness with which they take on flesh, and its quality. Experiments | 
without number have proved that Holsteins take on more flesh with the same jood than | 
any other breed of corresponding weight. : 


CoMPARATIVE MitK ReEcorps. 


Professor Lehmann, in charge of the experimental agricultural station at Pommeritz, © 
selected from both Shorthorn and Holland races cows that had passed their sixth year, but 
which were not so old that their age affected the flow of milk. The experiment of milk- | 
ing commenced July 31, 1866, and terminated July 30, 1867, occupying precisely 365 
days, during which time there were yielded by four Shorthorns 27,240 pounds of milk, 
or an average of 6,081 pounds per cow, while four Hollanders yielded 32,136 pounds, or | 
an average yield of 8,034 pounds per cow. Highest yield by Shorthorns, 7,643 pounds; | 
highest yield by Hollanders, 9,411 pounds. The same food, keeping, care, and surround: | 
ings, which in the Shorthorns produced 100 pounds of milk, produced 118 4-10 pounds in 
Hollanders, or fully 18 per cent. in favour of the latter as milk-producers. | 


EXPERIMENTS AT ELDENA, - 


At the Agricultural Academy at Eldena, many experiments were made in feeding 
and milking cows, etc., and very precise accounts were kept of the product of every cow, | 
as well as of the expense of keeping her; and it was found that three Ayrshire cows aver- | 
aged 2,247 quarts of milk per cow, while twenty-two Holland cows averaged 4,437 quarts | 
per cow. Highest yield by Ayrshires was .3,811 quarts; highest yield by Hollanders, — 
5,677 quarts. The Hollander consumed about five pounds of hay, or the equivalent, to 
every quart of milk yielded, the Ayrshire nine pounds of hay to every quart of milk. One | 
other experiment conducted by Villeroy, resulted in showing that 100 pounds of hay pro- | 
duced in Hollanders 28.92 quarts of milk, in Devons, 19.13 quarts, and in Herefords — 
15.97 quarts. Baron Ockle, in Frankenfelde, made a comparative experiment with Ayr-— 
shires and Hollanders, the average weight of the Ayrshires being 806 pounds, that of the 
Hollanders, 1,016 pounds. The experiment showed that the Ayrshires consumed 33.10 
pounds of hay for every 100 pounds of live weight, while Hollanders consumed 28.10 
only. | 


Recorps or LivE WE!cHTs. 


I have claimed for this breed of cattle a place among the beef animals, and would 
sustain my position by offering the following actual weights : | 
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The above cows were all in milk at time of weighing, and not in extra flesh, and had 
they not been in milk at the time of weighing they would have weighed very much more. 


I could extend this list indefinitely, but space does not permit. 


ADAPTABILITY TO CHANGE OF CLIMATE. 


Holsteins have now been introduced into many of our States, and without reference 
to climate, soil or location, they thrive as well and furnish equal records of milk in Vir- 
ginia, Massachusetts, Vermont, New York, Ilknois or California. Be it on the high- 
lands or lowlands, m the cold climes or warm, under all circumstances, with all kinds of 


food, and divers manners of supplying it—under all these conditions they still maintain 


that same superiority as milkers and beef animals with which they have been here 
accredited. They are remarkably vigorous, and are seemingly little given to disease; and 
standing beside the popular breeds of this country, they are far less affected by the 
extremes of our variable climate than others, while they bear exposure far better than 


mest other breeds. 


THEIR PREPOTENCY, 


The power of transmission of prominent characteristics by the Holstein males is 
remarkable; for they invariably stamp their progeny with the colour markings, form and 
size of the breed, as well as with its all-essential milking qualities. This power is not 
confined to crosses with our native or grade cows alone, but is equally manifest in crosses 
on full-blood animals of any breed or race. 

A few instances that have come under my personal observation are sufficient to 
satisfy my readers on this point. Dolly Dutton’s dam was a grade Durham that would 


: hardly give milk enough to raise her calf, while Dolly on coming in at 18 months gave 
thirty-eight pounds of milk a-day. Another half-blood gave, as a two-year-old, on dry 


feed, 40 pounds of milk per day, and when put on grass, 42 pounds ina day. Favourite, a 


_half-blood, came in at twenty months, and gave milk in good quantity for over two years 


without cessation, and it was with difficulty she was dried off before her third calving. 


And here let me state, as one of the very prominent, and to the breeder an all-important 
characteristic of cows of this breed, their continuously large flow of milk during the whole 


year, as it is often with difficulty the cow can be dried off before calving. 
After the presentation of such an array of facts as the foregoing, I feel justified in 


‘saying that in the Holstein cattle, the breeders and dairymen of the United States will 
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find a breed possessing more desirable qualities and more fully meeting the demands and 
the wants of this country than any other: for in them we have size, form, finish, won- 
derful development, uniformity in colour and general appearance, vigour and the produe- 
tion of remarkable quantities of prime milk, butter, cheese and beef. : 


Onondaga Co., N.Y. 


Exrract From Lerrer rrom W. Sincerity or “Tae Parnapetpa1a Recorp.” 


I have had nearly two years trial of the Holsteins. I have some forty, old and young, 
and I think they are beyond question the best breed of cattle, for the farmer, known. 
Cows give from 50 to 60 pounds of milk per day, and milk close up to calving. I sent 
you photos. You will notice one named “ Dairy Maid.” She is due to calve in fifteen 
days, and is now giving 24 pounds of milk a day. Heifers, that come in at twenty-four 
and twenty-six months old, are giving 40 to 46 pounds per day. The records of some 


half breds show almost as well. 
Wx. SINGERLY, 


Extract FROM A LeTrer FRoM Messrs. Smirus & PowELL OF SYRACUSB. 


A. H. Dymonp, Esq., 
Ontario Agricultural Commission, Toronto. 


Dear Sir,—Mr. Singerly, of Philadelphia, requests us to send you such printed mat 
ter as we have that treats on Holstein cattle, their history, characteristics, et. We com 
ply with his request with much pleasure, and herewith mail youa Rural New Yorker that 
contains an article on Holsteins, also a catalogue of our own herd of Holsteins, and en- 
close a record of their milking. Favour us with a careful perusal of all of these. Our 
experience with this breed of cattle has been most satisfactory. We have made a careful 
study of the breed, its origin, growth, native country, its prominent characteristics, etc., 
and after several trips through Holland, visiting many farms where these cattle are, im- 
porting, breeding and observing the effect of change of location, we have decided in our 
own minds that they are the coming breed for milk or milk and beef combined. Our herd 
now numbers about 150 head, and our record proves their superior merit. 


Suitus & PowELL 
Syracuss, N.Y., December 3rd, 1880. 


Letrer From Ex-Governon SEYMOUR 


A. H. Dymonp, Esq., 
Office of the Ontario Agricultural Commission, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Dear Sir,—Governor Seymour requests me, in reply to your letter of inquiry, dated — 
the 24th instant, to say that he is too ill to write except by the hand of another. He says 
the Holstein cattle are thought well of by our farmers. They grow to a large size, and are 
free milkers, and while the milk is not so rich as that of some other breeds, yet it is rich 
enough for cheese. They are gentle cattle and best ada ted to smooth and rich pasture, 
and make good beef. Mr. Gerrit 8. Miller and Mr. Dudley Miller of Peterboro, in Madi- 
son County, have imported and kept first-class specimens of this breed, and so does Mr. 
James Neilson, of New Brunswick, New Jersey, and there is a fine herd within four miles 
of Utica. 

Very truly yours, 


Unica, November 26th, 1880. Joun J. Srymovur. 
{Holstein Cattle. } 
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LetTerR FRoM Mr. Gerrit S. MILLER 


A. H. Dymonp, Esq. 


Dear Sir,—At the request of Mr. Singerley, of Philadelphia, I will cheerfully give 
you whatever information you may wish regarding Holstein cattle. I mail you a copy of 
Holstein Herd Book, Vol. 8; in it you will find a short sketch of the history of the 
breed, and a few other interesting items. The great advantage the Holstein has over 
other breeds is in its combination of valuable qualities. Ist, it is the greatest and most 
economical milk producer; 2nd, the milk is better adapted to general use, such as the 
milkman, family, cheese factory, and at the same time makes excellent butter (some of 
the smaller breeds will make a pound of butter from less milk than the Holstein, but 
their milk is not so desirable for other purposes) ; 8rd, they are of large size, fatten 
quickly, and make excellent beef; 4th, they seem to thrive in hot, cold, and damp climates, 
and are possessed of hardy constitutions. I have been breeding these cattle since Octo- 
ber ’69, when my first importation came from Holland, and am more than ever satisfied 
that they are the best breed for general use. | 


Gurrit §. MILLER, 
Petersoro, Mapison Oo., N.Y. 


(ee 


' POLLED ANGUS, OR ABERDEEN POLLED CATTLE. 
(From “ Wallace’s Monthly,” November, 1878. ) 


It is now eighty years since Mr. Watson of Keillar in Forfarshire, founded his 
herd. This takes us back to a period contemporaneous with the early improvers of the 
Shorthorn. As a race, the Polled Angus are probably nearly as old and well established 
in their characteristics as the Shorthorn. 


McComsrm, or Tinuyrovr. 


In 1882, the most famous breeder of this variety, McCombie,* of Tillyfour, founded 
his herd, and he has carried forward his enterprise to this day without flinching through- 
out all the Shorthorn fever that has raged around him. ‘To the Angus breed of cattle, 
he has been what the Collings were to the Shorthorns, and his skill and judgment have 


resulted in the production of much such an animal as the Collings produced. 
A Brerr-maxine ANIMAL. 


His aim has been a beef-making animal, all black, and without horns. As evidence 
of their quality in this particular we will cite a few instances. 


Tue Potuep Anaus as Prize Winners. 


At Poissy, in 1862, a bullock of this breed won Prince Albert's cup, against all the 
breeders of the world; they have twice carried off the champion cup at Smithfield in 
recent years, and they have frequently gained the chief prize at Birmingham. When 
we consider that a single county, away down in Scotland, has a breed of cattle that 
oftentimes meets and beats all the Shorthorns, Herefords, and Devons of England, we 
must conclude, that as beef producers, that breed hag been brought to a high state of 
perfection. 


ee ES eee 


*Mr. McCombie died since the above was written, and his fine herd was sold by auction on the 26th of 
August, 1880, and dispersed. 


[Polled Angus Cattle.] 
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POLLED ANGUS BULL. 
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SS eeaaaoaoaoaomSeaSaSaSoaSooSooaoooooaooaooooooooooooooooeeeaEeeaEeeeeSQQQQQQOOOOaaaaaaaeeem=” 
Qvatiry oF THE BEEF, 


It is claimed for this breed, and I am disposed to think the claim is just, that the 
beef itself is better than the beef of any other breed, and brings more in the markets of 
the great cities, 


| = 


Goop Constrrutions—Minaine QUALITIES, 


Like all the Scotch cattle, this breed have hardy vigorous constitutions, and are very 
prolific. They are gentle in disposition, and mature very early. As milkers, they are 
not distinguished, for they have not been bred for that purpose. They are generally jet- 
black, with fine glossy coats, and plenty of hair. They grow to a large size, and are 
easily fatted at almost any age. It is claimed for them, also, that they weigh heavier 
than any other breed to their measurement, which makes them attractive to buyers for 
the fat market, It is an established fact that Polled cattle sell better in the English 
market than any others. | 


Tose SHORTHORN. 


It is conceded on all hands, that as a beef-producer, the well-fatted Shorthorn ox is 
very near perfection. For many. generations he has been bred for perfection of form 
—the greatest amount of beef with the smallest amount of offal. 


Tre Horn. 


Mow, all we want is the same ox without the horns. For many generations the 
Angus Polled ox has also been bred for perfection of form—the greatest amount of beef 
with the smallest amount of offal, and there is of necessity, a most striking resemblanee 
of form betwveen the two breeds. In respect to form, then, the cross between them 
would not be a violent one, and we would not expect any deterioration in that form. 


Eivezor or CRossinG wiTH THE SHORTHORS. 


It is protable that the size of the Shorthorn would be somewhat reduced, which 
might not be a disadvantage, but his quality would not be impaired. Indeed there can 
hardly be a doubt that the quality of the meat would be improved. On this point, how- 
ever, we are not left to reason or conjecture, for the cross has been tried with most happy 
results. A distinguished Scotch authority says: ‘Of all the varieties of cross-bred cattle, 
there is none more satisfactory or remunerative to the feeder than the cross between the 
Polled Angus, or Aberdeen, and the Shorthorn. It grows to a large size, shows great 
aptitude to fatten, and when killed, the fat and lean are found to be distributed over its 
cewcass m most desirable proportions.” : 


Tur Dornam’s Horns.’ 


The horn of the Shorthorn cattle is less a characteristic and feature of the breed 
than any other tribe of horned cattle with which I am acquainted. In the females es- 
pecially, its development is generally unsatisfactory from its uncertainty. It never has 
a strong, robust growth, and there is no telling what shape it may assume. There is & 
kind of unhealthy tenderness about it that makes one afraid all the time that some slight 
contact may knock it off. It seems hardly in accordance with the nature of the animals 
to develop horns at all, and some of them get little beyond the merest rudiments of horns. 
Indeed we believe there have been instances where they failed to develop even rudiments. 
It follows then, that of all the tribes of horned cattle, the horns would be the most easily 
eliminated from the Shorthorns by the introduction of Polled blood. The introduction 
ofa bull of a vigorous and prolific stock of the Polled Angus into a herd of Shorthorn | 
cows would be very apt to result in a large majority of the progeny being without horns. 


{Polled Angus Cattle. ] 
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It would be curious to note what the proportion with or without horns would be, but 1 
think it is philosophical to conclude that the strong no-horn element in the bull would, 
be apt to eliminate the very feeble horn element in the cow. With this as a result in 
the first generation, a foundation is laid, on which the breeder can buildgas his judg. 
ment or fancy may dictate. 


THE POLLED ANGUS BREED, 
By Mr. Tuomas Ferauson, a Correspondent of ‘' Wallace’s Monthly,” Feb, 1879, 


THe Pottrp Aneus ror Beer, 


I live within a short distance from Keillar, the cradle of the Improved Polled Angus 


Cattle. Have myself been a breeder of them for forty years, and can corroborate every: 
werd you say regarding them as a famous beef-producing race. The beef from them is. 


also of unequalled quality, a quality which is sufficiently indicated by the fact that prime 
Poked Scots uniformly bring the highest price per stone in the London market, 


Horns on Surpsoarp, 


I do not require to say anything of the advantages which they possess over horned 


cattle in a car or steamship voyage, as your article is quite conclusive on that head, and 
it must be evident to everyone that in a long voyage, where cattle are packed pretty — 


closely together, the absence of horns must conduce greatly to the comfort and conse- 


quent well-doing of the animals. The horned American cattle, which have been. 
shipped to this country have not been the description of cattle which can be carried _ 
here at the least risk and expense, but the introduction of Polled Angus bulls of good 


pedigree into your Shorthorn herds would speedily remedy this state of matters, 


PREPOTENCY, 


No bulls imprint upon their progeny their own character and. qualities so quickly ; 


and the result of the introduction of a Polled Angus bull among a herd of Shorthorn — 
cows would be a vigorous race of cattle, most of them, if not all of them, black and 


polled like the sire. I have known a herd of twenty West Highland cows—a breed of cat- 
tle with very long and strong horns—being served with a Polled Angus bull, and every 
calf was polled, most of them jet black, but a few of adun colour. In the higher or glen 


districts of Perthshire, this West Highland, long-horned breed used almost exclusively 
to prevail, but through the persistent use of Polled bulls the cattle in this district are 


now almost all black and polled, quite as large in size and of as good qesdity as the 
pure Angus. 5 vs 
Crosszs ON THE SHORTHORN. 


By crossing your American Shorthorns with polled bulls, you would improve them, — 


both in appearance and quality, and also make them much hardier. I have sold Polled 
bulls in Ireland frequently for use in Shorthorn herds, and the results have always been 
highly satisfactory, in evidence of which those breeders who have adopted this system 
still continue to buy bulls from me. The Polled bulls I consider would greatly improve 
the quality of your American cattle without reducing their size. 


Marunity—Prizgs. | 


It isa mistake to suppose that Angus cattle do not come so soon to maturity, or 
grow to so large a size as Shorthorns. I have year-old and two-year-old Polled Angus 


cattle larger than any Shorthorns or crosses of the same age in this district, and this is 
saying something, for a very near neighbour of mine, Mr. Fisher Keithick, Coupar-Angus, 


has a herd of Shorthorns second to none, Ata sale he had four years ago, one of his 


cows was sold to America for 280 guineas, His Shorthorns and my Polled Angus came 
[Polled Angus Cattle.] 
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together in the adjudicating ring of our local show, held at Coupar-Angus, in the 
_ gummer of 1877, when a cup was offered by the citizens for the best animal in the cattle 
classes, irrespective of breed or age. The Shorthorn contingent on that occasion 
included animals that had cost hundreds of pounds, some of them bred by such noted 
 preeders as the late William Tarr, Aylesby Manor; Messrs, Atkinson, Bessy, etc., etc., 
and yet the cup was awarded to me for an Angus heifer bred by myself. The sire of 
_ this heifer, and also of all my other young stock, after having served over forty cows 
- during last spring and summer, gained the first prize at the Highland and Agricultural 
_Society’s show at Dumfries last July. He is my stud bull, and-although: kept in 
moderate condition for serving, his present live weight is 24 cwts. A heifer by him, 
_ which also gained first prize in her class at: Dumfries, at the present time girths ‘over 
7 feet, her age being under two years, and some of my other heifers of the same age are 
equally as large. I mention these facts simply to show that Angus cattle come as early 
to maturity, and grow to as large a size as Shorthorns. 


Minxine QuaLiTIzs—THRIFTINESS. 


As to their milking properties, it can be seen from the enclosed letter from Lord 
Airlie, Cortachy Castle, Angus-shire, which appeared in the North British Agriculturist 
of 1st January, that he has at present seventeen pure Angus cows in his dairy, the 
; greater number of them giving twelve to fourteen, and sometimes sixteen, Scotch pints, 
for a considerable time after calving. ‘The milk from them is of a very superior 
quality, as good as that got from Alderneys, and very much superior to that of either 
the Shorthorn or Ayrshires.. They are thrifty cattle aud excellent doers, and from 
practical experience I unhesitatingly affirm that three of them can be kept on the keep 
of two Shorthorns. 1o" Owe : | 
_.  Aitheugh I have all my life been a breeder of cattle, this is more of a feeding than 
4 bresdiag district. We are largely dependent upon Ireland for our supply of feeding 
' extile, and although the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals is doing its 
best to prevent the ‘‘barbarous and cruel’’ operation of horning, the inhuman practice 
still toa certain extent prevails. Ireland, however, is now finding it to. her interest to 
use Polled bulls extensively for crossing with her horned breeds, and the. necessity 
for this brutal practice is likely soon to cease. 


ia 


 TIMPROVEMENTS OF THE BREED. 


¥ 


_ It is now about seventy years since the late Hugh Watson commenced his improve- 
_ ments on the Angus breed of cattle at Keillar, near Coupar-Angus, in this district, which 
_ is the native home of the breed.’ MBs 3 an 

From time immemorial, a ‘famous race of Polled cattle had existed in this district, 
| and those were the cattle from which Mr. Waison made his selections, and who may be 
_ said to have originated the Improved Polled Angus Cattle. His herd has had by far the 
_ greatest influence in improving the other Polled herds, and while he, who first made those 
- eattle famous under the name of ‘ Keillar Doddies,” has departed, the breed itself has 
extended not only over the British Isles, but far beyond; and Mr. McCombie of Aber- 
_ deenshire, and Hannay of Banffshire, not to name hundreds of other celebrated breeders, 
have assisted in widely disseminating this once local variety. 


EXTENSION OF THE BREED. 


b The late Mr. Watson, when examining my herd a short time previous to his death, 
expressed his opinion to me that an enormous field, both in Scotland and the world at 
large, was open to reward the energy of breeders of Polled cattle. This prediction has 
_ since, to a large extent, been realized. 29°%O Ian | rhb res 

_. _The Polled cattle are now the prevailing breed in the counties of Kincardine, Aber-. 
deen, Nairn, Banff and Elgin, and are rapidly becoming the national breed of Scot- 
land. Ireland finds it to her interest to used Polled bulls extensively for crossing their 


[Polled Angus Cattle. | 
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| | 


horned breeds, and they have also found their way into numerous English counties. In 


deed, the ‘improved Angus Doddies” have already obtained a world-wide reputation | 


shipments of high-priced animals being made to many of the European countries as well 
as to your own country and Australia. At the time the late Mr. Watson commenced 
his improvements on the breed, but little attention was paid in this country to the quality 
or improvement of the various breeds of cattle. At the present time, however, the desire 
in all countries for improved breeds of cattle is everywhere most marked, and go far ag 


| 
} 


I can see, the ‘‘Doddies ” of Angus-shire are the animals destined to supply this universal — 


want. They won everlasting honours at the late Paris Exhibition, and now the whole 


world demands them; while we may expect that the return of more prosperous times | 


than the present will but increase the necessities of the various continents.” 


Lerrer From Lorp Arriig on THE MiLkINe QuamTIES OF Pottep Ancus CATTLE, 


T have read with interest the article on * Polled cattle for shipment abroad,” ex- 
tracted from a New York paper, which appeared in yesterday’s North British Agricul- 
turist. I should think the Polled Angus well suited to roughing it on the American 
prairies. As regards their suitability for crossing with the native breeds, the late Mr. 
Grant tried the experiment in Kansas, and he found the crosses from Polled bulls and 


American cows, arrived on an average at greater weight than crosses from cows of the — 


same kind and Shorthorn bulls, age and treatment being the same. I observe that the 


writer of the article states that the’Polled Angus cows are bad milkers, Itisthe fashion | 


to say so; and no doubt if you breed exclusively for show-yard purposes, and for beef- — 


producing, you will have a number of very indifferent milkers. The same thing might, 
however, probably be said of any herd, certainly of the Shorthorns. But if you want 
dairy cows, and select the right stock, you will not have. much to complain of. I have 
at present seventeen Polled Angus milch cows in my dairy. The greater number of 
these give from twelve to fourteen, and sometimes sixteen Scotch pints for a considerable 
time after calving. The milk is admitted to be much richer than that of either the Short- 
horn or Ayrshire. As regards the length of time for which they will eontinue to give 
milk, my cow, ‘ Belle of Airlie,” (1959), (dam of Belus 749,) as pure a Polled animal as 
any in the herd-book, used to be milked all the year round. Last year when I was from 
home they left off milking her about a month before she calved, and she died of milk 
fever, induced, as I believe, by the circumstance that she had not been relieved of her 
super-abundant milk. : 

The cow, ‘‘ Miss McPherson,” (1252) of the Erica tribe, which I purchased recently 
of Mr. Adamson, is now giving six Scotch pints per day, more than nine and a half 
months after calving. The dairy cows referred to were selected by me with a view to 
their milking qualities, and whenever I found the produce turn out bad milkers, I drafted 
and fed them for the butcher, except in a few instances, when from their shapes and 
blood I thought them likely to produce a valuable tribe of cattle:—I am, etc., 


- ATRLIE. 
MEMORANDUM ON VALUE AND MERITS OF VARIOUS BREEDS OF 
: SHEEP. 2 Be. : 
(Prepared, at the request of the Commissioners, by Provesson Brown, a Member of the 
Commission. ) : . 


SUITABILITY, CouNTRY AND HarpINEss, 


Very much of the success of sheep depends upon local peculiarities, suchas temper™ 
ature and soil, and also upon particular management. For weight in the shortest time, the 
Leicester is ahead in our experience ; for quality of flesh and wool the Southdown and 
Oxford Down cross have given great satisfaction, and for hardiness we place the South- 
down first, the Cotswold second, Oxford Down third, Lincoln fourth, and the Leicester 
last. More particularly in regard to wool value, the Southdown is first, then its cross ; 


[Proféssor Brown.] 
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ixford Down third, Oxford Down cross fourth, Leicester fifth, and Lincoln and Cotswold 
ist. In early maturing the order is—Leicester, Southdown, Southdown cross, Leicester 
ross, Oxford Down cross, and the slowest is the Cotswold. 


PROFIt 


In regard to profit, according to present markets, there is 


Southdown 
ee Cotman ‘ } Equal, Oxford Down cross, For 


Breeding. ‘) Oxford Down, SOE OTN an tage 


. Feeding. 
Leicester. Leicester cross. 


By Locatritizs. 


1. Southdowns for high-lying, exposed, light soils of a limey character. 
2. Cotswolds for medium localities. 

3. Oxford Downs for medium by present experience. 

4, Leicesters and Lincolns for mildest districts. » 


| 
| HEAtrainEss. 
__ The Southdown is least liable to diseases, 
_ Lung disease is the most common sheep complaint, but not a matter of heavy loss 
oywhere. 
Fe SpeciaL ADVANTAGES OF SHEEP FARMING, 
_ Fewer risks by deaths. 
_ Two crops per annum. 
_ Consolidating and manuring light soils, 
Rich manure at all times. 
_ More easily kept on poor pastures. 
| Less cost in buildings and winter management. 
Greater returns for money invested. 


AVERAGE ANNUAL INCREASE. 
The average annual increase in a flock of ewes is fully 1} lamb per head. 


WINTERING SHEEP. 


They should be allowed to choose out or in-doors at all times, giving thirty-five square 
ards per head. 
| AcE AND Szason For MARKETING. 

For Breeding.—It is most profitable to sell lambs in the fall, and shearlings next 
\ugust and September. 

For Flesh.—At the end of April and May ; and all ahoald be off when eighteen 
aonths old. 

| A CoMPARIBON. 

The difference between the value of a well bred grade and a common sheep is aie 


hown: 
| Common Improved 
Sheep. Cross. 


Jommon Wool, 5 Ibs. at 27¢. ........- Pe ckurs CigeRanea eT & teak th eee $1 35 

mproved Wool, S Voge ate SOc; s:0 od-elle ajcuetecels svele Piessin eg higigrsee wid aie athe) or $2 80 

JYommon Mutton, 140 lbs. at 4c........4.. 5 a Pel crchask ater ionca tars as 5 60 

Improved Mutton, 170 lbs. at 54... ....ce eee cece cece ce cere eres coeees 9 35. 

——__—. 

| $6 95 $12 15 

| 6 95 
Difference sy | soy secpsreteleis sie siastewat MIMAGI 0!) ssle way hh 2 $5 20 

WM. BROWN. 
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EVIDENCE ON WOOL. 


Sitting to take oral evidence held at Toronto, August 3rd, 1880. Present—Mr) 
Brown (Chairman), Hon. S. © Woop, and Messrs. Taos, Stock, Epwarp STOCK, and 
A. H. Dymonp. | 


MR. JOHN HALLAM’S EVIDENCE. 


Joun Hatuay, of Toronto, was called and examined. 


To Mr. Dymond.—I have been for twenty-two years in the wool trade. I have been 
chiefly a purchaser of Canadian wool. | 


CANADIAN Woo, Buyinc—MarkKeEtT. 


: 
. 


f 


I buy the wool in the fleece, and also skin wool. The great bulk of the Canadian wool 
I sell goes to the United States. | 


VARIETIES OF CANADIAN WOOL. 


The different classes of wool that I purchase in Canada are, the Cotswold, the Leices- 
ter, the Southdown, and the old Canadian, which is a wool now very much wanted by our’ 
manufacturers, and the demand is greater than the supply, but the wool is not very pro- 
fitable to the farmers, as it is a light fleece } 


Cross-BRED Woo.s., 


To Mr. Thomas Stock.—We have many crosses now, but the wool of some CTOSses 18. 
very poor, and the old Canadian wool of ten or fifteen years ago is going out entirely. 
Some of the crosses, however, are superior to the thoroughbreds for the production of 
good combing wool. | 
Tue Cross PREFERRED, a | 

The cross I prefer is that of the Southdown and the Leicester, which I think gives 

us the best fleece for combing, equal to the pure Delaine wools, and the lambs’ wool from | 
this cross makes the most desirable clothing. Ta 


DrmMAND For Mrepium Woots., 


To Mr. Dymond.—There has sprung up within the last two or three years a demand 
for medium wools in Canada, such as are used for underclothing, knitted goods for men’s 
and ladies’ under-wear, tweeds, serges, and goods of that description. These -wools are 
superseding, to a certain extent, the similar wools that were formerly imported. 


THE Lone Woots. 


Up to a recent date, it was the long wools and the imported fine wools that were 
chiefly used. The Cotswold and Leicester wools would not be used for the same descrip- 
tion of goods, except in their early growths, before October or the latter end of Septem- 
ber. The wool coming afterwards would be for worsted purposes, and our market for it 
would be either in England or the United States, but principally in the United States. 


Goop Prices ror FinE Woo.s. 


To Mr. Thomas Stock.—The market is not so brisk in our long wools, but our finer 
wools from the desirable crosses, are still commanding good fair prices. 


[Mr. Hallam. } 
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LEICESTER WooL BEFORE COTSWOLD. 


To Mr. Dymond.—Previous to the recent change in favour of medium wools, the 
Leicester wool was more in demand than the Cotswold. The Leicester wool, as I under- 
stand it, when manufactured into goods, imparts a lustre to the manufactured article to a 
greater extent than the Cotswold wool ; it is also more even in staple, is not so bulky, 
and is a better spinning wool for combing purposes. On the whole, I think the fleece of 
a thoroughbred Cotswold would be heavier than that of the Leicester. 


THE SHROPSHIRE Down WOOL. 


I would rather have the Shropshire for wool than the Cotswold or the Leicester ; its 
wool is of asofter nature, and I believe would command more in the market. 


AVERAGE WEIGHT OF THE FLEECE. 


The average weight of farmers’ wool in Canada is about five pounds to the fleece ; 
the average weight of a Cotswold fleece is about nine pounds; of a Leicester about the 
same; and of a Lincoln and Shropshire a little less. The Cotswold and Leicester wools 
predominate in this country ; we get very few fleeces of the Lincoln or Shropshires in this 
part of Canada. 


Tue SouTHDOWN THE Brest—ComMPARATIVE VALUE. 


The Southdown sheep I consider, for wool and for all practical purposes, the best ; 
its fleece weighs from five to seven pounds. As to the comparative value of the fleeces of 
the different breeds, if I were buying Cotswold fleeces for 28 cents a pound, I would give 
33 cents for the Southdown ; or if the Cotswolds were bringing 30 cents, I would give 35 
for the Southdowns. That is, I would give about five cents, or one sixth, more fora Down 


fleece than for a Cotswold fleece, according to weight. In the present state of the market 


I think a cross between the Down and the Leicester or Shropshire would be the most de- 
sirable, that is for the Canadian demand. 


THe Unitep States DEMAND. 


In the United States the demand is chiefly for what is called medium long wools for 
Delaine purposes. There is at present a great objection to the wool of thoroughbreds, on 
account of its length and coarseness. When I say that there is a demand in the United 
States for medium wool, I mean the wool from the cross of some fine breed and a thorough- 
bred, which will give the wool a lustre, and sufficient strength of staple to enable it to 
comb ; a cross of a Leicester and a Southdown, or a Shropshire and a Southdown, is the 
class of wool which I would advise the farmers of Ontario to raise in preference to any 
other kind. 


Market FoR Lonec Wools ABROAD. 


We have no machinery in this country for using the long, heavy wools profitably, and 
we have to find a market for them abroad. 


CAPE AND AUSTRALIAN WOOLS. 


The greatest bulk of the wool imported into this country is Cape and Australian 
wool. There is what we call the ordinary Cape wool and the Blue Cape wool ; one is 
grown to the north and the other to the south, although they are about the same style of 
wool. ‘They are the produce of the Merino sheep. At the present time we are not able to 


_ supply the wool which is desired by a large portion of our manufacturers here ; we cannot 


[Mr. Hallam. | 
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supply the wool necessary for the manufacture of fine tweeds, and I don’t think it is wise 


for our farmers to try to doso, and no amount of protection would enable them to do 
so profitably. 


AGE oF PRoFITABLE FLEECE. 
_ The age at which a fleece is in the best condition is at the first clip ; that is what we 


call lamb or hogget wool. As it becomes older it deteriorates, becomes coarser, and is a 
different staple altogether. 


SELLING Lamps A MISTAKE. 


I think it is a great mistake for our farmers to sell their lambs in the fall 3 if they 
would take the first clip, and grow wethers, they would get more for their wool and 


mutton. The wool increases in quantity until about the third clip, and then it decreases, 


First anp Seconp Curps Best. 


I would rather have the first and second clips, in point of value, than the second 
and third ; the additional quantity which I would obtain in the latter case would not — 


compensate me for the deterioration in the quality of the wool. 
SHEEPSKIN Rvas, 


I do not believe there are many sheepskin rugs manufactured in this country. The 
wool skins used for that purpose depend on the quality of the rugs required. Some 
years ago the Grand Trunk or the Great Western, or some other Railway, gave an order 
to a factory down east—I think at Sherbrooke—for a quantity of fine wool railway rugs. 
The manufacturer produced a fine article, but every rug was made out of the very best 
Cape or Australian wool, and they were so costly that they soon went out of use. I pre- 
fer what we call Leicesters for sheepskin rugs. There are two or three manufactories for 
dyed rugs in Canada, but they don’t amount to much. We send quite a number of our 
best long-wooled skins to the United States for that purpose. Manufacturers of sheep- 
skin mats and rugs come over from the United States to buy skins, but as they have 
to pay 50 per cent. duty on raw skins imported into the United States, they destroy 
the wool on the skin for woollen manufacturing purposes, and partially tan it by dipping 
it in a solution of alum, and in that way they can import it for 20 per cent. From these 
skins they manufacture dusters, mats, ornaments for bonnets, and innumerable articles 
which are very nice and sell well. 


CARELESS MANAGEMENT OF SHEEP, 


As arule our farmers do not take enough care of their sheep, consequently the wool 
is full of seeds, burrs and chaff, which lessens its value one, two or three cents a pound. 

Lo Mr. Kdward Stock.—I cannot say which class of sheep produce the most cots, I 
think the remedy for cots is the hands of the farmers themselves. 


More Care sora Berore anp Arrer Sueaninc N EEDED. 
To Mr. Dymond.—The carelessness of farmers with regard to the care of wool 
applies both to the fleece on the sheep and after it is sheared. There is not sufficient 
care taken in shearing the fleece and getting the wool into a good marketable condition. 


CoNTRAST witH ImporTED Woot.s. 


T import wools from England, Scotland, and Ireland, similar to our lambs’ wools, 
which have not a burr or seedin them. You could not find a seed or burr in 10,000 


[Mr. H allam. | 
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pounds of such imported wool, but I would find 10,000 burrs and seeds in the same quantity 


of wool raised in Canada. That arises from the carelessness of the farmers in keeping 
their sheep, and in not having proper appliances for keeping burrs and seeds from the 
sheep. It is simply owing to slovenly farmers. 


Heavy Loss To THE FARMER. 


In wool there are what are called “rejections,” which consist of eots, wool badly 
washed, wool with seed in it, wool with chaff in it, and wool with burrs in it; and about 
20 per cent. of the wool that we get in Canada consists of rejections, while, if care were 
taken, there would not be two per cent. of rejections, as is the case in English wool. 


CoARSE GooDS—CARPETS. 


We sell this rejected wool to the manufacturers as poor wool, and they make blankets, 
etoffs, coarse tweeds, and kindred kinds of cloth from it. We donot manufacture carpets 
from wool to any extent in this country ; the wool we grow in this country, except the 
rejected, is too good for that purpose. I could get a wool from Persia and India that 
would be more suitable for carpets at a cheaper rate. All the white portions of tapestry 


_ carpet are composed of the very best wool that can be got. 


ScotcH WooLt—EnaGuisH Lames’ Woot. 


The wool I buy in Scotland is almost the same as that bought here ; I buy it, because 
it is free from all those foreign elements which are so objectionable to the manufacturer. 
Last week I bought 8,000 pounds of English lambs’ wool, and I gave 32 cents a pound for 
it, delivered here ; for our own wool, I would give 29 or 30 cents—that is, about 10 per 
cent less. We sort the wool into lamb, superb, number one, and chaffy, and burry, and it 
ranges from 4 cents up to 29 and 32 cents a pound, and the reason Canadian farmers do 
not get the highest price for their wool is just owing to slovenly farming. ; 


More Mepium Woot WANTED—GERMAN WOOL. 


To Mr. Thomas Stock.—We require a great deal more medium wool in this country. 
Five weeks ago I bought 50,000 pounds of German wool, which is similar to our South- 
down wool, but a little more tender, soft, and bulky. What we need in this country is a 
fine, bulky wool—not a heavy, dead one. Some blankets have a heavy, dead, weight, 
while others havea nice puffiness and elasticity about them, commonly called loftiness. 
We get that from the crosses which I have described ; and this German wool is very 
superior in that respect, and is very clean and pure. I bought it for 32 cents a pound, 
about the same price as that of the Scotch wool. 


SuppLty oF CANADIAN WooL DEFICIENT. 


We cannot get a sufficient supply of wool in Canada, and so we have to import. I 
buy wool from the farmers in Ontario through my customers in various parts of the country, 
in the various cities and towns. We say to a man ina good wool centre, like the country 
around London, St. Thomas, or Chatham, ‘ You buy the wool at your own risk, and we 
will take it from you at the market price ;” and we never fail to take the wool off their 
hands. The farmers about Toronto bring the wool and sell it to me direct. 


Tur OLp CANADIAN SHEEP. 


To Mr. Brown.—When I speak of the old Canadian sheep, I refer to the old stamp, 
such as we find around Kingston and the older settlements of the Province. I do not 
know whether they have Cotswold blood in them or not. I prefer to give five cents a 


[Mr. Hallam.] 
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pound more for Southdown or true cross wool than for Cotswold, Leicester, or Lincoln—J 


mean the wool of any of the thoroughbred long woolled sheep. We still class wools short 
medium and long medium. 


STRENGTH AS WELL AS LENGTH oF STAPLE. 


In buying, we consider not only the length of the staple, but the strength of the 
staple as well ; there are many wools that wevclass as medium, though long, because they 
are tender,. All our Canadian manufacturers who use Canadian wools prefer not the 
strong or long staple, but the medium staple. 


Goop Farmers Raistna Goop Woot. 


I cannot say whether the want of lustre in the Canadian wool is owing to the want 


of breeding or the want of management; but I have always found that good farmers, . 


who feed their sheep well, have good lustre wool. There is no lustre on the wool of the 
old Canadian sheep—it has what we call demy lustre. The first and second clips of wool 
are the most valuable for manufacturers, and will fetch the most money, and I think it is 
a great mistake for farmers to sell off their lambs as they do in this country. 


INFLUENCE OF BREEDING ON FLEECE. 


_ The average weight of the fleeces we get from farmers who pay no attention to breed- 
ing is about five pounds, from those who pay some attention to breeding six or seven 
pounds, and from those who follow fancy breeding nine or ten pounds. We buy up 
washed wools, but we take about one-third, off the price when wools are unwashed. _ 


WESTERN WOOL PREFERRED. _ 


I prefer the western wool; I would rather have the wool from the north shore of 
Lake Erie—about London, St. Thomas, Chatham, and even down to Woodstock and 
Ingersoll, than the wool from about Bowmanville, Whitby, and other places east. I 
would knock off one-third of the price for unwashed western wool, and one-half for un- 
washed eastern wool. Our Canadian wool is washed as well as Scotch wool, but the 
former is all more or less seedy, chaffy, and burry. 


JOHN HALLAM. 


Sittings to take oral evidence, held at Almonte, October 13th, 1880. Present—Mr. 
Byrye (Chairman), and Mr. Dymonp. 


MR. ANDREW ELLIOTT’S EVIDENOE, 
AnNpDREW Ex.iott, of Almonte, woollen manufacturer, was called and examined. 


To Mr. Dymond.—I am a member of the firm of Elliott, Shirreff & Co. We make 
tweeds. ai by 


TwEEDS—ImpPporTED WooLs. 


We use chiefly Cape, Australian, and South American wools, and we have had some 
from New Zealand, all fine, short, staple clothing wools. | 


MERINO Woots. Nan a 7 | 
We have occasionally tried merino wool from the States, but it is coarser and dearer. 
Itis raised in the State of New York. It does not make such goods as we are now manu- 


facturing. aa : 
_ No Suppry ww Canapa —TuE Coarsg, Lone Woots. 


We are not able to obtain a supply of the wool we require in Canada. . The coarser 
and longer wools have been chiefly grown in Canada. In western Ontario I used to manw’ 
facture the home-grown wools into coarse tweeds and blankets, and some flannels,» =.» 


(Mr. Elliott. | 


quired by us is very small, 
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WoORSTED GOODS. 


There are no mills for making worsted goods in Canada at present, but Mr. Rosa- 
mond is building one. That will be supplied chiefly by Australian wool. Some Leicester 
wool will be required. | 

DEMAND FOR THE Coarse WOOLS. 


There is a good demand in Canada still for the coarser wools. All the small local 
mills and some of the larger ones, such as the Cornwall, use a great deal of Canada coarse 
wools. Our coarse wools are also largely exported. 


4 SoutHpown Not Fine ENouGH. 


Southdown wool would not be fine enough for us, and if crossed with the Leicester 
would be still coarser. The medium wool produced by a cross from the Southdown on the 
common stock would be used for a medium class of tweeds. The demand for these has 
not at present been very large ) , 


Recent DEMAND FoR ScoTcH CHEVIOTS. 
There has of late been a demand for what we know as Scotch cheviots, which has 


absorbed a good deal of medium wool. They are a class of goods without much finish. 
The continuance of the demand is a matter of uncertainty. We buy none of this wool and 


go cannot say anything as to its price. 


Common Canapran For Lustre. 
_«» For a lustre no wool is better than the common Canadian wool, but the quantity re- 


ANDREW ELLIOTT. |. 


LETTER FROM MR. BENNETT ROSAMOND. 


Rosamonp WooLLeN CoMPANY, 
AumontE, Ont., 26th October, 1880. 
A. H. Dymonp, Esq, ale: | 
Ontario Agricultural Commission, 
Parliament Buildings, Toronto. . : / 
_.. Dear Sir :—Yours of yesterday to hand. We use only a very limited quantity of 
Canadian wool, and that not by itself but in combination with fine wools to produce cer- 


tain effects. 5 ew 
Snort Supply oF SUITABLE WOOL. 


However, even that limited quantity we have great difficulty in procuring of the 
proper quality. The great bulk of the wool grown in Canada seems to be suitable for 


only the very roughest and coarsest of tweeds, a fact hardly creditable, one would think, 


to the judgment of our wool growers, and one which has, in my opinion, seriously interfered 
with their profit. | shane | | | 
Mepium Woots 1n DEMAND. | 
We, in common, I have no doubt, with nine-tenths of Canadian wool manufacturers, 
would be glad to use a large proportion of native wool, could we only get it of suitable 
quality, neither too fine on the one hand, such a8 merino, nor too coarse and. long on the 
other, such as Leicester and Cotswold. > om Coeephicta 
[Mr. Rosamond. | 
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RELATIVELY HiGHER. PRICES. 


Medium wools everywhere, at home as well as abroad, are in greater demand, and 
relatively bring a higher price than finer wools, and besides are more easily grown in 
Canada, and quite as easily, if [am correctly informed, as are the longer and coarser sorts, 


_ Woots or a SoutHpown Crass. 


I feel very confident, did our farmers turn their attention more to wools of a South- 
down character, the benefit to the country would be greater than most people have any 
idea of. Our Canadian manufacturers would then have the benefit of a class of wool now 
at all times difficult to procure, and would be able to produce better and more saleable 
goods, really Canadian, than they now can do, and the money sent out of the country 
for such wools would be, instead, distributed among our own people. 

_ Tam very glad indeed to learn that your Commission is giving this matter careful 
attention, and hope your labours may be productive of good results. | 


Yours very truly, 
B. ROSAMOND, 


a 


PORK, PACKING. 


Sittings to take oral evidence held at Toronto, August 17th, 1880, Present—Messrs, 
Hgorn (Chairman), and Dymonp. dios 


MR. WILLIAM DAVIES’ EVIDENCE. 


Wiiiam Daviess, of the firm of William Davies & Co., Toronto, was called and 
examined. di. | 
CuieF Suppty oF Hogs. 


To Mr. Dymond.—I have been largely engaged in the pork-packing business in Can- 
ada for twenty-five years. My chief supply of hogs is obtained from the Western States; 
Canada does not furnish nearly enough, and I find it necessary to go there to obtain a 
sufficient supply. So much has that been the case with other pork-packers, that several 
large Liverpool houses represented here had to remove to Chicago. | 


A Larce BusIness. 


At the present time mine is the largest business of the kind in Canada. We killed 
over 50,000 hogs last year between the first of May and the first of May. We kill all 
year round, more or less. 


CHARACTER OF THE TRADE, 


Our pork is packed almost exclusively for shipment to England. The pork used by 
the lumbermen is packed for the most part in barrels, and is known as mess pork. Ours 
is put up almost entirely in the shape of bacon and hams. Pork-packing is the compre- 
hensive name of my business in American parlance, but it is really bacon-curing. °I sell 
scarcely any mess pork ; we put the whole hog into bacon—hams and sides. The portion 
that will not pack, such as the heads, is melted into grease or lard, and the latter is 
shipped. 


[Mr. Davies. ] 
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THE “RACER” OR ‘“‘ ALLIGATOR” PIG. 
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Crass oF Hoas REQuiIRED. 


The class of animals I require are hogs ranging from 160 to 240 pounds, live weight. 
—and we must have them alive. Wedo not buy dressed hogs at all. We consider it 
very bad economy to do so, because we can kill and cut up a pig in a great deal less time 
than a farmer, besides making much better work of it. 


LEAN BUT WELL FED, 


The kind of hog we desire is a lean hog; but I would here guard against the idea 
that we require a thin hog. While we want it lean, we want it well fed; a great deal 
of fat, instead of being an advantage, is a great disadvantage. We like a long hog, or, 
asa prominent English packer described it recently in a Chicago paper, something like 
the old racer breed crossed with the Berkshire. 


| 


| THE Racer BreEeED, 


When I speak of racers, I mean the common Canadian hog’ with a long snout and 
long legs, somewhat modified. The common Canadian hog, crossed with the Berkshire, 
would, I think, be about the kind of animal required for the English market. In short, 
what we want is a meaty hog, but not a fat hog. 


Heavy Western Hocs not Svuitase. 


To Mr. Hilborn.—The heavy western hogs, which are very fat, would not suit our 
purpose. There is a kind of bacon used in Canada known as “long clear,” from which all 
the bone has been taken, and it is desirable that that should be thick and fat; but even 
_ for that purpose, a long pig is more desirable than one with a short body. 


| 


Lonpon AND LIvERPOOL MARKETS. 


The markets supplied by me, for which the kind ef pork I have described is required, 
are the London and Liverpool markets for city consumption; but the country require- 
_ ments in England now are very similar to those of the city. Since the farm labourers. 
have become better off, they will not eat chunks of fat as they used to. 


CHANGE IN THE DEMAND. 


To Mr. Dymond.—There has been a very great change in the demand for pork in 
England in recent years, which I attribute to the improved condition of the working 
classes. An ordinary Englishman now wants his meat mixed, and not a mere chunk of 

fat to flavour his bread with. | 
| j DIFFERENCE IN VALUE. 


| To Mr. Hilborn.—Pork fatted in the manner which I have described is worth 
more than that fatted in the ordinary way. In fact, we won’t buy heavy hogs if they 
are brought to us. We want them as small-boned as they can be made, so long as they 
_ are long and fleshy, and such animals are to be found. 
| 
| 
| 
} 


Inreriorn Hogs. 


| Many hogs in Canada are killed when they are not more than half fat ; they are not 
| merely thin on the back, but the belly, the prime part, is almost like a sheet of paper. 
This, I am told, is owing to the farmers letting their hogs run adrift as soon as they leave 
| their mother, and get their living on the roadside. They are then shut up and hastily 
_ fed, and then they are knocked on the head. 


[Mr. Davies. | 
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FEEDING FROM EARLIEST Days NEEDFUL. 


It is my opinion, as well as the opinion of those of more experience, that hogs, like 
any other animals, should be fed well from their earliest days, At the present time we 
would give fifty cents per hundred pounds more for good medium hogs than for large, fat 
hogs. 

DisposaL oF Fat Hoas, 

In fact, we would not buy the large hogs at all in the present condition of the mar- 

ket. Those who buy them only handle them during the winter, and pack them for the 


lumbermen. We handle hogs all the year round. We find no difficulty is securing a 
‘supply from the Western States in the summer. 


ATTENTION TO Hoe Breepine In THE Srarzs. 
Lo Mr. Dymond.—They pay more attention to the breed of hogs in the Western 
States than is generally done in Canada, and it is therefore comparatively easy for us to 


‘buy there any reasonable quantity of hogs of a uniform weight. 


CANADIAN Farmers’ Hoags. 


I think Canadian farmers are behind western farmers in the care of their stock. : 


The sows are not spayed. Many farmers imagine that it is economy to get a litter of pigs 
from a young sow before they fatten them, so we get some young sows which have had 
pigs, and others are in pig, which diminishes their value very much, Many barrows, too, 
have not been castrated until very late in life, 


BreEpine Pics Oxssecrep To. 

To Mr. Hilborn.—I think the females should be spayed if they are not to be bred 
from. They fatten much more readily, and are more valuable to the curer. The flesh of 
‘a sow that has had young, or of a boar that hasrun asa boar until it is six or eight months 
old, is coarse and strong. It makes a sow’s belly thin to have young. 


Tick BELLIES AS WELL aS THICK Backs, 


We want pigs with the belly as thick as the back. The practice of spaying sows is 
very generaly resorted to in the United States, but not so much in Canada. 


Pics at Nine Montos—TuHe MARKETS. 


We should like to get pigs about nine months old. We give as much for a Canadian © 


sow that has not been spayed as for an American one that has; we have to get them as 
cheaply as we can. Our price is not regulated by the price in Chicago, though it is gov- 
erned by it to some extent, of course. Our bacon is generally two or three weeks in our 
cellar before it is shipped. I cannot tell what we get for it in Liverpool, because the 
fluctuations are very great, 


Suprpry REGULATING PRICES. 


To Mr. Dymond.—Sometimes we give more for Canadian pigs and sometimes less 
than for western American pigs. The supply guides us in that respect. If we can get 
the right breed of pigs which are also free from stags, and just such as to suit our pur- 
pose, we are willing to pay the highest price for them, even more than we do for Chicago 
hogs laid down here. But of course if the supply is large here, we get them as cheaply 
‘aS we can. 


[Mr. Davies. | 
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Canapian Hocs Best mF Property Fep. 


_ Canadian hogs are a good deal better than western hogs, if they are fed just as well; 
because Canadian hogs are fed on peas and barley, which make the fat firmer and pro- 
duce more flesh, while American hogs, which are fed on corn, have a less firm fat and a 
smaller quantity of flesh; but the American hogs are much superior to the Canadian hogs 
in regard to their body being uniform. The Canadian pork is rather primer meat, as it 
consists more of lean flesh and less of fat. 


PRESENT PRICES. 


At present we are paying from five to five and a quarter cents a pound for Canadian 
hogs ; that is more than we have been paying formerly. Of the hogs we want, we do not 
get more in Canada than about 3,000. 


WESTERN Ontario Hoas. 


Some of them come from as far west as London, St. Thomas, and Chatham. Those 
from tho latter places are much more like the American hogs than most Canadian hogs, 
which I account for by their being fed on corn and being much better bred. <A great 


_ many hogs from that part of the country are pure-bred. 


Hoa FreEepinc PROFITABLE. 


I think hog feeding, within certain limits, is a very profitable business for the 


_ farmer. 


| 


Mr. Richardson, of St. George. Factory-fed pork, if also fed on grain, is superior to far- 


Factrory-Fep Hoes. 


I have had experience of the hogs raised at the butter and cheese factories of thecountry. 
We buy them largely and like them well. We usually buy them from the drovers, who 
buy them from the factories. We have bought direct of Mr. Ballantyne, of Perth, and 


mer’s pork. I donot approve of feeding them on whey without grain; I think it un- 
natural. 
DistitteRy Fep Pork. 


I do not consider distillery-fed pork so good as pork fed by farmers; the fat and 
lean are both softer. Ihave an impression that the pork fed at the distilleries is princi- 
pally sold in Montreal, where the French Canadians eat a great deal of fresh, fat pork 
all the year round. 


Pras—BARLEY—MIxEpD FEED. 


I think peas and barley make the best quality of pork. Mixed feed, such as potatoes 
boiled, and milk, etc., makes the finest pork. 


Iriso Hoas. 


We can never hope to compete successfully against the Irish pork, partly because it 
is so near the market, and partly because the hogs in Ireland are fed and bred with great 
care. They have contrived there to get the hog as thick in the belly as in the back ; but 


I should suppose that it would not be difficult to breed so as to obtain that perfection. I 


do not know the process of feeding hogs in Ireland ; but I have been told they are fed on 
oatmeal, barley meal, potatoes and milk, boiled together. Certain it is, that the fat of 
Irish pork is rich and luscious—not oily, as on this side of the Atlantic. 


[ Mr. Dawies. | 


Lo 
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REPUTATION IN ENGLAND. 


My pork is sold in England as Davies’ pork from Toronto. I cannot tell whether it. 
is sold there as Canadian or American pork. I think we are in the first rank of pork~ 
packers, We command the highest prices. 


Farm Kittep Hoses. 


I think Canadian farmers stand in their own light in killing their own hogs—cer- 
tainly those do who live at a great distance from Toronto. When the farmers kill their own 
hogs, a great deal of the inside which we can utilize by killing a large number together is. 
comparatively wasted. 


DamaGEe TO FRozEN Hoas. 


The hogs are frozen, and they are taken to the country stores and piled up like cord- 
wood, and gnawed by hogs, dogs, cats, and rats. They are covered with dust and dirt, 
are pitched about with not much more care than cordwood, are kept in a country ware- 
house for two or three weeks, sometimes months, and are then brought here by railway, 
and by the time they reach us, they are more like carrion than human food. If the pigs 
were killed here, every part of them could be kept bright and fresh and good. I don’t 


know what the drovers pay to the farmers, but we often pay almost as much for live hogs. 


per pound as dressed hogs fetch on the market in the winter. 


KILLING oN THE Farm IMpoLirtic. 


To Mr. Hilborn.—If a farmer keeps his hogs alive, he can time his sales and choose 
his customers. Ifa number of neighbouring farmers have not enough each to make a 
shipment, they may club together and bring their hogs to Toronto. It scems to me a 
great pity that a valuable animal should be comparatively ruined by being killed a hun- 
dred miles from where it is to be cut up and converted into bacon, 


SELLING Hocs ALIVE. 


In the northern part of the county of York, the farmers have sold their hogs alive 


for years, and I think they are much more pleased with that practice than the old process 
of killing them before taking them to market. They are bought up from them by drovers, 
and shipped. 

Witiine To Give A Goop PRICE. 


: 


If I could get a steady supply of Canadian hogs from year’s end to year’s end, even — 
two or three hundred per week, I would be quite willing to give considerably more for ~ 


them than for American hogs. 
SALT IN CURING. 


To Mr. Dymond.—We use a large quantity of salt in our business—something like 
200 or 300 tons aunually. We use Liverpool salt, which we buy in Montreal by the car 


load. 
Stovep Satt—Common LIVERPOOL SALT. 


We use two kinds—stoved salt, and the common Liverpool salt—we do not trouble 
much about the brand. We mix the fine and coarse together for salting. We prefer the 
stoved salt because it is so dry, but the coarse salt is much the cheaper, and we use 
the coarse salt as an alloy for the fine stoved. The dryer the salt is, the better it is for 
our business. The large crvstal salt is better for mess pork, but we prefer a fine salt for 
bacon packing. 


[ Mr. Davies. | 
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CANADIAN Satt—A Serious Compiaint. 


We have tried Canadian salt two or three times. Some three or four years ago it 
nearly ruined me. The bacon salted with it was injured very seriously. It became slimy, 
and the more we used the worse it became, and on ceasing to use Canadian salt and taking 

the Liverpool again, we had no more trouble. 


A Recent TRIAL 


I tried the Canadian salt again last fall. I had used it in one er two previous win- 
ters, and got along with it pretty well in the winter; but it does not suit at all in the 
summer. We used it again last spring or early summer, but we could not get any dry, 
and I found that.a sort of fungus was forming on the bacon, 


PROBABLE CAUSE OF THE TROUBLE 


I think very possibly the trouble with Canadian salt has arisen from its being wet. 
‘To the best of my knowledge we never had any that was dry enough, but I think that of 
which we had most reason to complain was purchased in the spring. Whenever I gave 
my order, I got the salt and used it immediately. We do not keep more than twenty or 
thirty tons of salt in the store at once. J have had Canadian salt both from Seaforth and 


from Goderich. When I ordered it I particularly asked on several occasions that it should 


be sent dry. 
CANADIAN SALT BELIEVED TO BE PURE. 


To Mr. Hilborn.—I am not aware of the Canadian salt containing any substance 
deleterious to the bacon. I am nota chemist. Jam not very sure whether I had any 
analysis made of the Canadian salt or not. What purports to be an analysis of the salt 
would indicate that it is very pure, and I am willing to believe that if it was thoroughly 
dried it would answer my purpose, and I am willing to try it if the salt manufacturers 
dry it; but Iam not willing to take wet salt simply because it is made by Cana- 
dians. 


STAPLETON SALT. 


To Mr. Dymond.—I don’t know anything about Ransford’s Stapleton factory-filled 
salt. We salt the meat to eliminate water in the meat, and therefore we do not want to 
add any moisture. Cate 


CANADIAN SALT CHEAPEST, 


Canadian salt can be laid down in Toronto at a very much less price than the Liver- 
pool salt. Canadian salt comes loose in the cars, but Liverpool salt comes in bags. Ca- 
nadian coarse salt, delivered in Toronto, costs 23 cents per cwt., and Liverpool common 
salt costs 26 cents per cwt. I use about one-third the quantity of Liverpool common salt 
that [ do of the fine stoved salt, which costs 42 cents per cwt., after deducting the value 
of the bags. Liverpool fine salt, therefore, costs nearly double as much as Canadian 
coarse salt, though Canadian fine is sold at 23 cents.. Canadian fine salt is not so fine as 
the Liverpool fine. | 


Fine Dry Sat INDISPENSABLE. 


It would answer for curing if it were dry, but not for packing in boxes. Fine, dry 
salt makes the meat look much handsomer and more pleasing to the eye when it is un- 
packed than coarse salt. I want a salt for my purpose much finer than that known as 
Canadian fine, and perfectly dry. For a trial of it, I would give the same price as I do 


[Mr. Davies. ] 
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for the Liverpool salt, and after that of course the price would be regulated by supply and | 


demand. I would be willing to give from $7 to $8 a ton for Canadian salt if it were > 
equal in quality to the Liverpool fine stoved salt. | 


SUFFOLK AND Essex Hoos. 


The Suffolk and Essex breed of hogs have done great injury to the pork-packers, I 
cannot say whether they are profitable to farmers in being very apt to take on fat and 
arrive at early maturity, but they are so short and thick there is very little prime meat 
in them. ‘They consist of little besides hams and shoulders, which are very thick and > 
fat. 


BERKSHIRES AND YORKSHIRES. 


The Berkshires and Yorkshires are long in the body, and the latter are very fleshy, — 
They are rather coarse, but I should think crossed with a smaller breed they would be | 
well adapted for any purpose. 


A Lone Pig Wantep. 


A long pig is more suitable for any purpose than a short one, whether for the Eng- 
lish market or for local use, for barrel pork or for bacon, because, as I remarked before, | 
in the former there is lots of prime meat between the shoulder and ham. 


WILLIAM DAVIES, 


A 


Sitting to take oral evidence, held at Seaforth, August 12th, 1880. Present—Messrs, 
McMitian (Chairman), and Dymonp. 


MR. BEATTIE’S EVIDENCE. 
Joun Beartis, Mayor of Seaforth, was called and examined. 


Lo Mr. Dymond.—I was engaged in the pork-packing business in the winters of 1878 
and 1879. I am now engaged chiefly in flax raising. I have a hundred acre farm, but I 
do not do much at farming. During the two years that I was engaged in pork-packing, I 
used Canadian salt exclusively. 


EXPERIENCE witH CANADIAN SALtT. 


I had heard that Canadian salt would not cure meat, but I don’t believe any man 
can tell the difference between meat cured with Canadian salt and that cured with Eng- 
lish salt. 

SALT must BE Dry. 


There is one thing, however, that is essential in the salt; it must be dry, all the 
water must be out of it. My paeking was done from the beginning of November to the 
spring. Once, when we got green salt, it had a slimy effect on the meat, and we were 
obliged to wash the meat and salt it over again. There was nothing wrong in the salt 
except the greenness of it. 


No Trovusie with Dry Sarr, 


After that, we got dry salt and had no trouble with it. During the two seasons that 
I was packing, I had no spoiled meat at all, and no complaints from shippers. I am very 
strongly of opinion that there is no fault to be found with Canadian salt if it is put up in 
proper shape. 


[Mr. Beattie.) 
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To Mr. McMillan.—When the salt was dry our meat turned out entirely satisfac- 
tory. The hogs we preferred were those weighing about 150 or 200 pounds dressed. If 
@ person could get a sufficient number of hogs of that weight, he would do better than 
with a heavier article. For every order for hams weighing from 14 to 16 pounds, we 
usually got ten for those weighing from 8 to 12 pounds, I think it is a mistake for our 
farmers to go into the raising of hogs of large size. 


Hogs Fork THE ENGLISH MARKET, 


It pays packers very well to get the fat meat, but you cannot sell it so well in the 
English market ; a lean ham and alean side are what are in demand there. For the lum- 
bermen, coarse, fat meat is better. I think the hogs raised in Canada are as well adapted 
for the lumbermen as western hogs. 


JOHN BEATTIE, 


[Mr Beattie. | 
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APPENDIX 1 
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| 
| RELATING TO 
| 
| 
| 


GRAZING, FEEDING, AND SHIPPING 
CATTLE AND SHEEP. 


Sitting to take oral evidence held at Toronto, June 23, 1880. Present—Mr. 
Matcoum (Chairman), Hon. 8. C. Woop, and Messrs. Gipson, Dymonp, Wismr, M.P., 
Batuantyne, M.P.P., T. Stock, WuiteLaw, McMixuan, WItson and ByRNg, 


MR. E. B. MORGAN’S EVIDENCE, 


| 
| 
E. B. Morean, of Oshawa, was called and examined. 
THE CATTLE SHIPPING TRADE. 
| To Mr. Malcolm—I am a shipper of cattle. I have been engaged in that business 
about three years. I buy cattle from farmers and on the markets to supply the British 
demand, 


None But THE DuRHAM. 


For that market I would recommend farmers to produce nothing but the Durham. 
There are some differences in the quality and value of different families of this breed. 
We prefer the fine boned heavy fleshed animal to the heavy boned animal. I think the 
market in Britain for Canadian cattle will increase as soon as the industries of Great 
Britain get agoing again. The English consumption of our cattle is now 25 or 30 per 


sent. less than it was two or three years ago. 


Suprpty or CattTLe DEFICIENT. 
| At this time of the year we cannot obtain a supply sufficient for the British market, 
and we shall not be able to do so until the winter. That is a misfortune to this country, 
und I would recommend to farmers to have a good supply of cattle all the year round. 
{tis a great mistake for the farmers to have their cattle all come at the same time, 
recause it not only gluts the English market at one period, but prevents them from 
seeping up a regular supply. 
[ Mr. Morgan. | 
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Four-YEAR-Oups Best To SHIP. 


Four-year old steers are the best to ship, but a great many good cattle are shipped 
from three years old upwards. No cattle weighing less than 1,300 pounds should be 
shipped; the best weights for the English market are from 1,300 to 1,600 pounds. We 
have sent fine animals weighing as much as 1,800 or 2,000 pounds, but they are not 
wanted by the butchers so much as those I have mentioned. 


Best Time For SHIPPING—FiRst CROSSES. 


The most profitable period for shipment is during the months of May and June, 
One cross on our native stock, provided the sire is a thoroughbred animal, will produce 


a very good grade. The higher the breed of the bull, the greater will be the impressiveness. _ 


on the calf, and consequently the better will be the beast produced. 
PastuRE-FED CATTLE OBJECTED To. 


I don’t think it is profitable to ship cattle which have been fed on grass. The grass. 
just puffs them up, and makes them look very nice when they leave here, but they can’t 
stand the journey ; they must have grain. The difference in the shrinkage between grass. 
fed and grain fed animals is 25 per cent. 


WHERE THE Best CATTLE ARE RAISED. 


Anywhere west of Belleville I find the most suitable cattle for shipment. In the 
county in which I live—the county of Ontario—I believe there are to be found the best 
cattle anywhere in the Province. There is 50 per cent. difference in the value of a common 
grade steer and that of a well bred steer; in fact, I would not ship a common bred 
animal at all, if I could help it. It is of no use to ship a poor animal to England. 


Mixep FEEDING. 


To Mr. McMillan—I think cattle might be profitably fed on grain along with 
grass. A three-year-old steer, if he is in pretty good flesh before he goes upon grass, will 
do very well upon it if he gets a gallon of corn or pea meal a day, with a little linseed 
cake. 

Common Srock NoT PROFITABLE. 


To Mr. Byrne—I have shipped native stock. [did not find it profitable to ship 


them, even under the best circumstances. JI would rather pay six cents a pound for a — 
well bred animal than four cents for a common animal of equal fatness. You require. 


style and quality combined for the English market. The texture of the beef is better, 
the fat and lean are more mixed up, and the bone is smaller in a well bred animal than 
in a common one. 

SHIPMENTS OF SHEEP—WHAT Is WANTED. 


To Mr. Whitelaw—I have shipped some sheep to the old country. The weight 
preferred there is 150 pounds live weight; that will make the carcass from 70 to 73 
pounds. About eighteen months to two years is the proper age for shipment. 


VALUE OF THE * BLrack FAcES”—WETHERS. 


In England they prefer the black-faced sheep. JI would give two cents a pound more 
for a good cargo of good black-faced sheep than for other kinds. The Southdown, Shrop- 
shire, and Oxford Downs are the best. There is a penny to twopence a pound difference 


(Mr. Morgan. | 
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between the value of wethers and ewes in England ; that is equal to a cent and a half a 
pound here, live weight. There is a difference of two cents a pound in the price paid 
here for wethers over that paid for common ewes. You can ship nothing better to 
England than a good Southdown or Shropshire or Oxford Down wether, The English 
butchers, when they kill a Down sheep, leave the skin on the legs, so as to convince their 
customers that they are selling them Down mutton. 


WEIGHT OBTAINABLE AT THREE YEARS. 


To Mr. Dymond—It is difficult to get cattle at three years old, weighing from 1,800 
to 2,000 pounds. There is no difficulty with proper management, in attaining 1,400 or 
1,500 pounds weight at three years old. 


Grain, Grass, AND SwitL Fep CatTrLe, 


T have bred cattle. Grain fed cattle are mostly shipped at the present day ; but I 
am now shipping grass fed cattle, because it is difficult to get others. There are a good 
many swill fed cattle, but they are not popular in the market. They are the best shippers 
to stand the sea voyage we have got, I think. I don’t know how to account for it, unless 
it is because they have been used to close confinement, and have the same facilities on the 
ship for feeding as they have been accustomed to. I think itis much better to tie up 
cattle while on ship-board. I have bought some common cattle for the English market 


for 4 cents a pound ; for grade steers such as I have mentioned I have given as much 


as 64 cents. 


FACILITIES FOR SHIPPING. 


I have no difficulty in the matter of freights ; there are plenty of freights offering. 

I have shipped from Montreal, Halifax, Portland and Boston. Montreal has the best 
accommodation of any port in America. We had to pay too high rates in the spring of 
this year, but now that the cattle supply is becoming exhausted, ship owners are offering 
lower rates. Not being able to get the cattle shipped fast enough at Montreal, we had 
to fall back sometimes on American ports. We had the cattle bonded through. The 
customs authorities of the United States did not offer any difficulty ; they were very glad 
to have us use their ports. 


. | 


Corron CAKE. 


Cotton cake is largely used as a cattle feed in England, but not so largely here. It 
is not so strong a feed, they say, as linseed, It is liked very well in England for dairy 
cattle. I have had no experience of it. 


THE SOUTHDOWN. 


The Southdown sheep is the finest of the Downs. When dressed it weighs as high 
as 80 or 90 pounds; about 80 pounds is the popular weight. The price of shipment is 
per animal ; a heavy one can be sent at the same rate as a light one. 


Tur Oxrorp DowNs—LEICESTERS. 


I have had no experience with the Oxford Downs, but I know they are very popular 
in England. They are larger than the Southdown, and their fat is well mixed with the 
lean. The objection to the Leicester sheep is that they run too much to fat. I have 
shipped Cotswolds, but the objection to them is that they do not come soon enough to 
maturity ; they do not mature till they are about three years old, while the Southdown 


_or Shropshire matures at a much earlier age. 


[ Mr. Morgan. | 
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SHROPSHIRE AND LEICESTER CROSs. 


A good Leicester sheep is a good sheep for the English market, but it is better to be 
crossed with the Down as the meat is mixed better in a cross of this kind. A Shropshire 
Down male and a Leicester ewe would make a splendid sheep for the English market ; 


you could not have a better, because in that sheep you would have size and quality 


combined. 
Usina THE Downs To IMPROVE THE NATIVES. 


Our farmers should import more Down sheep than they do, and breed from them, 


If they would import Oxford and Shropshire Down bucks, and cross them with the | 


common sheep of this country, they would not only greatly improve the wool both in 
weight and quality, but they would have a splendid sheep to ship to England. I would 
rather have a sheep of good quality weighing 150 pounds than one of coarse quality 
weighing 200 pounds. I would give seven cents a pound, live weight, for good black- 
faced wethers on this side now. 


ENCOURAGEMENT TO THE BLACK-FACEs, 


Lo Mr. Malcolm—In order to encourage the breeding of black-faced sheep, I think 


the Agricultural Societies should increase their prizes for them. I know the Cotswolds” 


are more popular among the Americans at present; they are only bred in Canada for the 
Americans, who buy them for their wool. 


PRIZES FoR CATTLE 


I think it would be desirable to continue giving prizes for other cattle besides the 
Durham, but I would give the Durham the preference. The Hereford, the Devon, and 
the Polled Angus are all good cattle. I have shipped only a few Polled Anguses. I like 
them very well. They command good prices in England—I don’t know but better prices 
than the Durhams ; but there is nothing liked better in England than a good Durham 
beast. 


DEvon BEEF, 


Lo Mr. Wiser.—The reason Ifadvocate the giving of prizes for Devons is because 


of the fine quality of their beef. There is about the same difference between Durham 
and Devon beef that there is between Cotswold and Southdown mutton. It is a hard 
matter to get a good Devon weighing more than 1,200 or 1,300 pounds. You would 
have to pay a great deal more freight on them, and you would not get any greater 
price for them in England. 


DurRHAMS AND DEVONS. 


If you take a thoroughbred Devon and a thoroughbred Durham and feed them the 
same until they are three years old you will find 300 pounds more beef on the Durham 
than on the Devon, and you will get that extra beef carried free to England. If you 
could get hold of good Devon steers and heifers together I think, perhaps, they would 
command a little better price. 

Lo the Chairman.—I do not think Devons ever will become so popular that we 
could get shipments of them. They will never become so popular as the Durhams, 
though they are a nice breed of catile. 

To Mr. McMillan.—If I were going on a large farm and breeding cattle, IT would 


breed the Durham. 
E. B. MORGAN. 


(Mr, Morgan. | 
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MR. JAMES BRI’ LON’S EVIDENCE 


James Britton, Toronto, was called and examined. 


| FORMER TRADE WITH THE STATES, 
, fo Mr. Dymond.—I am a large buyer of cattle tn this neighbourhood. J have been 
buying for about twenty-five years from the farmers of Ontario. The trade with Great 
Britain has engaged my attention for about five years It was on a small scale at first, 

but the last few years it has increased very rapidly. Previous to that my purchases were 
| for the home market. I also used to feed a great many cattle, and at that time we 
used to look to the American markets to get rid of our great surplus in April and May. 
I fed two thousand head one year; that was when we had the treaty with the United 
States, and our surplus went there. We made a fair profit then, but when they did away 
with the treaty a sort of despondency took hold of both farmers and icveders. We had a 
great surplus, and we saw actual loss ahead ot us, for we did not know for two or three 


_years what we were to do with our cattle. The price went down from 5 cents to 3, 33 and 


83 cents. 


mICIPROCITY TREATY—GRADE DURHAMS. 


Pe I > 


| The treaty terminated in 1866. Previous to its termination we found a dis. 
position among farmers to improve their stock, for the same class oi cattle were sought 
for in New York and Boston asin England. There were a great many inicrior cattle 
shipped to the United States, the same as to-day. Those sent there were generally a cross 
between our grades and Durham stock. They are the best for shipment as they have 
more bone than others and can stand the fatigue of being on their feet on the voyage better. 
On the cars they stand on their feet in one position, and if one lies down it is either 
destroyed or it becomes a mass of putrid flesh. 

| IMPROVED CARS NEEDED. 


| It would be a great advantage to us if we had suitable cars, such as they 
have in Nova Scotia as well as in the United States, where they are kept separate. 
‘They ought to be kept so on all lines, and there should be a law passed com- 
pelling the Companies to make provision of that kind, and then if an animal lay 
down it would be all right. Shippers are anxious to get in all the cattle they 
possibly can. We can now get eighteen mto a car, and perhaps with stalls we 
could get sixteen. As it is now, the beef, when it is slaughtered, is a mere jelly, and the 
result is loss to the dealer as well as to the farmer. In the United States they are making 
improvements in their cattle cars, which would be a great advantage to us it the Grand 
‘Trunk would adopt them. We have lost cattle by injuries received in shipping. Some- 
times twenty cattle are crowded into a car, and there is then great liability to injury. 


PRICES IN GREAT RRITAIN—FREIGHTS. 

; 

We get higher prices in Great Britain than we formerly obtained in the United States. 
Cattle weighing from 1,400 to 1,600 Ibs. are the best for the butcher to handle, though 
I would not despise a well-fed animal weighing 1,300 lbs, but of course you have to pay 
the same freight as for a larger one. The charge is by the beast and not by the ton. If | 
the rate was by the ton, and we could ship them just as we do bacon or cheese, we could 
sell well-bred cattle of 1,100 Ibs. just the same in proportion as the others. The great 
difficulty is getting the space on the ships. The railway companies charge so much per 
car, so that on the cars it is just as economical to send a 1,800 lb. beast as one of 1,600 
(bs. But on the vessel, the charge being by the head, it is different. The cost to the 


| [Mr. Britton.) 
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ship would be about the same for one of 1,300 lbs. as for one of 1,600 lbs. The price 
paid here for cattle has been from 5c. to 6¢.—that is for export cattle, well bred, well fed, 
and in good condition. 


COMMON CATTLE UNPROFITABLE. 


There is a great difference in the quality of cattle, and we do not give anything 
like the highest price for common cattle You may attend twenty fairs in the back 
country, say on the line of the Northern Railway, and among the 800 of all sizes, 
ages, and shapes which you may see, you could not select twenty-five that would 
pay their expenses to Europe ‘They are generally large enough, but are mere masses oz 
coarse, inferior, tough, and insipid meat. They cost just as much to raise as a thorough: 
bred animal—in fact they consume far more food, We buy common cattle at from two 
to three cents per pound in the fall, to make ‘‘chased”’ or peddling beef. This beef is sold 
for $9 per barrel, and the labour costs $2, leaving $7 for the beef. It1s mostly used by 
the fishermen of the Lower Provinces. I have not fattened many cattle of late years, 
but I know something of the trade by being acquainted with many farmers in differ. 
ent districts. 


FEEDING 108 “SCRUBS” AGAINST DURHAM GRADES. 


In 1873 I bought 108 common native cattle back of Peterboro’; they were three 
years old, and I thought I would try an experiment with them. I tied them in 


two rows and gave them all the hay they wanted three times a day. I also gave them | 


corn and bran mixed. I put them up in November and fed them seven months. Next 
to them I put two rows which I bought near Goderich—all grades. I bought the first lot 
for 2ic, per pound, and the others at 34c. and 33c., live weight. I also fed them seven 
months. The common cattle required more food, for they were always eating; and during 
the seven months all they gained in gross weight was 130 lbs. each. The grades gained 
270 lbs. each. They were about the same age and the same weight as the others. I 
sold the native cattle to the Americans for $4.63 per hundred pounds, live weight; and 
I got $5.374 for the grades. I never had much experience with other grades than those 
bred from Durhams and common cattle, as the butchers in England and the United 


States seem to prefer them. ‘The reason is that they have so much prime meat—plenty — 


of steaks and roasts can be got from them. The butcher reckons upon losing a little on 
the coarse meats, but he makes it up from the finer parts of the carcase, and of course he 
wants all the fine meat he can get. If we get well-bred cattle there is less waste in size; 
there is more tallow and suet. 


WELL BRED CATTLE—THE “FIFTH QUARTER.” 


Well-bred cattle will shrink about twenty-five per cent. in transportation, the 


common cattle about thirty-three per cent., but you cannot get the farmers to un- 
derstand this. There is a profit to the butcher in the amount of beef an animal 


will dress, and the amount of suet and tallow. The fifth quarter, as they call it, 
is an important consideration to the butcher—in fact, he often depends upon it for all his 


profit. That is the reason they want to encourage the live stock trade, for if he buys the 


carcase from the wholesale butcher he loses all his little perquisites. Besides, when 
they are shipped alive they can be put into a field, fed occasionally, and killed when it 
is found best to do so. My opinion is that the live stock trade will yet prove fatal to the 
trade in dead meat, because customers always like their meat fresh and nice in appeaz- 
ance. Of course, the cattle will get a little injured on shipboard, but if they are rested 
and fed they fully recover. 


THE POLLED ANGUS BREED. 


fhe butchers in England do not seem to take to the Polled Angus breed. The 
iat lies on the outsides very heavy, but when you come to cut up the joints you fird 


[ Mr. Britton. | 
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that the fat is in a mass and not mixed. The flesh is coarse and there is more 
neck than the others have. Their being without horns would be a great advantage 
in shipping. I saw some at the Government farm and they appeared to be very nice 
cattle. I have not paid very much attention to them as marketable cattle. The cattle 
on shipboard do not suffer much from goring, but they do suffer from the weather. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN SHIPPING—BRITISH DEMAND. 


Improvements are being made in the methods of shipping by the Government appoint- 
ing inspectors and passing Orders in Council on the subject. I think that in future the 
demand for live cattle in England will be unlimited. During the last five years all that 
the buyers complain of is the want of the right kind of cattle. According to the Govern- 
ment returns, England paid last year £20,000,000 to Belgium, Spain, Denmark, etc., for 
cattle. The supply which we are sending is a mere trifle. The cost of sending cattle 
from here is considerably more than from Denmark and those places, but we can raise 


' them for less money. 


| 


QUALITY AND SUPPLY OF CANADIAN CATTLE. 


Our cattle are better than the cattle from those countries, and stand next to 
the best English, Scotch, and Irish, The supply of grade stock for shipment 
is good for two or three months in the year, but during the remaining months of 
the year we have great trouble in getting the proper class of cattle. We are afraid to 


make contracts ahead. Cattle that we slip early in the year are generally bought a 


month or two ahead. Sometimes they are bought and shipped at once. They are 


- mostly kept in the farmers’ stables during the winter. As a rule we ship the whole year. 


Those of which we find a good supply are mostly bought in February, March, and April. 


After that we depend chiefly on pasture-fed cattle. They are of the same breed as the 


others, but they are not fed up sufficiently, the grass does not make them fat enough. 


FEEDING GRAIN TO PASTURE FED CATTLE—SWILL FE] ‘DING, 


They lose flesh easily on shipboard. It would be a great advantage if our farmers were 
to give them grain as they do in other places. If farmers would look to their cattle as 
a market for their grain—feed their cattle with ground peas, oats, and corn—it would 
pay them better than selling their grain. The cattle would walk away with 300 or 400 
more pounds of meat on them, and the farmer would get his money at home. I should 
think that grass-fed cattle would shrink eight or ten per cent. more on a voyage than 
grain-fed cattle. Of course the poorer they are fed the more they will shrink, and 
some cattle naturally shrink more than others. Swill-fed cattle do not command the 
same price as those which are fed on grain. Cattle of that kind are mostly shipped in 
the months of May and June. The objection to swill-fed cattle is that they are softer in 
the meat, their fat is more oily. They sell here for a very good price, and in England 
they bring about tho same price as corn-fed cattle. 


SHIPMENTS OF SHEEP. 


We used to send sheep to the United States, but we cannot now, on account of the 
high tariff. For shipment to Europe I prefer the Southdowns or black-faced sheep: 
their meat is sweet and beautiful. The best lambs we get are of that variety. The 
wool clip is very light and they are not much bred. The sheep which seem to take best 
in this country are the Cotswolds and the Leicesters. 


GRAIN FEEDING PROFITABLE, 


To the Chairman.—I think it would pay the farmer to feed his grain to his cattle. 
Supposing barley was 50c. a bushel, it would pay the farmer to feed it to cattle which 


[Mr. Brition.] 
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would bring 5c. per pound live weight; so it would at 60c., especially if he mixed oats or | 


peas with the barley. A mixture of various kinds of grain is the best. I have bought 
cattle fed on siftings, such as chess and light wheat, and they turned out well. There 
are only a few men who have tried feeding their cattle grain in this country, but the 


Americans have done it. I could name some men in North Pickering who have tried it, 


and they say they can make more with the same amount of grain in summer than in | 


winter. I advise feeding with soft grain when the cattle are on the pasture in summer, 
I think that would increase the quality of the supply. I would not feed them so heavy 
in the previous winter; but would give them roots and hay, so as to have them in readi- 


ness for summer feeding. I think it would pay the farmers best to get their cattle off — 
at three years of age. They don’t cost so much and they are matured at that ageif — 


given proper care and nourishment, 


BEST CATTLE BUYING DISTRICTS, 


To Mr. Dymond.—I think the County of Wellington is the best place in which to 
buy good cattle. I have purchased cattle pretty much in the West—that is, west 
of Whitby. The neighbourhood of London and St. Thomas produces good cattle; north 
of that there are thousands of cattle, but they are nearly all common, and the farmers 


are losing large amounts by not breeding better cattle. During the last two years—even 


in these backward counties—there has been a steady improvement in the cattle, owing 


to the growth of the English trade. When the farmers notice the larger prices which - 


good cattle bring they are willing to pay for the service of a good bull. The man who 
purchases a thoroughbred bull pays for him the first year in the improvement of his 
own stock, to say nothing of the service to his neighbours. 


SHEEP FOR THE BRITISH MARKET 


The sheep I am sending to England are mostly Leicesters and Cotswolds. 
Southdown sheep are only raised to a limited extent. That is because others are 
in demand and they gain more meat. We send wethers and ewes—all kinds—to 
England, but the farmers make a mistake in not making wethers of their rams 
before they are too old. There is two cents difference in the price of a young 
ram and a wether of the same age. When they are five months old they begin 


to run around after the ewes and their flesh becomes coarser and tougher. The 


difference in taste can be noticed in the month of September. The sooner they are 
castrated the better: it should be done while they are young. For ordinary sheep I am 
now paying 38ic. to 5c. ; wethers bring 44c. to 5c. Lots are usually bought of different 
kinds together—say one ram in ten. The sheep are about two years old when they are 
shipped to Europe. When [I say that wethers bring two cents per pound more than 
rams I mean that I would pay that much higher rate for 100 wethers than for 100 rams. 


DOWN WETHERS WANTED, 


If wethers were sent over together as wethers, in one flock, they would probably bring 
7c. per pound—that is, for black-faced sheep. I would advise the farmers to raise Oxfords, 
Shropshires, and Southdowns for the English market. I don’t think the Southdowns 
are too small if they are well fattened. They should average, at two years old, 140 lbs., 
live weight, which would dress about 70 lbs. mutton. Sheep dressing from 70 to 76 Ibs. 
are the best class for the English market. I was twenty-five years in the meat business, 
and supplied some of the best customers, but, with the exception of a few—mostly 
English people, who are epicurean in their tastes, and who will pay two cents a pound 
more to get good mutton—the great majority of people here want quantity and cheap- 
ness: they don’t care much for quality. In shipping to Europe the sheep all go together, 


large and small. In England the wool brings about the same price as here: the quality 


of the meat is the first consideration. A first-class butcher in England would not sell 
anything else but mutton from black-faced sheep to his customers. 


(Mr. Britton.) 
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THE OXFORD CROSS GOOD, 


' makes first-class mutton, and the fleece would be very good—the wool is soft and fine. 
They weigh about 20 lbs. to the quarter, but they are full of lean meat. That weight 
would not be objectionable in the English market. If there is plenty of lean meat they 
do not object to an animal dressing 100 lbs. There is not much difference in the meat 
of the Leicesters and Cotswolds. Such a cross as I have mentioned would stand our 
: climate, and they gain flesh rapidly. The cross would bea black-faced sheep. There is 
| x goubs that a male thoroughbred conveys its characteristics better than a thoroughbred 
emale. 


| I would prefer as a cross Oxford rams with Cotswolds or Leicesters. That cross 
! 
! 
j 


| To the Chairman.—Black-faced rams are in the hands of a few men, and it would be 
_@ good thing if the County Societies would buy for themselves. They should purchase 
some of the best bulls, rams, and stallions, and keep them for the improvement of stock. 
After a few years they would have stock that would command the best price in the market. 
| To Mr. Dymond.——If the Leicesters and Cotswolds were not crossed with the Oxford 
_it would be a certain improvement to cross the native sheep with the Southdowns. The 
_ native sheep are a mixed breed and make very poor mutton. 


| JAMES BRITTON. 


| 


MR. A. J. THOMPSON’S EVIDENCE 
A. J. Tuompson, Toronto, was called and examined. 
To Mr. Dymond.—I have been connected with the cattle trade to England for the 


last five years. Previous to that I had been engaged all my life as a cattle buyer, butcher 
and dealer. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
FIRST CARGO TO ENGLAND. 

! ot hoe 

| I went to England with my first cargo five years ago, and I have maintained 
| the trade ever since. I have found that it has increased, and is still increasing. The de- 
‘mand is not unlimited as the market can be overstocked. I don’t think to-day that we 
| : i x 

could ship to England the class of cattle we can purchase in Canada and make our own 
‘market. 

HIGH GRADES MOST PROFITABLE, 


As a rule, I would recommend for shipment to England cattle which are as 
near thoroughbred as possible. A cross between a thoroughbred Shorthorn and a well- 
selected native cow would be a very good one. I agree with Mr. Britton as to the neces- 
sity of using Shorthorns. I have shipped all breeds, but I find that an animal which 
‘combines flesh with fat is the best for the English market. You may take a middling 
grade steer which is rather rough, and though he may have six inches of fat on his ribs, 
he will not sell so well as a nice, fat, well-proportioned thoroughbred. We have a great 
‘many grade cattle of good shape, and sufficient breeding, which would command the 
highest price in England if they were only kept to a proper age. Farmers turn off their 
-steers at two and a half or three years old, and though their flesh is nice and tender, they 
_are too young to stand the voyage ; you would not know them when they reached Liver- 


| pool, 
| 


FOUR YEARS OLD WANTED. 


For shipment to England we should have steers not less than four years old, as you 
can land them in as good condition as when they are shipped. Probably a three-year old 
[Mr. Thompson. } 
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would pay the farmer best. Five and a half cents a pound if they were kept over would — 


be better than five cents if sold at once. A four-year old stock steer—I do not mean a 
fat one—would be worth say in the fall $35 or $40, and he will come out in the spring 
worth $85 at the very least. A common steer of pretty nearly the same size and appear- 
ance, but of inferior grade, can be got for $25 ; he will take just as much food, and you 
cannot reckon upon his being worth more than $50 in the spring If I found a farmer 
with a grade steer three years old, weighing 1,400, and another grade steer four years old 


weighing 1,600, I would likely pay him 5e. a pound for the two; but the four-year old — 


would be worth $10 more to me than the other; but if he had a lot of four-year olds 
they would be worth half a cent a pound more. 


MIXED LOTS OBJECTIONABLE. 


The great trouble with Canadian stock is this: In one lot we may have perhaps 
150 steers, averaging 1,300 to 1,500, the remainder are bulls, cows, heifers and oxen ; 
but if we had all the lot steers of about one age, a good judge could go among them, 
and not find any difference in their value to the extent of $10. In the United States 


you can buy an unlimited number of steers, but here we cannot get enough. 


PRESENT ADVANTAGE OF CANADIAN CATTLE. 


There has been a little advantage in favour of Canadian shippers since the 


embargo was put on, because the American cattle had to be killed within four-— 


teen days of landing. In summer in England they have no way of sending the meat 
through the country in refrigerator cars; so that if it was killed to-day it would 
have to be sold to-morrow or next day. In that case our Canadian cattle of inferior qual- 
ity, going in free, and having the privilege of going inland, and selling in small or large 
quantities, have commanded from $8 to $10. a head more than American cattle—in other 
words about one cent per pound more. Our best cattle are altogether inferior to theirs. 
Tn cold weather their cattle will sell at from one to two cents a pound more than ours. 
This difficulty can never be overcome until we have a better grade of cattle, and until 
farmers make up their minds to keep their cattle to a proper age, and not be so anxious 
for an immediate return. I think it would pay the farmer to keep his cattle until they 
were four years old, as he would then get from 54 to 6c. per |b., that is if he had them 
ready for the opening of navigation on the St. Lawrence. Last year feed was scarce in 
England and stock cattle were sold off—hence there has been a great demand from this 
side of the water. 


STATE OF THE MARKET, 


The market is choked at the present time. There were Canadian cattle re 


moved from Glasgow not long ago, to England, because they could not be sold. 
They were good cattle and were sold in England at a loss. Another thing greatly 
against us is, that we have not sufficient tonnage. Even if our farmers were to go 
into feeding cattle, we have not enough ships to carry it at the time it should go. We 
have shipped some from Boston, but we are stopped by the embargo, and we cannot com- 
nete with the Americans. 


SUPERIORITY OF AMERICAN CATTLE. J 


Last year I went up to Goderich and bought 100 head around Goderich and 
Seaforth, picking them out of 250 or 300 cattle. It was about the last of Septem- 
ber. We were shipping a lot of cattle from Montreal, and another lot from Bos- 
ton. My firm said that the cattle I had bought in Huron county were as good as any 
American cattle. I told them to try an experiment. I took eighty of the best and 
shipped them at Boston; they cost me 43 cents. I bought a lot at Boston at 6 cents per 
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Ib. The latter lot paid me, but I lost by the others, owing to their inferior quality when 
they came to be slaughtered. If they had passed into the hands of the buyer, without 
being slaughtered, it would have been the same. My advice to farmers is, to go on in- 
creasing the amount of well-bred stock. 


THE RIGHT SORT AT THE RIGHT TIME, 


If we had the right kind, at the right season of the year, we could get rid of them. 
A four-year-old grade steer from a Shorthorn bull, weighing about 1,400 or 1,500 
Ibs., ‘ought to average 54 to 6 cents a pound at Toronto. Farmers could get that 
for them at home. When you are;buying a few thousands you cannot get four- 
year-olds weighing 1,500 lbs., though a good four-year-old should weigh much more. ° 
About 1,500 lbs. is the best paying size, and we can afford to pay more for them, because 
we get more. The cultivation of fat as compared with flesh is going out of fashion. 


SOURCES OF SUPPLY. 


The county of Wellington is where we get the best grades, though we get just 
as many cattle in other places. We get a great many around Goderich, They ‘are 
grades, but not so good as from Wellington county; the cross has not, as a rule, been 
from pure blood. I have bought a great many very good cattle in Simco.. There is a 
steady improvement going on in respect to the breeding of good cattle. We find this year 
that the farmers have fattened three good cattle to one last year. Last year we shipped 
fat cattle to England. It does not pay to send them to England. A steer going out in 
the spring is fed on the ordinary run of grass, say, to the first of September, and after 
he is put up he gets fat, but he does not get on the flesh ; whereas, if he was fed on grain, 
he would turn out well. | 


AMERICAN GRASS FED-CATTLE. 


We cannot compete with American grass-fed cattle in London or in Liverpool, 
and other places where there are slaughter-houses. They do not buy the live cattle 
at all, but go right to these places and buy American beef. If the day is warm they 
can buy it at a low price, but if it is cold they have to pay more for it. This trade 
has been a great. Injury to the Canadian live stock trade. I would just as soon ship 
Canadian fat cattle into the lairs, and have them killed, as to take them into the open 
market. If we were to take cattle that had been running on the prairies, and feeding on 
corn all their lives, and put them on pasture, it would be a great drawback to them ; 
besides, you would have to pay so much for them that it would not pay to bring them 
here. : 


CANADIAN CATTLE SHIPPED TO BUFFALO. 


High prices are paid to the Americans for them, as there is a good demand for 
their cattle. This spring some 5,000 or 6,000 of cattle were taken from the west of the 
province to the Buffalo market. Asa rule they come mostly from the northern part of 
the country, and are a very inferior class of cattle, but they are taken down to the Gene- 
see Flats, and, after remaining there for a time, they are turned out good cattle. Higher 
prices are paid for them than for Michigan and Indiana cattle, as it is said that they grow 
better. In that instance Canada is acting as a cattle-raising country for an adjoining 
cattle-feeding country. 


SHIPMENTS OF SHEEP. 


I don’t think that sheep can be shipped to England at a profit. Last year 
they paid in the fore part of the year, but in the latter part of the year they were 
a loss. The cause of the reaction. was the supply on the American side, whence 
they are shipping them by the thousand. Last year I shipped nearly 30,000 American 
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sheep, and I had thousands of them which were wethers averaging about 70 lbs. mutton, 
which are the best paying carcases. You can get together a large lot of the kind 
that suits the English market. The Southdowns are the most acceptable there, 
though, I think, the Shropshire and Oxford breeds might well be raised here for 
shipment to England. The best sheep we have in Canada are the Southdowns, and a 
cross between them and the Cotswolds, or Leicesters,—they bring the best prices. 


MORE WETHERS WANTED. 


The trouble here is, that like our cattle, you cannot make up a large lot without 
having all sorts. Wethers are worth about one cent per pound more than we pay for 
‘sheep now. As the markets are to-day we could not pay 4 cents per lb. even for wethers. 
I think 6 cents would be about the highest we could pay unless they were shipped in 
wool in the spring, and we could get a select lot of wethers, when we might pay 7 cents. 
I bought 700 for shipment in the beginning of March, in Buffalo, all wethers, weighing 
140 and odd pounds, for which I paid 74 cents, but mutton was said to be very dear in 
England. I believe they were a loss to the extent of $1.50 a head, but I believe if I had - 
taken the wool off it would have paid better, as wool was higher in Canada than in Eng- 
land. Asa general thing, taking one sheep with another, the wool is worth about the 
same. If we were to cross the Southdowns with the Cotswolds or Leicesters we would 
have @ hardy sheep, quite large enough. 


SHIPPING ARRANGEMENTS. 


Space on shipboard is generally taken at so many shillings a foot ; and of course if 
you take small sheep, you can get so many morein, I can get space in that way at Boston, 
but in our Canadian ships we have generally to pay so much a head. 


THE AMERICANS TO CONTROL THE MARKETS. 


My opinion is, that before we can get rightly into the cattle trade, the Ameri- 
cans will have vessels enough built to supply the markets without us. They will 
supply the whole English market before ten years. We cannot compete with them 
in raising cattle either as ,to quality or cheapness. For two months back they have 
been selling their cattle delivered at Boston at from one-half to one cent less than we are 
paying the farmers, without taking off the shrinkage, or the expense of getting them to 
the seaboard. They get them ready there at a certain time of the year, the first of May, 
or the first of June—and there is always a market at that time. American cattle and — 
American ships will always be plentiful. They have the territory in which to raise the 
cattle which we have not, and they can supply the whole British trade. 


AMERICAN CATTLE DISEASE A FICTION. 


There are no more American cattle diseased than Canadian. Lhave shipped thousands. 
of them, and I have lost less on 5,000 American cattle than on 1,000 Canadian, because the 
former are somuchhardier. They are also finer cattle. Thereason they are hardier is because 
they have so much out-door exercise. Our cattle are put into the stall in the fall, and they are 
kept there all winter, so that their feet and bones get soft, and they are very easily crip- 
pled. Out of 700 or 800 cattle I have had 50 which I could not put on the ship at all. . 
They are driven perhaps four or five miles to the station, a lot of them crowded into the 
car and shipped to Toronto. Then the next day they are sent to Montreal, and when they 
arrive there they are tired out. Farmers should always turn out their cattle to water 
even in the winter, as they should have a certain amount of exercise Even with that 
exercise they would not be equal to American cattle, as the latter have muscles like horses, 
from being out of doors all the year. They are fed on corn. Corn makes good meat, 
though I think that peas, barley, and oats make a finer-grained meat. For out-of-door 
feeding corn is probably the best. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN FEEDING. 


_ I fed 100 cattle myself in the county of York this year. I bought everything 
for them, and paid a man $100 a month to take care of them. I bought the cattle 
at about an average of 34 cents. Some were steers and some were bulls. I think . 
a farmer can make good cattle at 44 cents. I gave them a ton of bran, a ton of 
pea meal, and a ton of oats. The cattle cost me $70 apiece going out. I should 
think they would weigh about 1,650, or 1,700 Ibs. apiece when I shipped them. They 
were worth 47 or 5 cents a pound. I sent them away on the fourth of June. They were 
four and five-year-old cattle, and about 50 or more of them were bulls. Real good bulls 
brought this year as good a price as other cattle. We bought a lot of our feed in the be- 
ginning of the season, and got it cheaper. I paid $20 a ton for the pea meal ; about $19 
for the oats, and about $12 for the bran. We also fed a good many shorts. We used 
the manure on the farm and it would be worth $2 per animal. N avigation does not open 
until about the 15th of May, and we have only a portion of Mey and about the half of June 


when we can ship successfully. ° 


IRISH CATTLE. 


Irish cattle this year have been very scarce. Last Monday there were 200 of 


them on the Liverpool market. Five years ago in July, I remember there was 


one Monday when there were 2,700 and odd Irish heifers on the Liverpool market, 


and one could not draw a picture of cattle which would be prettier. They were 


selling at £33 and £34 apiece, and we had cattle which looked like mountains beside 
then, selling for £26. That was in the beginning of the trade, and there was a great pre- 


_ Judice against American or Canadian beef, and that prejudice exists to some extent 
yet, among some butchers. To-day, I suppose, English or Irish cattle would sell for 9d. 


@ pound, and ours for 6d. or 63d. There is not necessarily any difference between the 
American or Canadian cattle and the British. I do not think that Canadians can com- 
pete with Americans in raising cattle of the same quality,—that is, upon an extensive 


scale. 
DISADVANTAGES OF THE CANADIAN FARMER. 


Q. Is there any reason why we should not compete with the Americans if we deter- 
mined to doso? A. Yes; they have the grazing land, and they can raise cattle and deliver 
them at Boston and New York, and make money out of them cheaper than we can. The 
animals that come from Kansas City are far superior to Canadian grain-fed cattle—there is 


_ ho comparison between them... People have the idea that there is no breeding among the 


cattle in the Western States, but it is a great mistake, for these cattle are all pretty well 


bred. The Texas and Cherokee native cattle have all been done away with, and every 
_ year they are taking into the country the best blood they can get. They keep their 
_¢attle until they are three or four or five years old; they are quite wild at first, but they 


are perhaps driven 400 or 500 miles to the railway, and by the time they arrive in Boston 
or New York they are tame and in good condition. Six weeks or two months ago I had 


_ 2 lot of cattle in Boston, and I wanted eighty or ninety to make up a shipment. TI could 


get nothing but Colorado cattle, and I found that they sold well. I bought them for 
about one cent. per pound less than the native. The market sometimes gets glutted at 
the American outports. ! ) 


SECURING SHIPPING SPACE. 


The ships cannot always take the cattle from Montreal. The largest ship in 


the Montreal trade is the Manitoba, which, I think, carries 600; the Brooklyn 
carries 500; and the Winnipeg, 500. The rates are lower from the American ports, 
The ships here get about all the profit. The owners watch the state of the market, 


and charge accordingly. The only way in which we can do anything is to take the 
[Mr. Thompson. } 
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space ahead, and even then it isa risky speculation. I know of men who have taken 
space largely, in advance, but I believe it will ruin them. To-day I would not give six 
shillings per head for space from Montreal, and they have contracted a-head at ten and 
twelve shillings. It costs about $4.50 a head to take sheep from here to England, and 
about $40 for cattle. What we need is further competition in tonnage. The animals we 
require should be sired by a thoroughbred Shorthorn ; they should be four years old, grain 
fed, and ready for shipment early in the year. I don’t think the embargo was laid on 
except for a sort of protection. 
THE EMBARGO. 


I don’t think there was a real case of Pleuro-pneumonia at all, but a disease 
brought on by hardship and exposure. The cattle which were said to have had 
the disease were three weeks on the road, from where they were raised to the port 
of shipment, and were snow-blocked several times. If American cattle were al- 
lowed to go free into market to-morrow, the same as Canadian, we could not stir our 
cattle ; but, of course, we could ship from American ports. We would then have the 
difficulty of competing with American cattle in quality and price. We can buy cattle 
to-day cheaper by $10 a head in Boston than we can here, and freights are also lower. 
For the last few years the trade to England hag been of great benefit to Canadian 
farmers, and it will be kept alive by getting a better breed of cattle. 


A. J. THOMPSON. 


‘Sittings to take oral evidence held at London, Ont., July 21, 1880. Present—Messrs.. 
Ricuarp Gipson (Chairman), W. Saunprrs and A. H. Dymonp. 


MR. C. S. SIMMONS’ EVIDENCE. 
C. S. Simmons, Reeve of the Township of Lobo, was called and examined. 


CATTLE GRAZING. 


 %o the Chairman.—l am a farmer in the township of Lobo, and have 150 acres of - 


land in that township. J have another farm in Delaware, comprising 360 or 370 acres. 
The land is mostly arable. That in Lobo is first class for crops or pasture, while that in’ 
Delaware is better adapted for grazing, and is used mostly for that purpose. The class of 
stock we gcaze is grade steers. We have generally made it a rule to bring up a large’ 
number of them in the fall, wintering them ourselves. We only winter-feed cattle in a 


coarse way to prepare them for grazing. The stock in our neighbourhood has been a good: — 
_deal improved for the last twenty years by the introduction of thoroughbred males, chiefly’ 


Durhams. ‘There was and there are now a few Galloways kept, but they are going out of 
view entirely. There have also been a few Devons kept in the township and county. I 
don’t think that the Galloways improve our cattle, or that they are profitable for the agri- 
culturist to keep in our county. ‘The Devons are nice cattle, but they don’t come up tor 
what we want as graziers and stock raisers. During the last few years there has been an. 
increase in the number of pure bred bulls kept by farmers, and they are paying greater’ 
attention than before to the breeding of their cows. The reason for this is that they find’ 
that they can hardly sell their common stock such as they had twenty-five years ago. 


COMMON CATTLE WORTHLESS. 


These common cattle don’t grow to the same size with the same amount of feed, and the» 
Durham grade will be worth $20 to $25 more at three years old than they will... I have 
been engaged in my present business for about twenty years, and have handled a large. 


(Mr. Simmons. ] 
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‘number of cattle every year, so that I speak from practical experience as a grazier and 
‘shipper. For the first ten years that I was in the business I never got alot of cattle—say 
-100—that would weigh 1,200 pounds each, but now there is no trouble in getting a lot 
that will weigh from 1,300 to 1,350. I attribute the change to the improvement in the 
breed of the cattle. 


PAYING PRICES, 


. Farmers used to feed them just as well fifteen or twenty years ago as now, but they 
could not obtain the same results. I am not speaking now of stall-fed cattle, but of 
cattle kept in the yards and grazed through the summer. Cattle weighing 950 or 1,000 


_ pounds in the spring, and going out in September, will weigh 1,350 pounds. The pro- 


ducer of steers of 1,100 pounds, grass-fed, would require 4 cents per pound to make them 
pay. Cattle of the same weight, grain-fed, should get 5 cents in order to make a profit. 
For steers weighing 1,300 pounds he would get 47 cents for grass-fed, and 5} grain-fed. 
For those weighing 1,500 pounds, 44, grass fed, and 5% grain fed. The cost of raising a 
1,500 pound steer is very little more than that of raising one of 1,100 pounds; and the 
reason I put it in this shape is that there is so much demand for the heavier weight, 
and it is ea8y to realize 44 cents for grass-fed steers that weigh that much in the 
fall of the year. 
. IMPROVED DAIRYING QUALITIES. 


The dairying quality of the cows has increased in the same proportion as the meat 
producing qualities of the steershave. For dairying purposes I would recommend grade 


_ Durhams. That class is the most profitable for the farmer every way. Of course it 


requires great care in breeding in order to produce the particular object you have in 
view. For instance, some cattle with good pedigrees are not good milkers, and you 
will find in all strains some objectionable animals in milking qualities, etc., but these 
things all depend on care in selection. 


CAREFUL SELECTION NECESSARY. 


I find that if you get an animal that breeds stock that are good milkers he generally 
produces good grazers, and good feeders, For a good feeding steer, you require to get 
about the same shape of head that you do for a good milking cow. The high-bred cattle 
are all more profitable to the producer than common cattle. In the first place, at three 
years old, they will gain 200 pounds more than the common cattle on the same feed, and 
gain it more symmetrically, and have more flesh and less bone than the others, and are 


worth $5 to $10 more if of the same weight. On the average, Durham grade cattle are 


worth $10 to $20 more per head at three years old than common cattle, if raised on the 
same food. } 


THE MOST PROFITABLE FOR EXPORT, 


Steers should be fit to ship to the old country generally at three years of age. Well 
fed heifers or steers, two years old, of 1,300 pounds, are the most profitable to the producer 
and shipper, but only a few are to be found of that description. Four-year-old cattle stand 
the journey best, but they are not so profitable to the producer. None but thoroughbred 
males should be used for breeding any stock, and great care should be taken that the cross 
is made for the purpose of strengthening weak points in the stock which it is sought to 


improve. The mere name of using thoroughbred animals is not all that is required, as they 


vary very largely. Forsmall farmers the use of first-class males will pay the best. Itis rather 
expensive to change at once from common cattle to thoroughbreds, and I would recommend 
small farmers to do it gradually. 

STOCK RAISING A NECESSITY. 


I consider stock-raising a decided necessity in maintaining the fertility of the soil 
{ Afr. Simmons. } 
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My experience has been this:—That, in the localities where the people are paying the 
greatest attention to the stock, the farmers are the most thrifty and progressive, and you 
see in those localities the indications of the greatest wealth, and better crops of every des- 
cription. The keeping of stock keeps the land alive, both by winter-feeding and grazing. 


THE MORE CROSSES THE BETTER. 


We have exported some very good animals of one or two crosses, but the more crosses. 
you can get the better they are. They feed faster, have greater breadth, and have a great 
deal more flesh and less bone than those of less breeding. Still, one cross is sufficient 
to make a decided improvement. 


MEAL WITH GRASS. 


I believe it would pay fifty or one hundred per cent. of the money invested to. 
feed meal, six pounds per day, to cattle on the grass, more especially since the markets. 
have changed and we are preparing our stock for the English trade. The cattle would: 
be ready to go to market earlier in the season, when it costs a great deal less to 
ship, anc. the insurance would be much less on account of the more favourable weather. 
In raising cattle they should be got off the grass as soon as possible. I delivered forty 
this week. They were just wintered through pretty well with a little meal, and they 


are fairly good cattle now, and they will command a price of five cents. A number ~ 


have been sold the last few days at five cents. Cattle that have been fed through 
the winter a little extra, and a portion of them given meal this summer on the 
grass, will run over five cents; and if those cattle had not been fed grain, it is 
not likely they would have commanded more than four and a half cents in the fall. 
If these cattle were kept through, as cattle ordinarily are, they would not weigh more 
than they do now, which is an average of 1,325 pounds, and they would not be worth 
more than four and a quarter cents. 


CORN INSTEAD OF PEAS. 


The best grain to feed, of our own raising, is peas, as I believe they have more 
fattening quality in them than anything else we can feed to our stock. Now that we cannot 
raise peas we have to feed corn. Barley is very good, but not so good as corn. I used — 
to feed a good deal of peas, but since the pea crop has failed I have fed corn. I always 
had an idea, from the return I got, that peas would pay as well at sixty cents per bushel 
as corn would at forty-five cents. 


BREEDING—ABORTION—-FATTENING QUALITIES. 


There has been very little difficulty in getting cows to breed with us. Abortion is very — 
rare. I have made comparative tests of different breeds for fattening purposes. A number 
of years ago I fed stock in a distillery five or six yearsin succession. I had a large number 
of cattle of different breeds, among them some pure-bred Galloway bulls, and grade Galloway 
steers. I found them to be the very worst cattle I had. They did not thrive well at all. 
They were very cross-tempered, and the more Galloway blood they had in them the worse they. 
were. However, they will do better in the barn or farm-yard than in the stalls of a 
distillery. I have grazed them, but I found that they did not put on flesh as the Durham 
cattle did, though they produce a very good cross when the cow is a good Durham grade, 
but I think the Durhams gain most and are the best cattle. I also tried the Devons in 
the distillery, but they are something like the Galloways—cross-tempered. I found that 
by crossing a Devon bull with a Durham cow an excellent steer for grass-feeding was 
produced. They will not grow to the same weight as the Durham grades, but they are 
plump and sell well. I never made a test to see what they would gain in weight in com- 
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arison with other breeds. J have fed some pure-bred Devons at my own place, aud 4 
find that they are excellent feeders. 


IMPROVEMENT OF STOCK. 


To Mr. Dymond.—I have been about twenty years in the cattle trade. When I be- 
gan there were some Durham grades, but not very many. At that time I always bought 
the best I could find, A portion of what I bought were grade Durhams, though there 
were some Galloways. I laid myself out to improve my stock by crossing, and anything 
T have bred I have always bred toa thoroughbred bull. J never tried thoroughbred Gallo- 
ways on my farm. I have bought steers of that grade in May or June and kept them till 
the fall, and I have always found that they did not improve so well as the Durham grades. 


THE GALLOWAYS. 


These were from Galloway buils crossed with fair Durham grades. Those in the distil- 
lery were very disagreeable to manage, but I believe it was caused by their temper, and I have 
found that if you cannot get animals quite reconciled to their position, they will not feed 
well, I donot think their flesh was preferred to that of other breeds. At any time } 
have had them to market the butchers were always shy of them. If their meat is better 
than that of others the butchers have not found it out. Black cattle of certain varieties 
are rather popular with the butchers in England, but from what I can learn, the Gallo- 


ways are not a class of cattle that command high prices there. I gave the Galloways 
- just the same feed as the Durham grades, but they did not improve so fast. I am now 


speaking of my feeding in the distillery and grazing. I would not like to give an opinion 


adverse to that of Mr. McCrae as to the utility of the Galloway as an economical feeder 


on poor farms in early settlements, We used to have a number of pure-bred Galloways 
in our district, but they are all disappearing, their disappearance being the result of our 
experience of their unprofitableness. 


DEVONS—-HEREFORDS. 


The Devons are a better breed of cattle, but I cannot say how they are as to 
milking compared with the Galloways. I do not think the Devons are profitable in 
our section of the country, and for draught purposes they would require to be crossed 
with a Durham grade cow to increase their size and improve their temper. We 
never had any Herefords in our locality, though I have bought them in the neigh- 
bourhood of Guelph (that is, grade Herefords), and also in the county of Lambton. 
They are nice cattle, but I do not think they are equal to the Shorthorns for economica! 
purposes. I cannot tell how those were fed which I bought of farmers, out they 
sold well. I do not think they would attain to the same size at three years old as 
the Durham would, and so far as I know, there is no quality in them superior to the 
Shorthorns. — 

GRAZING AND SHIPPING. 


3 My business consists in purchasing cattle for grazing and shipping purposes, though 
when I was in the distillery I was engaged in winter feeding. The animals are 
generally three years old when I buy them. Many graziers buy them in the fall and 
winter-feed them roughly, some keeping them indoors and some out, The best of my cat- 
tle this year were raised out of doors, that is, having the run of the shed at will. Last 
winter we fed cattle on hay and corn stalks In the spring we pastured them They 
were then three years old. I really buy my cattle at two and a half years old, and they 
are three in the spring. Most of our cattle are sent directly from the pastures to England 
I think it is more profitable to the producer to sell pasture-fed cattle for the English mar- 
ket, than stall-fed cattle, but it is a difficult. matter for the shipper. I am both a producer 


and a shipper. «| : 
[Mr. Simmons. , 
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COMPETITION WIT™Y GRASS-FED CATTLE. 


Although you get cattle just as good in August or September in point of quality, 
and of the same weight, yet, when you have to contend with the grass-fed cattle of 
England in the market, the chances are, unless it is an exceptional market, that they 
will bring £4 or £5 less. ‘The reason that I go into feeding in the form of pasture is 
owing to the large facilities which I have got for that class of feeding. Our soil is well 
adapted to pasturing, and besides, our people are a little inclined to be lazy and do not 
care to work much in the winter. Grazing has been going on for a number of years, and 
has been increasing ever since I came into the township. It is now a pretty extensive busi- 
ness, as some farmers keep 200 or 250 steers in the summer.. Last year I bought some 
1,200 or 1,400, and they averaged me $58 per head. The whole lot would average a 
weight of over 1,300 lbs. 


HIGH GRADES FOR GRAZING. 


For grazing cattle, I would recommend as near thoroughbreds as possible. I think 
it is quite possible to get good thoroughbred cattle into good marketable condition for 
England in two years with good care. I have frequently bought them weighing 1,200 
+9 1,400 lbs. at two and a half years old. I have always found that good two-year- 
olds are generally fleshy and sell well, and if they are well cared for they will stand 
the voyage well. Pasture-fed cattle do not stand the voyage as well as those which 
are stall-fed. I would prefer grass-fed cattle to those fed on steamed food, or mostly on 
turnips, and never let out of doors. I object very much to steam feeding for shipping pur- 
poses. Near Guelph they have been using thoroughbred bulls longer than we have done, 
and most of the cattle shipped from there have been fed in stables through the winter, 


THOROUGHBRED BULLS, 


The price we give for a good thoroughbred Durham bull fit for service, is about $100, 
though you can go up as high as $200 or $300. One costing $100 or $150 might be just as 
good for raising stock for the beef market asif it were a higher-priced and more fancy animal. 
There is not much difficulty in obtaining thoroughbred bulls. Farmers commence to use 
them at eighteen months old, and if they were taken care of as they should be they would 
do until they were eight or ten years old ; but they are generally broken down at about 
three or four years of age on account of the high feeding which they get, farmers having 
the idea of keeping them for show as well as for service. | 


GRAZING PROFITABLE, 


To the Chairman.—Grazing has very largely increased of late years, and I find that 
graziers do just as well as those that have paid attention strictly to grain-raising. Icould — 
not recommend the farmers in our township or county to change their system and go into 
stall-feeding They could not turn the numbers off their farms that they do now. 

To Mr. Dymond.—There are not many cattle grazed in Kent or Essex. I am strongly 
in favour of giving five or six pounds of meal per day to cattle which are grazing. I would 
rather that they did not get a pound of meal until they went on the grass, so that they 
might keep their large frames. They should have hay and turnips during the winter, and 
then, when they are put on the grass, they should have meal every day, and there will be 
no trouble in realizing five cents per pound for such beef in July and August—weight 
1,300 to 1,350. 


BRITAIN OUR MARKET—WEIGHT OF CATTLE FOR SHIPMENT. 


To the Chairman.—-I recommend the Durham as the most profitable beefing animal, 
My opinion is that our our surplus stock must be sent to Great Britain, unless something 
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happens to prevent the United States from producing. I cannot, at present, tell anything 
about the future prospects of the trade in England, though my opinion is that the English 
markets will be lower than they are now. I believe Britain is our market, and will con- 


_ tinue to be the market which we will have to cultivate. A man practised in buying stock 


would be able to tell by handling cattle whether they had been fed meal or not, and 


would give more for cattle that had been fed meal while on pasture. They could be sent 


right upon the ship, and get used to the journey at once. Cattle should never weigh less 
than 1,300 pounds that are intended for shipment. From 1,400 to 1,450 pounds is the 
most desirable weight in the English market. If cattle were carried by weight instead of 


by the head, and if they were well fattened, 1,300 pounds would be a very good weight. 


The butchers of England never care for cattle that weigh less than 1,300 pounds. Our 
own best butchers have the same preference. £54 


TIME OF EXPCRT AND PURCHASE. 


My shipping is all done in the summer from the last of July to the iast of 
October. For export I should like to have not less than three to four crosses on a 
good stock. Those which have four crosses are called thoroughbreds, though they 
should not be so called; at the same time they are eligible for registration. I would 


not bein favour of having such cattle registered. Cattle fed on grass only are not 


profitable to the man who ships them. I did ship, one season, one or two lots that 
did extra well, and made money for me, but generally it is not profitable for the 
shipper to ship them. Cattle which have been fed in the stall and allowed to run out 


doors to keep them in muscle, will stand shipping far better than grass-fed cattle ; 
and steam-fed cattle, which have never had any exercise, will shrink more than grass-fed 


cattle. The county of Middlesex supplies more grass-fed cattle than any other county in 
Canada. We purchase in June, July, August and September. The difference between a 
well-bred steer and a common one on the English market would be about $15 to $20 
on the same weight. Once in a while you will get a very good common steer in bulk, 
but they are generally rougher than the same weight of Durham cattle. : 


SUPPLY OF CATTLE FOR GRAZING, 


To Mr. Dymond.—We have to go outside of our own county to get suitable animals 
for grazing purposes ; a large number raised in the county are shipped at two years old 
and a great number are required. The supply of good grade animals is not becoming less. 
The cattle haye improved in quality and breed, but in our locality they raise very few 
themselves. Graziers do not, on an average, raise more than three or four calves ina 
season. We have to go around Huron county, and Elgin, Lambton, and Kent. A great 
many come from Huron, and in that locality there has been a great improvement in the 
character of the cattle. I confine myself mostly to the purchasing of steers, as I find it 


_ a great advantage in shipping. Heifers will bring as much per pound, and sometimes a 


little more, than a steer, but there is more risk in shipping them, especially along with 
steers. . | | eal | 
AMERICAN COMPETITION—THE EMBARGO, . 


There is an objection in England to mixed shipments. Our future prospects m 
England depend a good deal on American competition, Wederive an advantage from the 
embargo on American cattle, because they cannot bring them through and ship them from 
our ports. American cattle have also to be killed immediately upon their arrival in 
Europe, and that also gives us an advantage. Independently of that, we cannot raise 
beef as cheaply as they can, quality for quality. I have been accustomed to frequent the 
mariets of New York, and I find that, do our best, we cannot raise beef so cheaply as 
they can. We can raise cattle at a profit, but not at so great a profit as they can, and we 
can never cultivate a trade here that will pe equal to that from the United States. Our cli 
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mate is against us in the first place. They can raise corn, and their winters are shorter 


and milder. It is not uncommon to find four or five hundred car loads going into Chicago _ 


from Illinois, and they are all very well-bred cattle. And even in Missouri and Kansas 
they are now getting well-graded cattle. It would be no trouble to go among those four 
or five hundred car loads, and find one hundred car loads which would be almost called 
thoroughbreds. 


NECESSITY FOR BETTER FEEDING, 


There would be no difficulty in our having cattle of equally good quality if 
we fed them and kept them growing from the time they were calves; but when the 
animal once loses its natural flesh it isnever as good an animal afterwards for the butcher. 
The great trouble with the Canadian farmer is that instead of keeping his steers through 
the winter in the condition they were in, in the fall, they generally come out 150 pounds 
lighter in the spring, and the consequence is that the animals can never be made so good as 
they might have been made with better care in wintering. These cattle go out on the 
grass, and are intended to be made into beef in the fall. Supposing that we paid first-class 
uttention to the raising of cattle, it costs us more to raise them to the same weight, but 
we can work on a little less than they can. Another reason why we cannot compete with 
them is that cattle are so numerous there they can pick out any number of a particular 
type or breed, while here the supply is limited. You might go into our county and get 
£00 Durham grade steers, pretty large cattle of the same kind, which, if they were prop- 


erly fed, might compete very well with the American cattle, but the Americans can get 


better cattle in larger numbers, and it is impossible for us to get such a type of cattle as 


they have on the American side. But we can compete with them as far that the trade 


may be profitable to us. 
THE PRICE OF CORN. 


Q. Don’t you think it is in the highly stall-fed cattle that we cannot compete with the 
Americans, rather than in the pasture-fed cattle !—A. Yes, we can much more successfully ; 
or we could by feeding them meal while on the grass. We import American corn since we 
nave given up raising peas. The class of corn raised in Canada is not the kind that we use 
for feeding purposes, and besides it is a risky crop to grow in my part of the country. 
The price of corn has changed very often, and I think it would be a fine thing for our peo- 
ple if we could get the duty taken off corn. The duty is a serious drawback. Two years 
ago corn cost us 39 cents to 40 cents per bushel; at present it costs us about 56 cents in 
carloads. There has been a marked increase in the price of corn apart from the duty: 
Supply governs prices generally. We give our cattle all the salt they want. , 


EVEN THE TEXANS IMPROVING. 


There are still many of the old Texan cattle to be found in Chicago, but even in Texas 


they are improving their cattle by crossing them. One cross of the Durham changes their 


appearance completely. The Texan cattle would be no good for grazing purposes in our 
country. If we were to take the Canadian grazing steers into the Buffalo market we would 


meet with the graziers of the Genessee flats. They buy thousands of cattle ; and they say — 


vhat the Canadian steers will gain 400 or 500 lbs., whereas American steers from the west 
will only gain 200 or 250 lbs. This difference is not attributable to the blood, but to the 
ery poor way in which our cattle have been fed. On the other hand, the American cattle 
have been fed, more or less, from an early age on corn, so that to bring them in here on 
pasture would rather check their growth. All our best steers are grazed at home, though 
some of the poorer ones go to the United States. 


FACILITIES FOR SHIPMENT—RATES, 


To the Chairman.—Q. As a shipper, have you anything to suggest as to the transit 
of stock, such as increased facilities for shipping or anything of that kind?—A, I think the 
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trade will regulate itself. I have thought the matter over a good deal, and I do not see 
in what shape we could arrange it. There is plenty of competition in shipping at Mon- 
‘treal to meet our wants. If we could ship our cattle out at the American ports the same as 
at our own, it would be all right ; but as it is now, all the stall-fed cattle in Canada are 
bought every winter, and the owners are all anxious to have them go by the first ship in 
spring, and the consequence is that there isa rush at that particular time. I do not 


‘know how we can go to work to relieve that, but even now they can get plenty of ships 
by waiting a week or two. As we ship at different times in the year, we find the ship- 


ping facilities on the whole sufficient. You can get rates now at £4 stg., and later in the 


‘season it will go down to £3 stg. The exigencies of the trade are gradually being met. 
The Americans have no advantage over usin the way of shipment if the embargo is left out 
of sight. Taking it the year round, they can ship more cheaply than we can, just because 


our people all want to ship at the same time, and the result is that rates go up. 


THE GRAND TRUNK. 


The Grand Trunk used to be cried down, and I used to find fault with it myself, but 


_now I say it is one of the best roads on the continent to do business with. Along a great 
portion of its line it has no competition, and for a road so situated its rates are most 
‘reasonable and anything but extortionate. We used to pay $100 a car from Susp*psion 


Bridge to New York, and now we get rates from Ailsa Craig to \”_atreal for $60, and at 


the first opening of the season, $75. 


SHEEP FOR FEEDING AND SHIPPING. 


To the Chairman.—I am a feeder and shipper of sheep. I have bred but very few. 
During my first experience with sheep we had mostly Leicesters, which were very profit- 


able, but I found as a dealer that we had to improve their size, as they were rather small. 


The Leicesters L refer to were the old Yorkshire Leicesters. Since then we have had a 


- few Cotswolds and a number of Lincolns. The cross between the Lincolns and the Cotswolds 
_is a very material improvement upon the sheep, and our locality now ranks high in sheep 


by having followed that cross. J never was as favourable to the Cotswolds as many are, 
as they are rather a soft sheep to ship. I believe a cross on the Lincolns has been of 
great advantage to our farmers. We have got a mixture of long-wool sheep. The Leices- 
ter matures early, and is a very hardy little sheep. The Cotswolds are larger and coarser, 
and require more age and maturity. They make a good cross with the Leicester for mut- 


- ton and wool. I like the Lincoln sheep, and I think the cross with them has been of 
_ more advantage to us than the cross with the Cotswold, both for wool and mutton. As 


to hardiness, [ think the Lincolns are rather more hardy than the Cotswolds. As the 


matter stands to-day, I believe that the people of our neighbourhood are going more into 
Lincolns than any other breed, and we have very few Cotswolds. 


EARLY MATURITY—HEALTHINESS,. 


As to breeds which attain maturity earliest, the Leicesters come first, the Lincolns 
next, and the Cotswolds third. We have very few Southdowns. We have no diseases 
worth speaking of among our sheep. They had blindness for a short period, but it went 
away. I buy sheep mostly for shipping purposes, and hardly buy any under two years old. 


WEIGHT FOR SHIPPING—BEST SEASONS. 


We cannot get many wethers, but if we could we would prefer them as between a ewe 
weighing 200 lbs, and a wether weighing 200 Ibs. There would be $1 difference in price, 
but that price might be considerably greater if people were able to supply wethers in large 
numbers. The best, weight for shipment is from 150 to 160 lbs. I fancy we could make 


[ Mr. Simmons. | 
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‘more than half a cent a pound difference between wethers and ewes ; and if we could gct all ) 


wethers they would probably be worth 1 cent per pound more. The best time to ship sheep 
‘is in May or June, just after they are sheared. Our farmers are making a great mistake 
‘in selling so many of their lambs. They should keep most of them until they are two years 
‘old. The wool, if they were properly kept, would be worth close upon $5 for the two 


_years., and.if they were wethers they would bring perhaps about $7, so selling the lambs | 


-at $3 is a great loss to the farmer. 


THE NEW YORK MARKETS—ENGLISH TRADE IMPROVING. 


To Mr. Dymond.-—I have been buying sheep for about twenty years. I used to ship | 
“to the New York market for butchering; but at present we can do nothing in that market, 


though lambs and thoroughbreds are sold there. My present idea is to cultivate the English 


trade, and it has been fairly profitable so far. Sheep have advanced fully one dollar per | 


head since we began shipping to England, which was about three years ago. The trade at 
the present time is rather dull. I don’t know anything of the different breeds of Leicesters, 
except the old ones which we had at first in our locality. The crossing I speak of has not 
been done systematically ; but the flocks have been mixed up, and different breeds of rams 


have been used. I mostly buy my sheep from my,own neighbourhood ; but when ship-’ 


;ping Ihave bought all over the country, and even down below Toronto and elsewhere. 
BETTER TO KEEP THE LAMBS. 


It would be @ great deal better if people would keep their lambs, as Canada, and espe 


cially Ontario, is well adapted to sheep raising ; better I think than any other portion of the | 


Continent of America. The qualities which make it so favourable are the climate, the 
dry soil and the excellent pasturage. Sheep, with anything like good care, should be 
‘weady to ship to Europe by the middle of June. 


CLIMATE—WINTER, TREATMENT—PRACTICAL ADVICE. 


‘ don’t think our winters are hard upon sheep, and I don’t believe in keeping 
sheep in close pens. Our farmers have generally places like open sheds, into which 
the sheep can go at will, while at the same time they are able to obtain an abundance 
of fresh air and exercise. We have no persons among us who keep very large flocks, 
and there should not be more than 35 or 40 kept on a hundred acre farm. Upon 
‘such a farm there should not be more than 15 or 20 breeding ewes, and the lambs 
should be, kept until two years old. The scarcity of wethers does not exist on the 
other side as it does here; but even if the Americans were able to produce all wethers 
they would not sell as well as ours, as they do not make such good mutton, as the 
breeds are more mixed, and the meat coarser. I would not advise the breeding of the 


j 


Cotswold for profit, unless it was crossed by some other breed. When you bring a 


sheep up to 200 pounds there is great risk in shipping, and it does not bring so much in 


proportion as a smaller sized animal. After every shipment which we make containing 


a large number of these heavy sheep we get letters saying it was a great loss to send 


‘such animals. My object is of course to get the best mutton. 


THE OXFORD DOWNS—BLACK-FACED SHEEP, 


I think the Oxford Downs would do well in this country, and I would like to see them 
tried—they are very large sheep. The Southdowns are rather small to cross on the Leicester; 
but I think they would do well to cross on our mixed breeds. I find a preference for 
black-faced sheep in England ; and if I could get shipments of black-faced wethers of fair 
‘size there is no doubt they would realize a good deal better price than mixed lots, con- 
‘sisting chiefly of ewes, such as most of our Canadian shipments are. That is the kind 
‘which I would advise our Canadian farmers to raise. We have had occasional South- 
‘downs crossed with our Leicesters, but not enough to be of any account. , 


Mr. Summons, 


as the Leicester and Cotswold produce. That would bea point in favour of the Down. In: 
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WOOL—PROFITS. 


The demand for wool has lately changed in favour of a medium wool, instead of such wool’ 


shipping to England we pay for ship-room by the head. A good sheep at 160 pounds in 
the ordinary season of shipping will bring as much as one of 200 pounds—the price per 
pound being higher. I am a believer in mixed husbandry. You can keep five sheep. 
to two years old at the same cost as you can a steer. Their wool would be worth: 
about $5 each, and if they sold for $6.50 or $7 they would realize in all about $60. The: 
manure of the sheep would be fully equal to that of the steer—in fact it is more valuable, 
as it is distributed about the land. We take about the same care of sheep as we do of. 


cattle. 
Cc. S. SIMMONS. 


MR JAMES McARTHUR’S EVIDENCE 
James McArruur, of Ailsa Craig, was called and examined. | 


To Mr. Dymond.—I have been farming since childhood. I cultivate about 400 
acres by mixed farming, but mostly by stock raising, principally cattle. I graze cattle 


and buy them for that purpose. My business is something similar to that of Mr. 


Simmons. 
CATTLE SUPPLY—GRAZING IN MIDDLESEX. 


too much for them. Cattle in our neighbourhood have been much improved by the use of 
thoroughbred males ; and the Durhams have improved the stock most, both for fattening 
purposes and as milch cows for farmers. For a general purpose cow a cross with the 
Durham has answered well. I have noticed a considerable increase in the number of 


thoroughbred males during the last few years. The reason I have difficulty in buying 
the class of steers I want is that there are too many graziers in that part of the country 


for the number who are raising stock. Taking a circle with a radius of six miles from 

my farm, there are forty-six individuals who keep on an average forty-eight cattle each, 
for grazing purposes, or about 2,300 in all, All these persons buy cattle to graze. They 

get all they can in the neighbourhood and they go north and west for the balance. We: 
winter about one half our cattle. We buy at two and a half or three years old. In the 
winter we let them go to the straw,stack for the most part, and towards spring we give: 
them hay. We feed them no turnips. We generally sell in June or July, allowing the: 
purchaser to take them away in August, September, or October. They are not ready for: 


market in June. 


To the Chairman.—It is pretty difficult to buy the cattle we require without paying 


THOROUGHBRED CATTLE NEEDED. 


Thoroughbreds fatten fully as well as common cattle, and get more meat on them,, 
and I think on the whole we get a better price for them. We have to pay more for 


that class of cattle—as much as $5 or $10 a head. I would not recommend any but. 


thoroughbred males fer breeding. I think a person owning one hundred acres should begin: 
with at least one thoroughbred heifer, more for the purpese of learning how to take care- 


| of thoroughbreds than anything else, before getting a larger number. 


STOCK RAISING—-MANAGEMENT. 


I consider stock raising a necessity to keep up the fertility of my farm. I breed to some- 
éxtent. I am not particular at what time thoroughbreds drop their calves, though formerly 
we used to breed them in thespring. We generally feed the calves. with a pail, and wean, 


[Mr. McArthur | 
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them at four or five months old. We sometimes give them grain the first summer, and we 
feed them pretty well right along. I don’t stall feed to any extent, and do not grow any 
turnips. had a Highland bull once, and I bred from him and common cows ; they 
happened to be along with my fat cattle ; I could not sell the three and four year olds 
unless I sold the two year olds with them. The bull was not a very good one, but the 
cattle did very well. There used to be Galloway grades in our neighbourhood, but they 
are going out, as the drovers would not give so much for them as for Durham grades. [I 
don’t fancy the cross they make with the common cattle, and I would not care to buy them 
if I could get Durham grades. 


PASTURING PROFITABLE, 


To Mr. Dymond.—I own about 600 acres of land, of which about 150 acres is 


pasture, the most of it permanent. The most of the land is suitable for cultivation, but I 
find pasture the most profitable, and it involves less labour than general farming. The 
price of the animals is about our only outlay. Last spring good cattle could not be got 
for less than about four cents per pound, and the average weight was about 1,050 pounds. 
That was about the first of May. I commonly sell in June or July, but the cattle are not 
sent off until July, August or September. They are supposed to gain about 300 pounds 
in weight in that time, and we expect to get about 5 centsfor them. I have been feeding 
cattle for about twenty-eight years, and my profits have varied from about $6 to $20 per 
head. Many cattle will not average an increased weight of 300 pounds. In addition to 


the price of the cattle we have the manure, which we consider a very great benefit to the © 


farm, as it keeps the land ready to break up at any time, and improves the quality of the 
grass, 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE FARM. 


I have been on one of my present farms ever since I began farming, There has 
been a gradual improvement in the quality of the farm since I took it, and that has generally 
been the case with the farms of those in the same business as myself. In fact that has 
been the case in the township generally wherever cattle have been raised. Before the 
English market opened we had to depend on the American and Montreal markets, but we 
do not send any to the United States now. Ido not feed meal to stock when they are 
pasturing, and I don’t think it would pay to do so, as the additional weight or improved 
aoe would not be sufficient to repay us for the outlay. I have not tried that system, 

owever. 


HIGH GRADES PREFERRED—SALT. 


I do not ship directly myself. I am gradually grazing an improved class of 


cattle. I don’t care how near thoroughbred they are, but I prefer a high grade to a low 


one. I think when they are nearly thoroughbred they thrive as well on the grass as a 


low grade, though perhaps they would not do quite so well for wintering. At the end of 


winter the common stock lose less than thoroughbreds, but they have generally less to 
lose. Thoroughbreds pay better for good feeding at all times than common stock. I have 
not gone extensively into draining on my farm, and I have done nothing in the way of 
artificial manures. I give cattle all the salt they can eat twice a week. I use Goderich 
salt. I find that our cattle in summer, and especially our milch cows, often chew the 
bones which they find lying around the fields, possibly because they want some element 
which is not present in the soil, I have not tried bone manure, 


SHEEP FARMING. 


To the Chairman.—I have always kept sheep, and I think keeping twenty or thirty 
pays me first rate. I keep Leicesters with a cross of Cotswolds. I have no trouble in 
disposing of the wool at the full market price. I commonly have a few for breedmg pur- 
poses, the rest I sell to the butchers. I sell them when they get too old to breed from, 


(Mr, McArthur.] 
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‘Icommonly sell lambs, but I think it would be advisable to keep a few wethers every 


year. We generally get from 6} to 64 pounds of washed wool from each sheep. 
To Mr. Dymond.—The local buyers, I don’t think, make much difference between 


_wethers, and ewes or rams, 


HORSE BREEDING—CARRIAGE HORSES AND ROADSTERS. 


To the Chairman.—I raise horses for sale. The class most in demand both for the 
local and the export trade are agricultural horses, but I have always tried to breed carriage 
or roadster horses. I breed from a good sized mare and a thoroughbred horse, or a carriage 
horse. My practice has been very successful. Sometimes I pair them as carriage horses 
and sometimes I don’t. The agricultural horses of which I speak are good strong farm 
horses, partly Clyde, but without being too rough, and weighing 1,200 or 1,300 pounds. 
At five years old they would be worth about $150. My carriage horses on an average 
would not be worth much more than that. There is more risk in raising the carriage 
horses than the others. I think a blood horse is the best to cross our common mares with 
in order to produce a general purpose horse, Horse raising on the farm I have generally 
found profitable. There would not be much difference in the cost of raising a colt and a 
steer, respectively, up to three years old, in my neighbourhood, as the colts are not properly 
cared for. If farmers were to give them a little more care I think they would pay for it 
in the end. There is greater risk in raising horses than cattle. The stallions mostly used 
in our neighbourhood are general purpose horses—that is, a cross of the Clyde and the 
common, or the blood mares. Whenever a colt happens to be pretty good they keep it as 
‘a stallion and breed from it. I think it would be useful to tax stallions, though it would 
be pretty hard on some people. The highest priced colt I ever raised only cost me $1 for 
the service; the stallion was a French one. I don’t think there are any prevailing horse 
diseases in our locality. 

To Mr. Dymond.—The French horse I alluded to was travelling at a low figure in 
order to get into custom. He wasa small horse, not much larger than a pony, and he was 
put to'a good sized, loosely built mare. The colt was a good sized farm horse, I was not 
of course breeding in that case from a pedigree at all. The general purpose horse is one 
of no traceable pedigree as a rule. Any good mare put to a fairly good stallion might 
produce them. There are only two classes of thoroughbred stock which I would recom- 
mend in our part of the country, and they are French or Blood, because our mares are 
not large enough for the Clydesdales. We don’t use large horses, but in the township 
adjoining ours they go more into raising heavy draft horses than we do. We require our 
horses more as roadsters and to do light work. I don’t advise farmers to go into horse 
breeding as they do into cattle breeding, but I think one or two horses raised every year 
can be made profitable, as the expense is trifling and the trouble small. The farmer can 
get two or three years’ use of them on the farm and then dispose of them. There is a 
good demand for any good horses, no matter what particular kind. The demand is mostly 
foreign. For general purpose horses for export, we get something like $125, A horse of 
that kind would hardly be in perfect condition. Itisa habit of the farmers to sell in 


 yather an under condition. In the spring we work our horses a good deal, and it is just 


after seeding that the demand is highest. Many of them are in condition fit for work, 
but they are not in first-class condition, as the price very often comes down before they 
get into condition. | ‘, 

3 LARGE SHIPMENTS OF CATTLE, i 


To the Chairman.—Within a radius of six miles 4,101 head of cattle were shipped 
from Ailsa Craig station last year ; forty car loads of sheep, numbering 5,994 head ; and one 
car load of hogs, numbering 59. They were shipped to various markets. [imagine that the 
large trade is due to the adaptability of our country to that business, There is plenty of 
water ; and cattle will feed as much in one month in our section as they will in six weeks 
around Guelph. The district I speak of consists of portions of Lobo, London, McGillivray, 


and East Williams. 
JAMES McARTHUR. 
[ Mr. McArthur.| 
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MR. JOHN GEARY’S EVIDENCE. 
JoHN GEARY was called and examined. 
STALL WINTER FEEDING. 


To Mr. Dymond.—I am a large farmer in this neighbourhood, and am engaged in: 
feeding steers. My business is chiefly confined to stall and winter feeding. I feed from 
eighty to one hundred each year. I have bought them of all ages, but I prefer them over 
three years old for feeding purposes. 


A SuHort Suprpty oF THREE YEAR OLD GRADES, 


I have very great difficulty in getting the class of steers 1 want, from the fact that 
our farmers do not seem to realize the necessity, as yet, of breeding good animals, though 
now they are beginning to realize it a little more than before. The Shorthorns have done 
most to improve the common stock of the country, but the cattle in my neighbourhood 
have not been much improved by the use of thoroughbred male animals. Farmers do not 
use them sufficiently, many of them preferring to take the cheapest animal they can get. 


No Prorit 1n Frepine * Scruggs,” 


There is no profit at all in feeding a common steer to three years old, but there is » 
small profit on a good grade. By feeding good grades I can do so without loss, 


Ciass oF ANIMALS WANTED—PRICES, 


The steers I buy for feeding average about 1,100 to 1,200 pounds; most of them 
are three years old, coming four. I have fed a few under that age, but not many. { 
paid last fall from 3 to 34 cents for steers, according to quality. In the spring they 
average, after being fed, ‘about 1,476 pounds, and are worth about 54 cents. 


PROFIT ON THE MANURE, 
I feed principally for the manure, and if I make the value of the manure as a profit, 
after paying labour and other expenses, I am perfectly satisfied. JI am feeding stock as. 
much to improve my farm as for any profit I make out of the steers, 


Cost or FEEDING. 


The cost of feeding a steer for six months, say from November 15th to May 15th, 
is, or rather has been to me, 23c. per day. 


CorN—LINSEED, 


The food I principally use is corn, but during the last two months I usually feed a 
little linseed meal. The meal in our market is wont from $27 to $32 aton. I mix it 
with other food. Weight for weight it is worth nearly twice as much as corn. 


Turee YEAR Oxps Bgst. 


If I were raising steers I would try to ship them off at three years old, but they 
must be properly raised to do so. They should be as heavy, and worth as much, at that: 
age, if properly raised, as the common run of animals are at four. 


[Mr. Geary. } 
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None BUT THOROUGHBRED MALES. 


None but thoroughbred sires should be used for breeding purposes. If [ could get 
the services of common bred sires free, and had to pay $4 a cow for the thoroughbred 
sires, I would prefer the thoroughbreds. I consider stock raising a decided necessity in 
maintaining the fertility of the soil. 


Time oF Finisuine Grass FEED. 


I buy my steers from the present season on until shutting up time, which is about 
the middle of November. I don’t feed them any grain while they are on the grass. 


YORKSHIRE CATTLE FEED. 


I have never tried any of the advertised cattle foods except once, and then for a 
special purpose. I had two steers last winter in my barn ; they were among the finest 
I had, but for some reason they would not eat anything but hay, and a farmer recom- 
mended me to try the Yorkshire cattle food. I did so, and I found it had a very good 
effect by bringing them to their appetite. I regard it more asa tonic than a food. They 
did not gain any faster or eat any less food than any of the other animals, though I be- 
lieve that is claimed for those foods. 


Root CULTIVATION. 


I did not feed any roots last winter, as all my root crop the previous summer was 
destroyed by a hailstorm. I consider roots properly cultivated a profitable crop to grow, 
and consider them very useful in stall feeding. 


GALLOWAYS AND SHORTHORNS. J 


I have made no comparative tests of the different breeds for fattening purposes. I 
have had experience with the Black Galloways on the common or native cattle, but I 
prefer the Shorthorn. The Galloways don’t domesticate as quickly as the others, and are 
naturally wilder, and the result is that they do not feed so rapidly. One cross of a 


Shorthorn bull will make a very good steer. 


Loss on CoMMON CATTLE, 


T lived until sixteen years of age on a farm, and have been engaged in farming for the 
last seven or eight years. I was not engaged in shipping cattle before the last two years. 
The animals which I buy, weighing about 1,200 pounds, are not all grade animals ; some 
are common. I think I had about 30 or 40 head which were not Shorthorn grades ; the 
remainder were all pretty well bred. The 40 head which I have mentioned were a very 
low average in weight, and I lost money on them. Some of the cattle went as high as 
1,600 and 1,700 pounds. Most of them were in fair condition when I bought them. 


WELL Brep CATTLE. 


The well bred cattle more than doubled their value in the six months. I fed them 
almost entirely on corn, which cost me the whole season through $21.26 a ton. 


Corn PREFERRED To PEAS. 


There were, comparatively speaking, no peas in this country last season, but I prefer 
corn even when peas are to be had. I can get better results from corn than from either 
peas, barley or oats. At the present price of corn I don’t think there is any profit in 


[ur. Geary. | 
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fattening cattle except the manure. If I had my choice I would prefer giving a higher 
price and getting cattle of ahigher grade. My experience has been such from the experi- 
ments I mention, that I would not buy common cattle to feed at all. 


THREE YEAR OLDS NOT OBJECTED TO, 


I don’t think a four-year-old animal takes better on the English market than a three- 
year-old, and I have not found that the former stand the voyage any better if the three- 
year-olds have been properly fed. 


GALLOWAYS AS FEEDERS—MANURES. 


I did not find that the Galloways were better feeders than the Shorthorns. They 
require more coaxing to take their food. I use no manures except natural manure, but I 
plough a great deal of clover. I take one cutting off and plough the second crop in. My 
farm is not managed altogether on stock principles, as I grow a great deal of grain. I 
have 250 acres, two-thirds of it under cultivation. 


CATTLE TO SUIT THE BRITISH MARKET, 


To the Chairman.—To suit the market in Britain, I would recommend the farmers 
to produce Shorthorns. Ithink for a number of years yet we will have a market in 
England, but whether it will be remunerative will depend largely on the amount of stock 
sent from the United States and other places. I have difficulty in finding stock suitable 
for the foreign market. The best weight for shipping is from about 1,400 to 1,500 
pounds, heavier animals than those sell well in winter time, butin the principal season we 


3 


have for shipping here they don’t sell so well as those of about 1,400. 
BEST SEASON FOR SHIPPING, 


The best season for shipping is early spring. I have shipped grass-fed cattle, but I 
find they shrink more than those fed on grain. We don’t combine grain feeding with grass 
feeding ; if we did I don’t think they would shrink so much. If I were grazing I wuld 
feed some grain with the grass. 


SHIPPING SHEEP, 


The best weight for sheep for shipment is from 140 to 150 pounds. Ishould not 
like to ship them under 140, or cattle under 1,400. Occasionally I have found it profit- 
able to ship grass-fed steers, but at other times it is not. It depends on whether or not 
you have a good market. 


SHRINKAGE OF GRASS-FED STEERS, 


I cannot estimate the comparative shrinkage of grain and grass-fed steers; I only 
know from inquiries of persons in charge of the cattle going across, and they all say 
that grass-fed cattle shrink much more than grain fed cattle. 


HIGHER PRICES IN ENGLAND FOR GOOD GRADES. 


I could form some estimate of the comparative value of a thoroughbred steer and a 
common steer of the same weight in the English market. The well bred animal of good 


quality will always sell for one penny a pound and sometimes twopence a pound, more — 


than the other. Of course if you get a rough animal, even if it is well bred, the differ- 
ence will not be so great. I think the discrimination is the result of real merit, as there 
is more beef on well bred animals, and they cut better. They carry their beef on the 
parts where it is worth most per pound. } 


[Mr. Geary. ] 
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% THE POLLED ANGUS. 


Lo Mr. Dymond.—When I recommend Shorthorns for this country, I do so in view 
of the English market as well as the home market.. I have sometimes noticed that the 
Scotch Polled Angus will sell higher than others, I have not considered the propriety of 
keeping the Polled Angus breed, but I don’t like them myself. 


AMERICAN CATTLE RAISING. 


I think the Americans can raise cattle more eheaply than we can. 


In some parts of 
the United States they can bring them to prime condition at a less cost than we can. 


FIRST-CLASS CATTLE ONLY FROM CANADA. 


Our strength consists in exporting only first-class cattle ; and any person who follows 
out the business will only lose by sending any other kind. Each animal sent is sold on 
its own merits on the other side of the Atlantic. I have shipped direct on this side. 


Some purchase in the lump and some do not. The cattle I sent there last year were 
nearly all steers. This year I sold my cattle here. 


INJURY FROM INFERIOR CARGOES, 


From what I heard I think the Canadian cattle trade suffered last year on account of 


_ the irregular and uneven character of the cattle sent across, but this year early shipments 


have been better, and have come nearer to the prices of American cattle, in many instan- 


ces selling for the same prices. American cattle brought higher prices than ours last year, 
_ but any good cattle sent amongst the Canadian cattle will sell as well as theirs. 


DOWNS AND DOWN CROSSES OF SHEEP PREFERRED. 


I have been shipping sheep of mixed classes, but good fair sheep are more easily pro- 
cured than cattle. In Great Britain they prefer the Downs for mutton, and I think the 


‘supply of Down sheep is increasing. Crossing the Down on the Leicester or Lincoln pro- 


duces a better sheep for mnttcn purposes than breeding all Leicesters or Lincolns It is 
not at the present time possible for us to send over shipments composed entirely of wethers, 
as farmers have not been in the habit of raising wethers. They have been breeding sheep 
for wool purposes. I have shipped from Montreal and Halifax but not from the Ameri- 


_ can ports. 


THE EMBARGO—FREIGHTS—WANT OF SHIPPING FACILITIES, 


I think the embargo on American cattle has been a slight advantage to us, but our 
Canadian shipowners take advantage of it and take it away by charging, when markets 
are good in England, excessive rates of freight. I was not able to get space at all this 
year. Myself and two neichbours fed a number of cattle last winter, and we fully in- 
tended to ship them. We did'nt sell them until the end of May, but kept them for the 
purpose of shipping. We found it was impossible to get space until along in July ; the 
difficulty relaxed as the season progressed. In the spring this year there was a dearth of 
accommodation, and we were compelled to sell instead of shipping, though it would have 
been better for us to ship than to sell. 


AMEP CAN PASTURAGE, 


To Mr. Saunders.—The reason that Americans can raise cattle more cheaply than 
we is, that they have larger ranges of pasture, and they can also grow corn more success- 


fully and cheaper than we can. The greater distance from the seaboard is a very small 


item in passage; I don’t think we pay one-third less passage to the seaboard than they do. 
[Mr. Geary. | 
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RAILWAY COMPETITION IN THE STATES. 


To Mr. Dymond.—The competition among American railways is very great, and 
they have to reduce the rates, I know of no efforts being made to provide greater accom. 
modation in the way of vessels ; shipowners seem to understand each other pretty well. 


DECLINE IN NUMBER OF VESSELS. 


A year ago this spring we were able to get a great many outside vessels that did’nt 
belong to any of the regular Montreal lines, but this year they did’nt come into port at 
all until late in the season. I don’t know whether shipowners could keep these vessels 
out. What I mean by their being outsiders is that they don’t belong to any particular 
line of steamers, but are occasional vessels not owned by the same parties. The attrac- 
tion which brought these vessels a year ago last spring was the cattle trade, they ought 
to have had the same attraction this spring, but it did’nt seem to bring them. These 
vessels brought out cargoes last spring of a heavy class of freight. As a matter of inter- 
est, if I were going to continue to ship, I would prefer having the American ports to ship 
from, notwithstanding the competition, that is, supposing the embargo were removed. 
At the present moment, when cattle are scarce, shipowners are almost begging for freights, 
rates have fallen off considerably, and there is now plenty of accommodation offering at 
£3 per head. x 
IMPROVEMENT IN CANADIAN CATTLE. 


To the Chairman.—American cattle have not sold for higher prices in England this _ 


year than ours, but they did before, because they were better bred and of better quality. 
There have been more good cattle shipped from Canada this year than ever before, and 
there has been a general improvement in the feeding and rearing of cattle. I never had — 
any reason to find fault with the facilities afforded us by the railways for shipping, that is 
between here and Montreal. I cannot speak of the facilities to Halifax this year, but 
when we did ship from there the facilities were very bad, but I understand that they have 
been improved. The journey down there is very bad, and this fact has proved detrimen: 
tal to the shipping trade from Halifax. ; 


CORN A NECESSITY. 


To Mr. Dymond.—The use of imported corn is a necessity, in the absence of a suf- 
ficient supply in this country. The corn raised in the counties of Kent and Essex is very 
much the same corn as we use, though there is more of the old yellow corn in it that that 
which we get in the United States. In these counties they grow principally white corn, 
but they also grow some yellow. Asa matter of fact the corn grown in this country is 
entirely insufficient for the consumption. I don’t think it is profitable to fatten on corn 
at anything more than one cent per pound to make the cattle fed on it profitable. 


PURE LINCOLN IMPORTATIONS. 


Of sheep I prefer breeding pure Lincolns, as I think they are better adapted to this 
country than either the Cotswolds or the Leicesters. They retain their wool much better 
than the Leicesters, and the demand for it is just as good. I have imported a large number 
of Lincolns from England with a view to their wool, to their quality as mutton sheep, and 
their general adaptability to this country. I think crossing the Leicesters with the Lin- 
colns produces a good sheep, and one that gives good wool. J breed only pure Lincolns ; 
they are a very hardy and easily kept sheep. 


WINTER TREATMENT. 


In the winter, when the weather is not stormy, I let my breeding ewes run out, 
though I keep a shed open to them, so that they can go in when they please. I haven't 
bred any for exportation yet. I think our ordinary sheep are all better than our cattle. 
I consider that raising sheep pays. 


JOHN GEARY. 
[Mr Geary.] 
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MAJOR JOHN PETERS’ EVIDENCE. 


To the Chairman.—I have a farm in this neighborhood, and I am breeding cattle as 
well as horses. 


Douruams SuppLantTinc DEvons. 


In the past I have bred mostly Devons, but we are not breeding them so much now. 
I prefer Durham cattle, as there is more demand for them in the market. They are the 
best breed for improving the common stock of the country, both for dairy purposes and 
for beef. 


Goop Drvon SreEsrs. 


We have raised some splendid steers from Canadian cows crossed with Devon bulls, 
but they are not so heavy as the Durhams, and I prefer the Shorthorns for breeding good 
grades. 


THOROUGHBREDS CoMPARED wiTH Common CATTLE. 


A thoroughbred steer has a better frame, is better made, and fattens much more 
quickly than the common steer. He will put on more beef, and it will sell at a higher 
price per pound. I stall feed four or five cattle in the winter, but I don’t do any graz- 


ing. No bulls should be used but thoroughbreds. Stock raising is a decided necessity 


for maintaining the fertility of the soil. 
MANAGEMENT OF CALVES, 


Our calves generally come in April or May. We let them suck the cow until the 
fall, when we take them away and house them. In the summer when they are running 
out we give them nothing but milk, but during the winter we feed them liberally. We 
breed the steers which we stall feed. They are not allowed tosuck—what I have just 
said as to letting the calves suck the cows applies only to thoroughbreds. 


Frerpinc STEERS FOR MARKET, 


We begin to feed the steers when they are about three years old; we let them get 
their growth up before we begin to feed. We put them in when 23 years old, and we 


generally sell them about June. Some of them go from 1500 lbs. to 1800 lbs. live 


weight. Shorthorns weigh full 300 or 400 lbs. heavier than Devons, but we sometimes 
get better prices for nice Devon heifers, if they come in about Christmas. 


Devon And Duruam BEEF. 


I think there is a difference between the Devon beef and the Durham beef, much the 
same as there is between Southdown mutton and Lincoln or Cotswold mutton—I mean that 


the Devon is shorter grained and nicer. I don’t know that I could tell the difference at 


the table—the difference is not so great that I could tell it from the meat alone. 
Oats AND BaruEy as FrED—PrAs—Corn. 


For feeding purposes I generally use oats and barley. I feed my cattle on these grains 
from choice, as I don’t think they do so well on peas. They like corn, however, and I 


think it makes a more solid meat than barley; but the cattle will noteat it with such re 


lish as they will barley and oats chopped together. We generally feed them a quart of 
corn meal and give them some bran along with it Barley would have to be a less price 
than corn to make it more profitable to use. 


[Mr. Peters.) 
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BREEDING Cows—ABORTION. 


I don’t think it is desirable to keep breeding cows in high condition. We have no 
trouble in our neighbourhood with abortion, milk fever, or any other disease. ..... 

To Mr. Dymond—The only quality for which I prefer the Devon cattle to the Dur- 
ham is the superiority of their meat. 


Drvons FoR WORKING OXEN. 


The Devon is the best for working purposes. If a thoroughbred bull of that breed 
is put to our Canadian cows, good working steers are produced. They would be quite 
large enough. Ihave bred them in that way and they have turned out splendid oxen. 

DirFERENCE IN Meat Nor AppRECIABLE. 


The difference between the meat of Devons and Durhams weuld not appreciably 


affect the market demand for them. The Canadian butcher might give a trifle more for 


the Devon, but not enough to compensate for the light weight of the Devon in compari- 


son with the Durham. 
Tur Duryam most POPULAR. 


I am told that in England the Devon brings more than the Durham, but shipping 
in the way we would have to do to Kurope, it would pay us better to ship the Durham 
than the Devon ; in the matter of economy we would realize most from the Durham. 
I don’t think I have sent any thoroughbred steers to market at less than three years old. 
I have some grades but not many. I think Durham cattle are generally the best tem- 
pered, and on a farm they will keep much easier than other breeds, if fed well ; but upon 
rough food the Devons would have the advantage. 


LEICESTERS—SOUTHDOWNS—LINCOLNS. 


To the Chairman—Of sheep we keep a few Leicesters and Leicesters crossed with 
Lincolns. We used to keep a few Southdowns, but we got rid of them, as there was not 
so much demand on the other side for their wool. I like the Southdowns very much. T 
tried crossing the Leicesters with them, and I got afine mutton sheep. I think they 
gained fully five or six pounds to the quarter by crossing them. They would go 80 or 9° 
lbs. dead weight. The Lincoln is a fine sheep for improving the breed in point of size. 


Crossed with the Leicester, it makes a very nice sheep, but I would not recommend it for 


mutton. 
JOHN PETERS. 


Sitting to take oral evidence, held at Chatham, July 23rd, 1880. Present—Messrs. 
Matcoim (Chairman), and Dymonp. 


MR. JOHN SMITH’S EVIDENCE. 


Joun Smita, of Harwich Township, was called and examined. 
Stock Ratsinc, FaTrENING AND PASTURING. 


To Mr. Dymond.—I have been engaged in stock-raising and stock-dealing about six 
years. Ihave also been engaged in fattening and pasturing. We buy our cattle in the 
spring and late winter, sometimes selling them off the grass in the fall, and sometimes 
feeding them in the stalls and selling them in the spring. I am also connected with the 
business of butcher, and I buy for the market. We make our purchases in the spring or 
late in the winter, and buy cattle from two to four or five years old. 


[Mr. Smith.] 
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. Two-YEAR-OLDS PREFERRED. 


We prefer them for our purpose from two years old if they are good quality, though 
it is hard work to get them a good size at that age. We purchase very nearly all the 
cattle that are offered, because being engaged in the butchering business we can use them. 
When we purchase with a view to shipment, we select the best of our cattle for the old 
country market. 


GRADES PREFERRED FOR SHIPMENT—Two Crossines Bsst. 


For shipment we prefer from one-half to three-quarter bred Shorthorns. Two 
crossings of the Shorthorns are the best. We find that thoroughbreds do not do quite as 
well with all the others as grades do. We have trieda few of them, but they do not do 
so well on the food we give them. In other words, thoroughbreds would require a class 
of food not quite consistent with our arrangements or business. 


Goop GrapE at Two Years Equat To A “Scorus” at THREE. 


A well-bred animal at two years old is equal to a common animal at three. We 
give about the same price for both, though we would rather pay more for a good grade 


_at two years old than for a common animal at three. 


WINTER FEED. 


Asa rule, we buy our cattle in February, and feed them hay and good straw until 
the grass is ready. We do not feed them in the stall in the spring, but out of doors. 
We find we have to start as early as that in order to get the cattle we want, and that it 
pays us as well to feed them. 


Tue Prices PaIp. 


For such steers as we buy the price we pay is about $25, though this year it has 
generally been about $30 for first quality. The average weight of these cattle would be 
from 900 Ibs. to 1,100 Ibs. We have to pay about three cents per pound for good cattle 
of that description, and we pay less for inferior ones. We get many of these animals 


- for $15 to $20, weighing about 800 or 900 lbs. We find among the farmers a tolerably 


abundant supply of fairly good grade cattle. We buy for about twenty miles round 
Chatham. 
CLoveER—CoRN STRAw—PASTURE. 


We use clover hay and straw to feed them upon. We use some corn straw 
occasionally, and it is very good food; we rather prefer it to hay, but we require a 
larger quantity of it ; I don’t know that it is any more fattening than hay. We have 
considerable pasture land between what we have ourselves and what we rent—about 500 
acres altogether. Good pasture, with very little bush on it, is worth about $3 per acre. 


SEASONS FOR SHIPMENT. 


When we stall feed the cattle we do not ship until spring ; pastured cattle for Eng- 
land go about September Ist. If they are not ready, then we feed them corn on the 
pasture and have them ready to go off. We sell them the same fall—all that are fit to go 
at that time. We do not ship ourselves, but we sell to those who do. We sell about 
100 head every year. We sell grades and thoroughbreds, and sometimes those which are 
neither ; but they must be older than the others. I have occasionally seen some of these 
common cattle that did very well. We generally get the price by the gross weight. 


(Mr. Smith.] 
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Prices OBTAINED FROM SHIPPERS. 


Our cattle sold for 5 cents a pound this spring after feeding in the stall, but not on 
the pasture—those that were bought the year before. If the market is good in the fall 
we sell them that season ; but, if not, we put them in the stall and feed them. We find 
that pasture fed cattle bring good prices ; those sold off the grass generally bring about 
4+ cents per pound. Of course there is something comes off the price for freight, as the 
further west we go the freight will be the greater. We sometimes buy good young cows, 
but they must be well bred. A good, well bred heifer, will put on more weight than a 
steer, and sell for the same on the English market. 


' Cost oF FEEDING. 


To “he Chavrman.—We claim that it costs as $1 per month per head to feed cattle— 
say from February until they are put into the stable in the fall—say about the month of 
November. Under ordinary circumstance we can pasture up to the end of October. 
After we put them into the stable they cost us about $4.50 per month. We keep them 
on that food for about three months. The cost of the animal, up to selling time, would 
be about $48.50, and the average weight about 1,350 lbs. 


PROFITS ON THE BUSINESS. 


That gives us a profit of about $6 per head ; but when they are sold out of the 
stable they bring more than that. If we sold them in the spring they would bring half a 
cent per pound more, or an average from $60 to $70 a head in February. It would not 
vost us so much to feed them another three months. It does not matter to us whether 
we sell them in February or in May; we rather prefer to clear them out in February 
80 as to be ready for the next year’s work. 


LARGE PAstuRE LANDS. 


In this county we have so much wild land. that we can buy almost as many as we 
like, and our system, therefore, is quite different from those of Guelph or Middlesex. 
The average age at which we sell them is about four or five years. In February we sell 
them here and; they go to Halifax for shipping. Steers here are generally raised on 
rough food up to three years old. We buy the most of our cattle from Tilbury East, 
though we get many from other parts of the country. 


THE GALLOWAYS. 


We are also engaged in farming, and we raise our own food. I have never bought 
any half-bred Galloways, and I don’t think much of that breed as a means of improving 
the native stock. They do very well to cross with the thoroughbred Shorthorns, but, 
on the whole, they are not a favourite breed here. There has been a great improvement 
in the breed of cattle by the use of Shorthorn bulls. 


TRADE IN SHEEP. 


We buy sheep for shipment, but we do not ship them ourselves. We do not pasture 
them, but just buy them and sell them. We buy them from two to four years of age, 
but three years old is the best age. We buy both wethers and ewes. We prefer the 
Leicester and the Cotswold, but we have not bought any Southdowns, though the people 
are introducing them. 


SouTtHDoWNS FoR Mutrron—SizE oF SHEEP REQUIRED. 


We prefer the Southdowns for mutton ; the weight that is preferred in the English 
[Mr. Smith ] 


_ unless there a great many weeds. 
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market is 150 lbs. live weight, or sheep that cut up to 70 or 80 lbs. The sheep trade 
pays us very well. 


Goop Prices ror a Goop Lor. 
We shipped a lot the other day which brought $7 per head, but they were a very 


good lot. The price was 44 cents per pound ; they were mostly ewes. Farmers are not 
going into sheep raising very much, and there are not more than one-third of the sheep 


in the county that there were ten years ago, owing to the low price of wool. 


INCREASED ATTENTION TO SHEEP BREEDING. 


Farmers are paying attention to the recent change in the demand for wool, and are 
crossing, their sheep with the Southdowns. We have had a few crosses between the 
Southdowns and the Leicesters, and they do very well. The Cotswold makes rather 
coarse mutton. Breeders are crossing with the Lincolns to some extent. 


Corn GROWING. 


We raise a good deal of corn on our farm—from 50 to 75 acres. We grow the 
small gourd seed, or Ohio Dent. We use the corn for feeding cattle. We follow the 
system of cultivation that is pursued generally in the county. 


METHOD OF PLANTING. 


For the last few years we have drilled in the corn with a common drill, the drills 
being about three or four feet apart. We sow it thick in the drills so that the stalks are 
about one foot apart. We plant about six quarts to the acre, cultivating first with a one- 
horse cultivator and afterwards with a two-horse cultivator. We do not use the hoe 


< 


HARVESTING—HusKING—PLOUGHING. 


In the fall the corn is cut into stooks, the tops being tied together, and then it is 
husked and the fodder put in bundles and afterwards into larger shocks. ‘The corn is 
then hauled into cribs. The stalks stand in the field about two weeks, and sometimes a 
month. We begin to feed them as soon as we begin winter feeding. We generally move 
the corn and plough the ground before the land begins to freeze up. We make the cribs 
four feet wide, and build them up with slabs so that the air gets through. The corn 
generally ripens pretty well with us, and we prefer cutting it when it begins to show 
ripeness, when there is a gloss on the corn. The stalks will be dead at the bottom, but 
the leaves will be green. Weare slightly troubled with frosts. 


SHELLING AND GRINDING 


As arule, we do not utilize the cobs after we shell the corn. Weshell and grind 


it by steam and horse power. We grind it into a coarse meal; we cut the hay by steam 


or horse power, and mix the meal and cut hay together and sprinkle water on it, feeding 
it that way four times a day. 


Daity Freep To CATTLE—OIL-CAKE. 


We give ten quarts of meal a day to each steer, and we give along with it about ten 
pounds of hay. We gave our cattle a little oil-cake last year, and when we did so, we 
did not feed them so much meal. The results from feeding oil-cake we considered satis- 
factory ; but the cattle did well on meal and hay for a longer time. Roots are good, but 
we not grow them on a large scale. We paid 2§ cents per pound for oil-cake, but it can 


[Mr. Smith. ] 
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be got cheaper than that. We liked oil-cake very well, from our short experience, but 
its use by us was rather in the nature of an experiment. I think it tends to keep the 
cattle healthier than they would otherwise be. 


Bran—Grovunp Oats. 


We sometimes feed bran or ground oats mixed with corn meal. The bran costs us 
about $8 per ton, and I think it pays to feed it at that price. It seems to act like the 
oil-cake as a laxative, and keeps the cattle in better condition. We have never fed many 
oats. This year we intend to feed oats and corn ground together, with oil-cake once a 
day. I think we can feed in that way at $4.50 per month. Indian corn can be grown 
here at thirty-five cents a bushel. 


STABLING ARRANGEMENTS. 


We have a double stable with a row of stalls on each side, and a feed car runs up 
the centre. The stable is built of lumber, but we keep it very warm. We bed well with 
straw. 

ErFects oF LiseRAL MaAnurine. 


We have found the effects of ‘manure upon the land to be wonderful, and we manure 
freely. We haul the manure right out on the land in the winter time, and in some cases 
we pile it up and take it out in the fall. We find good effects produced in both ways, 
and I do not see much difference between them, only that in the one case the effects will 
not appear until the next crop. There is no such thing as cutting straw in our part of 
the country. 7 

CHARACTER OF SOIL. 


* Our land isa sandy loam, with clay. mixed with it, on the low land. It is good 
average land, and has been cleared a long time. I would rather rot the straw than 
burn it. 

Frepine Hogs. 


We keep about thirty hogs. We pasture them in the summer time and give them 
Indian corn in the winter. We also turn them on the wheat fields in the fall and feed 
them up by Christmas for export. We find their manure very good, and we mix it up 
with the common barn-yard manure. I don’t know that it is too rich used by itself. In- 
dian corn will stand as much manure as you like to put on. We do not manure for oats 
at all, as they are apt to lie down. 


Rotation or Crops—BEANS. 


With regard to our rotation: we grow barley after corn and then sow fall wheat, 
or we may sow beans and then fall wheat. We find beans a risky crop, but when they 
are properly treated they are very profitable. The danger with them is a wet season, 
which spoils the sample, and sometimes they suffer from frost. When the sample is 
spoiled by rain we use the beans for feeding cattle. They do not turn out very good beef, — 
as it is rather soft. 


Corn Fep CaTTLE AS VOYAGERS. 


Corn fed cattle stand the voyage to England better than any others, according to the 
testimony of shippers. Pasture fed cattle also stand the voyage very well. 


VALUE OF MANURE. 


I have never made anestimate of the value of the manure to the land per head of 


(Mr. Smith.] 
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_ cattle ; but I think I would be willing to pay $10 per head for the winter’s manure. It 
_ might be worth that in the long run. This last year we manured about fifty acres, put- 
_ ting on about fifteen loads to the acre. if 


Saut FoR CATTLE AND ON WHEAT. 


We use salt for the cattle, and we sowed it on the spring wheat, and the result was 
very good. We feed our cattle twice a week on salt, and our hay is alsosalted. We buy 


| our salt by the barrel, at eighty-five or ninety cents. We use Goderich salt, as we can 
| buy it cheaper than any other. . 


BERKSHIRE Hoas. 


The last few years our hogs have been nearly all Berkshires, but the farmers are now 


beginning to cross the Suffolk with the Berkshires. Our hogs are sold here at home, but 


I suppose they are sent to Europe, but I don’t know ; I think they are slaughtered before 


| being sent anywhere. We have no packing establishment here; I think from all I can 
_ hear that we are likely to have a continued demand from the old country. I have had 
no experience in the American cattle trade. Our corn is generally seven or eight feet 


high. 


JOHN SMITH. 


. Sittings to take oral evidence held at Walkerville, County of Essex, July 26th, 1880. 
Present—Messrs. F. Matcoum (Chairman), and A. H. DymNnop. © 


MR. HIRAM WALKER’S EVIDENCE. 


¢ 


Hiram Waker, of Walkerville, in the County of Essex, was called and examined. 


Exports TO ENGLAND. 


To Mr. Dymond.—t am a member of the firm of Hiram Walker & Sons, of this 


| place. I have fattened stock for the markets for the past twenty years. Our cattle were 


some of the first exported to England, and we have recently sent over a large number. 
Previously to the opening of the British trade we exported largely to the United States. 
The opening of the British market enabled us to do better. We rely largely on distillery 
feed, but we use other food to improve the marketable quality of the cattle. We buy 
usually cattle two or three years old, and, so far as possible, first-class grades. It is not 
profitable to fatten common stock. 


Buyixa AND FEEDING. 


We buy mostly in September and October, and the cattle are put immediately into 
the barns. They usually weigh when purchased 800 to 950 pounds at two years, or 1,000 
pounds and over at three years old. During the winter they are fed entirely on distillery 
slop, except that they get a little hay to make a cud. For the last three months of 
feeding they get some*barley ground, or corn meal, mixed with the slop. That brings them 
to the spring or shipping time. They are not pastured at all. 


Prices PAaip AND OBTAINED. 


Prices vary much in different years, and quality always governs prices. Last year the 
price averaged a fraction over 3 cents per pound. We give one-fourth to one-half cent 
more for extra grade and heavy beasts. We were offered close upon 52 cents per pound 
for nearly all our cattle this year. We depend for success chiefly on the selection we 


[Mér. Walker. | 
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make when purchasing. The average weight in the spring was about 1,300 pounds. We 
should commence shipping when navigation opens, and get them all off by the 1st of July, 


Larce SHIPMENTS. 
We have shipped over 2,000 head this year. By reason of contracts being made in 
advance by other shippers there were some difficulties, early in the season, in securing 
shipping facilities, which made us late in the market this year. 


PAstTuRING. 


We also pasture a good many cattle. These we buy in February and onwards, © 


They are usually good two-year old grades. We feed them first on coarse fodder, such as 
corn stalks, straw, etc. They are then pastured for six months, and in the fall put into 
the barns and fed on distillery slop, as I have already described. | 


STaLL FEEDING—AN EXPERIMENT. 


__We have tried stall feeding on hay and meal, but not with profit. We bought sixty- 
six fine cattle in the fall; fed them on all the hay they could eat, and fourteen pounds of 
corn meal per day. They were bought late in the fall; put at once in the stable; tied up 


on the 3rd of December, and sold on the 15th of June following. They then averaged a 


little over 1,400 pounds per head. They were sold in England but did not realize more 
than distillery fed catile. 


DISTILLERY FEEDING. 


There is no objection to distillery fed cattle. The meat is juicy, tender, and fine, the 


dry meal hardening it and giving it firmness. 
More Youne Grape CarrLeE WANTED. 


A sufficient supply of young cattle of the quality we need is not easily obtained. 
If farmers would only raise good grades they would find a beast of that class weigh, at a 
given age, 25 to 40 per cent. more than a common animal and be a better quality at that. 
Our own steers will run 1,300 to 1,400 pounds, live weight, at two years old; that would 
only apply to crosses. Two steers we bred, put in at two and one-half years, at three 
years weighed, together, 4,400 pounds. They weighed 1,600 to 1,700 pounds each when 
putin. Until put in they had been fed on distillery slop, with hay and grass. When 
put in they were fed on slop till close upon the end of feeding, if not altogether. 


THE SHORTHORN PREFERRED. 


We use only the Shorthorn for improving our stock. For grades we prefer Durhams, 
Herefords, and Ayrshires. We have turned out some fine grade Ayrshires. If a man 
has to buy his coarse grains I do not think he can make feeding pay. I have never 
raised roots for cattle. Where hay is not worth much and a farm is run down, it may 
pay to feed cattle on hay and coarse grains. 4 


HIRAM WALKER. 


[ Mr. Watker. | 
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Sittings to take oral evidence, held at Toronto, August 3rd, 1880. Present—Mr. 
W. Brown (Chairman), Hon. S. C. Woop, and Messrs. THos. Stock, EpwarbD Srocr, 
and A. H. Dymonp. 


EVIDENCE OF MR. R. W. ELLIOT. 


Rosert W. Ex.iot, of Toronto, was called and examined. 
OIL G@AKE MANUFACTURE. 


To Mr. Dymond.—I am a wholesale druggist. I have been engaged in that business 
for about thirty years. During that time I have been a large dealer in oil cake, and 
have been connected with firms that have manufactured oil cake in this country, and I 
am very familiar with the supply and demand of that article both here and in Great 
Britain. I have given attention to the beneficial results of the use of oil cake as an 
article of feed. I have read reports of Agricultural Commissions and of scientific in- 
quiries on the subject in England. I think I am competent to speak as an expert on the 
subject of oil cake generally. 


LINSEED GROP OF 1878. 


The best crop of linseed in Ontario was that of 1878. It amounted to about 
160,000 bushels. That was manufactured into oil cake in this country, and the 
greater part of the cake went to England and Scotland ; there was little of the seed 
exported. That amount of flax seed represented about 3,500 tons of oil cake made 
in the Dominion. I have no figures of the quantities which came from the different 
Provinces, but the greater part was from Ontario. There is considerable flax seed grown 
in Quebec, but hardly any in any of the other Provinces ; but quite recently the growth 
of flax seed. of a very superior quality has sprung up in Manitoba. Its cultivation has 
been introduced there by the Mennonites. 


LARGE EXPORTS OF OIL CAKE. 


Of the 3,500 tons of oil cake manufactured in Canada, the quantity fed would 
be about 1,000 tons, and the quantity exported about 2,500 tons. Oil cake is used to 
a very much greater extent asa cattle feed in Great Britain than it is here ; in view of 
the active and constant demand for it, I would judge that it is universally used there. 
We have shipped it at various times, and our shipments have never. remained unsold for 
two days after landing. 


IMMENSE DEMAND IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


The demand for oil cake in Great Britain seems to be practically unlimited. The 
importation of flax seed into Great Britain in 1878, was 10,000,000 bushels. Fifteen 
per cent. of that came from the Black Sea and the Baltic, and the balance from India, 
in addition to which there was 230,000 tons of oil cake, besides ootton and rape cakes, 
imported into Great Britain. Cotton cake is said to be very useful for fattening cattle, 
but it is not good for cows. 


EFFECTS OF OIL CAKE FEEDING—MANURIAL EFFECTS OF OIL CAKE. 


As to the results of feeding oil cake to cattle, it is asserted that with stall-fed cattle, it 
produces eighty pounds additional weight to every hundred pounds of oil cake fed ; and then 
the residue is of great value as a manure—very much superior to the manure from or- 
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dinary feed. In England it is valued at about $18.50 per ton of oil cake fed. Oil cake 
is worth in this country from $32 to $35 per 2,000 pounds by the car load. In England 
it is a common thing to insert a stipulation in land leases that so many tons of oil cake 
per annum shall be fed upon the land. What I have been saying has been with reference 
to the use of oil cake for the production of beef. 


EFFECT ON MILK, 


As to its effect on milk, I am informed that the yield of milk is much more abund- 
ant and very much richer when oil cake is fed to cows which are kept on pasture. The 
quantity of oil cake fed per day to an animal is from 24 to 5 pounds with stall feeding, 
and from 1} to 24 pounds with pasture feeding. 

To Mr. Edward Stock.—I would feed the oil cake mixed with other feed ; it is too 
rich by itself, and should be mixed with bran or cut feed, 


SMALL PROPORTIONATE USE OF OIL CAKE IN CANADA, 


To Mr. Dymond.—The use of oil cake is not so general in this country as it is in 
England. If it were, we should require to use not only all our own oil cake, but a much 
larger quantity than is produced here. The English consumption of linseed cake is 430,000 
tons, and, supposing that the population of the Dominion is one-tenth that of the British 
Isles, if our farmers consumed oil cake proportionate to the British farmers, they would 


as much oil cake used in Great Britain, according to the population, as here. To some 
extent we make up for that by the use of other feeds, but to a very limited extent. The 
use of oil cake in this country is confined almost exclusively to cattle, while in England it 
is used extensively for sheep, horses and pigs ; good farmers in England use it for all their 


goes considerably into detail with reference to experiments made with oil cake on the 
Model Farm at Guelph. 


HIGH COMMERCIAL VALUE OF CANADIAN OIL CAKE 


The oil cake manufactured in Canada always commands the very highest price 
in England, because the manufacturers here recognize the fact that in order to get 
a good price, they must remove the dirt and foul seeds from the oil cake. There are 
four mills in Canada for the manufacture of oil cake—two in Quebec and two in On- 
tario. In the Liverpool quotations, there is a difference of from one pound ten shillings 
to two pounds a ton in favour of Canadian cake ag against the cake from the Western 
States. The cake is all analyzed in England and branded according to its quality, and 
Canadian cake is always declared to be of a Superior quality. 


SALES IN ONTARIO. 


To Mr. Thomas Stock.—In Canada at present, [ think we sell more oil cake to breeders 
of cattle and owners of good stock than we do to feeders ; not much has yet been sold to 
those who are fattening cattle for market, but during the last year or so, since the British 
demand has sprung up, there has been more used. There is no doubt that the beef raised 
on oil cake is of superior excellence in the British market, and the English stock raisers 
say that the earlier it is commenced to be fed to the cattle the better they will turn out 
in the end. There is no doubt that the large quantity of rough feed used for fattening 
purposes in this country prevents to a certain extent the use of oil cake. 
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PRICES IN ENGLAND. 


In 1878,1 think the price realized on the average in England, was about $50 a ton; that 
would be equal to about $35 in Canada. In 1879 the price was lower ; wedid not realize more 
than from $42 to $43 a ton in England in that year, which is equal to about $27 a ton here. 
This year the price has again advanced in England to what it was in 1878. We have 
realized as much as thirteen pounds a ton in some years in England. We always would 
prefer to sell in Canada, however, because we get the cash at once. 


SEED FROM MANITOBA, 


We got some two or three car loads of seed from Manitoba last year, and it was of most 
excellent quality, far superior to the Ontario seed. It has been introduced there from fresh 
seed imported by the Mennonites, who grow it entirely for the seed, while in Ontario the fibre 
is one of the principal items. There is not likely to be a surplus of seed for exportation from 
Manitoba for some time to come, because we import about 450,000 gallons of linseed oil an- 
nually in addition to what we make, and the protective duty of twenty-five per cent. on 
the oil is sufficient to induce our farmers to supply what is necessary for our own wants. 
I think there should be a large increase in the quantity of flax seed grown. The want of 
knowledge of the methods of cultivation has hindered the cultivation of flax seed in 
Canada to a considerable extent. I think that most of the cattle that have been sold at 
high prices for the Christmas and Easter markets here have been fed on oil cake. 


OIL MILLS IN CANADA, 


To Mr. Dymond.—I own a mill for the manufacture of oil cake, but I do not know, 
of course, what quantities of oil cake the other mills are supplying to the farmers of the 
country. Small quantities are obtained sometimes to be used as physic. The largest mill 
in the Dominion is Livingston’s, at Baden ; the next largest is that of Lymans, Sons & Co., 
of Montreal; the next is our own, in Beverley Street, Toronto ; and the fourth is at 
Quebec. We have a capacity for a very much larger quantity than we make, in conse- 
quence of not being able to obtain enough seed. 


INCREASED HOME DEMAND, 


I know pretty well where the oil cake is consumed in this country, and I can say 
that practically the ordinary farmer does not use oil cake ; at the last Industrial Exhibition 
held in Toronto, I distributed 5,000 fly-sheets to the farmers advertising the oil cake, and 
since that time the demand from the farmers has been larger. 


LOSS BY EXPORTING INSTEAD OF FEEDING, 


I have estimated that if the oil cake that is exported to Britain was fed at 
home, it would represent just double the money that is now sent to England in the 
shape of cattle, and that is why I say that 100 lbs. of oil cake will produce 80 lbs. of 
beef. Assuming that instead of sending oil cake to England, we fed it to our stock in 
this country, we should obtain 160 lbs. of meat for every 200 Ibs. of oil cake; in other 
words, if the oil cake were sent to England as beef, it would bring back to the country 
twice as much money as it does by being sent as oil cake, irrespective of the manure which 
would be retained, and which is valued in England at $18.50 per ton of oil cake. The value 
of manure from Indian corn is reckoned in England as worth about $7, and the manure 
from turnips at about 60 cents to the ton of turnips fed ; in other words, the manure from 
the oilcake is worth 250 per cent. more than the manure from Indian corn. The value of 
manure from peas and beans is in England as much as $14, or about three-fourths the value 
of manure from oil cake. ‘The first idea of the Ontario farmer in raising flax is the fibre ; 
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the seed of course becomes an important element, but the oil cake is only the waste after 
the oil is pressed out of it. There is a constant sequence from the seed to the fibre, from 
the fibre to the seed again, from the seed to the oil, from the oil to the oil cake, from the 
oil cake to the cattle, and from the cattle to the manure, which employs labour largely at 
every stage. 

FLAX GROWING, 


To Mr. Thomas Stock.—I am decidedly of opinion that the seed for raising flax should 
be changed once every ten years. I think the seed at present used in this country is 
not so good as that grown several years ago ; I think the Manitoba seed would be an excel- 
lent exchange ; the seed we got from Manitoba was most excellent in size and cen 
and gave a very plentiful yield of oil. 


COMPARATIVE PRICE OF OIL CAKE, 


To Mr. Dymond.—With regard to the comparative prices of oil cake and other feeds 
on the farm, oil cake would be worth about 1? cent a pound, corn not quite a centa 
pound, and the peas nearly 14 cent ; but neither of these will do so well for milk and fat- 
tening as oil cake. I don’t think Indian corn for any purpose is as good as peas. The 
oil cake is solid food, having had all the water squeezed out of it, while if you take 100 lbs. 
of turnips, you will find that there is only about 10 lbs. of solid matter in them. 


R. W. ELLIOT. 


Sittings to take oral evidence, held at Seaforth, August 11th,1880. Present—Messra 
McMi.ian (Chairman), and Dymonp. 


MR. THOS. GOVENLOCK’S EVIDENCE. 
A LARGE GRAIN AND GRAZING FARM. 


To Mr. Dymond.—I feed a good many cattle and sheep. I raise a good many, but 
I buy them chiefly. I have a farm of about 800 acres, about 200 acres of which is in 
grain, about 100 in hay, and the balance in pasture, a portion in grass. I chiefly buy © 
steers at three or four or five years old. I have over 100 head on pasture now. I bought 
them last winter, and they have been on grass since May. 


ALLOWANCE OF GrRAss TO EACH STEER—PRICES. 


I allow each bullock about three acres of grass. In the spring, when they are thin, _ 
we like to get those that will go 900 pounds, but it is hard to get them so heavy. We | 
give about $3 a hundred for them, or $3.50 for a nice one. We cannot graze more than 
about 150, but we sometimes buy a great many more, and send them to Buffalo to be 
fed up. 

STEERS—GRADE CATTLE— WEIGHT. 


Steers are the only animals we can ship to advantage. I1f we get a good gradein the 
spring weighing 900 pounds, we expect it to weigh 1 300 pounds in the fall. 


Prices IN ENGLAND—FREIGHTS, 


We sell them in England for from 7d. to 9d. per pound. Freights just now are a 
little low. I heard a few days ago that they were as low as £3. I paid £3 15s,, and I 
thought I was getting a bargain. Last spring they were as high as £5 or £6. Cattle do 
not bring so much in England at this time of the year as they do in the spring. 


{ Mr. Govenlock. | 
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SHIPPING ARRANGEMENTS, 


I generally ship from Montreal. If we ship at Boston we have to slaughter them at 
che port of debarkation. In that respect we have a slight advantage over the Americans, 
but not much. | 


LARGE SHIPMENTS OF SHEEP. 


I also send sheep to England. My son has 1,000 sheep over there now. They are 
principally Leicesters or the common mixed breed. I believe our farmers are improving 
their stock. Ido not think they are introducing the black-faced sheep very, much, 
although they are the best for the English market. 


Mourron a Berrer PRICE THAN BEeEF—WETHERS. 


Mutton brings a little better price than beefin England. There is a preference there 
for the meat of Southdown sheep. There is a difficulty in getting enough wethers in this 
country. If the farmers kept more wethers, we should be able to command better prices ; 
but they sell off their lambs too much. 


WEIGHT PREFERRED FOR SHIPMENT, 


The most preferable weight for shipment is about 150 pounds live weight, which 
is equal to 75 or 80 pounds dressed. I believe a cross of the Leicester and the South- 
down would be a good mutton sheep, though I have not tried it. 


THOS. GOVENLOCK. 


Sittings to take oral evidence, held at Fergus, August 14th, 1880. Present—Messrs 
McMituan (Chairman), and Dymonp. 


MR. PETER RENNIE’S EVIDENCE. 
PztEer ReEnnig, of Fergus, was called and examined. 


BREEDING, BUYING AND STALL FEEDING. 


To Mr. Dymond.—I farm some 210 acres of land in this neighbourhood. It is mixed 
farming I carry on. I pay particular attention to the feeding of cattle for market. We 
keep no thoroughbred stock on our farm, but breed from the best neighbouring herds. 
This gives me the choice of the best male animals. 


SEASON AND AGE. 


We mostly purchase animals at from three to four years old. We generally buy in the 
fall, just before stalling, and feed till May. Our object is to meet the demand of the for- 
eign trade. 

OnLy THE Best GRADES, 


We buy only the best grade steers we can get, the higher the grade the better 
Steers of this class are a little scarce. I think that is because more farmers are going into 
feeding. ; 

[Mfr. Rennie. | 
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PrRIcES AND WEIGHTS. 


To the Chairman.—We pay for such stock fully 4 cents per lb., live weight. We prefer 
them from 1,200 to 1,400 Ibs. 
To Mr. Dymond.—Common animals would not reach that weight at three years. 


TuRNIps—WINTER F'rEED—PEAS PREFERRED TO CoRN. 


We raise a large quantity of turnips, and feed largely of them. We give the fattening 
cattle no straw. We give the turnips whole with hay and chopped grain. Peas, with 
barley or oats. We formerly used corn, but the price is now prohibitory. It approaches 
so nearly to the price of peas, that it is more economical to use peas. I prefer peas as a 
feed, weight for weight, tocorn. ‘The pea crop is nota failure with us. 


Daity EXERCISE. 


We let the cattle out in the yard daily to drink, but for a short time only. The 
shippers like them to be strong in the legs, and this is gained by letting them out once 
a day. 

Datty ALLOWANCE oF Foop—Satt. 


To the Chairman.—We feed turnips twice a day, and at the rate, on the average, 
about 14 bushels per day per beast. The quantity of other food must be regulated by the 
condition of each beast. One animal will take a third more than another. If turnipsare 
scarce we give them the hay cut with the chopped grain anddamped. In the cut feed we 
give salt freely. I prefer this to giving salt in any other form. We use the Huron salt 


INCREASE OF WEIGHT. 


To Mr. Dymond.—A beast should come out 300 to 400 ibs. heavier at the end of the 
six months. A beast weighing 1400 to 1700 lbs. suits the shippers, but the larger weights 


are preferred. 
To the Chairman.—We have tried artificial foods, but do not care for them. 


Use oF On CakkE. 


To Mr. Dymond.—We have used oil cake in the past, but not of late years, except to 
a limited extent. Wedo not depend on it. Iam aware it is used in England almost 
universally for fattening purposes. I have not gone into the question of the value of oil 
cake economically, asa feed for cattle. 


STEAMED FEED—MOLASSES. 


I think the steam boiling of feed would be advantageous, if not objected to by ship- 
pers. We have used a little molasses, also steamed food,and found the cattle very healthy. 
I do not know the shippers would object. They judge of the beast at the time of 


purchase. 
REGULARITY OF FEEDING. 


To the Charrman.—We are very particular with respect to the regularity of feeding 
cattle. They are fed altogether four times a day. 


ForENooN DIeTARY. 


First, at six a.m., on turnips, then with chopped grain, fed in a separate box for the . 
purpose, so that none is wasted and the feed is never sour. They are then fed with hay, 
and allowed to rest. 


[ Mr. Rennie. ] 
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WELL CLEANED Darty—WELL BEDDED. 


They are all curried carefully every morning. This is a most important matter in 
avoiding restlessness and irritation, especially in animals highly fed. They are well 
_ ‘bedded with straw, as we want all the manure we can get. At noon they get some 
_ hay, and we have them turned into the yard for water and exercise, 


AFTERNOON DIETARY. 


Between three and four p.m., they get their turnips again, and more hay. We give the 
hay in small quantities in their mangers, so as to have it clean eaten up each time. They 
are fresh bedded and left till seven p.m., when they get their chopped grain or cut feed 
_ witha littlemore hay. They are then left for the night. 


Curry-CoMBING—DuRHAM GRADES EXCLUSIVELY. 


We use acurry-comb made for the purpose, with larger teeth than the ordinary 
comb. We use Durham grades exclusively, in fact see no others in the market. 


Prices—PrRoFiIt oN FrepInG Goop CArTLez. 


We sell to shippers. Have got on the average about 54 cents for our ordinary 
sales. Weestimatethat there is a profit on the fattening of the right kind of cattle, 
at the prices I have given, charging market rates for the feed. There would be no profit 
_-on feeding common stock. 


Coarse Grains aNnD Hay at Futu VatueE—Manurg 


In addition to the profit as between the cost and selling price, with feed at market 
| rates, we get rid of all our hay and coarse grains at full market value on the spot, and 

enrich the farm by the copious supply of manure. That is the secret of our being able to 
_ feed so large a number of cattle on a comparatively small farm. 


Sixty Heap 1n a SEASON. 


| We have fattened nearly sixty head ina season, with only some ten tons of hay, and 
' 300 bushels of peas, over and above our own produce. : 


Grass FEEDING IN SUMMER—BRAN. 


, To the Chairman.—We sell no grain-fed cattle during summer. We sometimes, in 
order to secure a supply of the right sort of cattle, buy them six months younger, and pasture 
_ them till the fall. We buy only cattle partially fattened. I would recommend the use of 
a little bran with the feed. 


BarRLEyY—Preas—Sprina WHEAT—AVERAGE YIELD, 


| We grow barley largely, as well as peas, and generally some thirty acres of spring wheat. 
| Fall wheat has not succeeded with us, although grown well by others. From 20 to 25 
_ bushels per acre, would be about the average yield of spring wheat. 


SALT ON THE Lanp—Goop EFFECcTs. 


To Mr. Dymond.—We use salt freely on the land as a fertilizer. We have used it 
for seven or eight years. It has a marked effect on the second as well as on the first year’s crop, 
_ if itis applied to turnips. The effect is seen on barley or spring wheat the year following. 
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Turnips braird more freely when sown, and more vigorously altogether. The straw of the 


barley or wheat is firmer, brighter, and not so liable to fall over. 
To the Chairman.—The grain I consider is plumper. 


To Mr. Dymond.—We apply 250 to 300 lbs. per acre to our turnips, or wheat and ) 


barley crops. 
. Rotation oF Crops. 


We carry out a rotation of cropping. Our usual rotation commences with peas after — 


sod, followed by wheat or barley; then by oats, and then turnips. After this we sow wheat 
followed by grass for three years. 


SumMER FatLtow—FEEpDING Raps. 


We generally put a field into summer fallow, and sow it with rape, which we use as. 


feed in the fall, turning the cattle to be fattened on toit. Great care must however be 
taken, not to let the cattle go to it when it is in a damp state. We usually give the 
cattle a little dry feed before turning them on to it. 

PERFECT QUIETNESS EsSENTIAL TO CATTLE. 


It is an essential part to our system to keep the cattle perfectly quiet, and free from 
irritation of any kind. 


No Roves Hanpuine or Inu-usace—No Doags. 


Tallow no rough handling or ill usage, and all dogs are excluded from the farm, in 
order that the cattle may not be harassed by them. 


PETER RENNIE, 


MR. JOHN BLACK’S EVIDENCE, 
JOHN Buack, of Fergus, was called and examined. 
A BUYER AND SHIPPER, 
To Mr. Dymond.—I am a grain merchant by trade, but export cattle, sheep and 


hogs to the English, Belgian and French markets. I buy my animals in a condition for 
shipment. The cattle are mostly grain fed. There is a decided advantage in these over 


other cattle. I ship in May, June and July for Montreal. Fall shipments did not Pays . 


nor could : get the cattle 1 wanted at that season, 


GRAIN FEED—-COMMON CATTLE—GRADES. 


To the Chairman.—If cattle were fed with a portion of grain while pasturing it 


would make all the difference. 
To Mr. Dymond.—We may sometimes ship common cattle, but the high grades 
bring two cents a pound more in England easily. 


FOUR YEAR OLDS PREFERRED. 


To the Chairman.—I should prefer cattle four years old, as being stronger and better 
fitted-for the voyage; but three year old cattle well handled do very well. We have 
shipped a few at two years, weighing up to 1,300 pounds. These would be well-bred 
animals. Cattle should be turned out for exercise. The fact that they are often not se 
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treated frequently leads to trouble, especially if too large a proportion of turnips has 
been used in the feeding. The exercise given to American cattle gives them an advant- 
age in this respect. . | ae 


COMPARISON OF CANADIAN WITH AMERICAN CATTLE. 


On Mr. Rennie’s plan they do very well. I have bought large numbers both 
of Canadian and American cattle. Canadian cattle well-bred and fed, as described 
by Mr. Rennie, are quite equal to the best American steers, but we get too few of 
them. The American cattle, always out of doors, fed from the dam from their birth, 
and fattened on corn, have an advantage in firmness and quality over ordinary Canadian 
pasture-fed stock. If Canadian cattle are to hold a high position in the foreign market 
they must be well bred and fed liberally and judiciously. JI think there are good pros- 
pects in the English market for well-fed cattle. The ice blockade occasioned a little diffi- 
culty to shipment in the spring, but we can generally get sufficient accommodation. 


SHIPMENTS TO ANTWERP AND PARIS. 


I shipped two cargoes to Antwerp, some of which were re-shipped to Paris. The cattle to 
Paris sold well. The first cargo sold in Antwerp was not well managed, but the second was 
satisfactory. My experience so far indicates that there is an opening for a successful 
trade with both France and Belgium. The cattle must be as good for those markets as 
_ for England, but not quite so heavy—the weight should be about 1,400 lbs. I was led to 

enter into the trade by the letter of Messrs. Munderloh & Co., the German Consul in 
Montreal, to the Toronto Globe. 1 tt 


SHIPMENTS OF 1880. 


I have shipped this year, jointly with Mr. John Scott of Galt, 1,456 cattle, 2,013 
sheep, and 576 hogs. The cattle were principally steers. Heifers will sell for as good a 
price as steers. They ship well, but must be handled a little carefully on the cars. 
That is all that is necessary. ° 


THE SHEEP SHIPMENTS—PRICES., 


The sheep -shipped were largely ewes—there is a want of wethers. It would, 
in my opinion, pay farmers to keep their lambs till two years old, and furnish 
a supply of wethers. We paid about six cents per lb. for sheep, live weight, with 
the wool on, for good ones, but a little less for others that were inferior. They 
were mostly good crosses of the Leicester, mixed with the Cotswold or Southdown 
breeds. We like sheep about 150 Ibs. live weight, dressing at about 75 lbs. For 
mutton I do not think the farmers could do much better than use the Leicester. At 
the present time the most profitable sheep for wool and mutton combined would be a 
cross of the Leicester with the Southdown; but that might change with the demand for 
wool 

MORE WETHERS IN DEMAND. 


For a shipload of wethers of the class mentioned I could give a cent a pound more 
than for the ordinary shipments I have made. I think there are good prospects for a 
market for sheep in England. I formerly shipped cattle to the United States—mostly 
pasture fed. That trade is pretty much closed now. The hog shipments have paid well. 


HOGS—THE SORT WANTED. 


Canadian hogs ship well, and are healthy. A good fleshy hog, off the stubble, weighing 
' about 200 pounds, live weight, just suits the English market. I have paid this spring 
five cents to six cents per pound for hogs, live weight. Much fat is not required for the 
' English consumption. White hogs are of the class most suitable for this trade. 
Ps JOHN BLACK. 
(Mr. J. Black. | 
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MR. ROBERT BLACK’S EVIDENCE. 
Rosert Brack, of Fergus, wrod called and examined. 
fo Mr. Dymond.—I assist Mr. John Black in connection with the shipment of cattle, 
THe BeEia@ran TRADE. 


I went over to Antwerp this year to superintend sales there. Our cattle were better 
altogether than the Belgian cattle. There are no feeders there of any consequence. I am 
informed that there are few cattle fed on the farms, the supply of meat in the cities being: 
largely distillery fed. They draw their supplies largely from Denmark, Holland and the 
United States 

CoMPARISON OF CANADIAN CATTLE WITH OTHERS. 


Our cattle compare very favourably with the Dutch and Danish, but not with the 
United States cattle, which are fed for market from their birth. With good men to sell 
there should be a fair chance for a satisfactory trade for Canadian cattle in Belgium. 


Bap System or SELLING. 


The system of selling there is bad. The cattle are sold at live weight subject to 20: 
to 30 hours’ fast, and consequent shrinkage. This is equal to from 50 to 70 pounds per- 
head. Still there is a market there. 


SALES IN Paris. 


We sent 32 head to Paris. The market there was quite equal to the English quota- 
tions in London. Cattle for Paris would usually be shipped to Havre. 


No QUARANTINE— WEIGHT, 


There are no quarantine regulations in Belgium or France as regards foreign cattle. 
About 1,400 to 1,500 pounds, live weight, suits the Paris markets. In Belgium a little 
lighter would be preferred, say from 1,200 to 1,400 pounds, 


ROBERT BLACK. 


Sitting to take oral evidence, held at Toronto, August 20th, 1880. Present—Messrs.. 
Epwarp Stock (Chairman), and A. H. Dymonp. 


MR. RICHARD HALL’S EVIDENCE. 


Richarp Hatt, cattle salesman, Liverpool, London, Manchester and Wakefield, was. 
called and examined. 


LARGE EXPERIENCE AS A SALESMAN. 


To Mr. Dymond.—I do business as a cattle salesman in many parts of England. It 
is the custom in England for the cattle salesman to intervene between the principals 
in all large transactions, so that his judgment almost entirely regulates the buying and 
selling of cattle. Asa rule we consult our clients, but some clients do not interfere in 
any way—Mr. Frankland, for instance, who was the first Canadian shipper I sold for, and 
who brought the first successful cargo into England at Liverpool by the Manitoba. There 
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were a few, say from five to ten, came before that time in Allan’s steamers, and there was also 
a cargo came the fall before in a steamer called the Huphrates ; but they were a lot of middling 
cattle. I ought to be an expert in cattle. I was brought up as a butcher with my father 
and at the age of nineteen I went to sell for Verdon & Cullen as an assistant salesman. 
They used to sell sheep in little lots. I remained with them as salesman eleven years, 
and then I commenced on my own account. I have been examined as a witness before a. 
Committee of the House of Commons boih on the cattle trade and on the cattle plague ; 
I have been examined twice. I have also been on several deputations to the Privy Council 
in respect to restrictions. When ona London deputation to which I had the honour of being 
elected there were only three of us to speak, and I was examined at some considerable 
length. Some weeks [have had as many as 900 head of cattle pass through my hands. 
I have had the largest number of Canadian cattle to sell of any manin England. When 
I was with Verdon. & Cullen we had at certain seasons of the year very large numbers of 
sheep and lambs, and sold them in_ tens, twenties, thirties, and forties, and when 
dealers placed them in our hands to sell I was seldom told the price of any of them, but. 
had to sell them according to my own judgment. Then, when the sheep trade fell off, in 
the month of October or November, I went to assist in selling the cattle. Besides the 
Canadian cattle that have passed through my hands I have sold large consignments of 
American cattle. When the root crop has failed I have bought in London and taken to 
Manchester and Liverpool large numbers of Oporto, Spanish, Danish, Swedish and Dutch 
cattle, and also cattle from Schleswig-Holstein. My observation extends very largely also 
to Irish cattle. 
COMPARATIVE VALUE OF DIFFERENT BREEDS. 


Of the cattle which come into the English market those which rank high- 
est in point of quality are the Aberdeen Scot. They are the breed known as the 
Polled Angus. The Fat Galloway ranks about equal with the Polled Angus; but a middling 
Galloway is just about as bad a bullock for a butcher as you can select, he kills very 
coarse indeed. The Galloway will bring more per pound than any other breed, except 
the Aberdeen, but he does not cut as streaky as the Polled Angus. If you feed a Gallo- 
way bullock and a Shorthorn together, and feed them exactly alike, the beef of the 
Galloway will eat better than that of the Shorthorn, and it is the same with feeding 
Leicester sheep and Southdowns together. The Galloways are not the most paying cattle 
though. Next to the Polled Angus or Scot in point of quality I would put the English 
Shorthorn or Durham. The Bates blood ranks much higher than the Booth; but my 
impression is that for the butcher the Booth is the more useful animal, because it is larger 
and carries more flesh. Next to that breed I would put the American cattle, which my 
experience this year has shown me are nearly equal to the Scottish and superior to the 
Irish, with the exception of the prime grass Irish heifers. Then the Irish and the good 
Canadians rank about the same. 


AMERICAN CATTLE BEFORE THE CANADIANS. 


The American rank higher than the Canadian cattle, in the first place, I think 
because the breed is stronger. I think the Americans keep their cattle a year longe 
than the Canadians. The American cattle have big chines, and when they are killed the 
are thicker through the belly, and are generally better weighers. Some of the distiller 
fed beasts, however, have commanded high prices. The first importation of Canadia 
cattle into London came to me some five or six years ago-—I think by the Temperly 
Line. ‘There were one hundred and twenty of them landed on the Sunday at Thames 
Haren. I told all the London buyers about them, and induced reporters to come up, con- 
sequently they were noticed in the Z%imes and other London newspapers. When they 
came to the market people were perfectly amazed that such good bullockscould come from this 
country. The consequence was there were crowds of customers for them, and we sold them 
for more than they were worth. Those who bought them over culled them, and then they 
said they weighed too light. 
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PREJUDICES, AND HOW TO OVERCOME IT. 


The Canadian bullock does not rank so high, however, as the American ; they 
say they do not weigh so well; and they also say that they do not like the 
whiskey-fed cattle—that is the term that is applied to them in London. Finding 
much prejudice, I told the feeders engaged in that business to leave their tails long in 
future ; they have done so, and since then they have ranked as well as anything. A 
short time ago I had a cargo of them in Wakefield. They came by the Lake Winnipeg, and 
were landed at Liverpool on the Tuesday evening. I had them in the Wakefield market 
on Wednesday morning, and all day I had swarms of buyers around me. The first-class 
Canadian stall-fed animal is not inferior to the American ; but the distillery beasts do not 
rank so high. When I make the remark that the Canadian beasts rank second to the 
American I am speaking of the distillery cattle. 


A STALL FED CANADIAN EQUAL TO ANY AMERICAN. 


Q. Do you consider that a well-bred Canadian animal, stall fed, is equal to any you have . 
obtained from the United States? A. Decidedly. The cargoes of cattle from the United 
States are better selected than those from Canada, because they keep the worst of their 
cattle at home, and what they cannot sell there they slaughter and send to us as dead meat. 
From what I can understand the American cattle are principally fed in ranches with In- 
dian corn, and have sheds in which they can run during the winter. I think too that 
they are, as a rule, a year older than Canadian cattle, which assists them to weigh. 
The American corn-fed cattle rank in quality equal to anything in Engiand except the 
Polled Angus and the Galloway. I might almost say, but that it isnot desirable to go too 
far, that they are superior to any others. Many of the cattle I am speaking of are good 
grades—what we call a real good, useful butcher’s bullock. They have bone ; but you 
cannot get flesh without bone. If you get weak necks you will have weak chines. 
These cattle are animals that have been greatly improved by the use of thoroughbred 
Shorthorn bulls, The coat will tell whether cattle have been stall fed, pasture fed, or 
swill fed. 

ADVANTAGE OF CANADIAN CATTLE. 


In consequence of the pasture-fed and stall-fed cattle from Canada going through 
the country free they bring from a penny to three halfpence a pound more in hot weather 
than the American cattle which have to be slaughtered at the place of debarkation. 


NO OBJECTION TO DISTILLERY FED BEASTS. 


Ido not object to beasts that are fattened entirely on swill. I was in Wake- 
field the following week, or the week but one after the time I have referred to, 
with some swill-fed beasts, and everybody there said that they had seldom seen 
better animals, but that they were sold very dear There is no peculiarity about 
the meat of distillery fed beasts that is objectionable. That meat will salt as well as 
the American, but not as well as our English meat. I think that is the result of 
the harassment they receive during the long sea voyage, at the end of which they 
are scarcely in so prime a condition of health as when they left their homes. Animals 
are nearly always sold by hand and not by weight withus. We donot want to sell by 
weight ; we want to sell the animals sometimes for more than they are worth. If they 
were to be sold by weight any person could go into the business. 


GRAIN—POTATOES—DISTILLERY FEED—OIL CAKE, 


In Canadian cattle I would give the preference first to the purely stall fed, 
and then to the distillery fed. The grass fed we have had but little experience of. 
What have come hitherto I call mean, middling cattle. If your farmers would 
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give them six or eight pounds of oil cake per day it would improve them, and 
hold them together on the voyage. There are a good many common beasts among the 
Canadian cattle devoid of good breeding. 


ADVICE AS TO QUALITY AND WEIGHT, 


T would advise Canadian breeders to send to England none but good animals; they will 
_ keep themselves together best. When I have bought bullocks with good flanks and loins, 
_ particularly good flanks, and they have travelled from Liverpool up to London I have found 
that they looked well; butif I happened to buy a stalky animal and got it to the other end of 
_ its journey I hardly knew it. I think there is no bullock that sells better than one of 
800 pounds, dressed weight—I can tell you nothing about live weight. Bullocks from 
_ nine score a quarter to eleven score a quarter are the most saleable in Liverpool; a bullock 
of from nine to ten in Manchester. In Wakefield you cannot have them too big if they 
_aregood. The weight preferred in London is 100 stone, or ranging from 95 stone to 105, 
_ 100 stone may be reckoned ten score a quarter. In London eight pounds go to the stone ; 
_ they quote there by thestone. The weights that would be the most acceptable would be those 
- of cattle which weigh alive on this continent from 1,350 to 1,500 pounds. The loose fat of 
| your cattle will fetch exactly the same as that of the American cattle, but the hides will 
not 


AMERICAN ADVANTAGE IN HIDES. 


Our hides 1n England are classed, and the heaviest weights bring the highest prices ; 
and very few of yours come in the heavy weights, except the old oxen, and their hides 
_ are not so good. The Americans have a decided advantage over you in their hides on 
account of the weights being greater, and that superiority in weight is owing to the 
_ American cattle being heavier than yours. Nature provides a thicker hide for the bul- 
| lock that is pastured outside than for the stall-fed animal. Offal is an important element 
/ in our trade. If a man is buying a good bullock he prefers a good hide. 


MIXED CARGOES—SORTED STEERS—HEIFERS, 


The greater proportion of the Canadian cattle are steers. When a mixed cargo of cattle 
comes to us we sort it, and put the old oxen together, and the biggest and the best steers to- 
gether. We do not sell them as a cargo but classify them. It does not cause a deterioration 
in the value of the animals to send them in a mixed cargo. In London heifers are not 
liked, and in Glasgow heifers and cows are not liked. The best market for them is 
Liverpool. There is no objection to them there at all. On the contrary, on Monday 
morning several men will meet me there who are from Nottingham, Derby, the Potteries, 
and Manchester ; and the Manchester man will ask for heifers, and the Nottingham man 
for cows and heifers. The reason that heifers are preferred in those districts is that 
they are said to be smaller in their bones than bullocks, and they can cut them up into 
smaller pieces; they have more retail markets for that sort of meat than other places. 
If heifers are good they do not suffer on a sea voyage any more than bullocks ; I do not 
think they suffer so much, they are not so big, and they do not get rubbed so much. I do 
not think they are quieter—cows are quieter. The old oxen very frequently get rubbed 
very much in their rumps. 


PROSPECTS OF FUTURE TRADE, 


I am sure the prospect of the Canadian trade is good in England, and that 
trade is going to increase each year. An advantage which you have is that the 
' Americans are so heavily handicapped—to the extent of a penny or three halfpence a 
pound—on account of their cattle having to be killed at the port of debarkation. 
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HEALTHINESS OF CANADIAN CATTLE—GOOD RESULTS. 


If, by a change in the law in England, you were placed on the same footing as the Ameri- 
cans, your cattle would be depreciated in value to the extent of three poundsa head. I do 
not think you have anything to apprehend in respect of that matter however. The Ameri- 
cans cannot show a clean bill of health. The veterinary surgeons in that country admit. 
that their cattle have pleuro-pneumonia and Texas fever among them, and while they have 
that, the English Government, whether it happens to be Conservative or Liberal, will put 
its foot on their being brought through the country. I was asked to go on a deputation. 
to Earl Spencer for the purpose of asking for the restrictions to be withdrawn ; but, 
believing as I did that such an application would be utterly fruitless, I declined to do so. 
I believe that your main chance in the English market consists in your protecting your- 
selves carefully against pleuro-pneumonia and all other contagious diseases by which 
your cattle might be affected. My experience is that Canadian cattle are generally 
healthy ; they have wonderful constitutions I think. Distillery-fed cattle cannot stand, 
the same fatigue as those fed out of doors. 


EXERCISE—BETTER FEEDING. 


I consider it indispensable to cattle being able to stand fatigue that they have a certain 
amount of exercise. I think exercise would improve them for the foreign trade. It is my 
opinion that you must use more artificial feed and roots for your cattle ; and if you do you 
have many of the breeds in Canada as good as they have them in the United States. If 


you use artificial food you can have as good cattle as the Americans. I did not mean 


to say that if you were put on the same footing as the Americans your trade would be an- 
nihilated, but that your price would fall and you would be put at a considerable dis- 
advantage. Assuming that your farmers pay great attention to getting a high class of 
animals, thoroughly well-fed beasts, stall-fed ones, you will command as good a price for 
them in our markets as other English breeds. 


AMERICAN CATTLE ON LANDING. 


The American cattle land, as a rule, in good condition—better than the Canadian 
cattle. This is due, in the first place, to the fact of the American boats being larger 
and better than many of the Canadian, and, in the second place, to the fact that 
the cattle when on board the American ships receive the same food that they do 
in America, that is, corn. You see hardly any cattle coming off the American ships 
rubbed on the rump. This, it appears to me, is because they have larger stalls 
than those on the Canadian vessels. 


IMPROVED SHIPPING FACILITIES FROM CANADA. 


Some of the Canadian lines are now, however, making arrangements for carrying 
cattle which are very favourable. 


THE BEST SEASON FOR SHIPPING. 


The best time of the year to send cattle to England from this country with a view to 
obtaining the best prices is in the spring, in May or June ; if the St. Lawrence opened a 
month earlier, in fact, it would be all the better. The reason that they fetch better prices 
at that time is that the stall-fed cattle in Ireland and England are getting exhausted, and 
the grass-fed cattle are not ready. The only cattle that are coming then in quantity to 
London are the Norfolk, and they are the second crop. 


OPORTO AND SPANISH CATTLE, 


Some of the Oporto cattle going into London are very good indeed ; butchers favour 
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them because they have very extraordinary hides on them. The Jews in London favour 
the Oporto and the Spanish cattle very much. All the Oporto cattle are sound. If the 
Jews do not get the meat cosher they reject it as trifel, and then the butcher has to send 
it to some man in the metropolitan market to sell. Consequently there are no cattle in 
_ greater demand among the Jews than the Oporto. 


DEAD MEAT IMPORTATIONS. 


Ido not think the importations of dead meat have been very successful. I have been 
offered two commissions for the sale of it, but Ll would not take them, because, I said, 
I thought they would endin disappointment, and I did not want to take a shipment on 
which I thought the consignor was going to lose. The shipment of dead meat affects the 
London market more than any other. In London it is not as it is in the inland towns or 
in Liverpool in this respect. In London the butcher goes for orders every morning to the 
whole of his customers, and if a man only wants a pound of steak, his order is sent to him. 
It is a daily supply, so that if the meat is in fair condition the coarser parts are disposed. 
of for beef a la mode, soups, hashes and stewing, and the better parts are sent to va- 
rious private houses, hotels and restaurants, and there isan immediate consumption of all 
parts of the animal; whereas in Liverpool or any of the Midland counties—in Derby, Not- 
tingham, Sheffield, Wakefield and other places—many consumers will not have the re- 
frigeratcd meat-—they will come and buy a worn old fat cow, or a bull in preference. 


AMERICAN DEAD MEAT. 


The American refrigerated meat eats tender; but I think it is tasteless. The American 
cattle killed at Liverpool and Birkenhead have, however, grown in favour a good deal in 
many parts of the country, because of the railway companies having made better arrange- 
ments for the rapid and successful conveyance of meat. In that way Canadians have been 
losing a little of the advantage which was given them by the obligation to slaughter 
American cattle at Liverpool. There has not been so mu sh change in that respect in Wake- 
field or Liverpool; but from Manchester we have not so many buyers as we used to have. 
Some of them say now, “There is so much difference in the price that we will go down to 
Liverpool and buy some Liverpool or Birkenhead-killed American beef.” 


USE OF OIL CAKES—ROOTS. 


I am very favourable to the use of oil cake as food for either stall-fed or 
grassfed animals. It is now universally used by farmers in England and Scot- 
land. Canada exports large quantities of it to England, and the Canadian oil 
cake is highly appreciated there. In feeding oil cake I would begin with three or 
four pounds and finish with eight poundsa day; a large animal would take a little 
more. In a large city like this, where they are feeding so many in stables, manure 
is of no value, but in the country it is, and nothing makes so good manure as oil 
cake. I would also recommend oil cake for distillery cattle. We have had a few dis- 
tillery cattle which were a grand lot of animals; they were choice cattle. Everybody 
gathered round and admired them; but the butchers were a little shy of them. They said 
the beasts were a good quality, but the price demanded was a little too high. During the 
last two or three years the character of the cattle shipped from Canada has decidedly im- 
proved, and their reputation has made rapid strides. I would strongly advise the in- 
troduction of oil cake as a food, first, on account of its nutritious qualities, and in the 
next place, because it is a food that can be continued during the sea voyage. Distillery- 
fed cattle can be given meal and slops on the voyag® and they consequently arrive in fair 
condition. A thing that I would suggest to your farmers is that they should grow swede 
turnips and mangold wurzels ; they are an excellent thing to give cattle in the winter, the 
swede first, and when it is done the mangold wurzel. The mangold wurzel ought to keep 
till the middle of summer. 
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UNWISE ECONOMY. 


7 I have met with a great many Canadians, and I find that some of them « put 
it in at the spiggot and let it out at the bung hole.” They are afraid to put their 
hands in their pockets to purchase the food which their cattle ought to have. 
When they come to our side and we propose to give the cattle some meal they say, 
“Don’t give them any meal; a bit of hay will do;” but if we have Canadian cattle in 
our possession a day or two and give them meal, it makes them look pounds better. In 
this climate I would recommend turnips judiciously given ; I would give turnips, a little 
meal, and oil cake. 


DURHAM AND POLLED ANGUS CROSSES, 


For the purpose of getting good grades I would recommend your farmers to 
cross your native cattle mainly with Shorthorns, and only to cross once. I would 
also recommend the Polled Angus as an animal for improving your stock; I think 
the Polled Angus crossed with the Shorthorn would give you an excellent animal for the: 
outchers—that is, one cross. I would take a thoroughbred Shorthorn cow and cross her 
with a Polled Angus bull. ‘I would also cross the Polled Angus with your native cows. 
I do not think thoroughbred steers sent over to England would fetch any more than other 
cattle. Whether you would succeed in making anything better than a Shorthorn I would 
not venture to say, because you have sent some extraordinary cattle into England. . 


THE SHEEP TRADE. 


Large numbersof Canadian sheep pass through my hands. They do not rank well in the 
English market. The reason is that most of them are rams and ewes, and the ewes, as a 
rule, are old sucked-out animals. Some of them you can get fat, but cannot get them to 
take on flesh, and the consequence is that they are light on their loi mutton of that 
sort does not sell well. 


THE WEIGHT PREFERRED—WETHERS INDISPENSABLE. 


The weight of sheep preferred for mutton varies from 60 Ibs. to 90 lbs, according 
to the class of customers. From 70 to 80 lbs. is a capital weight to get. A thing 
that you ought to implore of your farmers to do is to send the rams as wethers. Buyers 
come to market and look at lots of sheep, and when they find that there are no wethers 
in them they walk away. For the ordinary family butcher wethers are indis- 
pensable—wethers or gimmers, that is, ewes that have had no lambs. In England in 
my early days the better class of people all wanted four-year-old mutton There is no 
such a thing to be had in quantity now-a-days; it is all early maturity. There are lots 
of young sheep sold in the London and Liverpool market one year and a few months 
old at from three pounds to three pound ten per head. 


MERITS OF DIFFERENT BREEDS, 


We obtain early maturity in England now in sheep as in cattlo by special feeding. For 
mutton there is no sheep so objectionable to us as the Cotswold; we want mutton that is 
lean—plenty of flesh—juicy mutton, ripe and lean. For mutton the Southdown is first, 
the Shropshire Down is the second in quality, the Cheviot or Scotch are the third. The 
Southdowns do very well in a warm climate; but if they are sent to cold climates they be- 
come small and puny, and degenerate. I think they have got the Southdown too fine 
now ; they have got too much of the Leicester in them. Often at Christmas I have had 
‘one or two of them for show, and there has been very little lean in them. Southdowns’ 
deteriorate in the north of England, in Scotland and in Ireland. In Ireland they use 
mostly the Shropshire Down for crossing. The Oxford Down has not been very much used. 
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It is larger than the Shropshire. It would not be too large for our market. With us, if 
you have quality and size combined you will find plenty of demand. It would not pay 
you to send us pure Oxfords, but cross the native sheep here with the Oxfords. 


THE SHROPSHIRES RECOMMENDED. 


A few years ago a Mr. Aungier, of the firm of P. Leonard & Co., had a lot of Shropshire 
Downs from Ireland and a lot of Lincolns in the market thesame morning. The Shropshire 
Downs did not weigh so heavy as the Lincolns by five pounds a quarter. There were a 
dozen people there early to buy the Shropshire, but, in the afternoon, although he begged 
and implored people to take the Lincolns for ten shillings less than he sold the Shrop- 
shires for, they would not buy them. I do notthink there is any animai so service 
abie as the Shropshire. The Shropshire would cross wonderfully well with your | 
Leicester. I object to the Leicester as a mutton yielding sheep ; but the cross 
improves it, because the Leicester is a sheep of very nearly the same type as 
the Cotswold. If you were to use the Shropshire ram for crossing with Lei- 
cesters or good grade sheep, that would produce just the mutton we want. 


WETHERS OR GIMMERS ALWAYS, 


Then let the animals you send be wethers or gimmers in all cases. If you sent overa 
mixed shipload of sheep and at the same time sent a thousand well selected wethers, there 
would be, I think, a difference of 10 shillings a head in favour of the wethers, and you would 
have twenty buyers for them where you would have one for the others—you would have all 
the select buyers after the wethers. 


MERINOS NOT APPROVED. 


We are getting large numbers of sheep from the United States. They are 
sending us from that country a very fine class of Merinos and some others, but prin- 
sipally Merinos. I have seen some of them weighing 90 and 100 pounds. They 
are very ripe and full of fat. They are not profitable meat for the butchers, being 
tou full of fat, and they are short of flesh. Canadians rank well with the Americans in 

‘rd to their capacity for sending to England a good class of sheep, but they do not 
ak with them in regard to sending wethers. The Shropshire Down is a particularly 
nardy-sheep. If you cross the Shropshire with the Leicester you get a very popular wool. 


BLACK FACES AND LEGS POPULAR. 


Buyers of sheep for the purpose of mutton do not calculate on the wool at all; they 
look at the face of the animal, and if they see some gray or black there they like that. 
In lambs also they do not like the white-faced ; they want them with the stain of the 
Down in them. Butchers sometimes leave the skin on the legs of the caracasses of sheep 
in order to show what they are, because if they have Down in them they are worth 
so much more a pound. I think the Shropshire Down would be better than the Ox- 
ford or any other sheep to cross with your common ewes. The Shropshire Down 
is low on the legs and you will get more flesh on him. 


HOW TO JUDGE A SHEEP. — 


In See iaind a sheep most people touch him by spreading the hand across the 
loins ; but I choose them by touching them with the ends of the fingers in the middle 
of the loins, and I can then tell in a moment whether there is flesh there or not. 
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PIG FANCYING. 


I was for many years a great pig fancier and won many prizes at home. I have 
‘two silver cups that I won in that way. T had promised to judge pigs and sheep for two 
societies at agricultural shows ; but coming away from Liverpool I had to write and apolo- 
gize for not being able to do so because I was coming over here. 


THE PIG THAT IS WANTED. 


I like a pig as straight as a Leceister sheep, good short nose and good jowls, and I 
want them good behind the jowl. If they are such animals as that, then they are like 
all other animals, good to follow and good to meat, good in their hair, good through their 
hams, and good on their loins. I have often seen pigs at our shows that I would almost 
term malformations, extraordinary forward and good in the hams, but very weak in their 
‘loins. 

THE MIDDLE BREED YORKSHIRE, 


bal 
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The pig that I think the most profitable that any man can breed is the middle — 


‘bred white Yorkshire with plenty of hair. In this country you want pigs with 
‘plenty of hair or they will get scorched by the sun. Length is desirable in a 
‘pig, because when you get length you get well mixed bacon. The taste of people 


‘of means in England has always been in favour of bacon with lean in it ; and 


now country people too require finer bacon than they used to—they want a meaty pig 
rather than a fat one. There is no one who has been so successful in raising pigs as the 
Earl of Ellesmere and Peter Eden, near Manchester. They have been wonderfully suc- 
cessful with their pigs. I think the Berkshire breed is a very fine one, and I am led to 
believe that it makes the best bacon; but I do not think the pigs of that breed are as 
quick growers as the middle-sized Yorkshire 


THE WEIGHT NEEDED. 


In England for bacon purposes we like a pig to be about nine or ten score. We 
‘kill them at eleven and twelve score—that is dead weight. We get them to that weight 
‘very early. 
WASHING—HOUSING—FEEDING. 


I used, when I was breeding pigs, to have them washed every week, and I 
‘always kept them warm. As to feeding, though you will not make the best 
bacon, you will turn the pigs off a month earlier by feeding them with boiled man- 
gold wurzel and boiled Indian meal together ; nothing will make them grow so 
“fast. Cheese factory whey or skimmed milk or buttermilk are capital things to 
‘give pigs. I used to give mine sweet milk for a month before showing them. If 
you are sending your pigs to the English market all that you want is to get early ma- 
turity ; get the greatest quantity in the shortest time. Give the pigs their food in small 
‘quantities but often, so that you may avoid their getting it mixed with filth. With cattle 
-and horses as well as with pigs the great secret in feeding them is to give them small 
‘quantities often. After the middle bred Yorkshire pig I would choose the Berkshire. 1 
believe in producing what will pay, and that is early maturity. The pig for showing 
wants exercise. As a rule when people intend showing pigs they cram them with food 


“without allowing them to have any exercise, and the consequence is that when they come | 


“to exhibit them their legs are underneath them and they are like the shape of a mouse 

instead of being straight all along like a Leicester sheep. They need a little exercise 
vevery day. When I washed my pigs I used the finest soap that was not scented. Many 
people wash their pigs with soft soap, which is an irritant. If you will use the other 
‘soap you will get the hair fine and silky, and that is a great thing. 


RICHARD HALL. 
{Mr ald. } 
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| Sittings to take oral evidence, held at Perth, October 12th, 1880. Present—Messrs. 
_&. Byrne (Chairman), and A. H. Dymonp. 


MR. JAMES DONALD’S EVIDENCE. 


Mr. James Donan, of Dalhousie, County of Lanark, was called and examined. 
TRADE IN SHEEP. 


| I buy sheep for the American market. Any fat sheep or lambs suit that demand. The 
_ Americans will take all we can send. I sent between 9,000 and 10,000 myself last year, 
and expect to send 11,000 this year. I ship to Boston and New York and elsewhere. I 
give from $3 to $7, or more. It depends on the weight. Anything fat willsuit. We 
should prefer well-bred sheep if we could get them. Our purchases extend over portions 
of the counties of Lanark, Renfrew and Carleton. 


More WETHERS WANTED. 


A great loss accrues owing to the farmers not making wethers of their lambs. I 
should say the three counties lose over $10,000 « year by this means. The eastern market 
is supplied for about four months from Chicago with lambs, then from the Middle States 
about another four, and then from Canada and the Northern States for the rest of the 
twelve months. 


SEASON FoR SHIPMENT. 
| We usually begin to ship in September, and continue in October, November and 
December, up to Christmas. The farmers are beginning to alter the lambs. There are 
several other shippers besides myself. The firm I was connected with shipped 32,000 head 


last year. The buyers would give a cent a pound more for a selected shipment of wether 
or ewe lambs than for ram jambs. “ 


Tue Best Mutton. 


| The best mutton lamb is got from a common or grade Leicester ewe crossed with a 
_ Southdown ram. 


Use or Ram Lamps. 
The use of ram lambs is also a source of great loss, owing to the ewes missing. The 
| rougher sections of this district could be much more largely utilized for sheep-raising than 
| they are at present. 1 think sheep more profitable to a farmer than horned cattle. 


JAMES DONALD, 


[ fr. Donald. } 
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_ Sitting to take oral evidence, held at Toronto, Oct. 21, 1880. Present—Messrg, 
Brown (Chairman), Ay~swortH and Dymonp. ° | 


MR. ALBIN RAWLINGS’ EVIDENCE. 
Asin Rawtines, Forest, was called and examined. 


T have had experience in stock raising. The largestfarm I ever carried on contained 800 
acres, but at the present time I am grazing only on about 300 acres. I have been farming 
about twenty-eight years in Canada in a general way, living during that time in the 
county of Lambton. Most of the land had been taken up when I went there. Recently 
Iwas a breeder of sheep and cattle for some years, but have now given up that business, 


GRAZING IN LAMBTON—AGE AND WEIGHT. 


T pay all my attention to grazing. I buy the cattle when they are two or three years old. 
Tf I buy them in the fall I buy them at two and three years of age, and if in the spring 
I buy only cattle three years of age. The cattle I purchase in the spring I put in 
the pasture about the first of April. Iliketohave them weigh at that time from 900 to 
1,200 pounds, that is when they are three years old. We buy the best grades we can get. 


SCARCITY OF GRADES. 


The grades are scarcer in our part of the country than they were. I used to ship 600 
stock cattle to the States every year; and now instead of that we have to import them into — 
the county. 


SPRING PASTURING. 


I leave about one-fourth of the grass on the ground in the fall, so that in the spring I 
have that old grass, and can get my cattle earlier on it. They eat that grass by the middle 
of May, and then the young grass is stronger and better. The soil on my farm isa sandy 
loam, clay bottom, and gravelly loam. 


PERMANENT PASTURES. 


My pasture has been down from ten to twenty years. I have been trying experiments 
in regard to pastures. First of all I just sowed clover, timothy and white clover. Since 
that I have found out that I can grow more grass by mixing more. 


MIXED GRASSES—PROPORTIONS. 


And now I claim that for a permanent pasture the best grasses to sow are the follow- 
ing :—three pounds of red clover, two and a half pounds of alsike, half a pound of white 
Dutch, five pounds of timothy, three pounds of Irish cocksfoot, three pounds of orchard — 
grass, and about two pounds of lucerne. This is the proportion for one acre ; and makes it: 
permanent grass, and one that will take in the soil. 


TIME FOR SOWING. 


I have been sowing timothy in the fall latterly. I would recommend to have the 
land in a proper state of cultivation and to sow down without any crop. 

I put my cattle to graze the first year of sowing. On the best pasture I have I sowed 
the timothy in the fall, and the other grasses in the spring. I would recommend by all 
means to sow the grass seed in the month of March when the land is very dry and the 


(Mr. Rawlings. | 
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earth is full of creases. The seed falls into the cracks, and when rain comes the earth fills 
over them. This year I advised a person to sow his grass about the 8th of March, and 
| it has caught very well all over the field. My permanent pastures, thus laid down, have 
lasted twenty years, some of them. 


ALSIKE FOR MILK CATTLE, 


The alsike remains the best grass we havein Canada for milking or grazing purposes. 


TOP DRESSING. 


To keep up the fertility of the pasture I recommend top dressing with either leeched 
ashes or any manure you can get. I would not recommend any special manure. Land 
plaster is not so good as ashes, on light soil. Where we have done top dressing we have got 
twice as much grass. 

GROWTH OF THE GRASSES. 


After the first year the clover begins to give out. The orchard grass and cocksfoot 
are up about eighteen inches high when the timothy is only about four inches, and the cattle 
get this first, and then the timothy comes on and the alsike and white clover. The grasses 
I have recommended above come up at different periods, and they make a good bottom, 
_ and where you have a good bottom you have a good pasture. The timothy I think stands 
__ the drought the best. I haven’t had any hay from these pastures for three or four years. 
I got a great deal of experience about grazing in New York State, where they leave one- 
third of the grass on in the fall, so as to let the cattle on early in the spring. 


@ATTLE ON ROUGH GRASS—PASTURE FED @ATTLE. 


In the spring I first put my cattle on where there isrough grass. Last year I put them 
on in the last week in March. I find that the cattle on this grass, and hay, will gain as fast 
as if they were in the stable, and fed with meal and turnips. The heaviest I ever 
knew a steer to gainin one summer was 700 pounds. This animal was fed only on grass. 
I don’t feed my animals on anything but the grass ; I give them no meal at all. 


WINTER FEED. 


I would recommend farmers here to feed their cattle pretty well during the winter, 
One of the best things to feed them on in the winter is corn and straw cut into chaff 
with a little meal twice a day. Cattle thus fed in the winter will come out in the spring 


far better. 
TIME TO SELL CATTLE. 


Our farmers should hold their cattle till all the distillery cattle are shipped. They 
should not sell their cattle till July. The cattle should be allowed to have the whole pas- 


ture from spring till fall. 
CHANGE OF PASTURE NOT EXPEDIENT. 


They should not be changed from one pasture to another. It is a great mistake to do 
so. Ihave tried the experiment ; a man I knew changed his cattle to different pastures 
every week; I allowed mine so many acres for the whole summer ; the result was that 
mine sold for $8 dollars a head more than his. I attribute my increased price to not 
changing the pastures. I observe when you put fresh cattle in fresh pastures they will eat 
and gorge themselves, and afterward they will not be able to eat. When you keep them 
in the same pasture they eat regularly and do much better. 


(Mr. Rawlings. } 
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NUMBER OF CATTLE PER ACRE. 


The number of cattle you can pasture per acre depends altogether upon the state of the — 
pasture, The farm I have had for nine years will pasture twice as many cattle now as. 
when I gotit. I like to pasture about 30 cattle to the 100 acres, about three and a half’ 
acres to each animal. In judging of the number of cattle suitable for a farm a person 
ought to be guided by the seasons. 


PRICES PAID AND REALIZED. 


Last year I paid onan average for my cattle $33.28 ahead. The average weight of 
them then was 950 pounds, Theaverage increase from April would be about 800 pounds. 
This season the price of cattle has been high. An average price for selling the animals 
would be from 44 cents to 4¢ cents a pound, The cattle I sold this year averaged me $55, 
I have not lost any cattle by death for some years, The most I ever lost was three in one 
season, 


COST OF GRAZING—RENTAL OF GRAZING LAND. 


There is not much outlay in attending to the grazing of cattle. You can get grass to 
rent for $3 an acre. I am renting some now at that price, Each steer costs me from $8 to 
$10 for five months’ feeding. I have only 200 acres of rented land, and that is all in pas- 
ture. | 


RECUPERATING IMPOVERISHED LAND. ; ; 
It wasarun-out farm when I got it, andI seeded it down, and of course it is rich now. 
T didn’t manure it atall. After my lease was out the rent was raised double of what it — ; 


vas. I find some difficulty in getting the required number of cattle in the spring; there 
wre 8O many grazing that we find it hard to get enough of the kind of cattle we want. 
Jne cause of the good pasture on my place is the droppings of the animals, and the land of 
sourse 1s getting richer all the time. 


—— OE Se Pe 


MEAL FEED FOR CATTLE. i 


In feeding animals meal I prefer mixed meal, The more mixture there is in it the 
better. There should be several kinds of meal, and one quarter of bran. 


= ae 


NONE BUT DURHAMS OR HEREFORDS. 


The two classes of animals I prefer for my purposes are Herefords and Durhams. If 
{ could have my way. I would have all other animals except Herefords and Shorthorns 
excluded from Canada, 


4A GOOD WORD FOR HEREFORDS. 


There is no doubt in my mind that the Herefords are better than the Durhams. The 
Americans are getting our best male Herefords, and our farmers are losing by it. Some of 
our agricultural societies have not properly encouraged Herefords. Thereis a large quantity 
of Herefords in Quebecnow. They are becoming popular more and more, and are being 
shipped very fast. Their merit is that they are hardier and keep in good condition. 
When they are milking they keep in good condition, and after they become dry they are 
beef in about two months. I had half-breed Hereford cowsthis summer that put on more 
flesh in six weeks than any other breed I had did in nine weeks. ‘They are very fast 
feeders on pasture. 
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HEREFORDS AHEAD OF DURHAMS ON PASTURE, 


_ id had Durhams and Herefords together in the same pasture this year. On pasture 
‘the Herefords get far ahead of the Durhams. I think the Hereford bull has the same 
power of stamping his own merits upon common cattle that the Shorthorn has. I would 
dike to see Shorthorns and Herefords both equally encouraged as a means of improving 
the common stock of the country. 


NONE BUT PURE-BRED MALE ANIMALS. 


We should try and impress on the farmers of the country to use none but these good 
animals. They always look at the cost of putting the cow, and never look to the price a 
steer would bring when three years old. ‘Where I have been able to buy them I gave a 
large price for these good ones to encourage farmers to raisethem. The difference between 
the price of a common animal, a fairly well raised common steer without any trace of 
blood, and a good grade Hereford steer first cross would be from one-half to three-fourths 

ofacentapound. It is cheaper to give $40 for one kind than $30 for one of the other kind, 


HEREFORDS COMMANDING GOOD PRICES, 


TI have seen Herefords in the United States market outsell anything else, by from one- 
quarter to one-half cent a pound. I should say that in proportion to bone and beef the 
Herefords have a little less bone. The worst feature you can find against them is that 
they are a little heavier in the fore quarter. You can’t get a Hereford of three years old 
‘as heavy as a Shorthorn. 

THE QUESTION OF SHRINKAGE. 


The cattle I shipped are generally taken at once from the grass. They don’t fall off 
much in weight during the voyage. I think they lose more in weight from my place to 
Point Levi than from that place to Liverpool. I have known Canadian steers ¢o gain 50 
pounds between Montreal and Liverpool. Any cattle that are quiet and are nicely hand- 
ded will gain, and for this reason we should encourage pure-bred cattle. Pasture fed cattle 
are a little more troublesome in this respect than stall fed ones ; but if you have pure 
blood in them they are never very wild. 


OIL-CAKE—-WATER—SHADE. 


T think oil-cake would serve as a good preparation for the voyage, but it is expensive 
to feed with it. I don’t look so much at the expense of the oil-cake as at the manual labour 
required in feeding them. JI like grazing animals to have all the water they can get, and 
to have plenty of shade. I defy any man to make fat cattle without shade. I havea 
bush on my place. Fora well sheltered farm I would give a dollar an acre more rent than 
for one exposed. I have not cropped at all these last four years. I gave up general farm- 
ing four years ago, because it didn’t pay as well as grazing. 


SHEEP—-SHROPSHIRES AND HAMPSHIRES., 


I would like to say something in regard to sheep. I was a breeder of Cotswold and 
Leicester sheep for some years. The sheep I recommend are the Shropshire and Hamp- 
shire Down sheep. They seem to do fully as well in this country as in England, and 
their meat is worth a penny a pound more in Europe, and they are better shippers. I 
would recommend crossing our Canadian ewes with all Downs, Southdown, Oxford Down, | 
Hlampshire Down, ete. I prefer the Shropshire and Hampshire Down sheep because they 
have a heavier carcass and have more wool, which is, however, a little coarser. There is 
a difference between the size of the Southdown and the Shropshire Down. | 
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SHEEP FOR GREAT BRITAIN. 


I ship sheep to Europe. The best weight for shipping is 60 pounds dressed weight. 
about 15 to 18 pounds to the quarter. Sheep of that weight, fat, bring the best prices in 
England and Scotland. The sheepI had there the first time weighed 21 pounds a quarter. 
They were the largest in the market, and were considered a little too fat. 


DOWN SHEEP FOR CROSSING NATIVE STOCK. 


I am of opinion that a cross of the Down sheep with the common sheep would be a 
great improvement in the sheep of this country. There are a good number of Hampshire 
and Shropshire Down sheep in the States, but they are scarce in Canada. We have a 
great many Southdowns here. 


THE OXFORD DOWNS. 


I know something of the Oxford Down. I don’t like the quality much better than 
the Southdown. I have seen sheep got by crossing common sheep with an Oxford ram. 
They had the attributes of the male animal stamped on them. These attributes, however, 
were not so marked as were those on the female side. 


BEST TIME FOR SELLING SHEEP. 


The most profitable time for farmers to sell their sheep is after they have taken the 
first wool. I would advise them to keep their lambs during the winter, take the first 
wool, and sell them after July. That would bring them the most profit. 


TRADE WITH THE STATES IN LAMBS. 


There is some trade going on between our part of the country and the United States 
in lambs. Just now ,there is no money in that trade, but we are in hopes that as the 
weather becomes colder the trade will get a little better. It would be more profitable for 
farmers not to sell their lambs, but to keep them until they are yearlings, and then send 
them to Europe. 

WETHERS MOST PROFITABLE. 


It would be a great boon to the country to get our farmers to castrate their lambs. 
I think Ontario is losing half a dollar a head on every buck lamb they ship to Europe or 
the United States. They have not a back on them, and in fact they are nearly unsaleable 
in some seasons of the year, and they are scarcely fit for table use. In buying lambs I 
would prefer to have the tails cut off and have them altered. As long as the ewe has not 
been used for breeding purposes I don’t object to it at all. If the wwe has had lambs she 
is about a cent a ‘sound less valuable. 


INDIAN CORN A PROFITABLE CROP, 


I would highly recommend the raising of Indian corn, especiaily in western Ontariec. 
I think there is as much profit in one acre of corn as in two acres of fall wheat. 


GOOD FOOD FOR STOCK. 


By cutting it when there is a gloss on the corn and curing it, housing it, and after. 
wards cutting it into chaff—corn, straw and all—a food is made which the cattle can eat 
without waste. Cattle fed in this way come into the market much better and heavier. 
A man who had fed his cattle with this during two winters sold them when three years 
old weighing 1,625 pounds, at five and a half cents a pound. There is no doubt that this 
feed is the best feed for fattening cattle. 


[Mr. Rawlings. | 
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MACHINES FOR CUTTING CORN. 


The cost of a machine for cutting the corn is from $40 to $45. There are several 
‘kinds of machines. Maxwell, of Paris, has one, and there are lots of them all over. If 
farmers would feed their cattle corn prepared in this way, it would pay them greatly. I 
-have known 80 bushels of shelled corn raised to the acre in our county, and even more. 


PREFERENCE FOR GRAZING. 


I went from general farming into the special business of grazing, because of it being 
more profitable, and because there was less manual labour. Stock grazers like myself 
‘could not undertake to buy young lambs and feed them through the winter. It would 
take too much to keep them around the place. If we had the breeds I refer to these 
lambs could be shipped to Europe. Down lambs could easily be shipped to Europe. The 
Downs are a very strong and lively sheep. They would make a pretty good living where 
‘other sheep would starve. I would object to selling any calf that had Hereford or Short- 
-horn blood in it. 


WHAT IS GOOD FOR THE COUNTRY. 


I think for the good of the country the Commission should express strongly to 
farmers to feed their cattle the winter before fattening them, to have them in good con- 
‘dition as soon as our distillery cattle are out of the country. My brother has been selling 
cattle three years old at $80 each. 


WINTER TREATMENT, 


When the animals are fed well in winter they do better in the pasture. There is no 
doubt turnips are good, but our farmers can’t be got into the way of growing them enough. 
‘Cattle don’t do as well when they have been kept heated to extremes. I advise stables 
-or sheds for cattle; the building in which they are should be closed. No person should 
sow an acre of grass down without alsike in it. I have cut hay sometimes from my pas- 
‘ture, it being mixed with clover and timothy. I got about the ordinary crop per acre, 
from one and a half to two tons, but the hay was better. 


ALBIN RAWLINGS. 


STATEMENT RELATING TO DISTILLERY FEEDING, BY J. P. WISER, M.P., 
A MEMBER OF THE COMMISSION. 


-A. H. Dymonp, Esgq., 
Ontario Agricultural Commission, Toronto, 


Dear Sir,—In response to your request I will now try to give you the desired infor- 
mation in relation to Distillery Fed Cattle. 


Goop Grape STEERS—WEIGHT. 


For feeding purposes good grade Durham or Hereford steers, three and four years 
91d, weighing from 1,100 to 1,200 lbs. are the most desirable, and distillers ought not to 
faed any lighter cattle. 

[Mr. Wiser. | 
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Seen 


Sprine: WEIGHT. 


They will then go out of the stables in the spring weighing fifteen and sixteen hun- 
dred pounds, which, in my opinion, is the most profitable way to ship, as it costs no- 


more to freight a 1,500 Ibs. bullock than one weighing 1,000 ibs., making a saving of 50: 


per cent. in the freight alone—a very large item in shipping a large number of cattle. 
Metsop oF FEEDING. 
As to the method of feeding after going into stable, my plan is as follows :— 


Dairy Routine in THE STABLE. 


At six o’clock in the morning they are fed hay, all they will eat up clean in two. 


hours; at eight o’clock they are fed wash from the aistillery; at eleven'o’clock again fed _ 


wash; at two o’clock hay again; at, say, five o’clock the troughs are filled with the wash. 
and all the hay they will eat through the night, making six feeds in the twenty-four hours, 
three wash and three hay. 


THe Markets. 


As to the markets and the time for shipping :— 


When I came to Canada, twenty-fours years ago, the market for our cattle was 
mostly in Montreal and Quebec, a few going to the States. After a few years the pro- 
duction was greater than the demand, and then Boston was the principal market for 
our surplus stock. For about fifteen years I marketed my cattle in Boston, where we 
had a good and paying market, as long as reciprocity existed between the two countries. 
After that ceased to exist, we found the duties {20 per cent.) took off a good deal of the- 
profits. Bnt, duriag the war in the States, prices were so high that we could still send. 
our cattle to that market and get far better prices than we could at home. I have sold. 
cattle in Boston as high as 11 cents per pound, live weight. After the war closed prices. 
fell off materially, but I continued to ship there until prices got down to about 7 cents live 
weight, which did not pay; but then, to help cattle-men and feeders out, the English 
market opened for us, which has continued to increase up to she present time, and which,. 
in the future, no doubt, will be the great cattle market for Canada for all time to come.. 


First Openrinec oF Our Britiso TRADE. 


I think the first cattle of any account shipped to England was 100 head shipped on 
the ill-fated steamer Vicksburg, which sailed from Quebec for Liverpool on May 27th, 
1875, and was lost on June 1st in the ice off the coast of Newfoundland. These cattle 


were purchased of me by Mr. Jas. McShane, jr., and shipped by him. It is a matter of 


history that vessel and cargo was a total loss, and of passengers and crew numbering 91 
souls, but nine escaped to tell the tale. 


LARGE TRADE WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 


It is an old adage that ‘a bad beginning makes a good ending,” and in this instance 
it has proved true, I fancy, as the trade has grown from a very small beginning till, im 
five years, it has reached the very magnificent proportions, shown by the following return,. 
which I have been able to obtain from official sources, and believe to be strictly accurate : 
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Cartuxy Export Trape From Canapa: To GREAT Britain. 


SHIPMENTS, CATTLE. SHEEP. SWINE. 
AST lO eet iS HOLT Ses Se Ss beetles BOS CING tibta aie 6,940 9,509 | 430 
RE een Gon ase asc Pele aice cre Cr eeC OMe eet hee eee Cart | 18,655 41,250 2,078 
ee Oates, Sits AUST E OS bo 47's SG bidis ofa b oibaN Sd bbe bee decid thiele de demanels | 25,009 80,332 5,385. 
1880. weccc cs oc Se cicess  O8t ) BERIT. PRE OILS OTL. SOR . | 49,460 | 81,443 700 


In 1880 Montreal, Quebec and Halifax divided the shipments between them in the 
following proportions : 


CATTLE. | SHEEP. SWINE. 
| pecs 
MMT reel ns 0) eu Une ak rare cal eal eon Geter as 5 | 35,416 67,943 700 
BE QC bCC honk e Ipenien spies ourathen' TR RN pre GaN 9,894 11,208 
Piatitar: . oe Ne ae AA ARNO aie ars} 4,150 2,292 
7 49,460 | 81,443 700 


oe 


| Reckoning the cattle, including cost, freight, and all expenses, at $100 per head, 
_ sheep at $8 per head, and pigs at $10, we have the following results - 


Catiie-—49.460 ab OLO0 ws cs ccs rns tece ue 8s gee © eels $4,946,000. 
Sheep—81,448 at $8... cceecssecccersccseneceeces 651,544. 
Pigs—700 at $10 .......05. ), genie omditcers ea dar oe 7,000. 


Total value of the cattle trade for 1880...... $5,604,544. 


Being an increase of 2,407,188 over last year. Tam of opinion that the fact of cattle from: 
Canadian ports, being unscheduled, is worth this year alone $1,250,000 to the shippers. 

This enormous increase of exportation of Canadian cattle, as compared with the pre- 
vious years, shows that our farmers are more alive to the importance of stock-raising, 
and of improving the quality, to the standard required for the English markets. 

The success which has thus far attended the exportation of Canadian cattle, gives 
great encouragement to farmers, to pay still more attention to stock raising and improve- 
_ ment of breed. 

Resunts oF THE TRADE. 


| My experience and judgment as to the value of the different markets are, that the 
_ present English market compares with the average of the Boston market, during the 
time mentioned when we were shipping to the States, although shipping to England is 
attended with more expense, greater risk, and much more labour than the States trade. 


CoMPARISON OF DISTILLERY WITH GRAIN FED CATTLE. 


As to the relative merits of distillery fed cattle as compared with corn fed stock, 
I would say, I have sold my distillery cattle, in Boston, against Kentucky and Lhnois. 
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blue grass and corn fed cattle, and could invariably sell my cattle for as much as they 
could their stock. I was never outsold in any market for the same quality of cattle. | 


EXCELLENCE OF DistiILLERY Fep BEEF. 


My own opinion is that no beef equals distillery fed cattle. It is juicy and tender, 
as it can not help being, from the mode of fattening. The cattle are well housed, kept 
warm, take on flesh rapidly, and are not exposed to cold or storms, which, in my opinion, 
have a tendency to harden and dry the meat. There is a prejudice, I know, existing 
with some in this matter, but I do not think it is borne out by the facts. There cannot 
be any great difference when I tell you I doubt if one buyer in fifty in England can tell 
the difference between a distillery and a corn fed or farm fed animal. 


A Goop BEAst SALEABLE ANYWHERE, 


In conclusion, I would say a good formed, well fattened steer will sell in any market 
readily, and for full value, without regard to mode of fattening. This, at least, has been 
my experience for thirty-five years that I have been in the cattle business. 


None But Goop Heavy Stock WANTED. 


I cannot impress too strongly upon our Canadian feeders, if they expect to realize 
the highest market price for their stock, the necessity of sending only good heavy fat. 
stock to market. It is a waste of raw material to send poor, half fattened cattle to — 
England. The market istoo far away, and the expenses are too great, to send poor 
rattle there and expect to get the price good stock will command in their markets. 


J. P. WISER. 


{4fr. Wiser.] 
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CHEESE FACTORIES, CREAMERIES, 


AND THE 


BUTTER-TRA DE». 


Sittings to take oral evidence held at Toronto, June 22nd and 23rd, 1880. Present 
—Mr. Drypen, M.P.P. (Chairman); Hon. 8. C. Woop, and Messrs. A. H. Dymonp, R. 
Gipson, F. Matcorm, J. P. Wiser, M.P.; T. BALLANTYNE, M.P.P.; THomas Stock, W 
Wuurrezaw, J. P. McMitian, A. Witson, and E. Byrne. 


MR. JOHN INGLIS’S EVIDENCE. 


Joun Ines, of Chicago, was called and examined. 


THE TEESWATER CREAMERY. 


| To Mr. Dymond.—I am engaged in the butter buying, selling, and exporting business. 
I went to Chicago last November ; before that T was at Teeswater, in the county of Bruce, 
for about twenty years. While there I was in the creamery business for a number of 
years. We started the creamery in 1875. I have paid a good deal of attention recently 
‘to the butter producing business in Canada and the United States. Inthe United States. 
ithey are changing so much that the old creamery system is getting entirely abolished. 
‘There is too much cost attending it. When we started the factory at Teeswater we were 
induced to start it by a party who had been very successful with a small factory of eighty 
‘cows, and who came to Teeswater and advocated the idea of starting one in that section. 


Country Butter. 


We didnotthink we could realize the price we afterwards did get for our butter; because: 
‘twenty-five cents a pound at that time was looked upon as an extreme price. I was then 
keeping store. I had been in the habit of buying butter largely, but my experience of 
buying and selling butter before starting the creamery was not satisfactory. When we 
bought butter it generally came in from the farmers, over salted, and of poor flavour ; 
and when we took it we had to select it according to colour as best we could ; and the 
business was generally attended with loss, especially to the country merchant. Country 
merchants are in the habit of cultivating a trade with the farmers, and they are willing 
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to pay a premium on their butter for the sake of getting their trade. During the period 
I was purchasing butter from the farmers its price varied from 124 to 18 cents. 


THe TRADE IN ENGLAND. 


I frequently shipped direct to England, and the price obtained there for it ranged from 
62 to 80 shillings. When I shipped it on consignment I took what I could get for it. That 
branch of the trade was not satisfactory ; it was most frequently attended with loss. I 
don’t believe in consigning in any way if it can be avoided. I have no reason to suppose 
that [ did not get the market value in England, but when small lots are sent forward they 
don’t receive the same attention as a regular shipment. Canadian butter has a very poor 
reputation in England ; it has just as poor a reputation now as it had then. 


STARTING THE C'REAMERY. 


\ The production from the creamery atTe7s water was not large the first year. We got the 
promise of 180 cows, but after we got started they dwindled down to 120, so that we did not 
pay the expenses in the first year. In the second year we got up to 180 or 200 cows; in the 
third year we advanced to 280 cows, and after that we got up to over 700 cows. The 
number always increased up to the time of my leaving, and that creamery is still being 
carried on. Last season it was very unsuccessful, owing to the low price of butter. We 
have obtained for our butter from 90 ‘to 120 shillings per 112 pounds, and in the second 


year after we started the creamery we sold our butter at the creamery for 25 cents a pound, 


while the other butter was selling at 17 cents 


Prices OBTAINED. 


We had an agent in England. I believe we commanded the full value of the 
‘butter there, especially as there was some difficulty in persuading the people that 
Canada could produce good butter. In 1878 we got 102 shillings, while Danish 
was selling at 116, and Irish at from 104 to 106. In the second shipment we ex- 
ceeded the Irish butter by two shillings, and came within four shillings of the 
Danish. Our agent was at Leith, Scotland, and we were very fortunate in securing 
him He came to our factory and examined it—he had seen the Danish and other 
butters—and he acknowledged then that our butter was equal to anything he had seen in 
his life. I gave him ten tubs at 25 cents, and the next fall he came back and took it all 
at 25 cents. He had been buying butter and losing heavily, and he wrote to us saying 
that ours was the only butter that he did not lose money on. That butter, I think, is 
superior to the first-class butters in England. The highest wholesale price of first-class 
butters in England is at present about 130 shillings a hundred weight ; I believe the finest 
English butter is selling at 1s. 6d. wholesale. We cannot take advantage of that, 
because we have to put more salt in our butter. There is a considerable difference in 
price between fancy butter and tub butter ; the retail price of fancy butter would be, I 


‘suppose, as much as 2s. a pound. The English butter is made upon the same principle as _ 


our ordinary dairy butter in this country—by farmers in private dairies. But if they 
adopted the same system in England that we have adopted here, they could make much 
better butter than we make, as they have finer pastures. There are no butter factories in 
Treland that I know of. In Holland butter is made in factories ; the cream is gathered 
on the farm ; that, I believe, is the reason of the superiority of that butter on the English 
market. The Danish butter is made in the same way. 


Darry, Farm, anD CrEAMERY Prices ConrTRASTED, 


To Mr. Ballantyne.—The difference in price between factory-made butter and that 
‘made in the private dairy is about eight cents a pound ; that difference is shown by the 
ireturns from what we shipped. Private dairy-made butter, such as I used to buy last 
year (1879) at ten cents a pound and ship to England, I received from 42s. 6d., to 
70s. for, while our creamery butter ranged from 96s. to 100s. ; that makes a difference 
of about eight cents a pound. 
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MANAGEMENT OF THE CREAMERY. 


The way we managed our creamery was this:—On receiving the milk which 
_-was hauled to the factory, we put it into large vats. We bought the milk at a 
fixed price. The whole of the milk was hauled to the factory, and we had the skim 
milk as well as the cream. I don’t believe we made one tub inferior to another; 
what we sent to the Centennial at Philadelphia, and International Dairy Fair held 
_at New York, was just picked out indiscriminately from among the rest. About 
_ twenty-seven pounds of milk make a pound of butter; a great many make the 
| average twenty-five pounds. We commenced making about the 10th of May, and ended: 
about the 10th of November. In the fall we could make one pound of butter from 
| twenty-two pounds of milk, but twenty-seven pounds is the average for the season. 


SkimMeD MILK CHEESE. 


| LT have tried making skim milk cheese, but I would not approve of that. It was profit- 
| able to a certain extent, because we had a local market for our cheese, and did not make: 
| sufficient to send to a foreign market; a great many people here are inferior judges of 
_ cheese, and if you give them skim milk cheese at two or three cenis a pound less than 
_ full creams, they will take 1t; but 1¢ would not do to make it an article of merchandise 
| unless the prices of full creams are very high. In the summer season we could get the 
_ temperature as low as sixty-four or sixty-five degrees. We had ice but we could not use 
_ it to advantage. We had large vats for the milk, and we tried covering the vats with 
ice under Whitman & Burrell’s system, but we found that the cover over the milk was am 
_ injury to it. 

THE FarrtamsB System. 


| Tf I were starting a creamery now, I would not follow the same plan that I fol- 
_ lowed then. The principle is a false one, and the cost is enormous. I would adopt 
| what is called the Fairlamb process—bring the cream to the factory and leave the milk at 
/ home There is a factory conducted on this plan in Iowa in which a thousand pounds of 
_ butter a day are made, with just four men employed in the establishment. Under our 
system eight men, at least, would be required to do the same work. To make a thousand 
| pounds of butter, 25,000 pounds of milk would be required, and at least twelve teams 
and twelve waggons would be necessary to draw this milk to the factory. At the factory 
it would be necessary to have vats that would hold about 600 gallons. You would have 
to fill these with the milk, let it cool, and allow it to stand for about thirty-six hours. 
Twelve or sixteen vats would be required, costing $80 each, as it would be necessary to 
_ have vats enough to receive the new milk while what was received before was cooling. 
_ Then you would have to skim all this milk, and go through all this extra labour, whereas. 
under the other system you have simply to receive the cream in the factory, you do not 
need any vats, and as soon as the cream comes in, you turn it into butter. In the Fair- 
lamb system the farmers do not require as large cansas they doforcheese. The Fairlamb 
can is 17} inches high, 12 inches in diameter at the top, and 104 at the bottom, and is 
provided with a tube in the centre for cooling the milk. The cover is of tin, having a 
rubber band placed around it, so that when the can is covered it is air-tight. The can 
is provided with a glass gauge, inserted in its side, for measuring the depth of cream. 
_ It holds 7} gallons of milk. The can stands on three knobs about two inches high, and 
_ the tube running up the centre is four inches in diameter, and comes within three inches 
of the top of the can. In order to cool the milk, the ean is placed in a square box filled 
| with water and the water revolves about the can, so that the cooling process goes on 
constantly. After it stands twelve hours, there is a complete separation of the milk and 
| the cream; the cream is all at the top, and the milk is pure and sweet, and the gauge at 
the side of the can shows the quantity of cream in it. The cream is then gathered and 
_ taken to the factory, where it is paid for at so much per inch, according to the price of 
butter. 
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ADVANTAGES OF THE FAIRLAMB SYSTEM. 


This system does away with the hauling of the milk, while it insures every check 


on any kind of wrong doing. A great advantage of this system is that there is not so. 


much trouble with it as under the old system with regard to the patrons not keeping 
their cans clean or caring properly for the milk. Sometimes they are not very careful 


about their milking, and one can of milk will spoil the whole. Another advantage claimed — 
for this system is that the butter can be made of finer quality. If you work butter too much — 


( 


you injure it, and if you agitate the milk too much, youalso injureit ; and there isa great — 
deal of milk which is hauled twice a day to the factory, and knocked about so much in’ 


the can that the cream will not rise in it so well at the factory as atthe dairy. This 
system allows the milk to be left with the farmer at home, where it can be used to 


advantage in feeding pigs and calves, As a proof of the rapidity with which this system | 


is being adopted, I may mention one factory which was started on the Ist of June, and 


has 400 cows already contributing to it, and factories are going up very rapidly in Iowa | 


and Illinois. When I started the factory at Teeswater I don’t think there was another 


in Western Ontario, now there are four within ten or twelve miles of each other. There — 
are factories at Miidmay, Fordwich, Walkerton and Baden. One of the difficulties in the | 


way of starting creameries has been that you could not get enough cream from the small 
farmers within a short enough distance; but this difficulty is overcome by the Fairlamb 
system, because you can haul the cream for 20 miles without injuring it, while you cannot 
-haul the milk over six miles. 


CREAMERY PROFITS OVER DarrRy EARNINGS. 


In the township of Culross I don’t think there would be any difficult in obtaining 


2,000 cows; and the difference in the profits between making their own butter and making 
it by the creamery system would be at least $15,000. . 2,000 cows will produce, we will 
say, 8,100,000 pounds of milk. Dividing that by 25 we find the number of pounds of 
butter produced 324,000 pounds, which at 14 cents a pound, would yield $45,360. Butter 
made in the factory would easily bring 20 cents a pound, or for the same quantity $64,800, 
That would be a difference of $19,440 in the township, and that is only allowing six 


cents of a difference in the price, and assuming that the same quantity of milk would be — 


necessary in both cases. 20 cents is a low average of the price of butter made in the 
‘factory, and 14 cents is a high average of the price of butter collected from the farmers. 
Many of the farmers who were slow to go into this factory at first have since said that 
‘they made money out of it. 


DEFECTS OF THE Darry System. 


There are very few farmers’ wives whe ever think of using a thermometer with the 
churn. Sometimes the butter will churn in ten minutes, and sometimes it will take five 
or six hours. Another reason why dairy butter is poor and of uneven quality is that far- 
mers’ wives take the milk and skim it and put the cream in a crock; the next night they 
do the same, and continue doing so until they have sufficient for a churning. The con- 
sequence is that the cream has not the same consistency; some of it is acid and some is 
‘sweet ; 1t has not all ripened. It is placed all together in the churn, without any regard 
to the temperature, and sometimes it comes out white, curdy or stringy, and they are never 
sure what they are making. Cream requires to. be ripened. The uneven quality of our 
butter arises from ignorance of the process of making butter, and the want of attention 
to details; and Canadian butter is generally too much salted for the English taste. 
Butter with half-an-ounce of pure pulverized salt to the pound suits the English market 
dest. That is half, the quantity the United States dairymen use. But we beat the 
American butter.in, the English market the year before last. At first we salted it with 
‘an ounce to the pound, and could not get the price. The next seasun we salted with half 
‘an-ounce, and it was much finer and brought a better price. 
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CANADIAN Satt—Bourtter Tubs, 


To Mr. McMillan.—I have tried the Engl 
much difference. The butter that took the highest price was made with Canadian salt, 
and I stopped using the English salt. The brand we used was Ashton’s. I think the 
‘kind of timber used for tubs makes a considerable difference, I prefer the white ash. 
_ White oak is just as good, if you have it. We have used red oak tubs, but they do not 

_ keep so clean; they get soiled and stained, Split-stave, smoothed-down, hand-made 

‘tubs are the best. Buta great many farmers will buy the cheapest, and they will pay 

25 cents for sawn stave tubs, when they could get split staves for 40 cents. The Illinois 
‘tub, made of white ash, which I am now using, costs 33 cents. 

Lo Mr. Whitelaw.—They use well water to cool the milk. Tf properly taken care of 
it will be perfectly sweet at the end of twelve hours, under the Fairlamb system. 


To Mr. McMillan.—I cannot say that you can make more butter by the new system 
than by the old. 


ish and the Canadian salts. I do not find 


TREATMENT OP CREAM, 


To Mr. Maleolm.—In the Fairlamb system the cream is dipped out of the cans with 
@ dipper that ends at the bottom like a funnel. It does not hurt cream so much as the 
milk to draw it a long distance. It is kept as free from agitation as possible, and it is 
poured into a vessel at the side, so that no dust can reach it} if it is brought into the fac- 
tory sweet it must stand a while, so that the acid may work upon it until it is fit for churn- 
ing. The price of cream varies with the price of butter. There is not so much difficulty 
in getting the farmers to keep the cream properly as is found in getting them to care for 
the milk, The cream man comes around from the factory every twelve hours for the cream, 
and the farmer must have his cream ready. I don’t think the larger area affects the case. 
Under the old system a great difficulty was that sonie farmers were without good water, 
while others who had high farms were well supplied with good running water, and we had 
to take milk from both and strike an average. The township where our factory is situated 
cannot, I suppose, be surpassed for making butter. The J erseys have been known to 
average one pound of butter from eighteen to twenty pounds of milk. The average varies, 


too, in the different factories, which I account for by the want of skill in the butter 
makers. 


SUPERIORITY. OF CREAMERY BUTTER. 


So that the remedy is in the hands of the factorymen" themselves. As soon as 
you put your trier into the factory butter you find a richness and sweetness in it that is 
not to be found in any dairy butter. The dairy butter has not got the flavour of 
the creamery butter, that is what we call a creamy flavour. The reason of this is that in 
the creamery we churn every day, whereas, in the dairy at home you may have two or 
three days’ cream together, and the consequence is that the cream has not been ripened 
equally, and this can be discovered at once by the taste. I have heard that the creamery 
butter loses its flavour after a certain time, and I know this to be a fact, as all butter 
will lose its flavourin time. That arises from this circumstance, You may have noticed 
that when butter is worked an aroma comes from the globules as they are broken, and it 
only requires a certain length of time until all this aroma or fine flavour escapes, although 
‘in the creamery butter the globules are more perfect in form than in the dairy butter. The 
‘one has the flavour and loses it; the other does not lose it because it never had it. I 
have tested the two kinds of butter, and I know that the creamery butter remains sweet 
for a longer time than the dairy butter. 


Size or Tuss. 


When making butter I would recommend excluding the air, if possible. 4 
think the 56-lb. tub is the best. If you have a smaller tub you are apt to have a 
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higher tare, which is a considerable item. If you have a 25-lb. tub you will pay 
20 cents for it at least, and you will have 6 lbs. of tare ; whereas, if you have a 
56-lb. tub you will have to pay only 33 cents for it, and the tare will be only 8 lbs., 
although you have double the quantity of butter. The Dutch butter is generally 
sent in about 100-lb. firkins. I think the butter would be more exposed in 25-lb. 
tubs than in 56-lb. tubs. The tubs that come into the Chicago market are all sorts and 
- sizes, from a 5-lb. one up to 70 or 80 lbs. ; the consequence is that any tub that runs from 


5 lbs. up to 35 or 40 generally sells at 14 cent a pound less than a tub weighing 50 or 56. 
lbs. 


CoLOURING—TEMPERATURE. 


I do not recommend colouring butter, unless it is made of hay; I never coloured a. 
pound of butter, and do not believe in it. The cream rises with the change of temperature. 
If the milk gets chilled, as it is apt to in the fall of the year and winter, the cream will 
not rise, and it will become bitter. I would recommend heating the milk to about one. 
hundred and twenty degrees. The cream rises because it has a less specific gravity than 
the milk ; and you can make it rise in two ways: you can, by using ice, reduce the tem- 
perature to about forty-five degrees, the cold will act more on the milk than on the — 
fatty matters, and the consequence is that the milk goes down and the cream comes 
up; or you can heat the milk up to one hundred and twenty degrees, and although 
the heat acts more quickly on the watery portion of the milk than on the fatty 
portion, as soon as the cooling process commences, the watery part of the milk loses the: 
heat more quickly and falls to the bottom, while the cream rises to the top. I think that 
is the only remedy to prevent the bitterness of the cream in the winter. The heating of 
the milk expels the animal odours from it. I would heat it as soon as it comes in. 


MANIPULATION OF THE Burter. 


I would not work butter more than once, and not that if possible. In churning,as soon. 
as the butter granules form, I would advise drawing off a slight portion of the buttermilk 
from the bottom of the churn, and then adding a few pails of cold water, and after a few 
more revolutions of the churn the butter will all be formed into complete granules. I 
would then remove it, wash it, put it on the board, and give it a slight touch, so that if 
there is any buttermilk on it it will come off. Then mix in half an ounce of salt per: 
pound ; lay it aside for twelve hours ; then take it and work it and put it into the tub. 
Over-working the butter injures the grain and makes it greasy, so that the taste is gone. 
If cream is allowed to stand too long before churning it becomes very thick. ‘There is a. 
certain amount of curd forms in churning, which can be detected in little white specks all 
through the butter, and there is no means of removing it. These specks are formed by 
the milk souring and the cream getting too thick. It could be remedied slightly by put- 
ting a little milk in the cream and thinning it. I have tried both sweet and sour cream,. 
and I am confident that you can make the sweetest butter from sweet cream. Sweet: 
cream butter, I think, will keep as well with the ordinary quantity of salt as dairy butter. 
But that is a point very much in dispute. I fail to see why butter which is churned from: 
sweet cream should not keep. To show the advantages of what I call ripening the cream, 
I have taken cream that was slightly acid, and after churning took one hundred and twenty- 
three pounds of butter out of the churn ; I then told the person who was churning to con- 
tinue churning, and I took thirteen pounds out an hour afterwards. From the first cream: 
that rises in about twelve hours I would make the best butter, almost gilt-edged. I account 
for that by the fact that the larger globules rise first, and the greatest aroma is in them. 


GiLtt-EpGED BuTteEr. 


If I wanted to make a very nice article I would skim in four or five hours; but the 
kind of butter that I should get in that way should command about a dollar a pound. 
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i have never made butter from the milk of the Jersey cow, but I know that gilt-edged 
butter is made from the Jersey cows’ milk. It is simply a butter of a rich golden colour, 
with a fine firm grain to it; it has got a rich aroma and a sweet nutty flavour, is without 
any colouring matter, and is mildly salted; it is, in fact, a faultless butter. 


Frepinc Dartry Cows. 


Butter can be produced with a good colour in the winter season if farmers will feed 
their cattle on hay which has been cut five or six days before being ripe. The natural 
juices of the hay are better retained in the green state, I suppose, than in the ripened 
state. 1 would not recommend feeding turnips or potatoes to milking cows whose milk is 
used for butter-making. I think milking should be done with the teats dry. ‘Tin pails 
are much superior to wooden pails for milking. 


Tue ForEIGN TRADE. 


There isa great lack of uniformity in the butter that is now shipped from Canada 
to the foreign market. I don’t think it is possible to work any remedy in it while 
the present system of private dairying continues. Everybody cannot do his own black- 
smithing, neither can everybody make their own butter. It is not everybody who has the 
skill to make good butter; a great deal of cleanliness and common sense is required, if 
may be very simple, but I don’t think you can educate the vast mass of the farmers ot 
this country up to making good butter. The butter buyers are a great deal to blame for 
the present state of things, because they might do a great deal by buying according to 
sample ; but I would recommend the factory system as a benefit to all concerned—the 
farmer, the merchant, the buyer, and the country. I have seen bad butter made in the 
factory as well as in the private dairy, but it was only through want of skill. Bad cheese 
ig made in the cheese factories too, but since cheese has been made in factories it has been 
of a much higher standard than ever before, and it is certainly a fact that to this hour our 
ordinary Canadian butter is looked on with contempt, while creamery butter is looked on 
with favour. 

Breeps oF Darry CATTLE. 


To Mr. Dymond.—I know nothing about the Holstein cattle as butter-makers, but I 
believe they are very good. I would noé recommend Jerseys for the dairy districts to the 
exclusion of other cattle. I would just take the common native cows of this country and 
cross them with thoroughbred bulls ; the Jerseys are too small to be of very great ad- 
vantage to this country ; the Ayrshire bull would be good ; but I believe the Shorthorn 
would be the best. By selecting the best females, and killing off the others, I believe we 
could in a short time obtain a good grade for milking and also work a permanent improve- 
ment in all our stock. I believe the milk from a good Shorthorn grade would be satis- 


factory both in quality and quantity for butter making. 


Proportion oF MitkK To Butter. 


With regard to the amount of butter obtained from the milk by private churning, 
I recollect one instance near the factory: I urged one man to weigh his milk, and he 
made a pound of butter out of 27 pounds of milk ; he was very careful, and had a good 
milk-house, which nine out of every ten of our farmers lack. I think the average in 
ordinary private dairying is 40 pounds of milk to a pound of butter; that would be equal 
to four gallons. I think, taking the season round, a pound of butter can be made by 
the creamery system from twenty-five to twenty-seven pounds of milk. 


Goop WATER RY 


I consider the Bruce district—the whole of the Saugeen peninsula — specially 
adapted for the establishment of creameries. There is a portion of Grey not suit 
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able at all; the land is too flat and the water too sluggish. In selecting districts 
for the establishment of creameries, I would be guided to a large extent by the 
nature of the streams. Water gives both body and flavour to butter, and good butter 
cannot be obtained if the cows are allowed to drink out of sluggish streams. In 
order to get good butter, we must have fresh running water for the cattle to drink, 
and that is the kind of water to be had in Huron and Bruce—remarkably fine water. 

To Mr. Whitelaw.—Good well-water is good for butter-making. Still, the cows 
would not do so well on it as where they have free access to a running creek. They will 
not produce the same quantity of milk; we find proof of that on farms fed with water 
from pumps. This has reference to ordinary cows. 

To Mr. McMillan.—In the factory system, where you take milk to the factory, you 
must have a flow of water, but in the Fairlamb system, where you take the cream only, it 
iy not necessary to have the creamery in a locality where there is a flow of water. 

To Mr. Malcolm.—I do not think that cattle are injured from the mere fact of be- 
ing obliged to drink well-water. The only reason is that they have not access to it all 
the time. So long as the water is sweet, and they have free access to it, I see no obies- 
tion to the pump. 


Tue SaucEen District—Mi.LKine MAcHINEs. 


“To Mr. Dymond.—I think the counties in the north-westerly part of the Province 
are peculiarly adapted to butter making; butter can be made there equal, I believe, to 
any other part of the world ; but to do that, the people require to be very careful about 
their cattle. I do not approve of milking machines. Professor Lewis, of New York, was 
shown a new machine for milking, and he said, “I would rather have my cows milked by 
a calf than have them milked by a machine invented by a calf,” and I think that was a 
good answer. 


PastuRES AND M1LK— BRAN. 


Yo Mr. Whitelaw.—Long, sweet grasses produce the sweetest milk. The trouble in 
Canada is that we have not variety enough, and in seeding down, the farmers mostly seed 
down their land with grain. If farmers would seed down with grass alone, and sow three 
or four times the quantity and variety they do, they would have good pastures. A good 
patch of timothy and clover makes a good pasture, but it does not last during the season, 
and clover will never make first-class butter. | 

To Mr. Malcolm.—I do not think bran is profitable feed for the production of butter. 
I think the finest feed to give to a cow is a little oatmeal. Sweden, which takes the lead 
in butter, feeds almost entirely on oatmeal. The shells of the oats should be retained in 
it; it is just the oats ground up. , 


TEMPERATURE FOR CHURNING. 


To Mr. Dymond.—In churning butter we vary the heat somewhat, according to the 
temperature of the atmosphere around us. A great many take 60 degrees, but I find that 
it requires from 58 to 65 degrees, according to the temperature of the weather. Still, 
from 60 to 65 degrees is the best average. 


RarE—TuRNIPS—SALTPETRE, 


To Mr. Malcolm.—Turnips and other roots of that kind give the butter a rank. 
taste. I never saw rape used for feeding cows. A great many advocate feeding turnips 
to cows after milking them, but I think they always leave a taint. You can smell it in 
the milk. ; 

To Mr. McMillan.—1 believe saltpetre is used, but I think it is an objectionable 
thing to have in butter or in anything else. 
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Butter IN THE StArTEs. 


To Mr. Dymond.—tIn the United States I buy butter made principally on farms, 
{ find the same difficulty there as here, and perhaps a little more, with regard to that class 
of butter. American creamery has a better reputation in England than Canadian butter, 
owing to the American brands having been longer established. _ We have no particular 
‘brand shipped from Canada except what is labelled “creamery.” It is advisable in every 
instance to put “Canada” in large letters on every tub. I think “Ont.,” which is usually 
put upon the tubs, is not understood by the English buyers. 


SALT—PAcKING. 


To Mr McMillan.—The Americans use one ounce of Higgins’ salt to one pound of 
butter, but it is too much, as mild-salted butter will bring 5 to 10 shillings more per 112 
dbs, in the English market. I use the Canadian salt, which I am confident is equal to any 
English salt in the manufacture of butter. 

To Mr. Wilson.—In placing butter in a package for shipment, [ would put in the 
‘butter within half an inch of the top, and would fill up the remaining space with salt, 
wetting it sufficiently to make it pasty. That makes a solid, firm keg, and excludes the 
air, and the salt that is in the butter makes its own brine. I do not think it advisable to 
put brine in the keg. : 


SkimMING—Bap CuuRNING. 


To Mr. McMillan.—The real standard test for the proper time of skimming milk is 
to take the finger and bring it across the cream. If, in doing so, the cream lies apart and 
you can see the milk, it is time to skim. The churn is of great importance, and there is 
a great deal of milk spoiled in the churning. The great bulk of the butter made in this 
country is whipped to death inthe churn. For farmers the dash churn is the best. The 
dash should be concave in the bottom, so that it makes a vacuum when the dash comes 
down, thus striking the milk more by concussion. There should be no holes in the 
dash, as they tear through the milk and break the grain. The barrel churn with a sta- 
tionary dash is the best for general purposes. The Blanchard is also a very good churn. 
Patent churns which work by friction bring the butter rapidly, but it spoils the quality 
by whipping the cream. I have not seen the pendulum churn. The whole difference be- 
tween a good and a bad churn is in getting the milk by concussion instead of friction. A 
churn suspended by the two opposite corners ought to be a good one. 


Care IN Packina NEEDED. 


Butter can be packed so as to retain the flavour, though it is reported that 
creamery butter loses its flavour. The flavour arises from the breaking of the 
globules, and in order to retain it you want to get the butter to market without 


_ interfering with these globules. As soon as the butter forms in granules, have it 


washed clean, put it in a large firkin, but do not work it, exclude the air from it 
as much as possible, and send it off. When it goes to the market, and the package 
is opened and the butter is worked, the flavour arises. I do not think, however, 
that that system will come into general use. JI have kept butter in a glass jar 
for eighteen months, and on opening it, it was all right in flavour. If the butter was 
soldered into tin packages it would come out all right. (Witness examines a tin butter 
package shewn by the Commission, and continues:) If a package like this could be made 
for 50 cents I think it would be a good one. 

To Mr. Dymond.—If butter could be packed in neat packages, and marked as a 
special Canadian brand of first-class butter, and put up with an attractive appearance, 1 
think it would be a great advantage, for there is a great deal in having it neatly packed. 


[Mr. Inglis.] 
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To Mr. McMillan.—The best butter which is made in Sweden, and exported to the 
West Indies, sells for 50 cents, and it is put in tin packages. In the UnitedStates they 
generally sack the butter tubs before shipping; it not only keeps the butter cool, but. 
when it arrives the packages are clean and more attractive. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN PastTuRES REQUIRED. 


I should like further to remark that it is the food which sustains the cow 
that also produces the milk, and the milk to a great extent retains the odours of 
the food. Hence the necessity of studying the pastures. The farmers should study 
more fully the subject of pasturage, also the nature of grasses; and seed down 
more heavily with all the long grasses that will grow, as some mature faster than 
others, and as one fades away another will take its place. Hay is generally cut too 
ripe, as after it is dried it becomes woody, and there is very little nutriment. 
left in it. If cut green and well saved the difference of its milk-giving proper- 
ties is enormous. Butter. made from ripe hay is always white, and lacks the rich 
aroma that makes it a luxury. 


CLEANLINESS OF UTENSILS. ° 


After we have the milk all that is necessary to make good butter is com- 
mon sense and cleanliness. Every utensil used must be scrupulously scrubbed 
and scalded. Cold water is of no use. The slightest carelessness in this respect will 
cause the milk to sour. By all means avoid wooden pails. A very reprehensible 
practice of taking cream and placing it in a wooden churn until sufficient is gathered to 
make a churning is very common in the country. It is impossible to make sweet butter by 
such a process. A wooden vessel can not keep cream sweet for 24 hours. 


CARE IN Drivine Cows. 


Farmers should be very careful about driving their cows home from the pasture fields, as. 
greatinjury arises from overheating the animais. Toshow more fully the evil effects of rapid 
driving I may cite an instance that occurred under our own observation. We had a vat. 
of milk containing 600 gallons which was continually getting sour long before the others. 
We were considerably troubled about the cause of it. We commenced to examine care- | 
fully each can of milk put in that vat. Our suspicion at last settled upon one particular 
can. We placed it to one side, and found it get quite sour in a short time. On going 
out tothe party who sent it we found that his boys were in the habit of dogging the cows. 
home at a brisk pace every night and morning. We finaily had to stop taking his milk, 
as he seemed powerless to prevent the continual repetition of the mischief. 


JOHN INGLIS, 


—. Aes... = 


Mr. D. M. MACPHERSON’S EVIDENCE. | 
Mr. D. M. Macruerson, of Lancaster, was then called and examined. 


THIRTEEN CHEESE FAcTORIES. 


ee 
Dns, 


To the Chairman.—I have had about eleven years’ experience in cheese-making. I 
aa e had some experience in the production of milk, but latterly it has been in the man~ 
agement of cheese factories. I have been conducting cheese factories about ten years, and. 
I am running thirteen factories at the present time. Dairying is greatly increasing in our 
section of the country. It was very limited at first. The cows on each farm were few in 


‘\\ number, but the number is increasing now, and farmers are going largely into the produc: 
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_ tion of cheese. My knowledge of dairying is confined to cheese-making. The factories 
_ are conducted on the principle of private enterprise, though there have been some Joint 
_ Stock Companies, but they have not proved an entire success. The great difficulty with 
them was the selling of the cheese, and also about getting some skilled person to manage 
and conduct the factories properly. Three of the factories are owned by Joint Stock Com- 
panies and are rented. ‘They were run for several years, and they then turned them in 
to my hands to manage. The total cost, including drawing, per hundred pounds would 
’ be from 14 cents upwards. 


ORGANIZING A FactoRvy—NeECESSARY CONDITIONS. 


The first steps taken in organizing a factory are of great importance, especially 
the educating patrons to see the necessity of delivering their milk in proper condi- 
tion; keeping the cans clean, and giving it the greatest attention possible, The 
milk ig delivered in the morning of each day. Great attention is paid to having the 
milk aerated before being sent to the factories. That is a point which I impress very 
strongly on my patrons. It should be aerated while the milk is fresh and warm, as this 
_ drives off the injurious gases more easily. When it is properly aired it should be cooled 
down to about 65 degrees to preserve it from souring. That has the effect of preserving 
it pure in flavour, and the chilling keeps it pure with regard to sweetness, and these are 
two very desirable qualities in good milk. I like to get it into the factory as early as pos- 
_ sible in the morning, before half-past seven or eight o'clock. There was at first a great 
_ deal of objection by patrons and cheese-makers to the once-a-day delivery of milk, but I 
persisted in the plan, and it has proved an entire success, and from my experience I would 
not recommend its delivery twice a day. The advantages of the system are, that it saves 
labour, and the milk can be better preserved as to flavour and quality by the patrons than 
at the factory. As to factory milk cans, we have all sizes from 15 gallons up to 30 and 
35. Great stress is laid on the thorough washing and scalding of the cans, and they 
should also be aired before the milk is put into them. The greatest pains should be 
enjoined upon patrons to have the cans properly cleansed, as this is an all-important point 


DELIVERY BY Patrons Best—TuHe Cans. 


Milk is carried in many cases by the patrons themselves. In some cases waggons are 
put upon the road in different sections to gather the milk. I have found, however, in my 
experience, that where the patrons deliver their own milk more general satisfaction is 
given. They can milk with more leisure at their homes, and study their own convenience 
also in its delivery up to the last hour for receiving it. Another advantage is that the 
can can be left at a convenient place at the house upon its return, When waggons are 
employed it is impossible to leave the cans close to the house, and this is considered a 
great objection, but in cases where patrons are a long distance off and could not conveni- 
ently haul their own milk, waggons are employed. Cans are left on platforms at the 
yoadside. If the milk is properly ventilated, where it should be at each farmer’s house, 
the ventilation of the cans is not of much importance. I have had large experience in 
ventilating cans, and I tried several ventilators, but they did not prove successful. Many 
of them secrete formations in the seams and corners, and work more injury in this way 
than the benefit derived by aeration. Most of the milk cans coming into my factories have 
small conical spouts in the centre, which is the only thing used in ventilation. 


MopeE or TESTING THE MILK. 


The mode of testing milk at the factory is a very important point, and it is a difficult and 
intricate matter to conduct the test in the factory. I have givena great deal of attention to 
devising amode of detecting adulteration orareduction of the quality of the milk coming from 
each dairy. I use the lactometer in combination with the cream guage. I devised a simple 
water-tight box, lined with zinc or tin, with a tight-fitting cover; an inner piece of thin perfor- 
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ated board is placed five inches from the bottom and eight inches shorter than the box ; this 
space is for broken ice (fine) to remain. Each patron has a mark, and as the milk is received 
at the factory a sample is taken and its temperature and specific gravity recorded by the 
lactometer, and then the cream gauge is filled five inches deep and immersed in this box, 
containing ice and water to the same height of the milk in the glass, until the result of 
each patron’s test is recorded in a book. If the milk is all sweet the amount of cream can. 
be measured in about five hours or more. Six-eighths to seven-eighths of an inch of. 
cream on five inches of milk is considered good milk. The standard of each dairy can be. 
obtained in this way and should be a guide for future reference ; the same dairies should 
not vary much from time to time when tested. However, I prefer for the cream to. 
remain for twelve hours, when it will shew a decreased percentage of cream. The reason 
is that the cream rises very rapidly in the ice-water ; by giving it time it becomes more. 
compact, and gives a lower degree at twelve hours than at six. The depth of the milk in. 
these testers is five inches, and the percentage of cream is easily calculated in that way. 
If there is half an inch on five, it is ten per cent.; three-quarters on five would be 
fifteen per cent., and then a record is kept of all the percentages of cream on each sample,. 
as we find this to be the most reliable way. The lactometer is the only instrument which. 
satisfactorily detects the addition of water to milk, and it is not accurate enough to detect 
a reduction of the quality of the milk by skimming, keeping back the strippings, etc 


RENNET—-HAnson’s Extract 


The rennet plays a very important pavt in the manufacture of cheese, especially with 
regard to its purity and strength. For the last two years I haveused Hanson’s extract, which 
has given entire satisfaction. Its purity is perfect and its strength is reliable. This. 
preparation is perfectly transparent, whereas in the old preparation there were particles 
of fleshy membrane flowing through the mass, which it was impossible to strain or take- 
away by settling ; in our section of the country it is becoming universally used. It has. 
another good quality, it can be measured out in a certain quantity to a given quantity of 
milk, whereas, in the old form there was no rule to go by except to judge of its strength 
by previous workings with each batch of rennet. I think I have carried out the experi- 
ment of trying the common rennet and Hanson’s upon the same milk, and from the 
comparative workings of the two, taking them on the whole, I think the extract gives. 
the best satisfaction. Rennet varies very much in strength, whereas Hanson’s extract is. 
uniform, but if applied in smaller quantities it works slower, but it will not shew the same 
action on the curd as the common rennet. The very steeping of common rennet is an. 
experiment. Iam satistied that there is nothing by which more injury can be done to. 
cheese than by using bad rennet. A great many get bad rennets, and others do not know: 
how to prepare them. 


HEATING AND CuRING. 


With regard to the heating and curing room, a very common way is to heat with 
a coal stove. The great requirement is to keep a uniform heat of about 70°. The: 
evener the temperature is kept there, the more thorough the curing and the more: 
perfect will the cheese be in quality and flavour. The curing room should be perfectly 
protected from sudden changes outside. Hot water is very good, but it is a little more 
expensive, though it can be used from the boiler that is used for heating the milk. Steam 
is now universally used for the heating of vats, as it is the most convenient and suitable. 
Steam is applied to the water, and the water to the milk vat. The space between the 
milk vat and the wood is filled with water, and the water is heated, so that the heat is 
carried evenly and uniformly. By using dried steam in heating the milk in the vat the 
changes are too sudden and the temperature gets too high in places. The hot steam strik- 
ing it at from 212 to 250 degrees requires too rough handling in the agitation of the curds. 
to keep the heat uniform. Sudden changes are avoided in the way I have mentioned. 
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Curp. Curters. 


I have given a gre>t deal of attention to curd cutters, and have endeavoured to get a curd 
grinder and cutter that will do its work properly and thoroughly. I prefer curd cutters 
to the mills, as the latter have a tendency to bruise and destroy the fine texture of the curd. 
Cutting, if properly done, aerates a larger amount of surface, by making new surfaces, and 
puts it in good shape to allow the salt to permeate. I devised one which acts on the prin- 
ciple of cutting the curd in slices from one-eighth to one-sixteenth of an inch in thickness. 
This plan gives more surface and the aeration is therefore more complete ; while if the 
divisions are large the salt is not allowed to pass through them. By cutting the curd in 
flat surfaces, any gases that may have developed in the manipulation are allowed to pass 
off. -I am therefore much in favour of curd cutters as giving a silkier texture and a closer, 
finer quality to the cheese than any other way. All the mills that I have examined, 
whether single or double cylinder, have a tendency to bruise and destroy the texture of 
the cheese. 


MANAGEMENT OF THE CuRD—STIRRING AND AERATING. 


After the curd is formed, and the rennet is applied, we generally want to have it 
firm enough to keep in from forty to fifty minutes after the application of the ren 
net, and the cutting process is done all at once by the curd knives. It 1s allowed to stand 
after the cutting from ten to fifteen minutes in order to form the whey, so that the curds 
may pass each without pressing in the agitation of the heating. It is very gently agi- 
tated, and the greater gentleness and care that is exercised at first, when it is in the soft 
state, the better. This agitation is kept up continuously until the heat of the curd has 
reached. from 96 to 100 degrees. . This process should take from thirty to sixty minutes, 
according to the condition of the milk. If the milk has a tendency to be old it should be 
rather hurried, and if it is in good condition an hour should be taken. When it has 
arrived at 96 or 100 degrees the whey is drawn off, till the curd appears on the surface, 
and it is allowed to stand until the first signs of lactic acid are detected. At that stage 
the whey is drawn off, and the curd gently stirred and aerated from fifteen to twenty 
minutes, and. sometimes longer... The curd is worked down to a sufficient firmness, and it 
is very important to retain just sufficient moisture, not too much or too little. Itisat this 
stage that the moisture is to be gauged from the time of the drawing of the whey until | 
the acid is developed one-half. The agitation should be started so as to soe all the 
moisture, but if it is on the soft side there will be more agitation required until it is 
worked down to sufficient firmness, which can only be detected by experience. It is then 
allowed to rest. In stirring the curd and airing it, the particles have an opportunity of 
being oxydized. If the curd be allowed to mat together after the development of the 
acid or the maturing of the curd, all become uniform. Sometimes the moisture running 
from the curd is at this stage bitter and perceptibly acid. It is then cut with a knife 
into pieces and drawn in a heap to the sides of the vat. It is then cut with a knife in 
blocks of from six to eight inches square, and if sufficiently matured it is ground. You 
will see at this stage the advantage of the curd cutter, because when the curd is run 
together in one mass the cutter forms new surfaces; whereas the peg-mill only tears apart 
the old surfaces, the object still being, of course, to aerate as much of the curd as possible, 


SALTING—PRESSING—OILING. 


After the curd is ground it is stirred in the air gently before salting. It is then salted. 
and heaped up for ten or fifteen minutes. The salt is thoroughly stirred in, from three to five 
parts each time, and stirred so as to thoroughly incorporate it into the mass. From two 
pounds to two and a half of salt is used to a hundred pounds of curd. After all the salt is 
on and well stirred in, the curd is heaped up all into a mass so that the salt may permeate. 
It is then put into the press. The pressing is gentle at first, but should be increased every 
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ten minutes continuously for two hours. The cheese is taken out and turned over in the 
press and a heavier pressure applied afterwards. Some cheesemakers turn it again in 
the morning, which I believe to be a great improvement, as it would make a finer and 
closer texture and give it a better appearance on the shelves. The time of pressure is 
from twelve to twenty-two hours, giving it sufficient time to remove before the next day’s 
cheese is pressed. It is then carried to the curing room, carefully bandaged and oiled, or 
greased, with a brush. I find that oil applied nearly at boiling point with a brush 
requires less work and gives a better surface than if applied m the common way. It 
gives a tougher rind and a nicer appearance. Early cheese is made much in the same 
way, the only difference being the application of more rennet and less salt and a higher 
degree of curing. All the other steps are similar. The making of grass cheese depends 
a great deal on the quality of the rennet, and with that exception my remarks apply to it 
as well as to other cheese. 


Boxine THE CHEESE. 


With regard to boxing, I found, when I was in Montreal and other places, that 
a great objection was taken to cheese being shipped in improperly fitted boxes. The 
boxes should fit closely and should be cut down even with the cheese, so that the 
cover will always touch the cheese. The proper place to have the coopering and cut- 
ting done is in the factory. Some object to using a nail, but it is a matter of choice. 1 
have in all cases nailed my boxes in the factory, and ship direct, so that there is no 
coopering afterwards. It is a great deal of trouble to the shipper to go over them and 
fit them. The boxes should be double banded and made of straight grained wood. ‘The 
covers should be made to fit tightly on the boxes. 


MopeE or Coortina MILK. 


Lo Mr. Wilson.—As to the method which I would recommend to patrons of cooling 
their milk to keep it over night, I would approve of using a plain long-handled dipper to 
aerate the milk, and setting the can in a vessel containing double the amount of cold 
water that there is milk in the can. Some of my patrons use a square box or a round tub, 
but it is a safe gauge to go by to have the vessel contain double the amount of cold water 
that there is milk in the can, and the water should be fresh from the well or spring. In 
that way you will reduce the milk from 90 or 95 degrees to 60 or 70, which is a sufficiently 
low temperature for good satisfaction at the factory. Allowing patrons to carry the whey 
home in their cans when returning from the factory is an objection which it is difficult to 
get over, though if care is exercised it is not a very grave one, The objection which all 
factories meet with is the lack of cleaning the cans. = 


RETURNING THE WHEY. 


To Mr. Ballantyne.—The patrons of all my factories carry back the whey in their 
cans. I have some difficulty from it sometimes, but I make it a rule not to receive any 
milk which would be an fhjury to the product, and, where milk is only drawn once a day, 
cases of negligence are more easily detected. Where it is practicable, I should say it is 
safer that the whey should not be carried back. I believe that very often carelessness in 
handling gives a sour, buttermilk flavour to the cheese. My taking milk only once a day 
assists me greatly in detecting negligence on the part of any of my patrons. I consider 
it decidedly better to have the milk hauled to the factory once a day than twice a day. 
One great reason is that the milk can be better cared for and aerated at the dairy than at 
the factory. 


AERATING THE MiLK Berore DELIVERING. 
Milk, when drawn twice a day, is spoiled before it reaches the factory, because 
it is put in close cans before it is aerated sufficiently at home. With all the cheese 
[Mr. Macpherson. | 
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we have made for the last ten years, we have in no case had a floating curd, and I believe 
this is traceable to the fact that we had milk hauled only once a day. In once-a-day 
hauling all the injurious gases have time to pass off from the milk before it comes under 
the control of the cheese-maker. We have to use a great deal of judgment in the appli. 
cation of salt. The more moisture there is in the curd, the more salt it requires. In the 
spring, for example, when the weather is cold, there is more moisture retained in the curd 
than in the summer, and consequently it requires more salt in the spring and fall to make 
up for the superabundance of moisture and to retain the same amount of salt in the curd 
as in the summer. 
TEMPERATURE—SALTING— MoOIsTURE. 


We keep the temperature as near as possible from 95 to 98 degrees. Early 
made cheese should not contain proportionately so much salt in the curd as summer 
made cheese, although it may be necessary to have more salt applied. Even temperature 
is the chief thing to be sought after in cheese-making. A coal stove will produce the most 
even heat, and will not require any attention during the night. I am now making from 
four to five tons of cheese a day. I may say that the grade of cheese has varied. At first 
I was making cheese with about 35 per cent. of moisture, and the requirement of the 
market has caused us to reduce down to about 30. We were making a pound of cheese 
from about nine and a half pounds of milk in the first five or six years that I was in the busi- 
ness, but now it takes ten pounds or more. The yield of cheese from a given quantity of 
milk depends greatly upon the percentage of moisture retained in the curd. It has been 
_ found by analysis that the finest cheese in the market contains from 30 to 32 per cent. of 
_. moisture, and in order to obtain the highest value I aimed to raise the cheese to that 


iz point. 


QUALITY THE First Opsect—UNIFORMITY OF STANDARD. 
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Quality should be the leading consideration in making cheese, and then quantity, 
by which I mean the quantity of cheese produced from a given quantity of milk. One of 
my greatest difficulties has been to get the cheese of the different factories at a uniform 
quality ; in that effort I think I have succeeded more this year than ever before. In order 
to attain that object generally throughout the country, I think it is better that one prac- 
tical person should have the management of a section of factories than that each factory 
should be managed separately. I think that system of management would be as great an 
improvement on the present factory system as the factory is on the private dairy. It 
would raise the standard of cheese everywhere. The great complaint at present is that 
there is a want of uniformity, as well as a great deal of inferior cheese. Farmers are be- 
ginning to take more interestgin the proper care and housing of their stock, and dairying 
is more generally gone into than formerly. Last year was not at all satisfactory in regard 
to prices, but the patrons all appeared to take in the situation and not to be discouraged 
by one year’s bad prices. The coarser I get my salt the better I like it; I use the Wash- 
ington to a large extent ; the Higgins is very good, but it is a little too fine. I have found 
that from two to two and one-third pounds of coarse salt will retain as much saline matter 
in the cheese as three pounds of fine salt. I am speaking of English factory-filled salt, 
I have not tried the Canadian salt to any extent. 


MopE oF CooLING AND AERATING MILK. 


To Mr Byrne.—Milk, before being cooled, should be aired for from fifteen to twenty 
minutes, with a dipper, immediately after it is milked. It is very important that it should 
be aired while it is warm. It is much better to cool the milk at home, also, than at the 
factories. Being distributed in smaller quantities, it can be cooled much quicker ; it can 
be aired immediately after it is milked, which is the proper time, because the injurious 
gases then pass off in vapour, whereas, if the milk was drawn to a factory before it was 
aired or cooled, these gases would be retained in the making. You get a finer flavour and 
a finer quality of cheese if the milk is cooled at home, everything else being equal 
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STANDARD OF CREAM—PROPORTION OF CHEESE TO MILK. 


From 14 to 16 per cent. is the standard of cream in good average mik. We cannot judge 
each man’s milk from one common standard ; but we get a standard of the quality of each 
man’s milk, and judge what we shall get from him in the future. Some herds give richer milk 
than others, and we have to take a medium average of all. In estimating specific gravity 
we allow from 95 to 100 for good milk. Fresh “morning milk will not show as high a 
specific gravity as the night’s milk. If the milk was diluted I would make a variation of 
from 5 to 6 per cent. The average amount is about ten pounds of milk to a pound of 
cheese, and the average Is ‘becoming more and more every year. We took more last year 
than ever before, because we had to make a ‘dryer and firmer cheese. It is not possible 
to make a fine cheese for export on a less average under existing demands of the market. 
The latter part of the season has quite an advantage over the fore part in reference to the 
yield—the milk is much thicker, and there is a larger proportion of the solid parts of the 
milk in the fall than in the summer—from 5 to 15 per cent. more. The month of June 
will give a better yield than May, and July and August generally fall behind June. I 
cannot account for this. I know that in June we always get a slightly better average than © 
in July, and in the latter part of August, September and October there is a improvement 
right along. 

To Mr. McMillan.—There is a simpler plan of aerating milk asit is being milked 
from the cow, and that is to have a vessel with small perforations above the can and 
straining into it the milk of each cow. In this way it is very thoroughly aerated under 
the best circumstances—that is, while it is fresh and warm. ‘The cans should be set in a 
tub of cool water. 


Factory ARRANGEMENTS. 


Lo Mr. Dymond.—I am paid so much per hundred pounds. I get one and one-half 
eents per pound, which covers all the work of manufacturing, selling, boxing, keeping the 
books and paying the dividends. The drawing is not included. The one and one-half 
cents pays for all the work, from the time the milk comes into my hands until the return 
is made. The patrons give me the full charge of selling and making all the cheese. I 
think that is a better plan, when it is studied closely, than the self-managing plan. ‘The 
market requires certain standards of cheese which we must must endeavour to work to. If 
there were several co-operative institutions in a district without being under the manage- 
ment of one individual, they would not try toattain to one standard. My factories cover 
an area of eighteen miles square. They are co-operative institutions, inasmuch as there 
is a general interest in the returns. Since I have had these factories, the patrons have 
shewn the highest desire to meet my views in regard to keeping the milk in proper con- 
dition. Attempts at fraud are not at all frequent. The knowledge that there is a test, 
is a restraint on dishonesty in addition to the natural honesty of the people. The hand 
or arm is very littie used in my system of making. It is used in one or two stages such, 
for instance, as stirring in the salt. It is necessary in that case, because you have more 
control over the curd so as to stir it thoroughly. I suppose there are 4,000 or more cows 
supplying the milk used in my factories. I have not tried Canadian salt to any extent. 
English salt is considerably cheaper than the Canadian salt in our neighbourhood, and, as a 
matter of fact, it is most approved. Ido not think there has been any thorough test 
between it and the Canadian salt. There might be an idea that the English salt is better 
because it has a better reputation. 


Drawine THE Mitk—Tue LACTOMETER. 
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To the Chairman.—I am very decidedly in favour of drawing milk once a day. In 
some of my factories the patrons do all the drawing of their own milk. Occasionally I 
assist in getting the route started, but I am not supposed to do anything in connection 
with the drawing. I have some patrons who have been drawing their own milk a number 
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of years for some four miles, and though there is a waggon passing their door, drawing it 
for five or six cents per hundred, they prefer drawing their own milk. One of the patrons 
I refer to supplies 300 pounds of milk a day which would be fifteen cents, but he prefers 
drawing it himself. The reason he does so is that he can leave it at his convenience, and 
when he returns he can leave his can just where it suits him; besides, he keeps his can 
better from wear and tear in waggons. Cans, if carelessly handled, are apt to be abused. 
With the lactometer the lowest percentage of water that can be detected is very small. 
We are pretty certain of anything over five per cent. . If it is about five per cent. it is 
sometimes necessary to see the cows milked, test the milk, and compare the result with 
that of the milk at the factory. Very often it is detected by watching them and detecting 
them in the act. If the lactometer shewed a very slight variation I would suspect there 
was something wrong, and I would watch very closely. Two per cent. is too small a 
variation to notice, because it is rather fine work on the lactometer. Milk will vary itself 
to that extent from day to day. Six or seven pounds on every three hundred might be a 
large fraud in a season, though it might be difficult to detect it. The process of manufac- 
ture which I have described differs slightly in different parts of the season. The addition 
of sour whey in the process of manufacture I find a great injury to the product, and it 
should not be allowed under any circumstances. 


* 


CHEDDAR CHEESE. 


The cheese which we make by the process I have described is called Cheddar. [ 
have only seen English Cheddar cheese once, that was in New York last year. I 
did not consider it anything like as good as our own Canadian exhibit. I think 
the great bulk of our cheese will, compare favourably with the best Cheddar. The 
standard which I try to make has a close texture, feels silky, and smooth by pressing 
between the thumb and finger, and shows good meat. Purity of flavour is of course the great 
desideratum. I think it is best to aerate the milk before cooling it. 


ANIMAL OpourR. 


Tt does the milk an injury to cool it immediately, but by following the directions I have 
given we get rid of its animal odour.. This odour is very volatile, and when the milk is 
warm it rises in vapour, but if you cool the same milk without aerating it the odour can 
be perceived whenever it is warmed up again. . I have no trouble in my new factories in 
getting the patrons to take proper care of the milk, because they can be started on a right 
basis. One factory that I have rented was badly managed before, and the patrons got 
into a loose habit of caring for their milk and-I find a great deal-more trouble with them 
than with any of the others.’ If an injurious flavour is left in the milk it is a fixture and 
you cannot eradicate it. i : 


ADVANTAGE OF HAVING ONE PRACTICAL OVERSEER. 


1 think there is a great advantage in having one. practical man to oversee a 
number of factories. I believe that it would pay any township or any number of 
factories. joined together to-employ a first-class, experienced hand merely to super- 
intend them, going from factory to factory and seeing that they were all working to a high 
standard. If there were twelve or fifteen factories, the increased quality and quantity of 
the cheese would well pay the wages of such a man. 


Joint Stock CoMPANIES. 


Lo Mr. Ballantyne.—There is only one joint. stock company in our neighbourhood 
I think it has paid a dividend. In the factories under my control, 60c. or 70c. per hun 
dred pounds of milk was the price realized. A. paying price for the cheese to the patrons 
is 80c. or $1 per hundred pounds of milk, exclusive of commission. 
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AVERAGE OF CHEESE PER Cow—FEEDING—BREEDS, 


About 450 or 500 pounds of cheese is the highest average per cowin any one herd. They 
were a select native stock with perhaps a sprinkling of Ayrshires and Durhams. Three 
hundred is a very good average, but these cattle were very well cared for and well selected. 
They were fed on green hay and had no grainat all or roots, By green hay I mean early cut 
hay well cured, a mixture of timothy and clover, cut from the 4th to the 10th of J uly. The 
clover was in full blossom. I have no doubt that hay properly cured and cut at that 
season of the year will give as much milk as ordinary hay with a free addition of grain. 
There are few in our district who have improved their stock by selecting cows and bulls. 


HEIFER CALVES—ProLapsus—MILkK Fever. 


The Durham bull, however, is coming into more general use. There have been Ayr- 
shires for a few years back, but latterly the favourite breedis the Durham. It is now quite 
common for our farmers to raise their best heifer calves to supply the waste of their 
herds. They like them to come in April. They are generally brought in when ~ 
two years old. JI prefer that age, as it seems best calculated to develop the 
milk-giving properties of the cow. There is no difficulty in getting cows that are well 
kept in calf, and there are no losses by abortion except by accident. There have been 
some cases of prolapsus uteri, resulting fatally in some instances. Milk fever has 
been prevalent to a small extent. % 


IMPROVEMENTS IN TREATMENT OF STOCK, 


Great improvements have been made in stables the last few years since factories 
were introduced, farmers having devoted more attention to housing their cows, keep- 
ing them comfortable and feeding them well. There are different kinds of stables, 
but the cows are generally tied with chains, very often facing each other with an 
alley between them. Stables are generally frame, closed in and made comfortable 
and warm, and well ventilated. There is not much bran or chopped feed used now, 
though considerable is used when the cows come in. Farmers are cutting their hay earlier 
than they used to, and when they do so their cows do not require so much grain. There 
is not much summer feeding. I consider corn excellent green feed for cows during the 
last of July or in August. I do not know that it increases the flow of milk, but it keeps 
up a uniform flow and also keeps the animal in good condition. There is not much per- 
manent pasturing laid down in the section. It is generally broken up after about three 
years pasturing. Grass is the natural food for the production of milk. I have had some 
experience in bran feeding, and I find that it has not nourishment enough. It excites too 
much milk at the expense of the cows’ vitality. A mixture of oatmeal and barleymeal 
with bran is good. 


Points oF A Goop Datrry Cow. 


A good dairy cow should have a pointed head and neck, loose skin, wedge-shaped 
body, rather preponderating in weight towards the hind quarters, having rather a heavier 
appearance from a side view than in front, a slim tail, a large udder anda docile eye. 


FARMING IN GLENGARRY. 


Lo Mr. Dymond.—The cattle in our neighbourhood have been generally free from 
2pidemics and diseases of that kind. There has been no attempt to make a cheese like 
che English Stilton. It requires the addition of cream, which is impossible under the 
factory system. I have known some to make it in exceptional cases. I have been living 
my whole life in the district where I now reside. There has not been much new 
migration coming in the last few years. When I speak of my district I mean the 
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county of Glengarry. There are a great many young men leaving the country. There 
seem to be more of them than are required at home, and they go away to seek their for- 
tune. It has been noticed that there have been more this year than for a number of 
years back. Of course many who leave come back again imperceptibly. Some go to the 
United States and some to Manitoba. Farms can be purchased in Glengarry at a reasonable 
rate, from $30 to $40 per acre for farms in fair condition, fairly good soil and_ buildings. 
I cannot endorse the opinion that there is no good soil in Glengarry. The soil varies 
very much, some parts having very ordinary soil, while in others it is of excellent quality. 
In some parts of Glengarry there is about as good land as can be found in any other 


part of the Province. They_grow corn, barle eas, etc., as wheat is not a success, 
though there are exceptional years when it turns out fairly. The growth of fruit is in- 
creasing, Chiefly apples.” Strawberries aré not grown to any extent. The country is 
being denuded of its timber, but there is quite sufficient for family purposes. Now and 
then you will find a farm which has not sufficient for home use. During the last few 
years there has been a decided improvement in the condition of agriculture. There has 
been more interest taken and a better quality of farming and outbuildings, a result which 
I think is largely due to the introduction of dairying. Meat isnot much raised for export 
nor is butter. Three butter factories were started at one time, but they have been con- 
verted into cheese factories... A number of the farms of the county are encumbered by 
mortgage and otherwise. 


D. M. MACPHERSON 


EVIDENCE OF MR. BRODER, M.P.P. 


AnpreEw Broper, M.P.P., of West Winchester, Dundas County, was called and ex 
amined. | 


THE EXPORT BUTTER TRADE. 


To Mr. Dymond.—I have been engaged in the butter trade for some time. I buy 
largely and ship to England, I buy in different sections of the Province, wherever I can 
get a supply. I have agents and correspondents in different parts of the Province. 
Toronto is about as far west as I go. I have been engaged in that trade for ten or fifteer 
years. I have had nothing to do with the manufacture of butter. 


DAIRYING IN THE RIVER COUNTIES. 


The part of the country in which I reside is very well adapted to butter making, as | 
are also the whole of the counties of Grenville and Leeds. The limestone formation is 
suitable for the growth of the grasses that make good butter. There is a great deal of | 
Jand in Leeds and Grenville suitable for dairying. Dairying is largely carried on in Sy 


Dundas, principally by farmers themselves, | loge 


a ad 


CREAMERIES IN THE DISTRICT. 


There are a few creameries in the counties I have named. There is one near Morris 
burg, formerly known as the Farlinger Creamery, and in Leeds there is one in Leslie. 
town. There are none in Grenville that I amaware of. There may have beensomeestab-. / 
lished this spring that I know nothing of. Z 

) 


QUALITY OF THE DAIRY BUTTER. 


The butter produced in that region is, as a whole, a fairly marketable article. I have 
regular agents for the sale of butter in England. I have no difficulty in commanding a 
good price there, under ordinary circumstances. 


[Mr. Broder” 
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CARE IN GRADING AND BRANDING BUTTER. 


(ad I am very particular about grading and branding it just at what itis, and I find it very 


necessary to do so. From our own section we have two brands, and from this (Toronto) 
section, [ have sometimes found it necessary to make four. Butter in our section will 
grade fairly into two grades, but not in other sections where it varies more. Montreal is 
the port of shipment. ‘There is no Government inspection of butter, so that the branding 


., is determined by the judgment of the shipper himself. 


\s 


MARKET PRICES IN ENGLAND. 


This year the price has run sometimes 135 shillings for our butter, which would be 26 
cents net. That is the highest rate I have commanded myself, but others have run 140 
shillings, which is an extremely high price. The average is from 90 to 125 shillings, ac- 
cording to the demand. I find we generally have very little trouble in realizing the quota- 
tions of the circulars, and sometimes we get over them. 


CREAMERY BUTTER, 


We occasionaly purchase creamery butter in our section, but to avery limited extent. 
Creamery butter meets the requirements of the English market better than our ordinary 
butter, from the fact that it is shipped fresher, and we find that the first thing on reaching - 
the market is to break down the prejudices of the people, for prejudices are very common 
there. The first thing to do is to make a name for the article, but if itis good it can 
be sold. 


INJURY FROM FARMERS HOLDING BUTTER. 


The great trouble with ordinary butter is that farmers hold it too long, and it loses 
its good qualities before it reaches the market. We can generally make up 50 or 100 tons 
for a shipment inside of a week, but farmers are very apt to hold it with the expectation 
of getting a better price. They would ultimately gain if they would sell it early, as their 
butter would gain in flavour. | 


DIFFERENCE IN MARKETS, 


I find that markets differ, and sometimes I ship to London, sometimes to Manchester, 
sometimes to Bristol, but principally to Liverpool. I find that Bristol and London require 
fresher butter than either of the other places, owing to their having a different class of con- 
sumers. In Bristol we have to compete with the butter of the butter-producing counties 
around there. Stale butter will sell more rapidly in Liverpool than in London. 


POPULARITY OF EASTERN TOWNSHIPS AND MORRISBURG BUTTER. 
The butter from the Eastern Townships, that is south and east of Montreal, is in better | 
favour in England than that from other sections in Canada. Morrisburg butter and Eastern 


(Township butter are specially mentioned in their circulars. 
WANT OF UNIFORMITY IN BUTTER AND PACKAGES, 


Another great trouble with Canadian butter is that it lacks uniformity. The people 
of England are very particular as to the appearance of the article, and even the appearance 
of the package has a great deal to do with its sale, far more than it would have with us. 
We find in collecting a shipment that we have large and small packages, some clean, others 
seamed and discoloured, and when we get 1,000 packages with such a variety of appearances 
they make a very unseemly lot of stuff. The proportion of fine butter is really limited. 
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THE IRISH, DUTCH, AND DANISH TRADE. 


_ _ The Irish butter trade is not in so unsatisfactory a state. They can pack in a more 
inferior package than we can and it comes out better. The Dutch ana Danish butter is 
known on the market by the appearance of its packages. 


A DISTINCT FORM OF PACKAGE SUGGESTED. 


If we were to adopt a particular form of package, and it became known as Canadian 
butter, I think it would have a decidedly favourable effect. I have had letters from my 
agents in England particularly requesting me to send a special form of package. 


FALSE ECONOMY IN BUTTER TUBS. 


The farming community look altogether too much to the price of the package, and if 
they can get an inferior tub at 5 cents less than a good one they will take ‘i, thinking they 
are saving. We have coopers at every corner, each making tubs according to their own 
ideas, hence the variety. We have no tub factories worth speaking of. The tubs that the 
coopers turn out vary as much asthe mendo themselves. This would bean argument in 
favour of making butter on the wholesale plan like the creameries. 


A GOOD FIFTY OR SIXTY POUND TUB THE BEST. 


Last year we took pains to have the people pack their butter in uniform packages, 
all small. We had been using in that section of country a firkin holding about 110 lbs, 
butit was not satisfactory in England, because the grocers could not find customers who 
would take the whole package, and it was very inconvenient to handle on the counter. If 
they had a tub holding 50 or 60 pounds, they could turn it up on the counter, lift it off, 
and the butter would beclean. It has never occured to me to supply my customers with 
tubs, though I have done so occasionally early in the spring. 


COMPETITION AMONG BUYERS.—PRICES IN THE TOWNSHIPS, 


There is a pretty sharp competition among buyers to get butter. The farmers all 


_ pack in their own packages. astern Township butter is generally quoted from 1} to 2 


cents a pound higher than ours. They have a larger proportion of good makers than we 
have. It is made chiefly by farmers, but they have a fine country with rolling land, good 
water, and they have a larger proportion of the American element in their population. 


PREFERENCE FOR CREAMERIES, 


I should prefer that butter in our section should be made in creameries as far as trade 
is generally affected. It would be more beneficial to the country. 


SHIPPING ARRANGEMENTS. 

I have never taken a refrigerator room in the steamers at Montreal. When I} 
shipped in warm weather I have always managed to get the butter stowed in the hold 
away from the heat. I have never suffered much by butter spoiling going across. q 
shipped last July and we had no trouble with the butter, but I attended to it myself until 
it was put on the vessel. The cars were properly iced on the way down. On the vessel 
no ice is used, it is simply packed in the best part of the ship. I have always found 
shippers very particular in caring for the butter, especially the Allan Line, and it generally 
arrives in good condition. My brother and myself were in business tegether, and he went 
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over last year and stayed during the busiest part of the season, and reported, as different 
lots went over, how they arrived, and most of them arrived in pretty good condition. 


SACKING THE TUBS, 


Some have gone to the trouble of putting their tubs in coarse sacks and wrote over 
to see if this would be an advantage, but were told it arrived in such good condition that 
it would be a useless expense. 


MARKS AND BRANDS ON BUTTER TUBS, 


It is a very unwise thing to have many names on the tubs, and the name of the 
cooper should never appear on them. In England the people get it into their heads that 
all the different names are those of the people who make the butter. We plane everything 
off our tubs but the weight. If our butter was good average butter it would be well to 
have the words “ Dominion of Canada” printed on the packages. 


SHARP PRACTICE, 


There was a time when our butter found its way across the line and they put our 
bad butter along with their own and called it all Canadian, and they took our good butter 
and, putting it with theirs, branded it American. At present we are shipping a good deal 
of our own butter ourselves. 


CARE IN GRADING AND SHIPPING. 


One way to remedy the prejudice against our butter is to be very careful in grading 
and very careful in shipping it. I have been very careful in that respect myself, and now 
we can sell our butter before it has arrived, simply on the brand. I cannot say whether 
it is sold to the retail grocer as Canadian butter, but I think it is. 


CANADIAN BUTTER IN SCOTLAND. 


There is a gentleman in our village who went over on a visit to Aberdeen, and a 
brother of his was very anxious to show him a tub of what he called American butter. 
He took him to the cellar and showed it to him and the Canadian found it was made 
within a few miles of his home, the name of the cooper being on the tub. 


THE BROCKVILLE BRAND. 


Brockville butter has long been famous. It is manufactured chiefly by farmers and 
shipped chiefly by persons in Brockville. There is very little of our butter goes to the 
United States. | 


VARIATION IN PRICES. 


There is a difference of about 4 cents a pound between Morrisburg butter and 
Western Canada butter, that is on the round lot. I have sold ours at 125 shillings at 
the same time that I was selling butter shipped from Toronto at 98. The butter at 98 
was graded A, B, and C. We get on an average about 3 centsa pound more for creamery 
butter than farm-made butters; SUT pete oe Wil oe Gguone aye Te Sie GAGE a 
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AMERICAN CREAMERY BUTTER. 


There is a great deal of American creamery butter going to England now They 
realize, judging from their circulars, about 4 to 5 cents more than our general run of 
butter does, and about 2 to 3 cents more than the Morrisburg or Brockville butter. 
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CANADIAN CREAMERY BUTTER FIRST. 


American creamery butter does not reach as high a price as Canadian creamery. 
The difference between Canadian creamery and our best is about 4 cents. There is about 
7 cents difference between Western Canadian butter and creamery butter. Iam speaking 
as to creamery butter from what finds its way to Montreal, and not from that in our own 
locality. 


PREPARATION OF BUTTER PACKAGES. 


People do not pay sufficient attention to preparing their packages for packing 
butter. A great many of our farmers will take a package to the pump and fill it full of 
water and set it in the sun, so that it is soaked in the inside and scorched on the outside. 
The result is that they are twisted into all shapes, and unfitted for holding brine, and they 
also become discoloured. Too much cannot be said about exercising care with packages. 
I do not believe in soaking them much in water. 


MODE OF CLEANING—USEFUL SIZES. 


They should be scalded out thoroughly with warm water and then rinsed with spring 
water to cool them. Adding a little brine is no injury, and perhaps may be a benefit, 
as a little salt in tne water seems to take the taste of the wood away. There is nothing 
that cleanses them better than outtermilk, but we dare not recommend it because some of 
the people would not thoroughly cleanse them afterwards. The tubs should be about 56 
pounds. I find that 25 pound packages do not keep the butter so well, because they are 
so small that the heat penetrates through them. The 56 pound package suits the trade 
better than the 100 pound one. Almost any size will do if the market is brisk, but we 
should have things in such a shape that we can take the market when it is dull. Those 
narrow-bottomed tubs which hold 100 pounds have too much surface exposed. 


INCREASE IN TRADE AND IMPROVEMENT IN STOCK 


To Mr. Dymond.—The production of butter is increasing, and the general character 
of our farm stock is improving. We grade these with the Ayrshire and some Durham, 
but principally with the Ayrshire, that is, Ayrshire bulls crossed on common cows 


THE STORE-KEEPERS BUTTER TRADE. 


It would bea great improvement to the trade if our store-keepers would stop trading 
in butter and allow it to besold altogether for cash. Fifteen years ago we had just as 
poor butter in our section as anywhere, and the trade was carried on a great deal as it is 
now in the west, but buyers came and bought according to quality and the result was a 
great improvement in the quality. 


PLAIN SPEAKING NECESSARY—FARMERS’ WIVES. 


When I am paying for butter I always tell the people when anything is wrong with 
it, and I think buyers are very much to blame themselves for the bad quality of butter. 
The store-keepers dare not tell the farmers’ wives about the quality of their butter, but 
I find that people are anxious enough to find out the proper way of treating it. 


ROOM FOR MORE STOCK. 


I think there could be a good deal more stock kept in our district than there is now 
Farming is good there and our land is kept pretty well up to its standard. 
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THE STREAMS—THE SOIL—PRICE OF sAND. 


We do not suffer much from drought. The soil isa loamy clay. The streams are 
mostly sluggish. Latterly the average rice of land has been from $25 to $40 an acre. 
A few years ago it was from $60 to $70, and evenhigher. Plenty of farms can be bought. 
now at from $20 to $40 an acre 


BETTER FARMING. 


Generally speaking, the farm buildings are good. Farmers take pretty good care of 
their stock, and are beginning to feed better than they used to. There are not very many 
Durham cattle introduced. We have some Galloways. The farmers raise grain largely, 
but they also go into mixed farming. There is no soiling or anything of that kind except 
summer fallowing, which is done to kill out the weeds. 


BROCKVILLE Vv. MORRISBURG. 
To Mr. Wilson.—Brockville butter is not equal to Morrisburg butter, and is not 
quoted so high. Itisa little more salt. The Brockville butter is, perhaps, as large in 
quantity as the other. Different farmers vary much as to the quantity they produce. 


GRAIN CROPPING IN DUNDAS—BARLEY. 


To Mr. Dymond.—Barley and oats are the principal gains with us. Most of the 


‘barley has been shipped to Scotland this year, though it sometimes finds its way to the 


United States. There has been no change in the character of the barley cultivated. It 
is a heavier grain than the Bay of Quinte barley, and is very bright in colour. It is 
the two-rowed barley. I would recommend an ash-wood tub to be used for butter, but it 
should be smooth and well finished. 

To Mr. McMillan.—I would not like to recommend a large growth of two-rowed 
barley, because its export to Scotland only came up this year owing to the bad crop last 
year. The United States on the whole is the best market. 


LESS SALT AND EARLIER SHIPMENT. 
It would be well to put less salt in our butter and ship more freely throughout the 
early part of the season ; it would then enter into consumption while fresh and well 
flavoured, and find more favour in the market 


MANUFACTURED BUTTERS. 


The manufactured butters (butterine, etc.,) shipped from Germany and the United 


States will be taken in preference to stale and off-flavoured dairy butter. 


USE OF BRINE, 


I would not advise putting brine on butter to keep during the summer months ; it. 
has a tendency to scald and interfere with the firmness and body of the butter. There 


should be no brine except that made by and from the salt put into the butter, and the 


tubs should be good enough to hold that. 
A. BRODER. 
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EVIDENCE OF MR. BALLANTYNE, M.P.P 
Tuomas BALLANTNYE, M.P.P., of Stratford, was called and examined. 
THE CHEESE INDUSTRY—-FORMER IMPORTATIONS. 


To the Chairman.—I think previous to 1860 we imported cheese largely from the 
United States. Our imports for that year were about $600,000 worth. The gentleman 
who did most to cause the great stimulus which was given to cheese dairying in Ontario 
was the late Harvey Farrington, of Herkimer county, N.Y., who settled in Oxford county, 
Ontario, about 1863 or 1864. He had been engaged in dairying all his lifetime, and prob- 
ably in all respects a better man could not have been selected to do the work which was re- 
quired of him at that time, and the benefits of which we are reaping to-day. The dairy- 
men of Canada certainly owe him a deep debt of gratitude for his efforts in the 
establishment of that industry. 


ORIGIN OF CHEESE FACTORIES IN CANADA. 


In 1866 there was an extraordinary extension of the dairying system, there having 
been possibly some seventy or eighty factories going into operation that year, and dairy- 
ing has greatly extended ever since to the present time all over the western part of the 
peninsula. 


ENGLISH MARKET—IMPROVED QUALITY OF CHEESE. 


For a number of years I have been largely engaged in shipping cheese to England, 
and, of course, have had to study the requirements of the English market. The quality 
has greatly improved within the last few years ; in fact it has improved to an extent that 
could not be conceived except by someone in the business, and at a late competitive test 
with the cheese of other parts of the world Canadian cheese was pronounced to be the 
best that was there. 


INTERNATIONAL DAIRY FAIR. 


I may mention that in 1878 there was an International Dairy Fair. Indeed we might 
go back even to the Philadelphia Exhibition, where the finest cheese exhibited was that. 
from Canada. But in 1878 there was an International Dairy Fair in New York, where 
there was cheese from every cheese-producing State in the Union, from Canada and from 
England, both Cheshire and Cheddar. Well, the sweepstakes prize was given that year to 
three English Cheddars from Bath, England, the judges mentioning that the next best 


were three Canadian cheeses which I had the honour of selecting. 
ANOTHER TRIAL—CANADIAN CHEESE THE PRIZE-WINNER. 


Last fall a similar exhibition was held there which lasted for two weeks, and there 
were a great many entries of English cheese of both kinds. The sweepstakes prize was 
given to three Canadian cheeses. 


COMPARISON WITH ENGLISH CHEESE. 


That fact might suggest to us the question how our fine goods compare with the finest 
English cheddar, and from my knowledge of the business, and having been. in England every 
year for the last ten years, I would say that there 1s a small portion of fine dnglish Cheddar 
that is considered superior to our best Canadian ; but our best fall cheese—that made in 
the latter part of August or in September or October—would obtain a higher price in 
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England than 80 per cent. of English Cheddar. There is still doubtless a prejudice among 
certain classes in England in favour of their own goods. 


PRECAUTIONS TO BE OBSERVED. 


The process of cheese-making, as generally followed, has been so minutely described 
by Mr. Macpherson that it is hardly necessary for me to say much aboutit ; but we cannot 
impress too strongly on patrons and all connected with the factories, the necessity of 
using every care and precaution in the way of cleanliness, and having buildings suitable 
for the purpose, so that the cheese may be kept up to a recognized standard of quality. 


THE CHEDDAR SYSTEM—STILTON CHEESE. 


Our cheese are all made on the Cheddar principle. I only know of one small dairy 
in the neighbourhood of Guelph where Stiltons aremade. I do not think there is another. 
Of course the making of Stilton cheese is not adapted to the ordinary factory system. 


A PROFITABLE INDUSTRY—CONDITIONS. 


I think that dairying has, on the whole, been a very profitable industry where it has 
been prosecuted energetically and intelligently, and by a class of farmers who understand 
the necessity of giving proper attention to their part of the business. If cows are not 
properly selected and properly kept, and if the most scrupulous cleanliness is not observed 
in the utensils that are used, and the carrying of the milk to the factory, the system will 
be a failure. Though the result has been generally satisfactory, there have been many 
signal failures arising altogether from lack of attention to these matters. 


A LARGE DISTRICT FOR CREAMERIES, 


We have a large part of the peninsula between the Grand Trunk Railway and the 
Georgian Bay where there has been almost no dairying carried on, and it has appeared to me 
that in that district, if any one who understood the business were to take hold of the 
matter, the establishment of creameries might be made a profitable business. 


THE FAIRLAMB SYSTEM RECOMMENDED, 


The plan by which the cream only is taken to the factory it seems to me would get 
over the whole difficulty, and I think it only requires to be introduced to come into general 
effect in a few years in that part of the peninsula. I have no doubt that it would in- 
crease the value of the product to the amount stated by previous witnesses. 


OLSERVATIONS IN THE STATES. 


It is only lately that the system has been introduced into the West, and this spring I 
made a tour through that country and found that in every case it proved a complete success. 
There is no doubt in my mind that it will take the place altogether of private dairies. 


PRACTICE IN ILLINOIS AND OHIO, q 


In Illinois they are on the old system, making butter and skim-milk cheese, and they ; 
are not likely to change, especially as they have a market for their skim-milk cheese in , 
the south. They think that these two industries combined are the most profitable. The i 
milk is all taken to the factory justas to the cheese factories. Then they take so much ; 
butter, one, or two, or three pounds of the quantity required to make a pound of butter, 
and the balance is made into skim-milk cheese, very much skimmed or partially skimmed, 
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according to the season or the market. In Ohio they follow the same plan. There it is 
all butter and skim-milk cheese, but I certainly would not recommend that in Canada. 


REPUTATION OF CANADIAN CHEESE. 


Our cheese at present has a very high reputation, one reason being that dealers can 
handle Canadian cheese with freedom, and confidence that there has been no partial skim- 
ming done. In the old dairy districts of New York, when they attempted partia] skim- 
ming, they found that they lost by it, as their cheese has not that fine nutty, melting taste 
in the mouth that is only obtained by full milk. Of course, there was no dairying com- 
paratively before the introduction of the factory system, so that we have not had the 
difficulty of private dairies to contend with. 


OVERSIGHT OF FACTORIES—A UNIFORM STANDARD DESIRABLE. 


T am much impressed with the fact that if one man was to have the management of 
a number of dairies, it would very materially raise the standard of our cheese. Dairying 
has been long carried on in Herkimer and Oneida counties, New York, and it was from 
there that the factory system extended to western New York, Pennsylvania, and Canada. 


THE SYSTEM IN NEW YORK STATE. 


In western New York there was asmall proportion of the factories that were very suc- 
cessful, but some of the men who were successful have bought out the other factories, one by 
one, until there is what we call the Western New York Combination, one man owning twenty, 
another man ten, and so on, and nearly all the cheese is manufactured in that way. The 
change in the system has entirely altered the character of their goods, and it now ranks 
very much higher than the cheese which comes from factories under separate and varied 
management. 


TOO MUCH DIFFERENCE IN CANADIAN CHEESE. 


To Mr. Dymond.—As the result of trials showed, we have cheese superior to theirs, 
but there are many factories which would, doubtless, be greatly improved if this system 
were adopted. We have many factories making a poor or medium cheese, whereas, if they 
were put under the management of competent men, they might all produce a uniformly 
fine quality of cheese. 


WORKING BLINDLY. 


These factories go on making cheese from year to year, the men in charge probably 
imperfectly understanding their business, but working along, seeing that something in the 
process is not right, but not knowing what it is, whereas a skilled cheese-maker could at 
once detect what was wrong and apply the remedy. I have seen very many illustrations 
of this, and I have endeavoured myself to do a good deal in the way of educating dairy- 
men to a proper understanding of their business. I have always regretted that this matter 
has not been more strongly urged. When I was in New York last fall, and driving among 
the factories of these combinations, you could scarcely tell the difference of quality in any 
single cheese of their product, but we have no such uniformity here. Then they are able 
to buy the articles required in large quantities, and they get them cheaper, and being bet- 
ter judges of them, are less liable to be imposed upon. 


HOW THE COMBINED SYSTEM ORIGINATED IN NEW YORK. 


Inthe New York dairies it was by a mere accident that the system was adopted in 
the first place. A number of the factories were dying, when they were bought at nominal 
prices by first-class men—shrewd, intelligent men—who thoroughly understood the business 
end the result was that, in their hands, the factories were successful. 
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CERTAIN IMPROVEMENT. 


Any one who understands the cheese business, and has had the opportunities for obser- 
vation which I have had, can at once see the great improvement which would result from 
the adoption of the system—a system which, in my opinion, is as much in advance of the 
common method as the factory system is ahead of private dairying. 


MAKING BY CONTRACT. 


To Mr. Dymond.—There would be no difficulty in a person with such qualifications as 
I have mentioned contracting to manufacture the cheese at a certain sum per pound, while 
the property might be placed in such a shape that it could be resumed by the patrons at 
any time. 


ALL EQUALLY INTERESTED. 


There would be no difficuly in getting such an arrangement made if the factories 
realized that their interests were largely identical—that all are interested in improving the 
quality of the cheese, and that every pound of poor cheese diminished the value of the 
whole product. Of course there is likely to be some jealousy among people in the same 
line of business. Some men are quite willing to have the reputation of making better 
cheese than their neighbours, whereas, if their neighbour’s cheese was as good, they would 
certainly be getting a higher price. Companies might manage their own business, and 
have men to do the manufacturing. 


MANY INCOMPETENT CHEESE-MAKERS, 


A great many who are manufacturing cheese are doing it to a certain extent by 
chance, sometimes hitting the right process and sometimes missing it, but doing nothing 
on scientific principles, and they have nobody to tell them how things should be done. 
This state of things may go on for months ; they may have fine cheese one month, and a 
very bad article next month, which could not occur if the factory was along with a number 
of others, under the superintendence of a fully competent man. 


BETTER BUILDINGS—-TEMPERATURE. 


In some localities it is desirable that more care should be taken in the buildings—havy- 
ing better curing rooms, with more control over the temperature. Too high a temperature 
is destructive of the cheese, just as too low a temperature. 


PREJUDICES REMOVED, 


At one time it was with cheese as with butter—there was a strong prejudice in the 
English market against the Canadian article, but we have outlived that. It arose, I pre- 
sume, from the fact that there were so many making cheese, and there was not a sufficient 
number of competent men to do the work. Looking at a lot of Canadian cheese which I 
once shipped to a gentleman in London, I asked him how they would compare with the 
finest English Cheddars. He said, he did not know where he could buy a ton of as fine 
English Cheddars, though there was a limited quantity supposed to be finer, but it would 

_sellat a higher price. Our fine fall cheese sells for a higher price than possibly 80 per cent. 
of English Cheddars. Summer cheese, of course, is not equal to fall. It is shipped to 
England as it is ready, and sold for immediate consumption. It is worse than it need be 
if we had better curing rooms, but under no circumstances would it be equal to fall cheese, 
which contains a greater proportion of butter. 
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IMPROVED FACTORIES—COST OF ERECTION. 


A great many of the factories originally put up are very deficient ; but the factories 
recently put up area great improvement upon them. The cost of erection depends upon the 
amount of business which the factory is expected to do. I put up one two years ago 
which cost, perhaps, altogether about $7,000. One for 1,000 cows would cost about 
$5,000 or $6,000. 


EASTERN SHIPMENTS—DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


The amount shipped from Belleville is very large. We formed a Dairymen’s Assv- 
ciation in 1866. At that time it was called the Canadian Dairymen’s Association, and 
embraced the whole Province. Since that time another one hasbeen formed. The origi- 
nal one was purely voluntary ; we did not contemplate receiving any Government assis- 
tance. In time we got a grant, and then had to make arrangements for meeting in both 
the east and the west—going to Belleville every third year, and holding the shows in 
the same way 


DAIRYMEN’S MEETINGS. 


It was felt desirable however, that we should have a meeting in the west every year, 
as there were matters of interest constantly coming up for discussion, sufficient to call for 
annual meetings. The meetings were exceedingly well-attended ; in fact they werethe largest 
gatherings of people connected with farming held anywhere in the country. There has 
been all along a free interchange of opinions on everything bearing on the subject of 
cheese. And this fact has doubtless contributed largely to the improvement which has 
taken place. It was finally decided to have the Act so amended that there should be a 
meeting in the east and one in the west every year. ‘The division is made for the pur- 
pose of local convenience. We usually have some members from the west attending the 
Eastern Convention and vice versa. ‘Toronto is about the dividing line between the two. 


DISCUSSIONS ABOUT CREAMERIES AND OTHER TOPICS. 


The subject of creameries has been discussed at these meetings. The Association 
has urged the question upon the consideration of its members, but those who attend the 
conventions are almost exclusively engaged in cheese manufacture, so that little has been 
accom plished. The question of joint management has been taken up, but we have no fac- 
tories conducted in that way in the west. Being President last year, I intended to have 
brought the question more prominently before the Association, but illness prevented me 
from attending the meeting, and the question was not taken up. 


MEN WELL QUALIFIED AS MANAGERS. 


I do not see any insurmountable difficulties in the way of carrying out such a system 
We have a number of men well-qualified to superintend a number of factories, and if they 
were to be placed over them, we would soon see the benefit. So far as experience in 
cheese-making goes, we are just about as old as anywhere else on the continent. 


CAUSES OF IMPROVEMENTS IN CHEESE-MAKING. 


‘ndustry had only been established a few years before it was introduced into 
pivcte: Tittle Sines had been made, and the principles of the art were very 1mper- 
fectly understood, and as a consequence, the quality of the goods was poor. It has been, 
in consequence of the establishment ef these Associations, and the employment of the best. 
minds connected with the business, that the wonderful improvement of the last few 
years has taken place. We are further advanced in the art than they are in Englard. 
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THE COST OF MAKING CHEESE. 


~he rate per pound paid differs very much: one man can make is at one cent and 
have it pay better than another at 1}. The price mentioned by Mr. Macpherson is about 
‘the average. It would not cost so much as that on the self-managing plan, but of course, 
‘there is the interest on capital, and the depreciation of stock. 


THE JOINT-STOCK SYSTEM. 


Small joint-stock factories have not been successful where there has been a small 
number of patrons—at least only in certain localities. There are localities where dairying 
has done well, but would have been a failure on the joint-stock principle. Where we have 
well-to-do, intelligent farmers making a business of dairying, I think the joint-stock prin- 
‘ciple is the correct one, but in other districtsit would not do. It requires an active, ener- 
-getic man to start the people up, and educate them into everything that is required. 


PROFESSOR ARNOLD'S VISIT. 


To the Chairman.—Mr. Arnold’s first visit to Canada was not successful. He came 
in May, and his mode of illustrating things at that time had a bad result. Latterly, I 
‘think, his efforts have been productive of a great deal of good. So far as my observation 
goes, nearly the whole of our cheese-makers are practising to some extent what he advo- 
cated—that is the drawing of the whey earlier than had formerly been done. ; 


GOOD EFFECTS. 


There was nothing else of any consequence in his illustrations. The mere visiting of 
factories and talking to people about rennets and other matters of that kind had an excel- 
lent effect. I never saw the cheese product so uniform as it is this spring, though that 
‘may not perhaps be wholly due to the practice of drawing the whey earlier. The weather 
-seemed very favourable. 


COWS FOR DAIRY PURPOSES—AYRSHIRES, 


Lo Mr. Dymond.—I agree on the whole with what has been said as to the best kind 
of cows for dairy purposes. Grade Durhams will answer the purpose, but so far as my 
observation goes there are comparatively few nearly thoroughbred Durhams that are good 
milkers. I have seen good stock raised by crossing grade cows with Ayrshire bulls. I 
once bought two Ayrshire bulls for that purpose, and they produced the finest milkers I 
‘have seen. The grades in that case were crosses between a Durham and the native COWS. 
It is possible that the original native cows are Ayrshire to some extent. They partake 
of the Ayrshire character to some extent. 

To the Chairman.—I think that perhaps a cross between our native cows and Ayr- 
shire bulls would be the best milkers. 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE. 


My attention has lately been called to the Holstein cattle, through a gentleman who 
‘owns a herd of that breed in New Jersey ; they are bred and kept chiefly in Holland, 
‘where the greatest attention is paid to the development of the cow’s milk-producing quali- 
ties, as the small farms would not permit the keeping of inferior cows. The cows I refer 

to were owned by a nephew of Gov. Seymour, of New Jersey. 
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ENORMOUS YIELD OF MILK, 


One of them yielded, after her first calf, 8,900 lbs. of milk during the season—of 
probably not more than 300 days. These cows were shown at the International Dairy 
Fair at New York last December. The other cow, for 12 days, gave 118# lbs. per day— 
or for the season 12,600 lbs. I have no doubt, from what I have read and heard, that 
we have no cow equal to the Holstein for dairy purposes. 


DESCRIPTION OF HOLSTEIN CATTLE, 


They are a distinct breed with marked characteristics, spotted black and white. 
They have a larger frame than the Ayrshires, and are not so handsome as the Durhams, 
but are of fair size. They are horned cattle. The owner imported these cows himself. 
He was in Holland on a trip, and he told me that he took great precautions in selecting 
them, so that probably they were extra good animals. He mentioned the price he paid, 
but I forget it. It was not excessive, however. 


MILKING VU. BEEFING, 


They are fair beef-yielding animals. None of the dairy breeds are particularly 
adapted for fattening. My idea is that if you are breeding stock for the dairy, you can- 
not afford to consider anything else, just as in breeding beef for the shambles, you have 
to look only to their fattening properties and their propensity for arriving at early ma- 
turity. If you get a good dairy animal it will pay more in a season than you could 
realize from it for beef under any circumstances. 


DAIRYMEN NOT RAISING STOCK, 


To Mr. Dymond.—There are no better milkers than the grade Durhams. Dairymen, 
as a rule, do not consider it profitable to raise their own stock. That is the opinion 
among those who practise dairying, though some do raise their own stock. The theory is 
that it will not pay, as they will make as much out of a cow in a season as a heifer would 
be worth when she is three years old, and her keep is saved. Still by breeding along, 
and keeping the calves from cows of a milking family, a better herd of deep milkers could 
be got than could be obtained otherwise. If I were dairying I would not think of raising 
my stock. I would sell the cows when they became useless, and always be on the look 
out for good milkers, as a good cow will pay for herself in a season. The general opinion 
is that if heifers are well adapted for dairying, two years old is the best time to bring 
them in, and that if they are not brought in then, they will develope into fat instead of 
milk-giving qualities. This is the rule in dairying counties, I, think. 


T. BALLANTYNE) 


Sittings to take oral evidence, held at Seaforth, August 11th and 12th, 1880. 
Present—Mr. McoMiuan (Chairman) and Mr. Dymonp. 


MR. W. SCOTT ROBERTSON’S EVIDENCE. 
THE BUTTER TRADE. 


I never manufactured butter in a factory; I buy it now from the farmers, It isa 
pretty large interest in this neighbourhood. The largest of our farmers will not make 
more than 20 or 25 tubs in the season—that is, about 1000 Ibs. 

(Mr. Robertson. | 
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SALT—WANT OF CARE IN DAIRIES, 


They are using Canadian salt generally. Last year some of them tried English salt 
at my request, but it made no difference in the butter.. The trouble with our butter is 
that it is badly made and badly kept, and that I think is the reason it has a bitter, strong 
flavour, and not the salt, I have had just as fine butteras I ever tasted in my life made 
with Canadian salt. 


WANT OF UNIFORMITY. 


The most of the butter I buy is shipped to the English market. It comes to us in all 
shapes—in crocks, pails and tubs. If it is in tubs, we fix it up in as good’ shape as pos- 
sible, and keep it in our cellar. Ifit is loose, we have to sort it, according to colour, and if 
necessary, re-salt it and pack it away again. It comes to us in all colours and qualities, and 
we have sometimes to mix it to get it uniform. 


PRICES FOR DAIRY BUTTER. 


There is practically no standard for our butter. “We are paying from 12 to 16 cents 
for the best tubs; we have given more; the price depends on the season and the demand. 
Creamery butter to-day is worth 24 cents, while farmers’ dairy butter does not bring more 
than 16 cents—the best quality. 


SHIPMENTS TO ENGLAND. 


I ship to England on consignment for sale. English buyers like Eastern Township 
butter very much, but-our western butter always sells as a very low grade. ‘Morrisburg 
and Brockville butter is classed very nearly as high‘as Eastern Township. 


ONTARIO WESTERN BUTTER—BAD DAIRYING. 


The reason the western butter has such a poor reputation is that farmers’ wives have 
very poor conveniences for keeping their butter as well as for making it. They make 
such small quantities at a time that they have to mix stale and fresh cream together. The 
great difficulty with our butter is that it gives off its flavour, with all we can do. 


WORKING THE BUTTER—TUBS. 


The butter we work sells rather low; it should never be worked after it leaves the 
farmers; there are different kinds of tubs made here—those’ with sawn staves, and those: 
with the old-fashioned split staves. I prefer the tub with the split stave, provided it is 
made as cheaply as the sawn stave tub. It seems to hold the brine better, and to enable 
them to turn the butter out easierin England. If our tubs could be made smoother inside. 
so that the butter could easily be got out, it would bring better prices.| 


BRANDS—INSPECTION NEEDED, 
We do not put any brand on our butter; we do not even mark it Canadian butter. 
There is no official inspection of the butter. I think an inspection of butter will be the: 


only way to give our butter a standard, on the same principle as the cheese. I have been 
connected with cheese and butter business for about ten years. 


WALTER SCOTT ROBERTSON. 


—___.., 


[ Mr. Robertson. | 
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MR. EDWARD CASH’S EVIDENCE, 
Epwarp Casu, of Seaforth, was called and examined. 
BUTTER BUYING AND SHIPPING. 


To Mr. Dymond.—I am now engaged in buying butter from the makers, and I have 
been a dealer in butter for the better part of thirty years. I heard Mr. Robertson’s evi- 
dence which has just been given with regard to butter, and I agree, generally, with the 
views expressed, 


CONTINGENCIES—STOCK—BUTTER MAKING. 


There are a great many contingencies regulating the successful making of butter. 
Besides the salt used, there is first the proper treatment of the stock inthe matter of sup- 
plying wholesome food and water ; second, the convenience for keeping and treatment of 
the milk, and then the making and handling of the butter. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN VARIOUS WAYS. 


There has been a great improvement in this neighbourhood in the quality of the stock 
raised, and in the means of keeping and treating the product of the dairy. Oil cake is not 
used by the farmers about here to any extent. Our farmers raise their stock chiefly with 
@ view to dairying; but of late there have been quite a number of cattle fed for the 
English market. 


CAUSES OF INFERIOR QUALITY. 


My experience as to the general character of the butter products in this district leads 
me to think that one fruitful source of poor butter is owing to many parties attempting 
to make butter from too few cows; keeping the cream too long, and having too many 
churnings in one package of butter. Butter made in the hot season is generally poor. 
Dairies of eight or ten cows, and churning every twenty-four hours, other things being equal, 
the butter will be equal to creamery. Of late there has been a decided improvement in 
the quality of our butter owing to the better education of the people in these matters. 


A GOOD DAIRYING DISTRICT. 


This district is generally well watered ; there was formerly a large quantity of butter 
made around here, but it has been pretty well divided between cheese and butter. Butter 
has not made the progress that cheese has during the past few years. I think many of my __,, 
patrons can make butter quite as good as creamery ; the advantage of creamery butter is / 
its uniformity of quality and colour. v4 


THE STORE SYSTEM BAD. 


A great drawback to the improvement in butter is owing to the truck and trading 
for it in the stores, the mixing of too many quantities and qualities together destroying 
much good butter. 

THE SALT USED—HANDLING—PACKAGES. 


Formerly the Oswego salt was largely used in this county for all purposes. Butter 
makers now generally use Canadian salt. Ido not export butter to England myself. I 
generally sell to shippers in round lots. I think a good deal of our butter would sell equal 
to creamery, if properly handled and classified. I think it would improve our butter if 


[Mr Cash. | 
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small dairyists would churn often and use smaller packages for butter. Asa rule, there are 
not many farmers engaged in butter making around here who have more than eight cows, 


POSSIBLE CAUSES OF COMPLAINT. 


To Mr. McMillan.—I have not observed any difference in the quality of butter from 
the use of any particular kind of salt. Private customers have reported some packages of 
butter as keeping perfectly sweet for eight or nine months, while others made with equal 
advantages would not keep in flavour two months ; it is difficult to tell the cause, it may 
be from over-working ; it may be from noxious weeds or herbs eaten by the cows in feed- 
ing ; or the milk not properly divested of it; any of these will be against butter retaining 


its sweetness. 
EDWARD CASH. 


Sitting to take oral evidence held at Teeswater, August 13th, 1880. Present— 
Messrs. McMitxan (Chairman), and Dymonp. 


MR. JOHN HETTLE’S EVIDENCE. 


Joun Herrtz, Manager of the Teeswater Creamery and Cheese Factory, was called 
and examined. | 
A CREAMERY IN OPERATION. 


Lo Mr. Dymond.—T have been engaged in butter-making six, and in cheese-making 
three years. ‘The Teeswater factory adopts the place of purchasing the milk from the 
farmers and making butter and skim cheese. We collect the milk from the farms. We 
pay seven cents per gallon for the months of May and June, and six cents for July and 
August, and seven for the balance of the season. We run from about the 10th May to 
the 10th November. We started the skim cheese making in 1878. Previously we ran 
butter alone and fed the skim milk to hogs. We have found our present plan more 
economical and profitable in ordinary seasons. From 85lbs. of milk we average llb. of 
butter and 2ilbs. of cheese. The gallon of milk weighs 10lbs. The farmers generally 
are taking advantage of the system. Last year we ran up to 22,000lbs.of milk per day 
in the height of the season, representing nearly 1,000 cows. Farmers are feeding their 
cows better and going in more heartily for dairying. Ihave advised the use of oil cake 
as a feed but not with much success. I circulated a number of the reports of the Dairy- 
men’s Convention, held in London in February last, among the farmers. Some four 
_ other butter factories have been established within twenty miles of this place, probably 
as the result of our experiment. 


Prices REALIZED. 


In 1877 we sold the season’s butter here at 25 cents. In 1878 the price of butter 
was lower and we realized 223 cents. In 1879 the trade being very dull we got 
17 cents. That was before the decided rise in the fall of that year. This year 
we have been offered 24 cents, but have sold none, and are holding for better 
prices. In 1877 a British merchant bought farmer’s butter of the usual quality at 
17 cents and gave us 25 cents. We understood he realized a handsome profit on the 
creamery butter, but lost on the other... In 1878 farmer’s butter was worth 12 
cents to 14 cents, and in 1879, up to the middle of September, as against our 
17 cents, farmer’s butter was sold for 8 cents. Hight cents per pound will be 
the fair average amount of the difference in favour of creamery butter. 


SKIMMED MILK CHEESE. 


We have realized for the cheese made from the skim milk in 1878, 7 cents ; in 1879 
[ Mr. Hettle. | 
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the trade was very dull, and we made hardly any, finding it more profitable to feed it 
to pigs. At present the prospects are very good. The skimming takes place about 
seventeen hours after cooling. The difference in price between the skim cheese and the 
ordinary cheese is about 2 cents per lb. The quantity of cream retained in the skim 
med milk varies according to the conditions of temperature. 


TuBs—SALt. 


The butter is all sold in 56lb. tubs. About three-quarters of an ounce of 
salt is used for every pound of butter when stored for future shipment; but not 
over half an ounce per lb. where the butter is shipped every month. We have 
generally used Seaforth salt both for butter and cheese. We have never had any 
fault found with the butter. Where the Liverpool salt and Canadian salt have 
‘been used for the same shipments no trace of difference could be discovered 
on examination. No buyer has ever complained to us of the salt used. We brine 
the butter frequently and keep it moist when in store. The same remark applies 
to the salt used in the cheese-making as in the butter. We are just now using Liver- 
pool salt, but I can discover no advantage it possesses over the Canadian. 


Feepinc Hoas. 


We are feeding hogs on the butter-milk. We recently sold 120 for shipment to Liver- 
pool, at 5 cents per lb. live weight. We have to take what hogs we can get, but a well-bred 
hog is most profitable, and fattens much easier than acommon one. I should prefer the 
Berkshires if I could make a choice. Our butter is all branded ‘‘ Teeswater Creamery, 
Teeswater, Canada,” as a distinctive mark. Inquiries have in many instances been 
made by letter and cable from England for our brand of butter. Our means of pro- 
viding are practically unlimited if the farmers will only supply the milk. Farmer's 
butter is far more heavily salted than ours. We have paid this year to farmers sending 
milk to us, for three mouths’ milk, $7,931. That was up to the lst of August. 


JOHN HETTLE. 


Sittings to tak. oral evidence, held at Perth, October 12th, 1880. Present— Messrs. 
Byrne (Chairman), and Dymonp. 


MR. ROBERT MEIGHAN’S EVIDENCE. 


Mr. Rozert MEIGHAN called and examined. 


To Mr. Dymond.—I am a merchant in Perth, a member of the firm of A. Meighan 
& Brothers. 


_ LARGE TRANSACTIONS IN BUTTER—-PREFERABLE SIZE OF TUBS. 


ve buy largely all produce raised in this section. Some $50,000 worth of butter 
will, I expect, pass through our hands this season. We usually buy direct from the 
farmer in 50 lb., 801b., and 100 lb. packages. We prefer the 50 Ib. ; they suit some old 
country markets, especially Glasgow, best. It is all dairy-made butter. 


AVERAGE OF PRICE—POOR QUALITIES A DRAWBACK. 


Taking the past seven years, I think the price would have averaged 19 cents. The 
highest toe we Yes paid = 25 cents, and the lowest for good samples 12} cents. It 


(Mr, Meighan. | 
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— 


varies much in quality. We can sell all the good butter, but the poor quality is a draw- 
back. About two-thirds would be our best shipping brand ; the rest would be seeonds 
and thirds. 

REPUTATION OF BEST BRANDS. 


/ Our best brand is well known, and stands well in the English market. We can 

‘place it by cable on its own reputation. It brings the highest price of Canadian brands 
excepting the Eastern Townships and Morrisburg. Brockville brand has fetched lately 
115 shillings per cwt. Our best brands are not so even in quality as the Townships, or 
even the Morrisburg. 


ROOM FOR IMPROVEMENT. 


{ believe one reason is, the farmer here has not been taught to improve his outter by 
the merchants who were reluctant to tell him his butter was inferior. We examine it 
carefully when it comes in and appraise it accordingly. There has been a decided im- 
provement lately in the butter of the section. I think the low prices of late years, and 
public attention being called to the subject by the press, has led to improvement. We 
get our best butter from the high lands. =e 7 


HIGH QUALITY COMMANDING HIGH PRICES, — 


I believe the quality of the Eastern Townships butter is decidedly ahead ox our best. 
I obtained some butter from special dairies from this neighbourhood and put it on the 
market in England on its own merits. It brought an exceptionally high price, and buy- 
ers wanted more of the same mark. . | Sip eeysaese 


RESULTS OF CARELESS DAIRYING, 


Carelecs making is the chief cause of complaint. The buttermilk is not taken out, 
too much salt is used, and the colour is not regular in the same packace, There are no 
creameries in the neighbourhood. 


¢ CREAMERY BUTTER. 


4 


Creamery butter brings a higher price by 3 or 4 cents over our finest. 


OLEOMARGARINE. 


The oleomargarine is interfering with the lower grades of butter. The only way to 
compete with this is to produce the finest qualities. I have no personal interest opposed 
to the creamery system. I. 


MODE OF BRANDING. — ee 
We brand our best butter “Choice Dairy Butter, A. M., Perth, Ontario, Canada.” 
“A. MM.” has been our old mark. _ | A 


THE CHRESE TRADE INCREASING, © 


We have bought most of the cheese from the factories in this section this year. ‘The 
product through our hands has. been equal to some $40,000 in value. This is probably 
four-fifths of the whole. Cheese-making is on the increase ; the business is better man- 
aged. The adoption of the co-operative system by the farmers has helped to improve the 
business. 

DAIRYING ¥. WHEAT CROPPING. 
Pe 
While some farmers who have continued to grow wheat have become more heavily 
encumbered, those that have gone into dairying have been clearing off their indebtedness. 


<< [Mr. Meighan. | 
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ENGLISH SALT PREFERRED, 


We prefer English salt, of Higgins’ brand, for butter making. The butter appears 
to take better—with the English buyers. The other salt used does not appear to dissolve 
so easily asthe Engiish. Since we commenced to use Higgins’ “Eureka” we have had 
few complaints. I cannot tell what Canadian salt has been used. We had many com- 
plaints, but I cannot say the salt was Canadian. I do not know positively any of the 
salt complained of was Canadian. 


GRAIN PURCHASES—THE RYE CROP. 


We buy grain largely. The demand for rye for export to Germany and Belgium 
has been largely on the increase. I think the trade will continue from natural causes. 
Our reports from Antwerp are that the sample gave great satisfaction. The impression 
of the trade is, that our rye is superior to the American. Farmers say they can grow it 
on poorer land than other grain crops. I am buying at 78 cents to-day for a good sample. 
Where freights are cheaper it will bring 80 cents, and at Toronto it is up to 85 cents. I 
know farmers who have substituted rye for wheat with profit. Previous to 1879, I think, 
50 cents was the highest price we ever gave for rye. 


ROBERT MEIGHAN, 


MR. JOSEPH YUILL’S EVIDENCE, 
A PRIVATE CREAMERY. 


Extract from evidence on Ayrshire cattle, given at a sitting of the Commission held 
at Almonte, October 13th, 1880. 


Present—Messrs, E, Byrne (Chairman), and A. H. Dymonp, 


PRIVATE CREAMERY ARRANGEMENTS, 


‘“‘ We have a small private creamery and make our own butter. . .« . » Some of 
the stock are young, but 200 lbs. of butter would be a fair season’s average to a cow. . « 


DESCRIPTION OF THE UTENSILS. 


Our creamery is calculated for 15 cows. It is known as Evans’ Creamery, and con- 
sists of five cans costing $25, They are about two feet high, of seven or eight inches in 
diameter, and in two parts connected by a narrow neck with a stopper. The lower por- 
tion will hold about fifteen quarts and the upper five quarts. The cream is suffered to 
fill the upper part of the vessel. The stopper is inserted, and the upper part of the vessel 


can then be easily removed. 


TREATMENT OF THE MILK. 


The milk vessels are immersed in cold spring or iced water for twelve hours until the 
[Mr. Yuill.] 
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cream has risen. The cream is then put into another vessel to ripen for about thirty-six 
hours, and then churned by a dog power in an old-fashioned churn. 


PRICES FOR BUTTER. 


We get twenty-one cents a pound for the butter. We use an ounce of salt to the 
pound of butter and a little saltpetre. We always use the ground Liverpool salt. 


JOSEPH YUILL 


Sittings to take oral evidence, held at Belleville, October 18, 1880. Present-—Miessra 
AyuswortH (Chairman), and Dymonp, 


MR. P. DALY’S EVIDENCE. 


Peter Dany, of the Township of Thurlow, was called and examined. 


He said :—I am engaged in general farming as well as dairying, I can corroborate 
the most of the evidence given by Mr. Graham, but I differ from him on some points. 
I do not get such results from my dairying as Mr. Graham, as I keep my cows more 
cheaply, and have a rougher farm. 


MANAGEMENT OF A DAIRY FARM. 


I aim to have my cows milking about the middle of April or the first of May. I 
feed them a good deal of straw in the spring, and’ not much grain, but I have no 
trouble in keeping up a good flow of milk. When the pastures stint I do not feed them 
any grain, but depend mostly on the pastures. Ido not soil my cows or feed them any 
hay or grain until the snow falls, and I find that my cows give a larger yield of milk in 
the fall than those which begin giving milk in March, and feeding on grain. 


_ PASTURAGE, 


For pasture I prefer ‘fields that have lain long in sod, rather than fields that have 
been newly seeded with clover and Timothy or both. The longer a field lies in pasture 
the better the pasture grows. For dairy purposes there is no grass equal to the June 
grass, and in order to obtain good June grass we have to abandon rotation of crops. 


CORN STALKS FOR WINTER FEED—MEAL, 


I depend on corn stalks for early winter feed, as I raise six or seven acres of corn 
every year and regard corn stalks as invaluable food for cows. About the middle of 
January, when I cease to milk the cows, I put them on straw with a very little meal— 
say one quart a day. In other respects my practice does not differ much fram Mr. 
Graham’s. 


Pon AVERAGE RETURN PER COW. 


IT obtain on an average about $30 per cow for the milk sent to the factory, and 
besides this I make between 400 and 500 pounds of butter, or about $6 per cow. The 
calf is worth $1, or if kepé till fall, $5 or $6, making about $40 per head as the average 
proceeds. 

COST OF FEED. 


I do not feed my cows over one ton of hay each per annum, which costs $8 or $9. 
[Mr. Daly. } 
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The pasture costs about $6 for the season, and $1 will pay for the meal. I calculate 
that the manure is worth, at least, as much as the straw, so that $15 or $16 would be 
about the total cost of keeping a cow. I do not raise many calves, but supply myself by 
purchasing. ATTUR MOF BIOiAs 


CHEESE PRODUCT OF THE DISTRICT. 


As to the amount of cheese produced in this district I have consulted two buyers 
- whose operations extend from about Newburgh, some seven or eight miles beyond Nap- 
anee to the west of the Bay of Quinte, including Brighton and Colborne ; in fact, they 
buy nearly the whole of the cheese in this district. Their estimate of the amount pur- 
chased is 190,000 boxes of sixty pounds each, at an average of about 11 cents per 
pound. Other buyers purchase smaller quantities in certain portions of the district. 


ROTATION _OF CROPS, 


My rotation of crops is somewhat different from Mr Graham’s. I have a good deal 
of long manure in the spring, which is turned over into heaps, and after I have sown my 
barley, I draw it out and put it on the corn and potato ground. Next spring I turn over 
the land and sow barley upon it, taking off two and perhaps even three crops, and 
seeding down with the last. _When I plough up the sod I sow peas or oats upon it. I 
keep the land in pasture or grass three or four years, eet te eved bas vigeord 


_ USE OF HURON SALT, 


Huron salt is used in the cheese factory of which I am President, but I do not know 
what particular brand itis. I have no reason to think it is otherwise than satisfactory, 
and the buyers find no fault, though they are both interested in English salt. 


CULTIVATION OF RYE—WHEAT—APPLES, 


I think the cultivation of rye to a moderate extent is profitable on account of the 
value of the straw for feeding. Spring wheat has been running out for a number of 
years, and though new sorts have been tried, I am of the opinion that as a crop itis a 
failure, Fall wheat does well. All kinds of apples succeed well. - Leached ashes I con- 
sider the best fertilizer for an orchard. ‘s B18 Si | 


PETER R. DALY. 


{4fr. Daly. |} 
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MR. THOMAS MYERS’ EVIDENCE. 


STATEMENT OF Mr. THomas Myers, or tHE TownsHip or Bastarp, County oF 
Leeps on Dairy FarMInG, ETC. 


Mr. Myers having been prevented from attending, as notified, the sittings of the 
Commission at Perth, subsequently made the following statement to Mr. Edward Byrne, 
one of the Commissioners :— IO Na: POF 29 


November 25th, 1880. 


Mr. Myzrs said :—I was born and have been brought up on the farm on which I 
now reside. I have been engaged in farming all my life. I own 400 acres of land. I 
grow grain largely, bnt have latterly devoted my attention chiefly to dairying. The lot 
on which I now live was given me by my father. 


4 | An ImMpovERisHED Farm, 


The soil is naturally good, but it was the farthest removed from the homestead 
buildings, and consequently during my father’s time, it received little or no manure. 
When I came to work it my crops were very inferior, particularly wheat. I was then 


\ forced to the conclusion that I must adopt some means of improving this worn-out soil. 


INCREASE IN Stock. © 


T increased my stock of cows, and have profited in a two-fold capacity. My land 
is fast improving, and my pecuniary affairs in equal proportion. | 


A Goop Dariryine SEcTION. 


This section of country is well adapted for dairy purposes. There is abundance of 
good spring water, and lying contiguous to the Rideau waters, the land affords delicious 
pasturage in summer. it | 


CHEESE F'acToRIEs,. 


Cheese factories are very numerous in this section of the country, and seem to in- 
crease in public favour. The average number of cows to each factory is about 850. The 
factories are all, with one exception, conducted by private enterprise. 


Currse Makina. 


I have been engaged for the past twelve years in cheese making. I ran a factory 
in company with another gentleman for seven years, but dissolved partnership because 
I thought that I could make better sales alone, and the result has proved very satisfac- 
tory tome. When I was ready to sell, my partner was not, and the fact became quite 
apparent to me that too many salesmen are a great injury to a cheese industry. 


A Smarty Farm Facrory. 


After dissolving partnership I erected a cheese factory on my own farm, a small one 
in proportion to the one we had before. It cost, exclusive of my own work, about $450. 
I keep 40 cows, and make cheese for any of my neighbours that deliver their own milk, 
but never haul any milk. When milk is drawn a long distance, the result is never satis- 
factory, either in the quality or the quantity of cheese made therefrom. 


{Mr. Myers. } 


i 
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Herrers—Cows—Heatta or Srocs. 


_. Generally my heifers come in at two years old. I never had any trouble with abor 
Hi My cows are healthy, and no. disease of any kind prevails in this section amongst 
cattle. 


“Winter Suevrer anp Fee. 
I keep my cows housed in winter. They are fed on straw for two months of the win 
ter. the balance on hay, roots, and meal. 


Green Fopper. 


When the pastures become dry in summer, we feed some green corn. | I always 
think that I can get a better return of cheese from corn-fed cows: in summer. | 


Native Iwprovep CaTTLE, 


My cows are native stock, improved with slight strains of Ayrshire and Durham 

- blood. Farmers are becoming thoroughly alive to the necessity of improving their 

stock by the use of thoroughbred male animals—several have been brought in this fall 

for next season’s use. I have not as yet.given my attention to which would be the most 
profitable to the farmer—beef raising or cheese making, __ | 


ApvANTAGES OF THE Homer Factory, 


I derive several advantages from haying a cheese factory on my own farm, beyond 
what I did when I sent my milk a distance to get it made into cheese. 1st. I save $1 
per ton for hauling milk, 2nd. I put in one extra mess of milk in the week. 38rd. I 
now feed my calves on sweet whey ; they do well on it without any other food. 4th. My 
hogs are now fed on sweet whey, and each of them will (provided I keep the same num- 
ber I formerly did) make 100 pounds more pork in the fall. 5th. I manage it cheaper 
—have my milk come in in better condition—and I flatter myself that I make better 
sales from having a better article to sell. 


IncREASED Prorit on Cows. 


All these considered, I now realize full $15 per cow more in the season than I did 
when I sent my milk to be manufactured at the cheese factory I was running in com- 


pany. 
Payments For Mink. 


I think that the system of small cheese factories is the most profitable to the com- 
munity. They can be more economically managed in the first place ; secondly, the pro- 
fits are more equally distributed among the people, and therefore do more good. The 
first year that I ran this small cheese factory I paid those who patronized me 2 cents 
per 10 pounds of milk more than other neighbouring factories did. The next year, } 
cent more ; this season I am able to pay 1 cent more. . My cows have paid me while I 
was making cheese this summer on an average $38. Before commencing cheese and 
after stopping $8. Total $46. This has peen a very favourable season for cheese-make 


ers, and prices were good. 
a CHEDDAR CHEESE. 


1 understand cheese-making. This season I made Cheddar cheese exclusively. For- 
merly I made what was called fine American. Cheese made on the Cheddar principle 
presses closer, makes a more solid article, and keeps better. 


Mr, Myers. 
[ yers. | 
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AVERAGE oF CHEESE TO Mitx—ConpiTiIons oF Sucoxss. 


I averaged this year 1 pound of cheese for every 94 pounds of milk This is some- 
thing better than many others do. I attribute my success in this department to cleanli- 
ness, economy, prudence, and care in saving the milk, allowing none to go to waste; even 
the smallest particle, and in handling the curd, not touching it until it was in proper 
order, and then in not handling it so roughly as to divide it into too small particles, so 
that it might run off in the whey. 


MeErHop oF CHEESE-MakinG. ' 


This is my mode of doing business: After the milk is weighed it is run into the vats, 
then cooled to about 70 degrees to take out the animal heat, then heated to 80 degrees. 
Then put in the rennet, leave it till it coagulates, which usually takes about fifteen 
minutes. Then let it stand for about one and a half hours. When it breaks off clean it 
is ready to cut, Then cut with acurd.knife. After cutting let it stand until the whey 
rises. ‘Then cut a second time, then it is ready for cooking. Cook to about 98 degrees; 
then let it stand until we can see what is called ‘‘ messengers” ; then run off the whey. 
The curd then all settles down. Then cut with a common knife into chunks; the whey 
then all runs off. Then let it stand until the proper change takes place—the time often 
varies. 

A Critican Moment—Terstine tHE CURD. 


This is the particular time that judgment and attention are required in the cheese- 
maker. A neglect of a few minutes will make bad cheese. When testing it to know 
when it is ready to grind, by putting the curd to a hot iron and pulling it off again, 
it is considered good when it will string out into very fine long threads of a silky nature. 
Then grind fine with a curd mill; then it is ready for salting. Salt with good salt, 
with from 24 pounds to 3 pounds to the 1,000 pounds of milk. Salt evenly and put into 
hoops. Press well until the whey is all owt. Put on the shelves and turn regularly, and 
keep the room if possible at an even temperature until it’ is properly seasoned. 


THOMAS MYERS. 


STATEMENT OF MR. JOHN GILE, 


Or THE TownsHIP oF Bastarp, County or Leeps, on Dairy Farmine, Ero, Mave 


to Mr. Epwarp BYRNE, ONE OF THE COMMISSIONERS, 


Mr. Gite said :—I was born in the County, and have been engaged in agricultural 
pursuits from boyhood to the present time. I own 750 acres of land, 600 of which is 
cleared and under cultivation. I pursue a general system of mixed husbandry. I grow 
grain largely, and have kept sheep in years past with success. 


A Frock oF MERINos, 


The flock consisted of between 400 and 500 Merinos, Before the American war they . 
were profitable. I used to get from 45 to 50 cents a pound for the wool; that paid well. 
The flock was kept well up by importing thoroughbred male animals at great cost. 


FINE-WooLLED SHEEP, 


Iam thoroughly convinced from experience that the Province of Ontario is as favour- 
able a field for raising fine woolled sheep as the Northern States, and if encouragement 
was given to the industry, our high iands would prove useful and profitable. 


[Mr. Gile.] 
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_ Darryina insteap or SHEEP FarMInG, 


Since the price of fine wool came down, I. abandoned. sheep raising and devoted 
my attention to dairying. This section of the Province is peculiarly well fitted. for dairy 
purposes. . There are over forty cheese and butter factories within a radius of twenty-five 
miles from my place, and the industry is rapidly growing in public favour. I own 95 
cows, and expect to milk 100 next. summer. — ; | ? 


DaIRYING PROFITABLE. . 


I think that dairying is one of the most profitable branches of a farmer’s occupation 
if well managed. The herd is native stock, well selected, with a view to their milk pro- 
ducing qualities, and improved with a small strain of Ayrshire and Durham blood. 


WINTERING THE CATTLE, 


We keep them housed in winter. The first two months of winter they are fed on 
straw, the latter part on hay and roots. We feed four times a day and water twice, 
There is a windmill in the barn-yard for pumping water for the cattle. 


Use oF SALT For CATTLE. 


I mix salt witb the water, and always keep the troughs full of salt water. I feel 
confident that the cattle do better on this system than by giving salt separately. I have 
extensive pasturage, and don’t soil any of the stock, but think that it would be profitable. 


AVERAGE YIELD OF MILK. 


The cows averaged this season about 3,000 Ibs. of milk per cow; as a general rule 
large herds don’t average as much as small ones, they are more liable to mishaps. 


A Borter anp CHEESE Factory. 


I have a cheese and butter factory combined, on my farm, for my own use, but make 
both butter and cheese for any patrons who deliver their own milk. When milk is de- 
livered, we make the cheese, box it, and sell it for 14 cents per lb., but it is rather too 
little to pay, Principally, this season, we made cheese, but it is more profitable to make 
both butter and cheese at the same time. 


PrRoporRTION oF CHEESE TO MILK PRoFIT, 


From 100 lbs. of milk we can make 10 Ibs. of full cream cheese ; this was sold this 
season for 11} cents per lb., which leaves a net profit of $1.00 for every 100 pounds of 
milk, 


PRopoRTION oF BuTTER AND CHEESE TO MILK. 


; The 100 pounds of milk made into butter, and cheese makes 3 lbs. of butter and 7 
_ lbs. of skim cheese. The butter was sold for 25 cents per lb., or 75 cents; the cheese at. 
| 84 cents ; total 1344 cents, from which we must deduct 3} cents per lb. for making butter, 
_ which leaves a balance of 244 cents in favour of the combined system of butter and 
_ cheese, on every 100 pounds of milk. This is what has been done this season. Our ex- 
_ perience has been short, but we think a little better can be done when we get more con- 
’ versant with the business. The cost of changing the cheese factory into a cheese and 
_ butter making establishment was about $1,000. 


[Mr. Gile.] 
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System oF Butter MAKING. 


Our system is: First set the milk in tin pails, which hold about 35 pounds, ina water 
pool. This pool is constructed of two-inch pine plank, water tight, 6x12 feet, 2 feet high, 
with a lid on hinges to shut down when required. Into this a stream of cold water is 
pumped, and in hot weather ice is put in to make it cooler. The water comes up to about 
six inches of the top*of the pail. The pail is about eight inches in diameter, and twenty 
inches deep. It takes from 24 to 36 hours for the cream to rise. 


CHURNING. 


Then the cream is skimmed and churned in an upright churn. The churn is capable 
of churning 50 pounds of butter, and three of them are working at one time, with one 
shaft stroke, 18 inches to each churn. The motive power is steam. The cream is 
heated to 62° before churning ; it takes about 40 minutes to perform the work. These 
churns being open at the top the maker can easily tell when the butter is coming. Before 
it begins to gather we put in some cold water. This gathers and hardens the butter. We 
partially coloured the butter this season by putting a little annato into the cream before 
churning. 


WorKING THE ButreER—SaA.tTinG——PAcKING. 


The butter is then taken out of the churn and put into the worker and washed. Ice 
is then put on to cool it before salting. It is then left for three or four hours, then salted 
with one ounce of salt to the pound of butter. The salt used is “ Higgins’ Brand.” 

. Then it is packed into 50 pound tubs, bandaged, a cloth put on the top and neatly covered 
with salt. Butter thus made has commanded the highest price in the market this season. 
A saving can be made by butter and cheese manufacturers purchasing annatto seed and 
making their own annatto. 


SKIMMED MILK CHEESE. 


The butter-milk, and skim milk are put into the vats and heated to 80°, then the 
rennet is put in, allowing it to stand 30 minutes. The curd is then cut with a curd knife 
and stirred a short time before beginning to cook. This is cooked to 88° and stirred, and 
the whey is run off. It is then allowed to stand for the acid to form, and until it flakes 
or threads finely with a hot iron. The curd is then ground with a curd mill, salted evenly 
with about 3 Ibs. of good clean salt to the 1,000 lbs. of milk; then put into the hoops 
and pressed well until the whey all ruus off. A bandage should be put on the bottom 
and top of cheese as well as on the sides; it would help to ward off enemies that are 
often troublesome in hot weather and prevent the proper curing of cheese. 


CALVING—-HEALTH oF CATTLE, 


- I have never experienced any trouble in having the cows with calf. Occasionally we 
have a farrow cow amongst the herd, but it does not often occur. As a rule the cows 
are healthy. No disease of any kind prevails in this section amongst any of the cattle. 


JOHN GILE. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF BUTTER, AND DAIRY MANAGEMENT. 


EXTRACTS FROM A LecTURE By CANON Bacot. 
Reported wm the Irish Farmer of June 17, 1880. 


Canon Bagot, in coming forward, said that some time ago, he travelled in Kuropean 
countries, to ascertain why they made better butter than they in Ireland did, and, there- 
fore, obtained better prices. On the Ist January, 1880, the first Cork butter ranged at 


[Canon Bagot. ] 
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138s. and 143s. in the London market. . On the same: day the Denmark butter ranged at 
141s. and 155s. On the 1st January, 1879, Cork butter was 148s. and 148s., and the 
Danish butter 168s., or 23.per cent. over the Cork butter.: 


DatrymMaips—ScHoots In: DENMARK. 


_ In the year 1864 and 1865 the Danish people took up the question of dairy educa- 
tion, and they got the Government of the day to establish schools forthe education of 
dairymaids. They commenced this in ’64 and ’65, and see what has been the result 
that has been attained in 15 years. The effect of this education is beginning to tell ; 
their butter has risen in price, and by competition it is, over the Cork butter 24d. per 
pound. He might, therefore, argue from that, that their success was owing a good deal to 
the education of their dairymaids. 3 : iva 


COLLEGE FOR DaIRYMAIDS IN “SWEDEN, | 


In Sweden the dairymaids were sent to a ‘college to be educated in dairy management 
for six months. At the expiration ofthat time they got certificates which fully qualified 
them to act as dairymaids, and they were snatched up by gentlemen who had large 
dairies. ‘These women, holding certificates, were entitled to teach other dairymaids, and 
for that instruction they received fees, which amounted to a first-rate salary. By serving 
a regular course, under a certified teacher, these women, after spending two months at 
the college, were themselves qualified to teach. _ The result of this teaching was that in 
those countries they made their’ butter of one uniform quality. Their instructions were 
defined as to the quality of the salt and colouring to be used in the butter, and the food 
to be given to cattle. In that way the quality of their butter was uniform, and that was 
what was beating Irish butter out of the London market. He ventured to say that if he 
went into their (the Irish) markets and examined superfine butter—a difference would be 
shown. He would find some of the firkins more salt:than the others. The taste for but- 
ter in London was very fastidious. The retail dealer in London got a dozen of superfine 
firkins of Irish butter from the wholesale dealer. “He would find that ten of them were 
very good indeed, but some of them were not coloured enough or had too much salt. 
And then he would send them back to the wholesale dealer; and the wholesale dealer 
says if I send the same man a lot of Danish butter, I never knew a case of where a cask 
was sent back. Out of 100 firkins of Danish butter no one could discover a difference 
in any one of them. That was one result that was obtained by the Danish people, and 
that we may yet attain in the manufacture of butter. 


BurreRing, 


There was a stuff called butterine, which was sold in large quantities in Dublin, so 
much so that it had seriously interfered with the sale of second-class butter for the past 
six months. The principal part was made in America and imported. . It was made of 
the fat and the kidneys of the cow, which were melted down. They mix it up in the churn 
with a little butter-milk to give it a flavour, and sometimes they mix a little butter with 
it. He was sorry he did not bring some of it to show it to them. It was perfectly sweet 
and perfectly good, and if he got it on the table himself he would pronounce it to be the 
second-class butter. He did not object to the sale of that, provided it was pure and 
clean, and not sold as butter, but he thought it was a great hardship to see it substituted 
for, and sold as genuine butter. After some further remarks he went on to refer to the 
policy of 7 

Frepine LIBERALLY. 


He wished to point out to them that it was not the cow which procured the milk— 
it was the food which she got produced it. The cow was exactly like a steam engine. 
If he got corn to thrash with a machine, he could not do so without water and coal, but 


[Canon Bagot.' 
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when he was supplied with these he could go to work. The cow was a regular machine 
for providing milk, and it is of the food which you give her that the milk is produced. 
You may have a bad steam engine as well asa good steam engine—one which would 
require a great deal more coal than the other ; and soit was with the cow, some of them 
will take a great deal more food to produce milk than others. His advice would be to 
get a description of cattle which would produce the best butter with the least quantity of 


food, but they might be assured that if they fed their cows well, they would be repaid by 
the quality of mili. 


A Goop Brerep or Cows NrxEpzep 


Another important item which he would wish to point out was that they should 
be careful iu their selection of cattle. They should endeavour to get cows which would 
not alone give them a large quantity of milk, but also keep in good condition, so that in 
disposing of them, they could do go with the smallest amount of loss—if loss were to 
come. There was a great move made of late years in improving the breed of milch 
cows. They could lay down no general rule as to the description best suited to this 
country—as the cattle best suited for Kerry may not be good for Kildare; but he 
thought the best breed of cattle were a cross between a Short-horn and the Dutch (Hol- 
stein). 

Winter Fexpine or Mitx Carrue. 


And now as to the feeding of cattle. In keeping winter dairies they should be care- 
ful to keep the cow also properly heated. In a cold cow-house they should have to re- 
place by food the quantity of heat lost by the cow. That would be taking money out of 
their pockets as it was by food, and by that alone, the profits would be produced. 
They all knew of course the best kind of food to give their cattle. In Denmark he did 
not see a bit of natural grass—the whole country was in tillage. They grew splendid 
clover and rye grass, and tethered the cattle on it. Their great object was winter dairy- 
ing, as they knew the butter in London was nearly double the price in winter that it was 
in summer. They feed their cattle exclusively at this time with clover, hay, linseed 
cake, and rape cake ; when they send their butter to London in the winter time they get 
1s. 8d. per pound for it. 


Serting tHE Mirk—Cuvurninc—Tue THERMOMETER. 


The speaker next referred to the system of setting the milk in Denmark and Ger- 
many. In ordinary temperature the cream would rise more rapidly in shallow vessels 
than in deep. The cooler the room, the deeper should be the milk in the vessels, and 
the warmer the room the shallower the vessels should be. Their great object should be 
to get off the cream sweet, before the milk was turning in the least bit sour, because you 
cannot make the superfine quality otherwise. In Denmark they will not churn anything 
but what is perfectly sweet cream, and they lay great stress upon that as being the 
means of enabling them to obtain such high prices for their butter. He asked two or 
three persons in Kerry as to how long the cream was left in the milk, and he was told 
about thirty-six hours. He thought they ought to change a good deal with the weather ; 
bat he might fairly say, in making superfine butter, they should have the cream separ- 
ated from the milk before it got sour. In the north of France they do not mix the cream; 
they keep it quite separate until half-an-hour before churning. As to the proper tem- 
perature of cream when churning, he would recommend to them the use of the ther. 
mometer. They might ask him what was the thermometer for. Well, it is not dear. It 
is only eightpence. He called it a labour saving machine. It shows you the temperature 
of the cream. When the thermometer stands at 50 degrees it will take an hour and a 
half to churn, if it stands at 60 it takes less, and if it stands at 78 you will churn in 50 
rainutes, because the higher the temperature the easier the globules were broken. He 
thought the proper temperature in churning was from 57 to 60 degrees. He procured 
a thermometer for himself and gave it to his dairymaid, but she thought it was only a 
new fangled notion of the master’s and did not use it. On last November his wife came to 


[Canon Bagot. ] 
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him and told him that it took the women two and a half hours to churn. He told them 
to use the thermometer, and the result was that, by putting the cream in‘a vessel into 
warm water and raising it to its proper temperature, the churning was done in half-an- 
hour, and whenever he went to Dublin afterwards he got a commission to buy a there 
mometer, as his servant told the farmers round about of it. 


Favuuts 1n Smauut Darrigs. 


As regarded churning there were two crying faults among the small farmers. Being 
in connection with a butter company a great deal of it passed through his hands to the 
London market, the faults were, keeping the cream too long without churning, which 
gives an unpleasant “lack” to the butter, and over-churning. With regard to letting 
the cream rest too long, it would be far better to make better quality by churning two 
or three times a week than to wait until the churn would be full and make inferior qual- 
ity. The cream, when left rest too long, actually becomes decomposed like bad meat, 
and gives a nasty taste to the butter. The other fault was over churning. He knew 
that it would be the most difficult thing in the world to get the dairymaids out of that 
practice. The very moment the butter is formed into little grains like shot—what a dairy- 
maid would call cracked to—they should stop churning that very instant. If they do 
not they are actually injuring the butter they have made; they are destroying the quality 
of it, and they are putting into it the very article that they were trying to get rid of. 


A Mix anp Cream SEPARATOR. 


There was one instrument which he thought would cause an entire change in the 
dairies of that country, and that was De Laval’s separator. He saw one in Sweden deal- 
ing effectually with the milk of 4,000 cows. The milk was delivered by rail and passed 
into the machine which was managed by six persons. As fast as the milk passed into 
the machine the cream came out one spout and the milk from another. The churns were 
always working, and within about four hours after the milk left the cows udder, it was 
on its way to London in butter. It was a machine which when it came into general use 
would almost entirely dispense with the-use of dairies. Mr. Nulty, the Roman 
Catholi¢ Bishop, had got this separator which is worked by a two-horse engine, and in 
a report which he made he spoke in the highest terms of it. That was the only one in 
Ireland with the exception of the one the associated dairies of Dungarven had. There 
were great doubts as to whether the cream was entirely separated from the milk by this 
process, because, when the milk was tasted after the separator it was very good. The 
milk was submitted to an analyst for investigation, and he found that milk skimmed 
from cream in the ordinary manner contained fully 3} per cent. of butter fat, whereas 
skimmed milk obtained through the separator only contained } per cent. 


How to Hotp TuHeir Own. 


They should all try and make the best article and get the best prices for it. Canon 
Bagot also spoke of the injury caused to the sale of butter by putting too much water in 
it, and referred to a case which came under his observation of where a firkin of Irish 
butter sent to the London market, weighing 69 pounds, contained 38} of water. He 
thought one of the great faults in the Cork butter market was that their tasters passed 
the firkins with water in them in the same class as those out of which the water was 
taken. They should try and send ona good honest article, and if they did so the 
foreigner would not be beating them out of the market, and they would get better prices 
for their butter. If they increased the value of the butter going into the Cork market by 
1d.in the pound it would give them something like £150,000, but there was nothing to 
prevent them from getting 2d. in the pound. If they put their shoulders to the wheel, 
and were careful in the selection of their brecd of cattle, looked after their dairies, and 
kept them clean, and stopped churning at the right moment, their increased profits 
would almost pay the rents of their farms. 


[Canon Bagot. | 
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CHEESE DarryInG IN NortH OXFrorp. 


I have long been a resident of North Oxford, and have been engaged in the cheese 
dairying business, more or less, for twenty years. In that period dairy farming has made 
extraordinary advancement in this and the surrounding counties. One reason for this is the 
adaptability of this section of country for dairying, as regards water and pasture, and an- 
other reason is, that it has been found more profitable to the general farmer than grain- 


J growing. 
eo ey Hints ror SuccessFuL DAIRYING 


As it is very important that so great an industry should be weil understood, I will, as 
briefly as possible, give a few hints on the subject, the understanding and practice of which, 
appears to me necessary for the successful prosecution of the business. But, in the first 
place, I may state, that I would not recommend dairying where the conditions are un- 
favourable, such as where the land is hilly, and of a light porous nature, and there is a lack of 
abundance of water. But where the opposite of these exists, dairy farming, if well man- 
aged, may be considered a safe and profitable business. 


A CERTAIN MARKET, 


The fears entertained by some that it will be overdone are not well grounded. Noth- 
ing is more certain than that the cost of every production must be paid by the con- 
sumer. The question to decide is, are we in a position to compete with other parts of the 
dairy world? I think we are, and therefore believe there is no reason to fear. 


Sort, CLIMATE AND WATER FAVOURABLE. 


As regards climate, soil and water, a large portion of this Province is well calculated 
for dairy farming. Therefore the business ought, and will, no doubt, extend very much 
further in a few years, especially in butter-making. 


THE Rieut Kinp or Carte. 
—_ 
Probably next in importance to the right kind of soil is the right kind of cattle. On 
this there is a variety of opinions, some favouring one breed, and some another. As I 
have only experience with one kind, the grade Durhams, I will give my reasons for think- 
ing they are probably the best for this Province at the present time. 
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REASONS FOR PREFERRING THE GRADE DURHAMS. 


What is wanted, is a short-legged, straight, smooth, heavy-bodied cow, and also a good 
milker. Ido not say that cows of another stamp may not be just as good for milk, and 
perhaps better, but there is a reason why I would prefer and recommend this kind of cat- 
tle. Almost every year some have to be weeded from the herd on account of some defect, 
or it may be desired, to some extent, to breed and raise beef cattle for the English market. 
In either case, with such cattle, feeding may be done with a prospect of profit. Another 
reason why I prefer the Durham is, because the general farmer is under the necessity of 
making the common cattle of the country the basis to work upon, and I think it is gener- 
ally conceded that no breed surpasses the Durham in its ability to improve the stock. 
Among those common cattle are found the best of milkers, and by crossing such with a 
thoroughbred Durham bull, also selected from a good milking family, a dairy cow may be 
obtained of the stamp above mentioned. If not at the first crossing the process should 
be continued. 


DurHamMs EASILY PROCURED. 


Another reason for preferring the Durham is because it is the most widely spread in 
the Province, and therefore the most easily obtained. It is also the opinion of many prac- 
tical dairymen in the United States that no breed surpasses the grade Durham for milk. 
In regard to their beefing qualities I might mention that last spring I sold two that had 
been milked for a number of years for $128, or 5 cents per pound live weight. 


YIELD OF ‘MILE. 


As regards milk, my herd of 16 will, this ge 6,000 pounds of milk 
or 600 gallons, and many others with like cattle will do similar work. owever, this is 
a good season for pasture, and the quantity of milk is above an average. 


MANAGEMENT OF A Dairy FArM, 


I will now give my opinion of the general management of a dairy farm, keeping in 
view the necessity for gain, and I might here say that if all the food a cow eats had to be 
purchased at the market price, there would be little or no profit at the prices farmers 
generally get for butter and cheese. 3 


Foop AGaAInsT MILK. 


It will not be far from the mark, to say, that a cow that will give on an average $40 
a year will require, at market prices, $35 in food, leaving only $5 to pay for care and 
milking. 
WHERE THE ProriT Is, 


But the profit is obtained, in the first place, by producing the food at less than the 
market price, and selling it through the cow, at the same time saving a large portion of 
its fertilizing value to the farm. Jn the second place there isa profit secured by making 
use of the pasturage on land not fit for cultivation, also of bulky cheap produce, such as 
chaff, cornstalks, turnips, etc. In fact the cow should be looked upon as a medium, or 
machine, by which not only the coarse, cheap, bulky, and unsaleable fodder may be turned 
into cash, but much that is of value, such as corn, peas, oats, barley and hay, be marketed 
at remunerative prices. : 


NEED FOR ENTHUSIASM IN A PROFESSION, 


With this view of the subject, as regards the way profit is obtained, I will now speak 
of the general management, and while I do so it is not without the impression that dairy- 
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men generally know just as well as I do what is best. The trouble is we do not practise 
as well as we know. What is wanted is a little enthusiasm, a love for the business, but 
it is difficult to keep this up with the monotony of dairying. 


OnE Cow Ovt or THREE PROFITABLE TO KEEP, 


Every dairyman knows that the difference in cows is such, that, while one will make 
a good profit, others will simply pay for their keep. The Hon. Harris Lewis, a very prom- 
inent American dairyman, declared in a speech at Ingersoll, that this was about the ratio 
of paying cows in the United States, and most likely it is no better here. 


CAREFUL SELECTION oF Goop Cows NEEDFUL. 


Now, as he said, we should endeavour to have our herds composed of third cows. A 
cow that will give 7,000 pounds of milk in a year is a cheaper cow at $80 than a cow that 
gives 3,000is at $20. I cannot take space to figure out the difference, neither is it neces- 
sary ; every dairyman knows that, while the one is a mine of wealth, the other is not 
worth keeping, still there are many such in the country. The only remedy is careful 
breeding and selection. No one can hope to get a herd of any considerable number all 
first class, but a continued effort in that direction may result in what might be termed 


good. 
OPINIONS AS TO FEEDING. 


But, as I before remarked, the cow is a machine for turning food into milk, and it 
matters not how good the machine is, it cannot work without material to work upon. 
Just how to feed in order to realize the largest profit is a question on which there is a 
diversity of opinion. Some think it pays to feed corn, bran, and chop stuffs. Others are 
of a different opinion, but are satisfied with a smaller quantity of milk, if it is made from 
unmarketable produce and pasture ; almost everything is sold that will bring money, ex- 
cept hay, and a few will go even the length of selling that, to such an extent at all events, 
that the cows are simply kept in a wing condition. 


NEcEssiITy FoR LispERAL DtreEt, 


Now those who feed beef cattle, know, that, if they do not give their cattle more than 
what will merely supply the requirements of life, they will never make beef, and it is just 
so with cows; it is the extra food over and above what is actually required to keep the 
machine in working order, that can be turned into milk. The dairyman that is afraid to 
put in this extra for fear he will never see it again, is like a miller that after being at the 
expense of building a mill is afraid to buy wheat to grind init. As far as theory is con- 
cerned, one would think that if all the profit is derived from the extra food, the more 
of it the better. But to judge from the practice of many, it is evident they are unbe- 


lievers. 
Metuop oF FEEDING. 


I will now briefly give my own practice, and leave it with the reader to judge whether 
it be good or bad. As soon as the cows are put dry—which is usually about Christmas— 
they are put upon straw, chaff, and a little hay, with a feed of cut turnips morning and 
evening. If I have abundance of straw I do not cut it, but prefer to allow the cows to 
select the best, which they cannot do if itis cut. What they leave is used for bedding, 
and so worked into manure. I endeavour under this treatment to improve their con- 
dition, and therefore, if any are very thin in flesh, they are fed something more nourishing. 


A Goop ConpDITION IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY THE GREAT OBJECT. 


In fact I consider it the backbone of successful dairying to get the cows up in fine 
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condition in January and February, and if one kind of food won’t do it, recourse must be 
had to another more nourishing. I have no certain rule to go by in feeding either this or 
that; it will all depend on their condition and time of calving. 


THE CALVING PERIOD. 


As they near that period I increase the rations of the more nourishing food, as the 
growing calf is a heavy drain upon the cow. When they do calve they are fed more or 
less chop grain twice a day, mixed generally with wheat-bran and all the good hay they 
will eat. At the same time I keep up the turnip feeding, and if I have a good supply 
I increase the quantity. 

_ Purrina TO GRASs. 


They are brought upon the grass gradually, a sudden change having a tendency to 
make them too loose in their bowels. Through the latter half of May and the greater part of 
June, pasture is generally very abundant and nothing else is needed, and in fact sa4ong as 
pasture is good, it is quite sufficient, but when it begins to fail, the cows must be fed or 
fall off in milk. 

| A Common But Bap PRacTIcE. 


The general practice is, to let them take their chance, and the owner the consequences, 
till fodder, corn, or after-grass can he obtained. The falling off is generally so serious, 
and impossible to restore for that season, that I concluded last summer to try bran. 


BRAN AS SUMMER FEED. 


I commenced on the 20th of June and fed bran till about the middle of September, 
when abundance of corn took its place. I put them in the stable morning and evening 
after milking, and fed each about three pounds. This did not keep them up to a full flow 
of milk, but unquestionably it did to such an extent as paid well for the bran. There was 
also the manure of the barn, mostly left on the pastures, and I am not sure but that the 
extra condition of the cows would not be an equivalent to the value of the bran. 


Cost oF Bran Per Cow. 


They eat about $4 worth each, and I am quite certain they are from 50 to 100 pounds 
heavier than they usually are in November, this would be worth at least $3 each, but as 
pasture was good this year I cannot say just how much their condition is attributable to 
the bran; After the hay was cut, they were fed a little in addition to the bran, but some 
would not eat it. The bran was fed dry. This was attempted partly by way of experi- 
ment, and J am very well satisfied with the results. 


FoppER CorN—MANGOLDS. 


Fodder corn is perhaps the most reliable green food for August and part of Septem- 
‘ber; then to have a piece of mangold for October and November is good practice, but what- 
ever it be, the most economical dairying is liberal feeding. 


WARM AND WELL VENTILATED STABLES, 


Another important matter is comfortable, well-ventilated stables. A certain amount 
of heat must be kept up, if this is not attained by good walls, the cow uses the food she 
eats for that purpose. If those that are behind in this matter could only see their animals 
burning their food in order to keep warm, they would open their eyes to the importance 
of a good stable, and would, no doubt, soon procure one. It is now becoming very com- 
mon to build such stables as a basement under the barn. They are cheap, convenient, and 
in every respect answer the purpose admirably. 
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ProFits oF A Cow PER ANNUM—TIME OF CALVING. 


The profits from a cow in the course of the year will depend very much on her time 
of calving. It is a very common occurrence in a dairy herd for one cow to make $10 or 
$12 in the spring before another one calves. I prefer to have them calve in March or 
beginning of April. If it is desired to raise the calves, any time in the winter is good, 
there is then a chance to feed the calves milk for several weeks before the factories start, 
and by getting in this way a very early start in the spring, the calf, if a heifer, may, and 
ought to be herself brought to milk at two years and two months. 


FEED WELL FOR THE First l'wo YEARS. 


My reasons for thinking and practising this is, that I believe it better economy to feed 
well the first two years than half feed for three. Itis also thought by many that they 
make better cows; there is a danger if they get fat the third year, that it will develop 
that tendency at the expence of the tendency to milk. So much am Jin favour of bringing 
them to milk at two, that I would not raise a heifer if I knew she would not milk before 
she was three. I believe in cows. milking, not only early in years, but at least nine months 
every year. 

REGULARITY IN MILKING. 


In regard to milking I would only say that it should be done with great regularity, and 
the time as evenly divided as possible, especially when the flow is large. It is also good 
practice for the same persons always to milk the same cows, and in the same order. 


CLEANLINESS INDISPENSABLE—BAD Opours VERY MISCHIEVOUS. 


I have not space to speak of the necessity for cleanliness in milking, but here is where 
the great danger from impurities lies, and not only from actually filthy material, but from 
offensive odours in stables. It is utterly impossible to bring pure milk from a rank- 
smelling stable. Nothing will absorb those odours quicker than warm milk ; great care 
should therefore be taken to ventilate before milking,.and to remove the milk as quickly 
as possible to pure air. 


Kinp TREATMENT IMPORTANT. 


A great deal might be said on the general treatment of cows, but my remarks are 
already too long. Sufficient to say that,after comfortable stabling, liberal feeding, and 
abundance of good water, kindness should rule, No kicking or clubbing, no driving with 
dogs. Everything should be done to keep the cows placid and quiet. All excitement will 
reduce the quantity of milk and otherwise injure it. Every cow should be a pet, that will 
not step out of your way, but require you to goround. A little patting, stroking, and 
currying I believe will pay. But as I said before, we don’t practise as well as we know. 


CARE OF MANURE. 


The manure from a herd of cows is an important affair, and should be cared for, ‘both 
solid and liquid as far as possible. Much of the profit of the dairy will depend on how 
this is done. But as I expect the manure question will be fully discussed by others, I 


leave it at present. 
F. MALCOLM. 
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